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REEN  MARBLE 

ORIGINAL    AND    UNIQUE,    SIMILAR    TO 

rERTE  DE  CAMPRN  IN  COLOR*      VERTE  DES  ALPES  IR  STRUCTURE. 


We  Offer  to  Architects  and   Builders   Large   Blocks 

and  Columns  of 

GREEN     MARBLE    OF    UNSURPASSED 
BEAUTY    AND    LIVELY    COLOR 

From  the  Famous  Quaniet  on  the  Ealtic  ntax  Horrkopiiig,  (Sweden.  These  quAXTiet  wtn 
^upened  in  a  small  way  as  long  ago  as  1^8,  and  hare  been  newly  equipped  with  imprortd 
[  l^gium  and  American  machinery. 

The  stone  is  SOUND,  EASY  TO  WORK,  and  TAKES   A   HIGH   POUSH.     We  point   to  tU 

in  many  notable  buildings*  such  as  the  National  Museum  and  the  Nordlslca  Hns^t^  At 
ckholm,  the  tJpsala  University  and  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Paris. 

Qorrespondence  invited.     Prices  on  application. 


NYA  iARMRBRUKS  MTIEBOUOET 


Lr   ADORtSS 

miNGBORG.  ' 


Salts  Agent:  J.  Ringborg,  Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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Plaaed  Mooldiaft  aod  Tktracd  BaliattcrA. 

BEDFORD,  IND. 
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Tabl^  Steps,  Platforms,  and 
Sawed  Stone  of  all  Descrip- 
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Qnmrri0M  mi  Blat  Stome,  om§  fhm  W^  M  K.  ^ 
P.R.R.  DlrndmU  mmitu>Portmgc^iU€,N.Y. 
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A  Bi^  Granite 
Opportunity 


A  well-  known,  developed  ^anite 
qoArry,  stone  accepted  by  the  United 
Statet  GoTemmeDt  ii  itAndArd,  ii 
aow  idle  lor  want  of  experienced 
granite  mAn  to  manage  same.  Will 
«ttlier  sell  ontright  or  lease,  but  pre- 
fer forming  a  new  company  with  the 
right  men.  The  granite  is  of  htgh 
qiulity  and  baa  been  widely  used  for 
montunental  and  building  stock. 
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GRANITE 

The  Halmstads  Stenhuggeri  Aktiebolag. 

Chief  Office  at  Halmstad,  in  Sweden. 

CARNATION    RED. 

Setts,  Dock  and    Harbor   Work,  Granite   for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  Purposes. 


General  Agent: 

Mr.  NIC.  PETERSEN,  Junr.. 

Flensburg,  Germany. 
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CUTS    TWO    AS    ONE.  c 

A    Qilmc^pr     Double     Platen    Planing    Machine 

wilt  cut  two  narrow  stones  at  one  time,  wifhoiit  loss.  Tbey  can  Im  of 
uniform  or  different  lengths    it  makes  no  difference. 

0r  it  can  be  changed  in  three  minutes  to  take  one  stone.  Made  in  nine 
sizes,  taking  from  16  to  IDO  inches  wide. 

We  make  every  tfimg    for  quarry  or  stone  yard.     Catalogue. 


LINCOLN    IRON    WORKS, 


Rutland,  Vt. 


SVENSKA 

Granitinduslri  Aktiebolagel 

STOCKHOLM,  Sweden. 

Deliver  Rough  Blocks  and  Dressed  Stones  of  their  world-famed 
fine  Granites,  as  follows: 

Blocks  and  Columns 
of  Red  Granite  of 
Large  Dimensions, 


$aiit>lts  and  Prim 
Upon  RtdKtit . . . 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"QrMnitlnduMtrl,"  Stookholm.    { 

fiut  neotiaa  Stovs 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 
No, 
No. 
No, 
No, 
No. 
No. 


1— Green  Granite 

2— Red  Granite  (Red  Swede) 

3— Red  Granite  (Antique  Red) 

4 — Black  Granite 

5— Grayish  Black  Granite 

6  V — Labrador  (Emerald  Pearl) 

6  R--Labrador  (Dark  Pearl) 

7— Red  Granite  (Oriental  Red) 

8— Labrador  (Blue  Pearl) 

9 — Red  Granite  (Carnation  Red) 

11 — Gray  Granite 

wh«a  .writiiif  ta  rndTcrtifcrv. 
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PREHISTORIC     SCULPTORS     OF     STONE. 


MONO  the  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  scien- 
tists uho  devote  their  lime  lo  researches  into  the  f'alxolithic 
ages — thousands  of  years  before  reconletl  history  begins — are 
those  wliich  prove  that  even  in  those  dim  and  distant  ages  man, 
such  as  he  was,  had  «Tsthetic  yearnings.  One  of  the  most  imt>ortant  of  such 
discoveries  has  been  made  in  i'rance,  in  the  grotto  of  Coniharelles.  near 
EyzieSt  in  Dordogne.  The  chseovery  was  communicated  to  the  Academic 
lies  Sciences  by  Messrs.  Capitan  and  Hreuil.  and  was  accompanied  by 
drawings  of  certain  figures  of  animals  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  grotto 
»wi  each  side  of  its  length*  An  account  of  these  rude  sculptures  is  given  in 
the  LiDudon  Daily  Cjraphic.  The  figures  arc  in  some  places  quite  deeply 
engraved  in  the  n>ck :  in  others  they  are  only  scratched ;  here  and  there  !<^ 
an  cfTort  to  give  a  relief  to  the  sketches. 

It  was  at  once  evident  to  the  discoverers  that  these  remarkable  rock 
drawings  were  identical  in  character  with  those  on  fragments  of  l>one  and 
horn  of  which  casts  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  antl  that  the  same 
striving  after  truth  in  renilcring  the  characteristics  of  the  animals  was  to 
tie  seen  in  ihf  grotii*  of  Combarelles ;  proving  the  faniiliarity  of  the  artist 
H'ith  the  appearance  of  the  animals  themselves,  so  that  the  artist  was  conlcm- 
w>rar>  with  the  animal  he  tlrew.  Now  one  of  these  anin)als  l»eing  a  hairy 
itammoth  and  the  otiicr  a  reindeer,  it  is  evident  that  when  those  creatures 
riiamed  the  hills  and  valleys  of  South  Central  France  man  was  also  there — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  Palaeolithic  or  (  )l<ler  Stone  Age, 

**The  precision  w ith  which  the  figures  are  drawn,"  says  the  di<4coverers, 
"allows  us  lo  recogiujte  the  species  of  tlie  animals  so  represented.  The 
scjuine  types  are  sometimes  large-headcd.  with  short,  stiff  manes— sinnetimes 
Fwith  fiowhig  manes  and  tails.  Some  of  the  horses  were  domestic  animals* 
One  of  them  has  on  its  back  a  covering — a  paleolithic  horse  cloth — others 
have  traces  of  hits  and  halters.  The  bovine  types  are  less  frequent ;  one  of 
them  has  the  character  of  certain  African  antelopes  (such  as  the  gnu),  while 
another  is  much  like  our  oxen  of  to-day.  The  running  reindeer  is  identical 
in  character  with  those  which  are  engraved  on  bone  and  of  the  same  period. 
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The  representations  of  the  mammoth  (of  which  fourteen  were  exhihited  !o 
the  Academie  des  Sciences)  are  very  characteristic.  Some  are  more  hairy 
than  others/' 

With  these  rock  drawings  arc  strange  signs  engraved  in  the  rock;  a 
circle  with  the  semh lance  of  human  features,  a  douhle  oiithned  kizenge  on 
the  middle  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  horses,  others  of  M-like  shape,  semi- 
circles, etc.,  all  of  mysterious  and  unknown  significance.  Since  the  memora- 
ble day  when  the  first  piece  of  engraved  hone  was  discovered,  embedded  in 
the  stalagmite  of  the  caverns  once  tenanted  by  human  beings,  there  has  been 
no  discovery  which  has  caused  so  great  an  interest  as  this  one  in  the  stalag- 
ttiite  cavern  of  Combarelles.  We  have  in  these  rutle  and  yet  skilful  efforts 
of  the  human  race  deeply  interesting  evidence  that  man  once  shared  with 
mammoth  and  with  reindeer  the  Arctic  plains  of  southern  France. 


BUILDING  STONE  IN  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY   BUILDINGS. 


YRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  now  has  f\v(:  stone  and  two  brick 
buildings  on  the  campus  on  University  Hill,  one  brick  building 
adjoining  the  campus  and  two  brick  buildings  down  in  the  city. 
The  last  building  to  be  completed  was  first  opened  for  clas» 
work  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  the  Smith  College  of  Applied  Science,  a  hand- 
some gray  stone  building,  donated  to  the  University  by  the  Hon.  Lyman  C, 
Smith,  the  proprietor  of  the  prosperous  Smith- Premier  Typewriter  factory. 
The  building  is  133  feet  long,  56  feet  wide,  and  82  feet  high.  It  contains 
four  stories  and  a  finished  basement,  which  latter  is  devoted  to  machinery, 
heating  plant,  and  mechanical  laboratories.  The  first  story  contains  the 
5hops,  the  second  and  third  stories  the  lecture  and  class  rooms,  and  the 
fourth  floor,  which  is  one  well-lighted  large  rcKmi,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
drafting. 

The  basement  is  constructed  of  the  native  t  )nondaga  limestone  obtained 
from  the  quarries  near  the  city.  The  superstructure  consists  entirely  of  the 
famous  Cleveland  sandstone,  furnished  by  the  Cleveland  Company.  The 
walls  are  rock-faced  masonry  with  fine  tool-dres.sed  stone  of  the  same  kind 
for  trimmings  and  surmounted  by  a  red  tile  roof.  The  graceful  columns 
and  carved  stonework  at  the  entrance  are  also  the  Cleveland  stone.  The 
artistic  and  architectural  effect  is  quite  pleasing.  The  contrast  between  the 
rock- faced  walls  and  the  lighter  tcx^l- dressed  trimmings  is  such  as  to  catch 
the  eye  without  making  itself  unduly  obtrusive.  The  light  gray  and  fine 
g^-ain  of  the  superstructure  appropriately  surmounts  the  deeper  gray  and 
coarser  grained,  more  massive  looking  limestone  of  the  basement.  The 
stone  was  received  on  the  campus  in  rough  blocks  from  the  quarry  and  the 
cutting  and  dressing  were  done  at  the  building.  The  work  w^as  begun 
in  the  early  spring  of  1901  and  the  building  was  ready  for  use  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year 

The  Esther  Baker  Steele  Hall  of  Physics,  completed  in  1898,  is  the 
next  newest  building.  It  is  130  x  70  feet  and  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
departments  of  physics  and  biology,     it  contains  three  stories  and  a  well 
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finished  basement  which  contains  the  machine  shops.  The  entire  binlding, 
bascmct)t  and  superstructure,  is  const ructcd  of  n>ck* faced  native  Onondaga 
limestone.    The  fmilding  is  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Steele. 

The  Holden  observatory,  a  small  stone  building  standing  midway  be- 
Iween  the  Hall  of  Physics  and  the  college  of  Tine  Arts»  is  likewise  built  of 
the  Onondaga  limestone. 

The  Hall  of  Languages  of  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts,  centrally  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  campus,  is  the  oldest  building  on  tbe  grounds.  It 
Is  180  X  96  feel  outside  dimensions  and  four  stories  high,  including  the 
well  lighted  basement.     It  h  constructed  entirely  of  the  native  gray  Onon- 
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flaga  limestone,  and  with  its  projecting  l<K:»l-dreg;sed  cnrnices  and  trimmings, 
it  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Standing  as  it  does  at  the  head 
i)f  the  beautiful  University  Avenue,  it  forms  an  appropriate  nucleus  for  the 
buildings  now  grouped  around  it. 

The  beautiful  John  Lrousc  Memorial  College,  containing  the  Fine  Arts 
College*  IS  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  most  imi)osing  building  on  the 
campMs.  It  is  190  x  162  ft-  and  four  stories  high.  It  stands  in  a  coni- 
manding  |x3sit]on  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  campus  on  tlie  top  of  a  steep 
slope  60  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  terrace,  marking  the  shore  line 
of  old  Lake  Iro<]uois.  The  view  from  this  building  is  very  attract ive»  to 
the  west  and  north  looking  out  over  the  city  of  Syracuse,  the  many  railway 
lines,  the  Erie  Canal,  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  low  rolling  country  to  the 
ntjrth;  towards  the  south  it  overlooks  the  beautiful  Onondaga  valley  for 
a  number  of  miles,  and  In  the  distance  numerous  cliffs  and  bold  hills  of  tlic 
plateau  region. 

The  basemem  and  gruund  trimmings  of  Crouse  College  are  constructed 
of  pink  granite    The  superstructure  consists  of  the  famous  New  England 
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brownstone,  so  well  known  in  New  York  and.  other  eastern  cities.  The 
brownstone  came  ftum  thv-  large  quarries  in  the  Connecticut  valley  at  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.    The  building  is  covered  with  a  black  slate  roof. 

The  brownstone  stands  out  in  strong  relief  w^ith  the  sky  for  a  back- 
ground. The  building,  standing  as  it  does  on  such  a  commanding  eminence, 
is  plainly  visible  from  long  distances  away,  and  is  certaiidy  a  handsome 
roHege  building. 

A  near  view  of  the  hnilding  is  slightly  marred  by  the  appearance  of 
"wliitewash,"  a  white  efflorescence  coating  the  stone  in  spots  and  patches,  a 
defect  which  is  more  conspicuous  on  the  north  ami  east  sides  of  the  building. 

The  Gymnasium  and  Library  buildings  are  both  constructed  of  brick, 
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hot  as  they  are  entirely  too  small  to  accommodate  the  greatly  increased 
attendance  at  the  Lliiiversity,  both  of  them  will  probably  be  replaced  by  new 
and  larger  structures. 

The  On  on  dago  limestone  w-hich  is  used  in  most  of  these  buildings  is 
one  of  the  best  building  stones  of  the  Empire  State  and  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes  in  Central  New 
York.     A  more  detailed  and  illustrated  description  of  some  of  the  geological 
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and  commercial  features  of  this  valuable  stone  will  be  presented  to  the 
readers  of  Stdnk  in  a  future  nuni!>cr. 

The  hiiilding  stones  above  mentioned  represent  three  different  geological 
periods.    The  Onondaga  limestone  is  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Devonian. 
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the  Qeveland  stone  is  from  the  Berea  group  in  the  Lower  CarlKjniferous 
period,  and  the  Connecticut  brown  stone  h  from  the  Triassic  period.  There 
is  also  some  blue  hmesttmc  frnm  the  Lower  Heldcrherg  division  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  used  in  the  basement  of  two  of  the  buildings. 

T,  C.  HorKiNs. 


ANCIENT  USE  OF  ENAMELLED  TILES  IN  ARCHITECTURE,* 

HE  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  discover  a  stone  that  would  stand 
glazing,  znd  they  used  glazed  wall  decoration  extensively.  The 
Tell-el-Vahoudi  plaques  are  to  all  intents  and  puqxjses  wall 
tiles*  and  their  date  is  1400  B.  C,»  and  Dn  Flinders  IVtric  has 


discovered  glazed  wall  tiles  of  a  still  earlier  date  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  erected  liy  Ku-en-aten  in  his  newly- found  capital.  The  colors  mostly 
have  disappeared,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  damp  during  the  centuries 
wherein  they  lay  buried.  When  the  Eg\'ptians  used  jx>ly chrome  decoration 
on  their  plaques,  the  different  colors  were  let  into  the  object,  making  it  a 
kind  of  tile  mosaic — not  painting,  as  in  a  picture,  on  the  surface. 

The  discoveries  at  Susa  mark  an  advance  in  the  art  of  wall  decoration. 

'Extrtct  from  a  pftper  rttd  bcfora:  the  Society  of  An%,  l^ondon. 
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During  the  Achjemeniaii  dynasty  the  royal  palace  had  its  walls  adorned  with 
panels  of  painted  plaques,  but  these  were  rather  bricks  than  tiles*  and  the 
methods  employed  were  derived  from  the  glazed  bricks  employed  in  the 
architecture  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires.  The  walls  were  btu'lt 
of  light  gray  and  Hght  rose»  unglazed,  bricks  ranged  somewhat  like  the  walls 
of  the  Diical  Palace  at  Venice,  whilst  the  ornamented  parts,  which  were  the 
portal  &  and  great  entrance  staircases,  were  in  enamelled  tcrra-cotta  bricks,  the 
colors  being  separated  by  what  appears  to  be  a  vitreous  wall,  something  after 
the  manner  of  the  metal  walls  of  cloisonne  enamels.  Darius  gave  up  the  use 
of  terra-cotta  and  employed  a  kind  of  concrete  for  his  bricks  because  he  fr»imd 
the  enamel  wore  better  on  the  latter. 

From  Susa  it  is  but  a  short  step  into  Persia.  In  Mesopotamia  the  Medes 
built  the  town  of  Ec!>atana.  Up  the  sides  of  a  steep  hill  rose  the  seven  cir- 
cular walls,  one  inside  the  other,  enfolding  the  treasury  and  the  king's  palace. 
The  outer  wall  was  of  inniiensc  diameter,  and  the  terraces  enclosed  by  each 
ring  carried  collections  of  coimlry  houses  with  small  farms  and  gardens  at- 
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tached,  rather  than  the  suburb  building  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The 
city  was  consecrated  to  the  great  powers  of  the  firmament,  and  the  devotion 
of  its  founders  was  registered  in  the  form  and  color  of  its  walls.  The  battle- 
ments to  the  outer  wall  were  white,  to  die  next  black,  the  third  scarlet,  the 
fourth  blue,  the  fifth  orange.  The  two  last  walls  had  their  batUements  sil- 
vered and  gilt.  Returning  from  an  expedition  or  from  the  chase  there  stood 
before  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  the  city  of  his  home,  voicing  in  its  chord  of 
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color  t!ic  seven  great  orbs  llial  guarded  his  family  and  hearth — the  siui,  the 
moon  and  the  five  planets — who  rose  and  set  in  ceaseless  vig^ilance  to  call  him 
to  action,  to  give  him  rest,  to  bring  forth  meat  for  him  and  the  kindly  fruits 
of  the  earth:  and  when  the  fever  of  life  was  over  in  proclaim  to  him  by  their 
silent  march  uverheatl  through  the  vault  of  heaven  the  imnjcasurable  might  of 
fate  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  grave. 

Ttiis  profusion  of  color  and  nietalwork  strikes  ns  as  extravagant  even  in 
conception,  not  to  speak  of  realization ;  but  in  Herodotus*s  time  he  was  writ- 
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mg  of  facts  well  known  to  man\  of  his  readers  who  had  seen  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  and  the  i>ictnre*l  splendor  of  Egypt ;  and  ibis  is  how  he  describes 
Ecliatana*  Amidst  this  weaith  of  artificial  color  grew  up  the  art  of  Persia 
as  we  know  it»  ami  its  influence  throughout  the  past  has  l>een  very  subtle  and 
far-reaching.  It  has  colored  India  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  imi>ossibIc  to  look  at  die  xVIoorisli  work  of  North  Africa  and  of  Spain  and 
not  feel  the  Persian  influence  exhibited ;  nay  more,  most  of  the  work  must 
have  been  done  by  actual  FVrsians  carried  in  the  train  of  Arab  conquerors. 
The  art  of  Byzantium  played  upon  it  and  probably  deeply  influenced  it.  but 
our  knowledge  of  Byzantine  an  is  at  present  too  imperfect  to  let  us  pro- 
nounce definitely  in  this  direction.  The  stream  of  merchandise  that  flowed 
through  F'ersia  brought  with  it  samples  of  the  porcelains  from  far  Cathay, 
and  after  a  certain  date  Chinese  influence  on  the  Persian  potter  is  very  per- 
ceptible. In  Giina  colored  tiles  are  largely  usetl  in  exterior  work.  The 
"Porcelain**  tower  at  Nankin  (destroyed  1853)  was  so  called  because  the 
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lowest  of  nine  stories  was  covered  with  glazed  brick,  the  eaves  over  the 
balconies  were  roofed  in  with  green  tiles  and  the  window  jambs  plated  with 
glazed  porcelain  modelled  in  relief. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  (Jiitside  the  sphere  of  Persian  art,  there  was 
tile-making — Ijut  I  he  tiles  so  made  were  for  pavements  and  later  on  fi3r  roof 
coverings.  The  floor  tiles  were  made  glazed,  l>nt  the  glaze  soon  wore  away. 
Tnnunieralde  examples  of  these  aliound  in  England  and  on  the  Continent* 
made,  I  imagine^  to  reproduct  as  well  as  might  be  the  splendors  of  the  marlrle 
pavements  abroad,  about  whicli  the  pilgrims  spoke  when  they  returned  from 
Rome  and  Byzantium  or  from  their  crusades  in  Paynim  lands.  When  die 
revival  of  k*tters  and  classic  love  and  antique  art  set  in.  every  craft  was 
touched  by  its  influence,  and  pottery  had  its  Renaissance  as  well  as  sculpture. 
But  the  tile-makers  drew  their  new  inspirations  tiot  so  much  directly  from 
the  past  as  from  Spain,  and  thus  in  this  rnundabout  way  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Persia,  The  Arabs  invaded  the  Peninsula  of  Spain,  a,  d.  711,  and 
remained  there,  so  far  as  dieir  influence  of  the  tde  trade  is  concerned,  till 
1610.  The  Alhanibra  was  begun  hi  1272.  and  the  tiles  that  decorate  it  are 
the  oldest  and  most  Interesting  in  Spain*  Thetr  repute  widened,  and  Span- 
ish tiles  spreail  far  and  wide ;  they  were  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
to  Genoa,  to  Naples,  and  to  the  islands  westward  of  the  I'eninsnla  of  Italy* 
and  in  company  with  the  Europeaii  craftsmen  found  a  market  in  fudia. 

During  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  varioi's  attem]>ts  were  made  t<i 
develop  the  qualities  of  glazed  ware  in  the  direction  of  architectural  employ- 
ment, the  work  of  the  Delia  Robbta  family  being  the  products  perhaps  the 
most  generally  known.  Famous  factories  were  established  at  Florence. 
Faenza,  Gubbio  and  many  other  places  under  Italian  rule;  and  under  the 
Spanish  is  the  Baleric  Isles,  and  at  Naples.  So  famous  were  they,  that  they 
gave  a  name  to  their  ware  that  lasts  to  this  day.  Faience  is  Faenza  ware. 
Majolica  is  the  jiottery  that  comes  from  Majorca.  In  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
the  Renaissance  found  a  special  state  of  affairs.  To  the  south,  in  what  was 
once  the  Sultanate  of  Cordova.  Moorish  traditions  and  Moorish  craftsmen 
still  lingered  on,  distinct  from  the  Christian  workers  who  were  absorbing 
their  territory ;  and  these  rival  potters  had  occasionally  blended,  so  that  be- 
sides the  Christian  and  the  Moresco  styles,  there  was  a  third  style  tliat  went 
by  the  name  of  Mudejar.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Great  Emperor 
Charles  that  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  began  to  show  on  Spanish  work 
—the  painted  tdes  date  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Talavera  was  then  the 
famous  emporium,  and  its  goods  supplied  the  country,  Portugal  and  the  far 
East, 

In  England,  glazed  plaques,  other  than  paving  tiles,  are  rare.  There 
is  an  interesting  specimen  in  Lingfield  Church,  Surrey,  an  effig>^  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VII L  in  glazed  tiles.  The  figure  is  incised  on  a  rather 
coarse  red  clay  covered  with  a  greenish  glaze  now  much  worn  away.  It  is 
supposed,  however^  that  the  tiles  are  of  Flemish  origin.  Similar  instances 
of  sepulchral  portraiture  are  fairly  common  in  France, 

By  the  time  we  are  reaching  the  sixteenth  century  tiles  in  Europe — 
except  for  pavings  and  skirtings — are  ceasing  to  be  architectural  adjuncts. 
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and  becoming — or  trying  lo  become — more  and  more  lile  pictures.  1 1  vvu^ 
tile  flood-tide  of  the  painters  and  painters  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
versatility.  Every  material  was  pressed  into  their  service,  mosaic,  stained 
glass,  tiles,  pots,  plates  and  dishes*-all  were  to  come  out  as  pictures  regard- 
less of  the  qualifications  and  the  limitations  of  the  material  In  Spain,  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  two  Sicilies  this  piclure-painting  was  taken 
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light-heartedly — ^the  humors  of  the  material  were  allowed  to  have  thetr  say, 
and  there  is  a  general  air  of  not  heing  on  your  oath  in  the  treatment  of 
these  panels*  If  you  recall  the  subject  of  a  set  of  Dutch  tiles  you  will  sec  a 
kind  of  case  in  the  handling  and  a  liberal  acceptance  of  the  imperfections  of 
the  ware,  altogether  different  from  the  tense  serious  treatment  of  a  Maestro 
Giorgio  tazza.     The  result  is  that  these   (to  use  the  loose  and  inaccurate 
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but  generally  accepted  appellation)  Dutch  and  Spanish  tiles  persist  to  this 
day  as  living  things,  while  the  solemn  works  of  art  are  to  be  found  now 
only  in  museums ;  and  we  can  observe  how  hopelessly  dead  the  art  of  them 
has  become,  by  the  imitations  of  them  that  are  being  here  and  there  manu- 
factured. These  finished  picture  tiles  fulfilled  no  real  want ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  great  hurst  of  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  all  forms  of  craft  was  over, 
and  the  wave  of  studio  excellence  abated,  they  dropped  out  of  circulation. 
Nobody  would  have — of  such  things — any  but  of  the  very  best,  and  the 
very  best  were  not  being  made.  Even  the  other,  more  homely,  efforts  shared 
in  this  discouragement  and  soon  sank  to  a  serviceable  level,  such  as  lining 
dark  walls  and  those  surfaces  that  were  likely  to  get  discolored  by  smoke  and 
dirt ;  and  on  these  terms  are  made  and  used  to  this  day*  The  high  standard 
of  draughtsmanship  and  design  had  this  disadvantage*  that  the  artist  to  gain 
this  excellence,  had  to  devote  his  whole  force  and  attention  to  the  pictorial 
side  of  his  craft  and  so  become  divorced  from  his  material.  The  tile  was  no 
longer  treated  on  its  own  merits,  and  its  dccoratirm  evolved  therefrom,  but 
as  a  field  for  the  paititer's  display,  and  to  secure  etTects  which,  though  proper 
and  natural  in  frescoes  and  easel  pictures,  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  a  tile, 
and  can  only  be  extorted — and  then  but  partially — by  the  utmost  technical 
ability. 

Jn  the  East  and  that  jjart  of  Europe  under  Persian  influence — as  re- 
gards the  potter*s  craft— the  aim  was  different.  The  qualities  of  the  clays 
and  glass  were  accepted  as  the  I>asis  for  development  and  improvement,  anil 
all  advance,  both  in  the  sitbstance  and  the  technique,  was  evolved  from  the 
tile  itself.  Nor  was  the  standard  i>itched  either  tno  rigixlly  or  on  to<»  high  a 
plane.  The  ideal  was  not  beyond  the  reacli  of  the  craftsman,  and  there  was 
no  thought  of  the  presence  of  some  superior  imported  personage  who  shouhl 
invest,  with  the  garniture  of  art,  the  product  of  the  potter's  labor;  and  yet  on 
those  terms  we  have  examples  of  consummate  work^suprenie  in  technique 
and  in  beauty.  And  this  art  is  still  alive,  and  if  it  could  be  left  undisturbed 
would  go  on  quietly  fulfilling  its  purpose.  I  Jifortunately  the  restless  ac- 
tivity of  modern  life,  with  its  eager  but  ignorant  appreciation  of  foreign 
work,  is  battering  at  its  door,  and  we  are  all  busied  by  our  patronage  to 
change  *'the  changeless  East."  European — and,  I  am  afraid,  English — ^in- 
fluence has,  in  its  blind  admiration  for  the  art  of  Japan,  ruined  it.  It  set  up 
a  huge  and  feverish  demand,  and  the  Japanese  at  once  set  themselves  in  haste 
to  satisfy  it.  Other  nations  in  the  East  are  not  so  mercurial  and  conse- 
quently have  not  l>een  so  much  affected,  but  they  have  not  been  uninfluenced. 
Both  India  and  Persia,  not  to  speak  of  other  countries,  have  set  theiuselves 
to  serve  the  British  markets  and  to  conform  to  British  standards.  It  may  be 
inevitable — it  is  certainly  disastrous.  It  is  sad  to  think,  wuth  all  our  good 
intentions,  how  destructive  we  are  of  all  those  qualities  we  talk  so  glibly 
about,  destructive  because  we  are  ignorant  of  what  is  the  essence  and  purpose 
of  the  qualities  we  call  beauty  and  art.  Hals  by  Ricardo. 
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3IIRHECE  is  very  rich  in  depositc  of  architectural  and  sculptural 
marble,  of  divers  grain,  durability,  and  color.  In  addition  to 
the  quarries  worked  by  private  owners*  the  mining  of  this 
valuable  stone  has  of  late  years  been  carried  on  by  two  Eng- 


ish  cuiiipanies  and  one  Grecian  company, 

Pentelikon  marble  is  the  most  important  variety  of  Grecian  white  mar- 
ble. It  has  furni.shed  the  material  for  all  sculptural  and  architectural  pur- 
poses during  a  number  of  years,  and  is  won  both  in  ancient  and  new  qttar- 
rics.  The  modem  marble  quarries  at  Kokkinaras,  to  the  cast  of  Kephissta, 
contain  the  so-called  ** upper  marble/*  which  is  bluish  grey  in  color,  and  fre- 
quently grey-streaked ;  and  the  "under  marble;*'  separated  from  the  upper 
by  micaceous  shale,  and  forming  a  bed  of  white  marble  500  metres  thick. 
All  the  dwellings  of  modern  Athens  are  built  of  this  stone,  some  of  them 
being  in  the  ancient  Greek  style,  others  in  Renaissance;  and  the  towns  of 
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Athens  and  Piraeus  consume  about  2,5O0^3,cxx>  cubic  metres  every  year* 
In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Pentelikon  district  are  the  ancient 
quarries  whence  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  took  the  beautiful  marble 
from  which  their  sculptures,  monuments,  statues,  and  buildings  were  made; 
and  the  material  for  the  new  palace  of  King  Otho,  erected  in  1835,  was 

*Zetticlinft  i^r  dn  Ber*-.  Iiatten>  and  SAliitenwaen,  trmii«lAt«<l  by  **TKe  Qaajry,"  of  Londoa. 
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derived  from  the  same  soitrce,  as  was  also  the  marble  used  in  building^  the 
Academy  of  Science,  tbe  University,  tbe  Vallian  Library,  the  Arsakion 
School,  the  Maseuni.  the  Polytechnic  Scht»ol,  the  Cathohc  Church  of  St. 
Dionysio»  the  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Zajipion  Exhibition,  the 
Bank  of  Athens,  part  of  llie  restored  Stadium  a  number  of  memorials, 
private  mansions,  &c.,  &c. 

The  English  G>mpany,  Marmor,  Limiletl,  has  leased  the  IVntelikon  mar- 
ble quarries,  and  has  also  large  quarries  at  Hagios  Dionysos,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  maiti  range  and  opposite  Stamatovouni.  The  marble  blocks 
are  conveved  from  the  quarries,  at  an  altitude  of  goo  metres,  to  the  Kep- 
hissia  station,  on  the  Attic  railway,  by  means  of  wire  tramways,  narrow- 
gauge  trucks,  aiul  a  railway  ii  kilometres  in  length.  At  Blount  Penteli- 
kon  and  Stamatovijuin  the  marl>le  is  cut  iti  1  docks  out  of  the  rock  by 
means  of  wire  ropes  set  in  motion  by  locomotive  engines,  this  method  pre- 
cinding  the  risk  of  cracking  the  marble.  By  this  means,  blocks  measuring 
7,90  X  1,15  X  0.69-=^  6.268  cubic  metres,  were  recently  preprxrcd  for  the 
building  of  the  National  Bank  and  the  restoration  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  the 
bhxrk  cut  for  the  Moltke  stattte  had  a  measurement  of  26  cubic  metres  in  tbe 
rough.  The  company  reckons  on  a  yearly  output  of  \  2,000  cubic  metres 
and  over.  Large  sawing  machines  for  cutting  the  marble  into  plates  are  iii 
course  of  erection  at  the  station  at  Hagios  Dionysos.  The  same  company 
is  opening  up  new  quarries  for  winning  white  mar!>le  in  Paros  (except 
the  Lychnites  from  the  Grotto  of  Nymphs),  the  black  Arcadian  marl)le, 
the  green  Tinos  marble  (\'crdc  antico).  colored  Latomi  marble,  white 
Skyros  (Colonna)  marble,  Cipollino  from  Karystos,  and  the  red  Maui 
mar?)le   (Rosso  antico). 

The  Grecian  Marble  Onipany  was  foundetl  in  11899,  and  acquired  the 
l^arokia  sawmills  and  the  St.  Minas  (juarries  at  Paros,  belonging  to  tlie 
Imnkrupt  Paros  Co.,  as  well  as  the  ancient  quarries  to  the  north  of  Naxos, 
The  marble  of  these  quarries,  at  which  the  half-finished  colossal  statue  of 
Apollo  is  to  be  seen,  is  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pale  grey,  and  is  {jartly  coarse, 
partly  fine,  in  the  grain.  The  strata  dip  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  to  the 
east,  and  the  cutting  surfaces  are  perpendicular  to  the  stratification,  a  cir- 
cumstance greatly  facilitating  the  recovery  of  large  blocks.  Over  200  cubic 
metres  of  marble  have  been  quarried,  and  conveyed  to  the  mole  by  a  narrow 
gauge  track  for  shitmient  to  Parokia,  where  it  is  sawn  up.  The  company 
reckons  on  an  annual  output  of  40,000  sq.  metres  of  plates.  The  same  com- 
pany also  owns  quarries  of  white  and  colored  marble  at  Antiparos.  and  of 
green  marble  at  Tinos. 

The  extremely  pure,  snow  white  statuary  mariile  at  Hagios  Minas 
was  known  to  the  ancients  as  Lychnites,  because  it  was  mined  by  lamp- 
light in  the  underground  workings.  It  occurs  as  a  bed,  i>2-4  metres  thick, 
between  depc^sits  of  pale  grey  coarse-grained  building  marble,  and  extends 
for  a  distance  of  600  metres  in  a  direction  from  N.K.  to  SAV,  On  the 
southwest  side  is  the  imderground  grotto  of  Pan,  and  on  the  northwest 
are  the  grottoes  of  Hermes  and  the  Nymphs.  The  marble  strata  rest  on 
micaceous  shales,  and  these  again  on  gneiss.  A  powerful  upheaval  has 
occurred  from  northeast  towards  the  southwest,  whereby  both  the  grey  and 
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the  white  niarhle  have  Inicn  so  fissured  thai  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
sound  blocks  of  any  great  size.  Attempts  were  made  in  1879  to  work  the 
two  kinds  of  marble,  and  the  company  formed  for  that  purpose  built  a 
small  harbor  at  Parbkia,  erected  steam-sawing  platit,  constructe<l  a  railway 
ra  kilometres  in  length,  to  the  St.  Minas  quarries,  where  a  steam  engine  w^as 
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put  into  jx>sition  for  compressing  air  to  win  the  marble,  and  a  long  inclined 
tunneh  Ijy  metres  in  length,  was  projected,  h>  run  in  :i  n<»rtbeasl  ilirivtion 
as  far  as  the  gn>tto  of  Hermes. 

However,  the  marble  blocks  left  by  the  ancients  in  tliis  groUo  were  m 
such  a  fissured  state  that  tliey  could  not  be  utilized*  and  the  preliminary 
works  mentioned  above  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  company  before 
the  true  Lychnite  was  reached.  Before  the  works  were  shut  d*>\vn»  the 
author  rcconmiendetl  the  opening  up  of  the  Nymphs'  grotto,  believing  the 
true  entrance  to  the  Lychnite  mine  would  be  found  at  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Nymph  bas-relief.  The  driving  of  a  sloping  tunnel  through  the 
ancient  waste*  for  a  distance  of  144  meters,  in  a  direction  west-north-west, 
led  to  the  striking  of  the  ancient  workings  at  a  depth  of  63  metres  below^ 
the  l>ed  of  the  valley.  An  ancient  surveying  mark  was  discovered,  and  it 
WSLS  found  that,  at  tliis  point,  the  bed  of  Lychnite  remained  intact  and 
exierKled  into  the  depths  at  a  sharp  angle.     The  Lychnite  was  of  excellent 


quality  and  milk  wliile  in  color,  with  a  pale  flesh  tint  io  places.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  was  not  free  from  fissures,  and  the  hlocks  did  not  exceed 
0.3  X  0'8  cubic  metres  in  size  (  1.15*1.30  metres  in  height),  so  that  they  were 
only  fit  for  husts  or  small  statues.  From  this  material  the  sculptor  Broutos 
executed  the  statues  of  Paris,  Achilles,  and  Miner%^a,  which  are  translucent 
in  the  light.  The  Lychnite  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  workings  seems 
to  be  less  affected  by  fractures  and  fissures.  The  immense  heaps  of  w^aste 
occupying  the  old  workings  indicate  that  the  first  trimming  of  the  blocks 
was  effected  in  situ;  and  thq  dimensions  of  the  chambers  show  that  the 
ancients  must  have  taken  out  about  25.000  cubic  metres  of  marble  from 
the  Nymphs'  grotto  alone.  At  the  present  time  the  working  of  the  Lych- 
nite deposit  has  ceased,  but  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  profit- 
ably resumed,  in  the  Nymphs*  grotto  at  least,  and  a  fort  her  supply  of  this 
valuable  stone  placed  at  the  disposal  of  modern  sculptors.     The  material  is 
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softer  and  easier  to  work  than  the  Pentelikon  marble,  and  is  free  from  the 
stains  found  in  the  latter. 

The  Verde  Antico  Marble  Co.,  Ltd, — The  ancient  quarries  of 
Karatchair,  from  which  monoliths  several  metres  in  length  were  formerly 
obtained,  are  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about  100  metres  above  the  plain, 
near   the   village  of   Kassamboli,   in   Thessaly,    ij^   hours'   journey   from 
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LarissaT  The  Mone  here  consists  of  a  peculiar  noii-sinilificd  ophtcalcilc* 
breccia,  which  is  enibccklcd  in  shales  and  overlaid  vviih  limestone.  When 
polished,  the  markings  of  this  stone  acquire  a  more  Ijeainiful  appearance 
than  the  analof^ous  ophicalcite  (Verde  antico)  from  Tinos.  The  monoliths 
of  Ha^ia  Sophia,  at  Constantinnple,  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  Lateran,  at 
Rome,  and  others,  were  taken  from  this  quarry.  The  present  company 
began  to  work  the  quarries  in  1896,  cutting  the  stone  with  wire  ropes,  as 
is  done  at  Pentelikon.  Operations  are  confined  to  the  winter  season,  the 
district  hLMiig  unhealthy  in  sununer.  and  the  output  is  about  45-50  cubic 
metres  a  month.  Over  20  monoliths,  4  metres  high»  have  been  shippe<l 
to  London  for  church  architecture.  The  stone  is  sent  to  \*olo  and  conveyed 
thence  by  sailing  vessels  To  Leghorn,  for  shipment  to  America. 

CuH)UJNo, — lliis  In-auiiful  whitish  green  itiarhle  is  obtained  from 
Brindley's  quarries  at  Styra.  When  ground  and  jiolishe*!  it  fret[uentJy 
exhibits  l>clts  and  stripes  of  aUemating  colors. 

The  other  known  deposits  of  marble  in  Greece  are  as  follow* ; — 

At  Lakki  there  is  an  ancient  quarry  \Helding  while  marble  of  coarse 
in,  similar  to  Lychniies;  this  is  worked  by  an  English  company. 

At  Nausa  and  I^nkcs  are  un\vorAce<l  beds  of  beatuiful  white  fine- 
grained marble;  an<J  yellowish  marble  is  found  m  southern  Faros. 

At  Apollonia  (Xaxos)  the  Grecian  company  works  large  t^ecls  of  fine 
and  coarsc-grainerj  marble,  which  is  sent  to  Parokia  to  be  sawn  into  plates. 

At  Tinos  is  quarried  a  white  marble^  occasionally  traversed  by  bluish 
Tcins  (Turkino),  or  colored  leek  green  by  blackish  serpentine.  \  erde  antico 
is  mined  at  Panormos,  from  which  quarry  the  monoliths,  six  metres  in 
length,  for  the  new  Catholic  church  of  St.  l>ionysios»  at  Athens,  were  ob- 
tained. A  tlark  grey  ( si>called  **black")  nmrble  is  found  at  linos,  and 
a  similar  stoue  at  N'axos,  on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  t  )zias. 

At  Kallisti  (*rhera)  is  an  un worked  black-sjxnted  marble. 

At  Skyros,  a  beautiful  ])ure  white  marbte,  and  some  with  black  and 
grey  snots,  similar  to  Carrara  marble,  are  worked  at  Colonna.  The  most 
important  ancient  fjuarrios  tJU  the  islantl.  yielding  colore*!  and  sjx>tted  mar- 
bles, are  situated  at  Papajanni  and  Latomi.  The  English  company  has 
quarries  at  Iris  Bukkaes.  ( )ros»  and  on  the  islan<l  of  V'alaska;  the  marble 
is  striped  and  spotted  with  yellow,  red  and  brown,  but,  unfortunately,  h 
seldom  found  in  large  bl<»cks.  In  tlie  olden  limes  a  great  <leal  of  this  marble 
was  sent  to  Rome. 

In  £«ib«)ea,  tin*  aticietu,  but  unworked,  quarries  at  Mount  CMia  con- 
tain largt-  monolith  pillars;  the  marble  is  greenish  grey  in  color.  At  Styros 
are  the  largest  of  all  the  ancteiit  quarries  in  Greece;  the  stone  is  Karystos 
marble  (micaceous  marble  or  Cqwdlinoi,  white  matrix  with  yellow  and 
blackish  leek-green  strit>es- 

In  Attica,  the  ancient  Pentelikon  quarries,  now  unworked,  contain 
5noiii*-whi(e  to  milk*wbite  stone.  That  in  the  caverns  contains  fine  em- 
beijdrd  particles  of  mica,  and  is  unsuitable  for  structures  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  nuKleni  quarries  at  Kokkinara  furnish  bluish  ^i^y,  clouderl 
and  streaked  marble;  that  at  \  alhyrevma  yiebls  white  marble,  rarely  spotted 
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Most  of  the  new  buildittgs  at  Athens  and  Piraeii?  are  constructed  of  this 
stone. 

Hymettos  marhle  is  streaked  with  black,  and  is  vitreous  and  brittle; 
that  of  Stavros  is  clouded  with  white  and  bloe. 

A  number  of  white  and  colored  marbles  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athens,  at  Pnyx,  Podarades.  H.  Marini,  etc.  Experience  gaitied  in  quarrying 
these  marbles  has  shown  that  the  stone  is  whiter  and  more  fully  crystalline 
the  further  northward  over  the  Pentelicon  from  Hymettos. 

At  Laurion,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Agriliesa,  are  ancient  qtiarries  thai 
supplied  the  marble  for  the  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Suniun  ;  there  are  also 
ancient  quarries  at  Thoriko. 

In  the  Poloponnesns  un worked  deposits  are  found  at  Doliana^ — white 
and  bluish  grey,  suitable  for  ordinary  architectural  purposes ;  Tripolitza — 
blackish  grey  lime  with  imprmts  of  fossil  mussels :  and  Kapsia  (near  the 
ancient  Mantinea),  a  blac^:  marble  that  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  Ancient 
quarries  in  the  Cape  Matapan  peninsula  (Taenaron)  and  the  district  of  Mani 
have  been  reopened  by  Marmor,  Ltd. 

Worked  deposits  in  the  same  province  are:  Dimaristika,  yielding  grey 
marble  spotted  with  white,  black,  and  green.  The  valued  red  marble  (rosso 
antiko)  of  the  ancients  was  obtained  from  Hagios  Ilias*  in  this  neighbor- 
hood:  Kastri.  brownish  red  and  white,  an  inferior  kind  of  rosso  antiko; 
Scutari,  red  (rosso  antiko)  ;  Marmari,  green,  and  green  and  white  marble* : 
Archontii,  green  and  white  similar  to  Campan  vert;  Cypriano  (the  harbor 
of  Hagios  Ilias),  pale  red  marble;  Taenaron  and  Kisternae,  a  handsome  red 
marble,  which  furnishe^l  the  red  blocks  for  the  memorial  erected  in  England 
to  Lord  Byron* 

In  Thessaly  a  pale  grey  marble  is  worked  at  Demetrias,  near  \olos,  and 
a  coarse-grained  marble  at  Trikeri :  whilst  an  unworked  deposit  of  white 
marhle  occurs  in  the  valley  of  Tenipe. 

The  actual  figures  relating  to  the  production  and  export  of  Grecian 
marble  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  it  is  estiumted  that  2.500 — 3,000  cubic 
metres  of  Pentehkon  marble  are  disposed  of  annually  m  Athens  and  Piraeus, 
the  total  value  being  375.000  drachmae:  the  Knglish  cnni]>any  alone  dis- 
posed of  1,500  cubic  metres, 

Granitk. — This  stone  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  but  only  one 
of  the  deposits  is  worked,  namely,  that  at  Mykonos  ( Cape  Turlo,  near 
Panorma)  ;  this  is  traversed  by  veins  of  iron,  lead,  and  heavy  spar.  Near 
the  village  of  Komi  (Tinos)  are  ancient  quarries  of  fine  grained  greyish 
white  granite,  from  which  monolith  jiillars  amh\  be  obtained.  At  Seriphos 
there  is  a  hard  fine-grained  granite  that  oB'ers  great  resistance  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  and  would  furnish  good  road  metal  and  millstones. 
Granite  is  also  found  at  Mount  Korona,  near  Angaries  (Xaxos),  a  coarse- 
grained stone ;  ai  Kastm  ( Delos }  :  at  the  Katopaliani  monastery  and  St. 
Hypakoe  {  Paros )  ;  at  Anai>hi,  traversed  by  veins  of  lead  glance;  at  Hagios 
hihannis  of  Pyrgon  (Jns):  and  at  Plaka  (Laurion),  where  it  forms  the 
matrix  of  the  ore  deposit-^,  and  is  occasionally  traversed  by  small  veins  of 
Wulfenite  (vellow*  lead  ore  J. 
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Porphyry, — At  Levxtsova,  near  the  ancient  Krokeae,  between  Sparta 
ind  Gythion.  are  ok!  quarries  of  Labrador  porphyritc*  dense  olive  green 
masses  of  felsitc  with  crystals  of  felspar,  forming  lode-like  masses  in  mica- 
ceous shale.  This  stone  was  the  renowned  decorative  building  stone  known 
to  the  Romans  as  *' Lacedaemonian  marble"  (Porfido  vcrdc  antico).  It  is 
hard  and  breaks  in  small  fragments. 

Serpentine, — This  rock  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Greece.  At 
Palaopolis  (Tinos)  is  the  precious  serpentine,  blackish  green  in  colon  with 
pale  green  veins,  quarried  by  the  ancients,  and  worked  as  Ophites. 

A.    CORDELt^, 


HOLSTON  MARBLE  OF  EASTERN  TENNESSEE, 

N  the  description  of  the  geolog>'  of  the  Maynardville  Atlas  sheet, 
just  published  as  a  geological  folio  by  the  U,  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Afn  Arthur  Keith  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Holston  marble  of  that  region. 

The  Maynardville  Atlas  sheet  covers  an  area  of  963  square  miles,  and 
includes  portions  of  Knox,  Sevier.  Anderson,  Campbell,  Union,  Qaibomc, 
Grainger,  and  Jefferson  counties,  all  of  which  lie  in  the  eastem  portion  of 
Uie  Slate, 

The  Holston  marble  occurs  in  the  formation  known  to  geologists  as  the 
Chicamauga  limestone.  The  marble  is  not  everywhere  present  where  this 
limestone  occurs,  but  has  been  found  in  great  quantities  in  three  belts  cross- 
ing the  southern  portion  of  the  area  in  a  northeast-southwest  direction.  The 
distribution  of  the  marble  and  the  location  of  the  quarries  is  shown  on  the 
excellent  geological  maps  included  in  the  folio. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  marble  beds  is  in  places  as  great  as  300  feet, 
but  by  no  means  the  whole  of  this  is  available  for  commerci'al  use.  Workable 
beds  are  rarely  as  thick  as  50  feet,  and  usually  in  that  thickness  there  is  a 
combination  of  several  varieties.  Variations  in  the  character  of  the  marbles 
are  due  to  differences  in  the  sediments  at  the  time  of  their  deposition. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  iron  oxide  or  hydrate,  and  clay  w^ere  deposited  together 
with  calcareous  shells  of  animals.  The  firmness  of  the  rock  is  due  to  its 
having  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  while  the  rich,  dark  colors  are  produced 
by  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  colors  vary  from  white  to  cream,  yellow  brown, 
chocolate,  red,  pink,  gray,  and  blue  in  endless  variety.  The  colors  may  be 
either  uniform  throughout  the  rock,  or  grouped  into  separate  crystals  or 
patches  of  crystals.  The  curious  and  fantastic  arrangement  of  the  colors 
is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  stone.  The  larger  portion  of  the  marble 
IS  of  a  distinctly  reddish  or  chocolate  color,  though  in  the  northern  portion 
of  its  area  blue  and  gray  lints  are  common.  All  of  the  marble  is  free  from 
siliceous  impurity  and,  when  otherwise  reasonably  pure,  takes  a  good  polish 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  weather. 

When  clay  is  present  in  large  proportions  the  stone  becomes  a  worthless 
shale.  Iron  oxide  is  likew  ise  an  impurity,  and  is  untlesirable  in  large  quantt- 
lies.     Slight  changes  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  component  materials 
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result  in  import  ant  changes  for  good  or  bad  in  the  character  tvf  the  marble. 
Such  clianges  are  comnion  in  tlie  deposition  ofi  all  sediments  and  must  be 
expected  to  occur  in  any  thick  bed  of  limestone.  The  changes  are  some- 
times rapid,  a  good  bed  frequently  becoming  poor  or  a  poor  bed  good  in 
a  short  distance.  Quarries  separated  from  one  another  have  different  series 
of  beds,  and  each  quarry  has  its  own  special  varieties. 

The  marble  as  it  usually  occurs  is  found  to  he  but  little  altered  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  The  pure  varieties  are  nearly  as  solid  at  the  surface 
as  at  great  depths.  Solution,  however,  has  prodticed  holes  and  caves 
down  to  the  level  of  the  surface  streams.  These  openings  are  sometimes 
of  aid  to  the  qoarryman  in  bis  attack  on  the  rock,  but  they  represent  a  loss 
of  much  valuable  stone. 

The  marble  is  well  fitted  for  withstanding  the  weather,  as  absorption 
tests  show  that  all  the  better  grades  are  highly  impervious  to  water.  The 
crushing  strength  of  the  purer  layers  is  also  very  high,  a  muiiber  of  samples 
giving  an  average  strengt!i  of  16,000  potinds  per  square  inch. 

The  location  of  quarries  is  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  dip,  but  as 
this  is  usually  steep  the  amount  of  stripping  is  not  great.  Xear  Hoist  on 
the  marble  is  some  distance  above  water  IcveL  but  further  north  the  marble 
usually  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  and  the  drainage  of  the  quarries 
becomes  a  troublesome  problem.  Even  in  the  more  elevated  quarries,  trouble 
is  frequently  caused  by  the  entrance  of  water  from  springs  and  underground 
streams.  M.  L.  F. 


THE  STONE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

I  01; urn    AKTK  LH. 

KLAHUMA  is  just  beginning  its  stone  production^  the  output 
iTEIfiil'  ^^^^  Hjoo.  all  in  limestone,  being  valued  at  $25,586.  This  is 
just  half  of  the  production  for  1899,  but  it  is  a  great  increase 
from  the  $3,rxx>  which  marked  the  valtie  of  t!ie  output  in  iSgK 
when  the  territory  first  figured  in  stone  production.  Most  of  the  stone  was 
used  for  paving  and  road-making*  the  value  of  that  used  for  Imilding  pur- 
poses being  only  $2,672.  That  the  territory  has  extensive  an<l  excellent 
deposits  of  stone  is  apparent  from  the  article  ptiblishcd  in  these  columtts 
a  few  months  ago  and  written  by  Prof.  Charles  Newton  Gould  of  the 
University  of  (  Jklahoma.  The  great  wealth  of  the  territory  is  in  its 
immense  deposits  of  g^^psum,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  developed  in  the 
near  future. 

Oregon  nnisl  be  given  the  |>lace  at  ihe  foot  of  all  the  states  in  the 
matter  of  its  stone  production,  only  New  Mexico  having  a  smaller  output. 
The  value  of  the  product  in  1900  was  $21,663,  half  of  which  was  in  lime- 
stone, and  the  rest  made  up  equally  of  granite  and  sandstone.  The  value  of 
the  granite  was  $5,3 15.  of  which  $993  was  sold  in  the  rough:  $1,500  was 
dressed  for  buikhng  purposes :  $2,500  was  dressed  for  monumental  pur- 
poses, and  $320  made  into'  paving  blocks.  The  sandstone  was  valued  at 
$5450.  of  which  $4,800  uap  srild  in  the  rcHigh,  $155  was  dressed  for  buihl- 
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ifig  purposes^  and  $55  sold  for  curbing  and  flagsttme.    The  limestone  output, 
valued  at  $!o,c>oo,  shows  a  fair  increase  over  the  two  preatling  years.    V'ir- 

Uually  the  enlirc  output  was  hnnifcl  into  lime.  The  stone  industry  shows  na 
signs  of  activity  in  this  state*  and  it  will  evidently  be  years  before  it  assumes 
any  inifK^rtance. 

Not  only  docs  Petinsylvania  continue  at  the  hearl  of  the  stone  producing 
states,  but  its  output  is  almost  double  that  of  its  nearest  comijetitor.  Ver- 
mont* The  value  of  the  stone  production  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
$8,104,675.  Trap  rock,  valued  at  $276,084*  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
granite  otUput  of  the  state  in  Tt)oo.  The  vahie  of  the  granite  was  $120,187, 
making  a  total  of  $396,271.  This  was  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  all  in  trap  nKk,  as  the  proiluction  of  granite  was  a  little  less.  Of  the 
latter  stone   there   was    sold   in   the   rough   $71,454:  dressefl   for  building 

I  purposes,  $14,761  ;  dressed  for  monumental  work.  $507;  made  into  paving 

iblocks,  $13,189;  curbing.  $10,664.  Including  the  trap  HK'k,  there  waa 
crushed  fc»r  roads  $285,2c>6.  The  state  was  third  in  sandstone  production. 
with  a  total  of  $1,050,248,  of  which  $281,454  was  for  bluestone,  and  $768.- 
7fj4  for  sandstone  proper.  This  showed  the  enormous  gain  of  $335,195 
over  the  figures  fnr  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  output,  $247,586  was  sold 
in  the  rough;  $412,633  was  dressed  for  building  purposes;  $243,118  was 
sold  fnr  curbing  and  tlagslone.  and  $6,927  was  made  into  grin<lstones  ami 
whetstones.  Pennsylvania  had  a  slate  production  of  $2,713,598,  more  than 
ei[ual  to  the  entire  output  of  all  the  other  states  combined.  There  has  lieeit 
a  steady  growth  in  this  industry  for  some  years  past.  Most  of  the  output, 
to  tlie  value  of  $2,277,192,  was  in  roofing  slate,  leaving  only  $436406  for 
other  varieties.  The  state  produced  marble  to  the  value  of  $151,167,  a 
great  increase  from  $3().373.  which  represented  the  value  of  the  outj^ut  two 
years  previous.     Of  the  marble  there  was  sold  in  the  rough.  $16,056;  for 

^building,  Si02,c)04:  for  cemetery  purposes,  $10,003.  and  for  interior  work, 
^,ooo.     Nearly  half  of  Pennsylvania's  stone  output  was  in  limestone,  which 
bad  a  total  value  uf  $3,800,318*  much  the  largest  in  its  history.    There  was 
ed   for  building  purpcjses,  $128,997;  used   for  paving  and   roadmaking. 

[$684,983;  riprap,  $660;  made  into  lime,  $910,903;  sold  to  lime  buniers, 
90t799'  wsed  for  flux.  $1  ♦949,859.  and  for  other  purposes,  $103,117.  The 
increase  in  the  production  of  limestone  over  the  previous  year,  amounting 
to  $711,735,  was  almost  wholly  in  the  amount  used  for  flux,  Tliere  was 
a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  lime  burned,  but  not  enough  to 
prevent  the  state  fmm  easily  ranking  first  in  lime  pro<iuction.  Tlie  cause 
of  the  decrease  was  due  chiefly  to  the  high  price  of  coal.  Farmers  who 
depende<l  u^kju  coal  for  fuel  in  burning  lime  were  unable  to  keep  their  kilns 
running.  Much  of  the  lime  burned  in  this  state  is  used  by  the  fanners 
on  their  land  an<l  is  burned  for  this  puqjose  alone.  When  the  figures  for 
the  past  year  arc  available  it  will  doubtless  be  found  that  the  stone  industry 
in  all  of  its  branches  in  Pennsylvania  has  shown  a  marked  growth.  The 
sandstone  of  the  state  is  admirably  suited  for  building  purfx)ses.  and  is 
deservedly  popular.  The  blueslone  production  is  steadily  growing,  and 
the  state  has  immense  deposits  from  which  to  draw.     This  stone,  which 
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is  unrivalled  for  certain  purposes,  is  produced  only  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  state,  as  in  the  former,  the  production  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  the  majority  of  quarries  lack  adequate  equip- 
ment. There  are  a  few  progressive  firms  in  the  field,  and  with  the  growth 
in  the  demand  for  the  stone  it  may  be  expected  that  the  producers  will  find 
the  necessity  for  bringjtnsj  their  quarries  more  nearly  up  to  date.  The  past 
year  has  shown  an  ahsolmel\  unprecedented  activity  in  the  slate  region.  The 
old  quarries  have  been  rushed  with  orders  and  have  worked  to  their  fullest 
capacity,  and  a  mmibcr  of  quarries  that  have  been  idle  for  years  have 
started  up  again*  The  export  trade  was  large,  owing  to  labor  troubles 
abroad.  Tbe  outlook  is  very  favorable  in  the  way  of  marble.  The  Unfading^ 
Blue,  which  has  long  been  used  with  good  effect  in  building,  is  now  meet- 
ing with  decided  appreciation  for  monumentaJ  purposes.  There  are  won- 
derful deposits  of  serpentine  in  the  vicinity  of  Easton.  very  little  worked 
as  yet,  but  certain  to  come  upon  the  market  the  coming  year.  The  deposit 
is  unique  in  that  it  contains,  aside  from  the  regdatioii  serpentine,  a  com- 
bination of  serpentine  and  rose  dolomite,  giving  the  much  desired  union  of 
red  and  green.  With  the  tremendous  development  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  Pennsylvania,  there  h  no  fear  for  the  future  of  limestone  pro- 
duction. There  have  recently  Ijcrn  various  combinations  among  the  large 
(juarries  that  will  lead  to  increased  output.  The  stt'ady  and  consistent 
agitation  of  the  Good  Roads  question  must  result  in  stimulating  the  produc- 
tion of  granite  and  trap  n>ck  in  this  state,  so  that  in  every  department 
the  outlook  for  Pennsylvania  is  as  favorable  as  could  be  asked. 

Out  of  Rhode  Island's  total  stone  production  of  $461,144,  no  less  than 
$444,316  was  for  granite.  Tliis  was  an  increase  for  the  latter  stone  of 
$44,188  over  the  previous  year.  The  increase  was  chiefly  in  the  value  of 
stone  dressed  for  building  purposes  and  monumental  work.  The  uses  to 
which  the  granite  was  put  was  as  follows:  Sold  in  the  rough,  $70,800; 
dressed  for  building  purposes.  $120,428;  dressed  for  monutnental  work. 
$232,144;  made  into  paving  blocks,  $13,382;  curbing,  $3,461;  crushed  for 
roads,  $3483;  rip-rap,  $618.  Rhode  Island  produced  limestone  to  the  value 
of  $16,828,  about  two  thou.saud  dollars  less  than  the  previous  year,  but  a 
large  increase  over  the  amounts  of  former  years.  Virtually  all  of  this  was 
made  into  lime.  The  year  just  ended  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  stone 
iiidustry  of  the  state,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. One  oi  the  oldest  and  most  famcais  of  the  granite  companies  has  long 
been  involved  in  legal  complications,  but  this  vexatious  matter  was  finally 
settled  a  few  months  ago.  '  Rhode  Island  granite  is  famous  all  over  this 
country,  and  is  one  of  the  few  American  stones  that  has  been  regularly 
exported  to  England. 

The  growth  of  the  stcne  industry  in  South  Carolina  during  the  past 
few^  years  has  been  amazing.  The  total  value  produced  in  1900  was  $539r 
217,  and  of  this,  the  value  of  the  granite  output  was  not  less  than  $500,802! 
To  appreciate  what  these  figures  mean,  and  with  what  stupendous  strides 
the  granite  industry  in  the  state  has  advanced,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  output  of  1897  was  only  $37*820;  of  1898,  $169,518;  of  1899,  $361,034. 
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With  the  general  prosperity  in  whicli  all  of  the  Souih  shared,  it  is  only 
natural  that  there  should  he  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  coarse  granite 
rru^hetl  for  roads  and  usvd  for  riprap.  But  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  South  Carohna  granite  that  there  was  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  fine  stone  sold  for  building  and  monumental  stock. 
ITic  uses  to  which  the  stone  was  put  were  as  follows:  Sold  in  the  rough, 
$6,376:  dressed  for  building  purposes.  $143750;  dressed  for  monumental 
work.  $26498 ;  made  into  paving  blocks,  $7^077 ;  curbing.  $2,625  I  crushed 
for  roads.  $90459;  rip  rap.  $215,017.  The  value  of  the  limestone  output, 
including  a  small  amount  for  North  Carolina,  was  $38415.  Almost  the 
entire  amount  was  burned  into  lime*  There  has  been  great  activity  in  the 
granite  fields  of  the  state  ihe  past  year,  and  several  new  companies  have 
brcji  started.  The  output  for  1902  will  undoubtedly  show  a  decided  advance. 
Promising  deposits  of  marble  have  been  prospected,  especially  in  Union 
county,  and  there  are  strong  probabilities  that  South  Carolina  will,  before 
long,  take  a  place  among  the  marble  producing  slates. 

South  Dakota  is  also  torging  ahead,  with  a  stone  production  for  1900 
valued  at  $174,552,  Of  this  amount,  $114, 115  was  for  granite,  the  output 
having  doubled  since  1897.  Its  uses  were  divided  as  follows;  Sold  in 
the  rough,  $61,915;  dressed  for  building  purposes,  $7,245;  dressed  for  mon- 
umental work,  $5,645;  made  into  paving  blocks.  $10,344;  curbing,,  $6,195 » 
crushed  for  roads,  $12,645;  riprap,  $21,000,  The  sandstone  product  was 
valued  at  $12,675.  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  previous  year.  Of  this, 
$5,500  was  sold  in  the  rough,  and  $6,800  dressed  for  building  purposes.  The 
limestone  output  was  $47,762,  of  which  $14,380  was  made  into  lime  and 
$33,(182  was  used  for  flux.  The  state  has  excellent  stone  resources,  and 
these  will  be  steadily  developed  witli  the  growili  of  the  population.  The 
so-called  *'jasper"  stone  has  met  with  great  favor  for  Us  strength  and  dura- 
biJity, 

The  stone  output  for  Tennessee  was  valued  at  $674,109.  Of  this  amount 
the  marble  product  was  $424,054,  the  state  still  holding  third  place  in  this 
industry,  an<l  showing  a  gain  of  more  than  $60,000  over  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  marlilc  there  was  sold  in  the  rough  $88,284 ;  for  building  purposes, 
$36750 ;  for  cemetery  work.  $70,250.  and  for  interior  use,  $228,770.  Opera- 
tions in  slate  are  only  spasmodically  carried  on,  and  the  production  for 
J  900  amounted  to  but  $250.  The  limestone  output  was  valued  at  $238,503, 
m  slight  increase  due  to  the  amount  used  for  flux.  Limestone  sold  for  build- 
ing purposes,  $22,800:  for  paving  and  roadmaking,  $26,490;  ma«le  into  lime. 
$128,035;  flux,  $60,564-  The  sandstone  production  was  $ir,3oo,  all  of  the 
Ftone  bemg  used  for  building  purp«ises.  During  the  year  that  has  just 
ended  the  marWe  trade  of  Tennessee  has  been  in  a  most  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. The  old  quarries  have  been  activly  worked,  and  j>romising  new  de- 
posits have  been  opened  up.  No  stone  prothiced  in  tJiis  country  is  better 
stuled  for  interior  use,  and  with  the  increase  in  building  operations  tlie  de- 
mand for  it  is  steadily  growing.  As  was  recently  pointed  out  in  this  maga- 
zine, what  is  imperatively  needed  in  the  Temiessee  marble  field  is  sucli  a 
capitalization  that  jobs  of  any  magnitude  can  lie  undertaken.     This  would 
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place  the  state  on  the  same  footing  as  the  two  greater  marble  centers,  Ver 
mont  and  Georg-ia. 

The  stone  proflnction  of  Texas  was  $237,835.  of  which  amotint  the  \mv- 
stone  outpnt  was  vahied  at  $124,728.  This  was  an  increase  of  one-fifth  in 
the  latter  stone  over  tlie  previous  year,  most  oi  which  was  in  material  for 
paving  and  roadniakjngf.  The  nses  of  ihe  limestone  were ;  ?nr  hin!din;4 
pnrposes,  $15,681  ;  paving  and  roadniaking,  $9,821  ;  made  into  lime,  $79,659: 
flux,  $18,942.  The  granite  output  was  $76.o(<),  as  against  $84,945  for  the 
previous  year.  Of  this  jimount,  $19,808  was  «iold  in  the  rough;  $25,616 
was  dressed  for  monumental  work;  $3,500  was  used  for  curbing:  $6,015 
was  crushed  for  roads,  and  $21,000  was  used  for  riprap.  The  sandstone 
production  was  $37,038,  a  very  sliglit  gain.  There  was  sold  in  the  rough. 
$15,066;  dressed  for  building  purposes,  $12,847,  ^"^'  ^*^'^d  fur  curbing  and 
flagstone,  $9,125.  No  state  has  a  greater  wealth  of  undeveloped  resources 
than  Texas.  These  are  gradually  being  investigated  and  made  known  by 
the  State  (ieological  Survey.  There  are  beautifid  marl>Ies  in  the  state,  in- 
cluding a  rich  green  that  has  been  prospected  and  may  soon  l>c  put  upon 
the  market.  Recently  deposits  of  soapstone  and  talc  liave  attracted  atten- 
tion. There  is  an  excellent  sandstone  in  the  IVcos  region  that  was  rather 
extensively  worked  some  time  ago,  '  Legal  complications  interrupted  pro- 
duction, bi!t  a  new  company  has  taken  over  the  property  and  will  doubles s 
do  much  to  exploit  the  stone  in  the  near  future, 

Utati  produced  stone  valued  at  $8t,652.  Of  this,  $68,133  was  sand- 
stone, more  than  double  the  output  of  the  previous  year.  There  was  sold 
in  the  rough,  $9,029;  dressed  for  building  purposes,  $52,548;  sold  for 
curbing  and  Hagstone,  $5,006.  The  great  increase  was.  of  course,  in  the 
amount  used  for  building.  Granite  production  fell  off  more  than  a  half, 
the  vahie  being  only  $2,170,  equally  divided  between  stone  sold  in  the 
rough  and  stone  dressed  for  monumental  work.  The  future  of  the  sand* 
stone  industry  in  Utah,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  western  states,  seems  to 
be  particularly  promising.  The  stone  is  sound  and  even  in  texture,  of  good 
color,  and  can  easily  be  worked.  It  seems  to  staud  the  severe  climate  un- 
usually well. 

Vemiont  takes  second  place  among  stone-prod U9ing  states,  with  an 
output  for  1900  reaching  the  enormous  total  of  $4,704,202.  As  in  the  case 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  alone  surpasses  it,  the  preeminence  of  X'erniont 
is  due  to  the  variety  of  its  stone  resources.  Its  production  of  marble  was 
valued  at  almost  two  and  a  half  nullion  dollars ;  the  granite  output  passed 
the  nulliou'dollar  mark  by  a  good  margin:  slate  aniost  reachecf  a  full  million, 
while  there  was  a  most  respectalile  production  of  limestone.  For  some 
years  past  Vermont  has  quarried  and  sold  such  an  immense  amount  of 
marble  that  there  has  lieen  no  room  for  great  gains,  alt  hough  an  increase 
is  shown  each  year.  The  value  for  igoo  was  $2,484,852,  divided  as  to 
uses  as  follows:  Sold  in  the  rough,  $123,310:  building,  $574,623;  orna- 
mental, $6,000;  cemetery,  $1,510,980;  interior.  $202,950;  for  other  pur- 
poses, $66,989.  The  output  of  granite  was  $1,113,788,  a  slight  decrease 
which  was  in  the  value  of  granite  sold  for  building  purposes,  as  there  w*as 
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'increase  in  moniinicntal  stock,  A  very  small  unioiitu  of  granite  wa> 
cd  for  paving  ciirfiing,  r(»a<lmaktn|L;  anil  ripraj),  only  about  $io,ooa  worth 
all.     There  was  sold  in  the  rough,  $526,370:  dressed  for  building  pw 

''poses,  $49,763,  and  ilressed  for  monumental  work,  $527,053.  \cmTotn 
mnks  second  in  the  list  of  slate-producing  states.  Iwilh  in  the  value  of 
roofing  slate  and  milled  stock.  The  output  was  valued  at  $t>i7462,  of  which 
$7Q5474  was  roofing  sVdU\  The  finieslone  prcjduclion  was  $188,100.  all 
but  a  few^  hundred  dollars  of  which  represents  the  stone  humetl  into  lime, 
Ne\'er  in  its  entire  history  has  the  marhlu  industr>'  of  Vermont  showed  a 
greater  activity  than  in  the  year  just  ended,  llic  most  striking  feature  was 
the  formation  of  a  new^  company,  with  ample  financial  backing,  to  take 
over  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  quarries,  as  w  ell  as  a  great  marl>le 
property  that  has  been  known  for  years  but  never  worked.  This  new  con- 
cern is  building  mills  of  the  largest  si^e  and  most  improvetl  equipment.  The 
industry  at  Dorset,  which  has  not  been  particularly  active  for  some  years 
pa5t.  receives  a  great  impetus  in  the  construction  of  the  Xew  York  Public 
Library*  Other  important  changes  are  in  contemplation  this  coming  spring. 
Both  the  granite  and  the  slate  industries  have  prospered  greatly  the  past 
year,  and  enter  uptjn  u>02  with  the  promise  f)f  far  exceeding  any  produ*. 
tion  the  state  has  ever  known. 

The  stone  pnxluct  of  \irginia  for  ujoo  was  valued  at  $810,609,  The 
limestone  output  was  valued  at  $403,318,  a  great  increase  over  recent  years. 
This  gain  was  largely  in  the  stone  used  for  tlux,  which  was  valueil  at 
2^/J^o,    Tlie  amount  burned  into  lime,  $151,687,  also  showed  a  substan- 

^lial  increase.  The  granite  outjnit  was  valued  at  $2U,o8o*  a  little  less  than 
the  previous  year,  but  much  in  advance  of  two  and  three  years  before. 
There  was  sold  in  the  rough,  $54,225;  dresse<l  for  building  purposes.  $55 

dressed  for  monumental  work,  $21,461:  made  into  paving  blocks, 
(16.605:  curbing,  $8,8 lo;  crushed  for  roads,  $38,850;  riprap,  $15,833.  Ow- 
ing  to  business  changes,  but  a  small  quantity  of  sandstone  w^as  quarried  in 
\  1  in   igoo.     The  value  was  $6,000,  all  of  the  slmie  l»eing  used  for 

ill  :      Tliere  was  a  slight   gain   in  the  slate  output,  the  value  being 

$190,^11,  all  but  $5,000  of  which  was  in  roofing  slate.  The  figures  for  the 
year  just  ended  are  likely  lo  show  a  decided  increase  in  all  branches,  \'ir- 
ginia  has  some  rare  dqK)sits  of  granite,  in  colors  and  mottlings  that  are 
unique.  These  have  attracted  great  attention  wherever  the  samples  have 
1'  *L     No  determined  efforts  have  bt-en  matle  to  exploit  this  stone,  but 

I  Innsr  be  kept  from  the  market  with  the  present  strong  demand  for 

novelties 

VV'ashingion's  stone  ]>roduction  in  1900  was  valued  at  $378,032.  Lime- 
sione  to  the  amount  of  $249,163  was  produced,  almost  double  as  much  as 
the  previous  year.  Nearly  all  of  it,  or  $239,022.  was  bumeil  into  linv 
The  sandstone  output  was  $68,133,  of  which  $38,21 1  was  sold  in  the  rough, 
and  $29,172  dressed  for  building  purposes.  The  granite  production  in- 
creased slightly  over  1899,  hut  showed  an  enormous  gain  over  previous 
years.  Tlie  total  output  was  $48,900:  sold  in  the  rough.  $15,500:  dressed 
for  building  purposes*  $13,500:  dressed   for  monumental   work,  $\0f3OCi\ 
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curbing,  $9,5CX).  The  marble  quarried  and  sold  amounted  to  $11,836,  most 
of  which  was  used  in  cemetery  work.  Marble  production  in  Washington 
has  merely  made  a  promising  beginning.  There  is  a  great  wealth  of  marble 
and  onyx  in  a  wide  range  of  color  and  markings.  Recently  a  tremendous 
boom  in  marble  properties  has  begun,  and  there  is  danger  that  an  industry 
which  might  mean  much  to  tlie  state  will  be  mined  by  reckless  speculation. 

West  Virginia's  total  stone  production  was  $199,316.  The  value  of 
limestone  was  $53,701,  a  slight  decrease.  There  was  sold  in  the  rough, 
$9,391;  burned  into  lime,  $36,677;  sold  to  lime  burners,  $5,851,  and  used 
for  flux,  $1,742.  The  sandstone  output  was  $72,438,  of  which  there  was  sold 
in  the  rough,  $6,615;  dressed  for  building  purposes,  $58700,  and  sold  for 
grindstones,  $6,823.  There  has  just  begun  in  West  Virginia  the  develop- 
ment of  extensive  deposits  of  limestone  which  is  particularly  suited  for 
fluxing  purposes.  A  number  of  new  quarries  arc  being  opened  on  the 
most  extensive  scale*  and  will  probal)ly  be  in  full  operation  this  spring. 

Wisconsin,  in  1900,  took  tenth  place  among  the  stone  producing  states* 
its  (jutpnt  being  valued  at  $1,478,967.  The  limestone  product  had  a  value 
of  $989,685,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  $163,199  over  the  previous  year- 
Sold  for  building  purposes,  $177,386;  paving  and  road-making,  $231,356; 
riprap,  $110,263;  made  into  lime,  $445,193;  sold  to  lime-burners,  $3,630; 
llux,  $15,861.  The  granite  output  was  $407,711,  a  gain  of  $137,173  over 
the  previous  year.  Sold  m  the  rough,  $19,335 »  dressed  for  building  pur* 
poses,  $90,985:  dressed  for  monumental  work,  $107,142;  made  into  paving 
blocks,  $101,902;  curbing,  $5,875;  crushed  for  roads,  $81,544;  riprap,  $928. 
The  figures  for  sandstone  production  are  less  favorable.  The  value  was  only 
$81,571,  a  decrease  of  $51*330  from  the  previous  year.  Many  of  the  larger 
quarries  gave  decreased  production,  and  less  stone  was  used  in  railroad  con- 
struction. Sold  in  the  rough,  $30.237 ;  dressed  for  building  purposes,  $47,- 
680,  The  year  just  ended  showed  a  fair  activity.  It  witnessed  a  combina- 
tion of  the  crushed  stone  producers  that  promises  to  put  this  branch  of  the 
industry  on  a  sound  footing.  Heretofore  competition  has  been  so  keen  that 
profit  was  out  of  the  question.  All  that  is  needed  in  order  to  give  Wiscon- 
sin granites  a  foremost  place  for  decorative  purposes  and  fine  monumental 
work  is  increased  railroad  facilities.  In  rich  coloring  the  stone  is  surpassed 
by  no  other  now  produced  in  the  world. 

Wyoming  has  done  but  little  as  yet  in  the  stone  line.  The  total  produc- 
tion for  1900  was  only  $39,436.  Of  this,  $27,671  was  sandstone,  a  slight 
decrease.  Sold  in  the  rough,  $16,354;  dressed  for  building  purposes,  $8,317. 
The  granite  output  was  $8,700;  sold  in  the  rough,  $6,900;  dressed  for  build- 
ing purposes,  $1,800.  Limestone  production,  $3,065,  of  which  there  was 
made  into  lime  $2,640,  and  used  for  building  purposes,  $425.  Wyoming  has 
enormous  deposits  of  fine  sandstone,  suitable  for  building  or  the  manufac- 
ture of  grindstones.  The  only  thing  that  prevents  the  development  of  the 
industry  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  within  reasonable  distance. 
With  the  growth  of  population  this  stone  will  find  its  opportunity. 

In  the  four  articles  which  w^e  have  prepared,  based  upon  returns  made  to 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  supplemented  by  reports  from  correspondents 
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of  this  magazine,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  was  general  prosperity  in 
the  stone  industry  during  iqoo.  Tlie  returns  for  1901  cannot  be  tatnilatcd 
and  published  for  months,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  will  show  a  decided 
advance  in  almost  every  line.  Unless  there  is  some  set-hack  that  cannot  now 
be  foreseen  the  year  just  beginning  will  be  almost  beyond  comparison  with 
anything  that  has  ever  preceded  it. 


CEMENT-MAKING  IN  INDIANA. 


\EQUENT  mention  has  been  made  of  the  growth  of  the  cement 
industry  in  Indiana.  Two  years  ago  the  State  produced  no 
Portland  cement  at  all  A  factory  was  built  at  Stroh,  and  last 
year  this  had  an  output  of  120,000  barrels,  valued  at  $150,000. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  ajuvther  factory  was  completed  at  Syracuse*  and 
although  this  was  only  operated  eight  months,  it  prodticed  153,201  barrels, 
valued  at  $i99j6i.  Both  of  these  factories  have  recently  tiecn  greatly  en- 
larged. The  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Allcntown.  Pa.,  some 
time  ago  purchased  200  acres  of  stone  land  two  miles  northeast  of  Mitchell. 
Lawrence  County,  and  40  acres  of  shale  at  **Blue  Lick/'  Jackson  County. 
They  arc  now  completing  an  immense  plant  at  Mitchell  that  will  have 
a  capacity  at  the  start  of  2.000  barrels  a  day.  Ten  large  steel  rolar>*  kilns, 
each  60  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  are  already  on  the  ground*  Work 
on  the  construction  of  the  plant  has  been  delaye<l  somewhat  owing  to  the 
severity^  of  the  weather  and  the  inability  of  the  company  to  get  the  necessary 
amount  of  iron.  Several  huihlings.  however,  are  already  completed.  All  of 
the  buildings  have  foundations  of  concrete  and  the  walls  of  all  of  them  ex- 
cejH  the  office  are  built  of  cement  and  iron. 

State  Geologist  \V.  S.  Blatchlcy.  who  has  been  untiring  in  his  effort* 
to  develop  the  stone  resources  of  the  state  and  who  has  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  the  suitability  of  Indiana  limestone  for  cement  itiaking*  is 
iiaturally  greatly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  Uxis  immense  plant  at 
Mitchell.  After  inspecting  the  work  being  done  by  tlic  Lehigh  Company ^ 
Mr  Blatchley  said: 

**The  deposit  of  shale  in  Jackson  County  was  unknown  until  I  dis- 
covered  it  in  July.  1897.  and  published  a  full  account  of  it»  wnth  chemical 
analysis,  in  my  report  for  that  year.  Approximately.  23  per  cent,  of  shale 
is  mixed  with  77  per  cent,  of  limestone,  both  having  been  previously  ground 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  burned  in  the  rotary  kilns.  The  fuel  used 
mil  be  powdered  coal  blown  into  one  end  of  the  kiln  by  a  rotary  blower. 
After  burning,  it  is  again  ground  fine  into  the  finished  product.  The  stone 
used  has  been  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  98  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

**For  several  years  I  have  called  attention  in  my  reports  to  the  suitabili^ 
of  the  stone  about  Bloomington.  Bedford,  Mitchell  and  other  [Kiints  in 
southern  Indiana  for  making  Portland  cement.  I  published  the  results  of 
lc*ts  which  showed  the  cement  from  such  stone  to  equal  in  tensile  strcu^\\ 
that  made  from  any  material  in  llie  United  States,  ^md  to  bt  C!«^A^  \V  t«? 
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superior:  to  that  imported.  The  Lehigh  Conipatiy.  before  investing  a  dollar 
at  Mitchell,  made  the  kind  of  a  test  which  all  such  enterprises  should  make. 
They  shipped  to  their  factories  at  Allentowii  two  carloads  of  the  stone, 
one  carload  of  shale  and  one  of  Indiana  coah  From  these  raw  materials 
they  made  a  large  quantity  of  cement.  This  was  found  to  he  of  most  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  fully  substantiated  all  the  claims  I  had  made  for  the 
materials.  Witfi  the  raw  material  present  in  inexhaustible  quantity ;  with 
excellent  railway  transportation  and  with  cheap  coal  from  the  counties 
adjoining,  the  Lehigh  Company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  their  ciioice  of  a 
site.  With  these  three  factors  present  they  can  turn  out  completed  product 
as  cheaply  as  any  company  in  the  L'mon.'' 


AMERICA  S  IMPORTATION   OF  SCOTCH  GRANITE. 


HE  year  that  has  just  ended  has  been  phenomenally  prosperous 
in  the  American  granite  trade.  The  improvement  has  been 
noted  in  all  lines.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  there 
been  such  activity  in  building,  and  some  of  the  largest  contracts 
ever  awarded  for  single  buildings  have  gone  to  the  granite  companies. 
The  monumental  trade  !ias  also  responded  to  the  general  conditions  of 
prosperity.  Municijial  improvements  throughout  the  country,  aggregating 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  undertaken*  and  these  have 
flooded  the  quarries  with  orders.  While  conditions  are  so  satisfactory  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  trade  in  the  granite  centers  of  the  old  world  have 
been  nothing  like  as  prosperous.  While  business  has  shown  an  improvement 
in  most  places  over  1900,  it  did  not  make  the  gains  that  were  expected. 
On  the  continent  a  distinct  feeling  of  depression  is  noted.  In  England  the 
granite  men  were  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  actual  condition  of  alTairs. 
With  the  country  at  war  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  very  decided 
gains  could  be  made  in  the  granite  industry.  In  the  Aberdeen  district 
the  architectural  and  monumental  dcpartjuents  have  shown  fairly  good 
results.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  have  been  pretty  well  supplied  with 
orders  and  the  volume  of  business  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year,  owing 
to  the  development  of  architectural  work  in  granite.  It  is  reported  as  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  trade  that  while  the  demand  for  polished  granite 
fronts  for  London  and  other  large  cities  fell  off,  the  loss  was  more  than 
made  good  by  orders  received  from  small  towns  in  every  part  of  the  King- 
dom. The  trade  with  the  colonies  is  considered  satisfactory,  with  the 
exception  of  Soutli  Africa,  which  was  always  a  large  customer  fur  monu- 
mental work.  When  the  present  war  is  brought  to  a  conchtsion  it  is 
believed  that  the  demand  from  South  Africa  will  be  larger  than  ever  before* 
not  only  for  monumental  but  for  architectural  granite  as  well.  Conservative 
ohser\^ers  believe  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  be  followed  by  an 
unprecedented  development  of  the  country  and  consequent  building  activity. 
The  demand  for  granite  frotri  Continental  countries  has  also  increased, 
ir*  the  case  of  France  to  a  marked  degree.  That  country  is  showing  a 
desire  for  an  increased  supply  of  polished  work  in  granite. 
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if  an  invasion  of  American  granite,  the  dccrea^r 
of  Iratle  with  America  has  cau^&ed  apprehension.  The  Quarry,  uf  I-tnukin, 
says  that  hitherto  the  export  trade  of  America  has  formed  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  monumental  department  at  Aberdeen.  It  was  at  one  time 
a  profitable  business  and  the  principal  su|>i^rt  of  a  number  of  the  Aberdeen 
granite  merchants*  but  its  decline  in  recent  years  has  In^en  so  marked  that 
it  has  been  praclically  abandoned  by  a  number  of  the  more  enterprisinij 
granite  manufacturers,  who  have  discovered  otlicr  channels  of  outlet  ft>r 
their  products.  Since  iSfj2  (which  was  a  record  year)  there  has  been  ahnost 
a  steady  clecline  in  the  exfjort  trade  to  America  until  it  has  almost  reached 
vanishing  point.  The  followmg  table  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  rapid 
dinrhne  that  lias  taken  place  in  what  was  a  few  years  ago  a  most  important 
branch  of  the  AUTdeen  granite  trade: — 

11892       \  alue  Exported  .  .  £128,564 

»*^>3       M  o  91335 

iH'M      M  t.  M_^.57o 

J*<^>5       M  «  ^^^159 

l^P  ,.  M  55452 

1898  .,  „  26,710 

i8<)9       M  ..  18,078 

njuo  M  M  i8/x>2 

1901  .,  M  t74<o 

It  is  not  expecte<l  that  the  ex|>t)rt  trade  in  granite  momunents  to  America 
Mill  ever  regain  its  former  proportions,  and  granite  manufacturers  do  not 
VCem  anxious  to  cultivate  ibis  branch  of  the  business  now.  for  reasons  best 
know*n  to  themselves.  What  has  been  lost,  however,  in  the  American  trade 
has  been  more  than  neuirabzed  by  the  growing  tlemand  in  recent  years  for 
pulishe<1  stones  for  architectural  purposes  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Inited 
Kingdom.  Although  the  volume  of  business  done  in  this  department  may 
Itave  fluctuated,  there  has  been  an  upward  tendency  for  many  years,  and  the 
tuturc  prospects  are  of  an  encouraging  character  With  a  return  to  activit> 
in  the  building  trade,  a  great  advancement  in  the  architectural  branch  ot 
the  granite  trade  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  great  interest  that  i^ 
being  taken  in  perfecting  the  most  advanceil  methoils  of  artistic  w*ork  in 
granite,  and  the  enormous  expense  that  has  recently  been  incurred  by  tht 
jntn:H!ucti<in  of  macbincrv  for  the  more  rapid  [mKhiction  of  the  mann 
factured  article,  are  significant  signs  that  the  granite  manufacturers  art 
detemiined  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  would  l»e  Hkely  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  the  trade.  There  are  now  many  yards  in  Aberdeen  when 
Ihc  superfine  work  executed  by  the  pneumatic  carving  ttx:*!  can  be  seen 
to  advantage,  which  marks  an  era  in  the  trade.  As  showing  the  growing 
interest  Uiat  is  bting  taken  by  the  operatives  in  learning  the  art  of  prtHJucing 
inistic  work  in  granite,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  were  sixteen  applica- 
tions last  year  for  six  vacant  places  in  the  (iranite  Statuary  Instniction 
OftSS«  which  are  fillci!  up  by  a  "modelling  test/'  Thniugh  the  opi>ortunilic!* 
afforded  by  this  class  some  of  the  young  men  are  rapidly  developing  int** 

k expert  and  skilled  workmen,  who  will  do  cretlit  to  the  future  histor>^  of  the 
trade* 


COMPETITION    IN    THE    STONE    TRADE. 


[iE  editor  of  Stone  magazine  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  current 
number  of  the  Stone  Trades  lonrnal  of  London.  My  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  marked  passage  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

** Putting  aside  political  and  other  causes  which  greatly  affect  trade, 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  change  of  the  times.  Com- 
petition will  alwavs  be  a  factor  which  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  looked 
to  in  any  business.  This  is  a  question  we  have  largely  to  discuss  with  our- 
selves. Have  we  got  the  latest  labor-saving  machinery?  Can  a  profit- 
sharing  scheme  be  arranged  amongst  the  employees  that  will  give  them 
full  scope  to  work  as  though  they  were  working  for  themselves — to  in- 
crease their  interest  not  only  in  their  employer,  but  also  in  the  quality  and 
production  of  their  work?  Are  we  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  the  matter  of 
advertising?  Do  we  endeavor  by  every  means  possible  to  bring  our  wares 
before  the  eyes  of  the  user,  and  show  that  we  can  produce  and  do  pro- 
duce the  very  thing  he  wants,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  find  out  for  him- 
self, and  too  often  going  over  the  silver  streak  for  those  things  which  are 
possible  to  be  obtained  within  a  few  hvmdred  yards  of  oiir  office?  There 
are  many  difficulties  to  lace  without  doubt,  but  which,  if  impossible  to  get 
over,  the  desired  end  may  be  reached  with  a  little  diplomacy  by  going 
round.  In  quarrying,  whether  it  be  for  granite,  marble,  or  stone,  there  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  a  very  bad  outlook,  as  one  can  easily  judge  by  the 
growing  demand  for  these  materials.  But  competition  will  still  be  met 
with,  and  without  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  one  is  apt  to  start  at  a 
discount  at  the  outset,  Mr.  George  Barnuni  has  written  some  articles 
which  should  be  of  great  service  to  stone  producers  in  this  country,  as  he 
has  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  'Getting  a  New  Stone  on  the  Market,' 
*Some  Methods  of  Stripping.'  *The  Capitalization  of  Stone  Companies/  *A 
Lesson  From  Experience  in  Granite  Quarrying/  'The  Crushed  Stone  In- 
dustry,' ^Experts  in  the  Quarrying  Business/  'Advertising  for  the  Stone 
Producer/  etc. 

** These  series  of  articles  have  appeared  in  Stone,  and  as  they  arc 
thoroughly  practical,  show  ing  the  methods  that  are  in  some  places  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  across  the  water,  w^e  purpose  reproducing  them,  with 
the  permission  of  our  American  contemporary,  in  our  next  and  following 
numbers,  and  in  which,  we  doubt  not,  much  matter  will  be  found  for  re- 
flection/' 

I  should  not  be  human  if  I  w^ere  not  flattered  by  this  mark  of  api^rccia- 
tion  of  what  I  have  written.  I  take  it  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  I 
hold  a  brief  for  no  particular  variety  of  stone  and  that  I  am  working  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  advance  the  interests  of  stone  producers  every- 
where. Some  of  those  who  write  on  quarrying  and  the  cutting  of  stone 
have  gained  their  experience  in  one  particular  kind  of  stone  and  are  inter- 
ested in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.     These  are  the  men  to  \s'hom 
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the  producer  should  go  with  a  purely  technical  question  that  has  no  general 
bearing.  But  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  on  the  broader  topics  of  general 
policy  their  opinion  is  often  warped  In  their  special  training.  A  man  who 
has  given  all  his  attention  to  Indiana  limestone,  even  with  the  Isest  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  is  not  the  most  helpful  adviser  for  the  sandstone  quarry 
man.  and  the  granite  man  is  at  a  loss  in  considering  some  of  the  most  im* 
ponant  problems  in  the  marble  business.  Besides  all  special  jxiints  as  to 
marble  or  granite,  sandstone  or  limestone,  the  quarryman  is  interested  in 
the  very  vital  questions  relating  to  stone  production  an<l  the  sale  i)f  his  pnKl 
uct.  If  I  venture,  therefore,  to  offer  him  my  opinion  on  these  topics  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  I  enter  into  the  lists  witli  the  specialists  in  tJie 
different  branches, 

There  is  one  point  in  the  quotation  I  have  given  from  the  Stone 
Tradts  Journal  that  should  serve  as  an  excellent  text  for  a  discourse.  This 
IS  the  reference  to  competition.  It  Wioovcs  every  stone  producer  to  con- 
sider first  of  all  what  shall  be  his  attitude  toward  his  immediate  competitors 
in  business,  American  business  methods  have  recently  called  out  w*tdc 
comment  in  other  countries  owing  to  our  tremendous  industrial  growth, 
which  has  enabled  us  to  take  the  foremost  place  among  the  worUPs  pro 
ducers.  Intelligent  critics  in  every  land  have  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  seem  to  fear  competition  and  so  do  not  guard  our  mills  and  fac* 
lories  and  our  great  industrial  plants  with  the  jealous  secrecy  that  is  the 
rule  across  the  ocean.  In  all  my  experience  in  the  stone  business  I  have 
known  only  three  or  four  proprietors  of  quarries  or  stone  mills  who  have 
refused  free  permission  lu  visitors  to  inspect  the  works.  In  every  one  01 
these  cases,  the  man  who  interposed  an  objection  was  a  foreigner.  It  is 
>rth  while  considering  whether  anything  lies  back  of  this  frce-hande<l 
id  open-minded  spirit. 

1  think  I  can  best  convey  the  lesson  I  have  in  mind  by  recounting  a 
conversation  I  recently  held  with  a  stone  producer.  For  various  reasons  I 
cannot  give  full  particulars  as  to  his  business  and  its  location.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  was  a  foreigner  by  birth,  that  he  has  an  immense  and  lucra- 
tive business,  and  that  no  stone  oi  the  exact  kind  that  he  produces  is  now 
sold  in  this  immediate  market.  Naturally  be  desired  to  get  a  foothold 
here  in  New  V'ork,  My  conversation  with  him  was  held  in  the  presence  of 
m  machinery  maker  who  w-as  endeavoring  to  interest  him  in  a  new  stone- 
working  appliance.  The  machinery  man  fell  to  talking  of  the  conservatism 
of  stone  men  and  their  unwillingness  to  give  a  trial  to  new  machinery.  He 
mentioned  incidentally  that  one  of  his  practices  was  to  install  a  machine  in 
some  stone- working  center  without  any  initial  expense  to  the  stone  man. 
provided  that  the  other  producers  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  allowed  to 
inspect  its  workings. 

'^Well,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing/'  said  the  quarryman ;  "if  I  install  one 
of  your  machines,  none  of  my  rivals  w  ill  be  allowed  to  sec  it.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  spend  my  gt>od  money  in  experimenting  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  entered  into  competition  with  me/' 

'There  is  where  I  think  you  make  a  very  great  mistake."  I  replied 
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**Tliat  is  not  the  American  nietlnMl  h  is  opposed  to  onr  entire  industrial 
spirit,  and  it  is  worth  consi*lcring  if  there  is  not  some  good  reason  wliy  wc 
have  never  carried  out  a  Tiarrow  spirit  of  rivalry  in  this  war.  Let  us  first 
take  uf)  your  special  case,  and  tc»  ^\o  this  1  must  ai^k  yon  some  very  search- 
ing questions.  Is  your  stone  a  good  one?  Is  it  perfectly  suited  for  the  New 
York  market,  providing  you  can  make  prices  and  deliveries  right?  Are  you 
content  to  let  your  stone  speak  for  itself  when  once  it  has  heen  introduced 
into  this  market?  In  other  words,  if  your  stone  should  he  usetl  in  some  im- 
mense and  striking  huilding,  would  it  advertise  your  quarries  and  he  apt  to 
lead  to  a  further  demand  for  this  ])arlicular  stone?  Do  you  consider  your- 
self as  enterprising  ami  as  liheral  as  yuur  immediate  competitors?" 

The  quarry  man  was  taken  aback  by  this  rapid  fire  of  questions,  but  he 
said  with  justifiable  warmth  that  his  stone  was  the  best  in  the  world,  that  if 
it  once  got  a  foot-hold  in  this  market  it  would  push  all  similar  stones  bard» 
and  that  in  the  matter  of  price  and  deliveries  be  was  sure  he  cotild  meet  any 
competition.  As  to  his  enterprise,  be  thought  the  fact  that  be  was  on  the 
field  ready  to  make  a  (ight  for  the  tlesired  market,  while  his  rivals  stayed 
at  home  and  carried  on  a  letter-writing  campaign,  was  proof  positive  that  he 
was  just  a  little  ahead  of  them  in  this  matter. 

*'Then,  in  the  name  of  all  the  prophets,  why  are  you  so  afraid  of  com- 
petition?" I  asked  him.  "This  is  a  pretty  big  market  and  if  you  had  it  all  to 
yourself  it  would  swamp  you  completely.  To  swing  the  business  would  re- 
quire milhons  of  capital-  Do  you  not  think,  too,  it  is  a  pretty  big  task  for 
one  man  to  capture  the  entire  market  for  himseU  ?  Your  stone  is  not  rep- 
resented here  at  present.  If  you  seek  to  introduce  it,  you  wdl  meet  not  only 
with  criticism  and  bitter  o[>tH(sition,  but  with  absohite  indilTerence  as  well, 
and  this  is  the  %'ery  hardest  thing  to  overcome.  Once  your  stone  is  firmly 
established  here,  the  obtaining  of  orders  will  be  merely  a  matter  of  hustling. 
If  you  hustle  more  than  your  competitors  you  will  get  the  lion's  share  of 
contracts.  In  the  long  run  the  amotmt  of  your  business  in  this  market  will 
be  greater  than  if  you  seek  to  bar  your  rivals  out  completely  and  to  fight 
iingle-handed  for  your  stone." 

'Miut,'*  said  the  qtiarryman  in  a  puz/Jed  way.  "granting  that  you  arc 
right  in  these  particulars,  how  will  1  be  served  by  allowing  my  competitors  to 
see  what  labor-saving  devices  I  adopt  and  so  let  them  cheapen  their  methods 
of  prochiction?  They  will  keep  copying  after  me  and  so  may  he  able  to  get 
down  to  my  figures." 

"I  do  not  think  that  this  fear  need  cause  you  much  loss  of  sleep.  The 
copyist  is  a  hopeless  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  originator.  If  you  install  this 
machine  it  will  be  months  before  your  coinpetitors  can  take  it  up.  By  this 
time  you  will  be  readv  to  try  something  else,  and  if  you  keep  your  w^its  about 
you  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  staying  at  the  head  in  your  locality.  You 
may  ask  what  you  wouUI  gain  by  having  \our  rivals  cheapen  their  methods 
of  production.  In  the  first  jdace.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  the  best 
chance  for  getting  your  stone  in  this  market  is  to  have  all  of  the  men  who 
quarry  it  work  heart  and  soul  to  have  it  adopted  by  the  architects  and  build- 
ers.     If  by  the  use  of  improve<l  machinery  you  can  get  it  into  this  market  very 
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much  cheaper  than  thcv,  \ht:n  you  will  have  the  single-handed  fight  which 
I  have  l)eeii  deprecating.  In  the  secmid  place,  when  we  give  out  our  coo- 
tracts  wc  like  vompetition.  Let  us  suppose  that  your  variety  of  stone  is 
cified  for  a  big  job.  You  can  rest  assured  that  your  rivals  will  be  asked 
figure  as  well  as  yourself.  When  the  bids  are  opened*  If  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  totals,  it  will  cause  comment.  Not  only  the  otlicr 
quarry  men.  hut  also  the  stone  dealers  who  put  in  bids  based  on  their  figures, 
will  naturally  declare  that  your  stone  is  cheaper  because  it  is  inferior  The 
architect  has  no  time  to  unravel  all  of  these  disputes,  and  he  is  likely  to  turn 
at  once  to  another  stone  with  which  he  is  more  familiar.  But*  you  w*ill  say, 
I  can  keep  my  figures  up  to  about  the  bids  of  my  competitors^  and  put  in  my 
pocket  the  difference  that  comes  from  improved  methods  of  production.  The 
answer  to  this  is  simple.  In  any  way  you  look  at  it.  you  are  seeking  to  shut 
out  competition  in  your  line»  and  without  competition  your  stone  w^ill  never 
get  a  strong  foothold  here.  Look  at  the  history  of  the  stone*trade  in  this 
country.  The  stc^nes  that  have  made  their  way  into  highest  favor  are  those 
where  comj>etitinn  is  keenest.  Supixise,  for  instance,  that  there  was  just 
one  quarni'  producing  Indiana  limestone.  If  it  had  millions  of  capital  and 
facilities  for  turning  out  unlimited  quantities  of  stone»  do  you  suppose  the 
stone  would  ever  have  come  into  such  general  use  as  at  present?  Now  there 
are  scores  of  strong  companies,  each  one  working  in  every  possible  way  to 
advance  the  use  of  Indiana  limestone.  Every  building  that  is  put  up  in 
which  the  Bedford  stone  is  used  is  an  advertisement »  not  alone  for  the  quarry 
from  which  these  special  blocks  were  obtained,  but  for  this  variety  of  stone 
itself.  Nowhere  has  there  been  a  hotter  competition  The  small  and  unpro- 
gTcssive  producers  may  have  been  forced  to  the  wall,  but  the  big  and  enter- 
prising companies  have  had  all  the  business  they  could  attend  to.  Exactly 
the  same  case  is  true  of  the  Georgia  marble  producers,  I  mention  these  two 
stones  because,  being  centralized  in  certain  definite  localities,  they  naturally 
lend  themselves  to  illustration.  Instances  from  the  granite  and  sandstone 
diftricts  could  also  be  given/' 

The  quarryman  was  not  quite  convinced.  **We  have  tried  a  number  of 
times  to  form  an  association  in  our  district  in  order  to  keep  the  prices  up 
and  to  regtdate  the  business.  It  has  always  failed.  My  leading  competitor 
will  not  *play  fair."  He  has  broken  all  agreements  and  we  have  forced  him 
to  pay  many  fines." 

"There  is  another  mistake  you  have  made,**  I  retorted.  *'\Vhy  do  you 
want  any  agreement?  Tf  you  tie  yourself  up  iti  any  way  like  this,  your  rivals 
get  much  of  the  benefit  of  your  enterprise  and  hard  work.  Have  a  good 
understanding  with  them,  and  even  enter  into  an  association,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  propose  to  regulate  prices  or  parcel  out  the  market.  I  believe  in 
asaociations,  hut  only  as  long  as  they  occupy  themselves  with  their  proper 
provtnce.  Let  the  association  settle  terms  of  sale,  questions  of  credit  and 
the  like,  but  leave  prices  alone,  Wliat  will  build  up  your  business  is  not 
pushing  prices  up,  hut  cutting  the  cost  of  production  down.  This  is  a  matter 
for  you  to  settle  for  yourself  alone.  Cut  off  nee<lless  wastes,  institute  rig^d 
economies,  install  the  best  and  most  improved  machinery,  send  outo{*d^e 
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equipment  to  the  scrap-heap,  and  then  welcome  any  honest  competition.  If 
you  are  worth  your  salt  yon  can  more  than  liold  your  end  up.  If  you  are 
afraid  of  what  your  rivals  may  do,  hire  a  man  with  more  push  and  activity 
than  yourself  to  manage  your  business.  Such  raen  can  be  had,  and  they 
are  cheap  in  the  long  run,  no  matter  what  salary  they  ask/" 

The  quarryman  mopped  his  brow,  and  asked  in  a  very  quiet  tone, 
"Well,  then,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?'' 

**Go  back  to  your  quarries  and  install  this  machinery  that  you  are  look- 
ing at.  Do  not  build  a  shed  around  it.  and  put  guards  at  the  doors  to  keep 
out  visitors.  Rather  invite  your  local  newspaper  to  wTite  it  up,  so  that  you 
may  get  an  incidental  advertisement  from  it.  If  your  competitors  express 
any  curiosity  concerning  it,  ask  them  to  call  and  take  half  a  day  oflF  to  show  it 
to  them.  Tell  them  frankly  how  it  works,  and  if  it  saves  you  money  say  so. 
Let  it  be  known  that  you  intend  to  get  your  stone  into  the  New  York 
market,  if  possible,  because  you  are  sure  there  is  a  good  field  there.  Take 
every  occasion  to  show  that  you  are  the  most  widely  awake  and  enterprising 
quarryman  in  your  territory.  Advertise  your  stone,  so  that  architects  and 
stone  men  will  not  have  to  be  told  what  it  is,  and  what  its  merits  are  when 
they  hear  it  mentioned.  Above  all,  do  not  try  to  work  in  the  dark  like  a 
mole,  even  if  you  are  getting  stone  out  of  the  earth.  Come  out  into  the  sun- 
light, as  if  you  feared  no  man.  Show  that  you  have  perfect  confidence  in 
yourself  and  in  your  stone,  and  that  competition  has  no  terrors  for  you,  as 
you  mean  always  to  keep  just  a  little  in  advance  of  the  procession.  Then 
hustle — everlastingly  hustle."  ,  George  Barnum, 


AN  ENGLISH  SCULPTOR'S  IMPRESSION  OF  TRINITY 
CHURCH,  NEW  YORK. 
|R.  HARRY  HEMS,  the  well-known  English  sculptor  and  writer 
upon  technical  and  artistic  subjects,  in  a  diary  entitled:  ''10,000 
Miles  in  30  Days,  or  a  Month's  Holiday  in  1897/*  records,  pleas- 
antly,  how  he  left  his  home  at  Exeter  in  England,  upon  the  29th 
of  July,  in  that  year,  taking  the  somewhat  premature  precaution,  before  leav- 
ing, to  order  his  breakfast  for  9  o'clock  upon  the  29th  then  proximo.  He 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  ran  pretty  considerably  about  the  States,  getting  as  far 
west  as  Kansas  City,  finding  time  to  visit  several  old  friends  in  Canada  and 
to  write  a  diary  of  about  300  closely  written  pages.  Afterwards,  he  seems 
to  have  got  back  safely  to  Fair  Park,  his  beautiful  residence  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  ancient  and  '*Ever  Faithful"  City  of  Exeter,  to  the  very  tick  of  time 
pre-appointed,  there  not  only  to  find  a  warm  welcome  from  his  family — but 
the  breakfast,  ordered  a  month  before — awaiting  him,  all  smoking  and  pip- 
ing hot. 

This  is  what  he  says  in  the  diary  in  question  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York  City: 

*  Tuesday,  Aug.  9.— A  marked  feature  in  busy  Broadway,  aw^ay  down 
towards  Castle  Garden,  and  upon  the  left  hand  side  coming  therefrom,  is 
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Trinity  enuroh  striking  amidst  a  group  of  tall  buildings  by  its  fairly  tail 
spire  without,  and  by  its  dissenting  chap^I-like  arrangements  within.  In  one 
comer  o£  its  sliady  grave  yard  is  a  tall  Gothic  monument,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  some  of  the  brave  fighters  who  fell  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The 
grass  tlial  grows  luxuriantly  beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  the  handsome 
and  luxuriant  trees  is  green  and  beautiful;  and  dotted  very  closely  at  cver\ 
hand  arc  headstones  recording  the  fact  that  remains  of  once  sturdy  settlers 
have  long  rested  peacefully  beneath  the  clod.  It  is  more  than  pleasant  to 
linger  here,  and  to  quietly  wander  from  grave  to  grave,  in  this  tranquil  and 
UiirufTle<l  retreat :  separated  as  it  is  by  the  simplest  line  of  demarcation  from 
the  very  tlireshold  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  busiest  hive  of  human  life  in  all 
the  world — a  row  of  open  iron  rails  is  all  that  divides  it  from  Broadway, 
the  most  bustling  tlioroughfare  in  Christendom.  Most  of  the  old  head- 
stones arc  of  red  sandstone  (erected  face  bedded)  and  by  no  means  the  best 
kind  of  material  for  the  job.  Many  of  them  have  scaled  off  badly,  through 
atmospheric  influences,  and  hence  tlie  inscriptions,  all  too  often  must  be 
described  to-day.  as  non  est. 

TTic  following  is  copied  from  one  about  two  feet  wide,  and  standing 
nc  three  feet  out  of  the  ground.     The  idiom  is  quaint: 

Sidney  Breese, 
June  9,  1767. 
Ha.     Sidney  Breese  • 

Layest  thou  here — 

I  here  lye 
'Till  time  is  flown. 
To  its  Extremity/* 
On  another  memorial  is  read : 

"Joseph  Hitchcock,  Sek^r, 
who  departed  this  life  Oct.  13:1800,  aged  29  years  and  6  months/* 

The  query  suggests  itself  to  my  unsophisticated  mind,  upon  reading  this 
record  of  age:  How  old  would  Mr,  Joseph  Hitchcock,  Junior.  \ye  about  that 
time? 

Two  children  named  Ecan,  aged,  respectively*  2  weeks  and  2  years* 
died  within  a  fortnight  of  one  another  in  1751.  Their  modest  little  stone 
bears  the  following  oddly  raulered  epitaph : 

**Ly  stil^  dear  Babs,  and  take  your  rest, 
God  cald  you  Hom.  becas  he  though  it  Best/* 
**Very  regretfully  I  left  this  fascinating  old  graveyard,  StilU  I  did  not 
do  so  without,  as  it  were,  bidding  a  tender  farewell  to  those  who  lay  there,  all 
so  unconsciously,  beneath  the  velvet  turf.  Then,  and  not  'till  then,  I  got  me 
into  Broadway.  'Twas  but  a  step — and  yet  by  that  single  stride.  I  had  passed 
from  the  side  of  those  sleeping  for  so  long,  and  so  tranquilly,  into  the  very 
midst  of  that  never  ceaseless  and  stem  liattle  of  life»  wherein  even  elbow 
room — if  it  is  to  be  attained — has  to  be  strivoi  and  fought  for/' 


THE  MICA  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES.* 

ERHAPS  the  three  most  notable  features  connected  with  the 
mica  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  igoo  were 
the  increasingly  large  use  of  American  mica  in  electrical  ma- 
chinery,  notwithstanding  the   continued  large   importation   of 


foreign  mica,  the  somewhat  abnormal  development  of  the  ground  mica 
industry,  and  the  plans  for  the  establishment  in  the  United  States  of  a  plant 
for  the  use  of  scrap  mica  in  the  manufacture  of  a  new  boiler-tube  covering. 

In  New  Hampshire,  in  the  Gilsum  district,  the  Davis-Mitchell  mine,  on 
the  old  Kidder  farm,  one  to  two  miles  northwest  of  Gilsum,  has  been  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  has  yielded  a  large  tiuantity  of  both  sheet  and 
scrap  mica,  In  connection  with  the  former  w^orking  of  this  mine,  a  shaft 
has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  loo  feet,  and  open-cut  work  has  been  carried 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  and  to  a  depth  of  20  to  30  fect»  The 
work  during  the  last  year  has  been  mainly  in  this  open  cut.  Just  to  the 
northeast  of  this  Davis- Mitchell  mine,  and  on  the  same  dike,  another  open- 
ing (the  Hoskins  mine)  was  made  durmg  the  year,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  both  sheet  and  scrap  mica  taken  out.  The  sheet  mica  from  this 
mine  was  shipped  to  New  York  and  Boston,  while  the  scrap  mica  was 
ground  in  large  part  at  the  Hoskins  mica  mill  at  Gilsum.  In  the  Grafton 
district  the  Grafton  Mica  Company  worked  both  the  Hoyt  Hill  mine,  two  to 
four  miles  east  of  Canaan,  and  the  Waverly  mine,  just  wTst  of  Grafton 
station,  to  some  extent,  taking  from  the  two  approximately  250  tons  of  mica. 
The  work  at  both  these  mines  has  been  mainly  in  the  open  cut.  The  former 
is  located  on  the  northwest  slope  of  Hoyt  Hill,  where  two  or  three  adjacent 
openings  have  been  made.  The  mica-bearing  portion  of  the  pegmatite  dike 
has  a  thickness  of  from  2  to  4  feet  in  a  tine  gray  biotite-granite.  The 
latter  of  these  two  mines  is  located  on  the  southwest  side  of  Prescott  Hilk 
The  dike  has  a  thickness  of  from  10  to  18  feet,  the  strike  being  northeast- 
southwest  and  the  dip  toward  the  soutlieast.  When  visited  it  had  been 
mined  for  a  length  of  some  200  feet  and  to  a  depth  of  30  to  40  feet.  The 
Springfield  or  Old  Sulhvan  mica  mine,  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of 
Grafton  station  and  on  the  northeast  slope  of  Springfield  Mountain,  has 
been  worked  at  intervals  during  the  year  on  a  small  scale,  but  mainly  for 
the  beryls  and  other  rarer  minerals  that  are  to  be  found  there.  The  old 
Ruggles  mine,  on  Isinglass  Hill,  in  this  same  district,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  mica  mine  in  this  country,  and  where  the  first  mica  mining  in 
the  United  States  by  white  men  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  has  been 
idle  for  several  years,  owing  to  legal  complications;  but  the  great  dumps  of 
scrap  mica  to  be  found  about  the  openings  indicate  the  large  quantity  of  fine 
mica  which  has  been  taken  from  this  property  in  the  past,  and  a  partial 
examination  of  the  workings  indicates  that  the  dike  still  carries  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  mica  available  for  future  mining  operations. 

In  the  North  Groton  district  of  New  Hampshire  the  Fletcher  mine,  on 
Fletcher  Hill,  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  North  Groton,  was  worked 
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during  the  year  on  a  small  scale.  Some  years  ago  it  was  workefl  on  a  Ttmch 
larger  scale.  The  dike  here  is  20  lo  40  feet  wide,  with  a  northeast  course, 
and  has  been  worked  mainly  as  an  opK^n  cut  for  a  distance  of  some  150  feet. 
A  new  mine  was  opened  up  during  the  year  and  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  Messrs*  Lay  and  Grange,  three  to  four  miles  northwest  of  North 
Groton.  When  visited  the  open  cut  on  this  mine  had  extended  to  a  depth  of 
30  feet  and  a  length  of  about  150  feet,  and  it  was  said  that  some  200,000 
pounds  of  crude  mica  had  been  taken  out  during  the  preceding  six  months. 
This  mine  w*as  equipped  with  modern  steam  drills  and  had  associated  with 
it  at  Xorth  Groton  a  welbequipped  plant  employing  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men, 
where  the  mica  was  cut  and  prepared  for  market.  In  this  district  also  are 
the  famous  Palermo  and  Valencia  mines,  but  no  work  has  been  dotie  at 
cither  of  these  for  several  years,  except  to  remove  in  part  from  the  old 
dtunps  the  scrap  mica^  of  which  considerable  quantities  still  remain.  Tlic 
Rice  mine,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  from  North  Groton,  has 
been  worked  at  intervals  during  the  last  several  years  and  a  large  amount 
of  good  mica  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  it.  but  only  a  little  work  was 
done  tliere  during  the  year  1900, 

In  Alexandria  Township  the  Newfound  mica  mine,  three  miles  north- 
west of  Alexandria  post  office,  was  worked  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year  by  the  Newfound  Mica  Company,  with  an  outfit  of  two  steam  drills 
and  a  cutting  house.  The  dike  here  has  a  thickness  of  8  to  15  feet  and  con- 
tains a  fair  proportion  of  gr>od  mica.  The  Patten  mine,  three  miles  west  of 
Alexandria  post  office,  has  in  the  past  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  good  mica, 
mnd  will  doubtless  again  in  the  future  be  a  good  producing  mine,  but  it  has 
not  been  worked  during  the  last  few  years.  Tlie  statement  may  be  said  to 
apply  to  a  number  of  well-known  New  Hampshire  mica  mines. 

In  North  Carolina  mica  mining  has  made  some  progress  during  the 
jesur,  altliough  it  has  been  handicapped  by  low  prices  for  the  proditct.  due 
to  the  large  importations  of  foreign  mica.  The  principal  work  has  been  done 
in  the  mountain  counties,  mainly  MttchelU  Yancey.  Haywood.  Jackson,  and 
>Iosoow,  where  a  ntmil>er  of  the  older  mines  were  reopened  and  a  few  new 
mines  were  developed.  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in  McDowell 
County,  a  mine  f  the  Cochran )  has  been  develojMfd  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Marion,  and  some  good  plate  mica  has  been  obtained.  Another  mine  has 
been  opened  up  and  worked  on  a  small  scale  during  the  year  in  Steves 
Cotuity,  near  Sandy  Ridge,  and  a  limited  amount  of  similar  development 
work  was  carried  on  in  Cleveland  and  Rutherford  counties. 

West  of  the  Blue  Ritlge,  in  Ashe  County,  the  Carolina  Mica  Company 
has  de%' eloped  a  mine  on  Beaver  Creek,  near  Jefferson,  employing  twenty 
men  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  This  company  has  also 
erected  near  by  a  mil!  for  grinding  the  scrap  mica.  In  Mitchell  and  Yancey 
counties  nearly  all  of  the  older  and  well-known  mines,  such  as  the  Oeake, 
Spread  Eagle,  Cloudland,  Double  Head,  Hawkins,  Clarissa,  and  others, 
have  been  worked  at  intervals  during  the  year,  though  some  of  them  on  a 
small  scale.  Nearly  all  of  this  work  was  done  by  parties  whose  available 
capital  uas  so  small  that  they  were  unable  to  purdiasc  modem  pumps  and 
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other  equipment  needed  in  working  these  deeper  mines — one  shaft  in  the 
Clarissa,  tor  example,  having  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  more  than  300  feet* 

In  Haywood  County  the  Big  Ridge  mica  mine,  seven  miles  from 
Waynesville,  was  worked  on  a  considerable  scale  throughout  the  entire 
year,  and  was  probably  the  largest  producer  of  the  region.  The  Shiny  mine, 
eight  miles  from  Waynesville.  w^as  worked  for  about  five  months  of  the  year, 
and  yielded  considerable  quantities  of  both  sheet  and  scrap  mica,  In  Jack- 
son County  a  number  of  mines  have  been  actively  worked  during  longer  or 
shorter  periods.  The  Toxaway  Company  has  developed  several  mica  deposits 
on  its  lands  near  Sapphire,  taking  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  crude 
sheet  mica.  Several  additional  deposits  have  been  developed  with  similar 
result  on  the  adjoining  Grimshawe  lands.  In  other  portions  of  the  county 
the  Frady  and  East  Fork  mines  were  operated  successfully  during  half  of 
the  year,  and  the  Long  and  Ferguson  and  other  deposits  were  w^orked  dur- 
ing shorter  periods.  In  Macon  County  mining  has  been  less  active  than 
during  the  recent  past,  the  work  at  the  Lyle,  Knob,  and  Raby  mines  extend- 
ing over  not  exceeding  half  of  the  year^  and  that  at  other  deposits  being 
rather  developmental  and  irregular. 

In  the  Black  Hills  district  of  South  Dakota  there  has  also  been  renewed 
activit}^  in  mica  mining  during  the  latter  part  of  the  yean  The  well-known 
New  York  mine  was  opened  up  in  October  and  has  been  worked  by  a  force 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  men  since  that  time.  Several  carloads  of  crude  mica 
have  been  produced  and  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets.  Indications  at  this 
mine  are  favorable  for  a  future  output  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
Monarch  (Old  Wormly),  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Custer,  has  been 
worked  during  the  year  as  an  open  cut  to  a  depth  of  20  or  more  feet,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  this  open  cut  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
pegmatite  dike  at  this  point  is  a  large  one,  having  a  thickness  of  more  than 
100  feet  and  being  a  prominent  topographic  feature  in  that  region.  It  has 
a  general  course  northwest-southeast,  and  rises  above  the  surface  at  inter- 
vals for  more  than  a  mile.  Other  similar  dikes  lying  just  to  the  east  of  these 
are  know^n  to  carry  tin  ore,  but  no  tin  has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  dike  on 
which  the  Monarch  mine  is  located.  The  McMackin  mica  mine,  tliree  miles 
northwest  from  Custer,  pediaps  the  most  famous  and  the  largest  producer 
among  the  mica  mines  of  the  Black  Hills  region,  had  not  been  w^orked  for 
several  years,  but  was  prospected  and  opened  up  anew  toward  the  end  of 
1900.  It  will  probably  again  become  one  of  the  large  producers  of  that 
region.  The  Etna  mine,  one  mile  south  of  Custer,  was  operated  during  the 
summer  of  1900,  the  work  being  mainly  by  the  open  cut,  but  a  shaft  was 
being  sunk  when  the  mine  was  visited  in  October.  The  mica-bearing  dike 
is  here  a  large  one,  being  exposed  for  1,500  to  2,000  feet  and  having  a  thick- 
ness, including  the  interbedded  masses  of  schist,  of  30  to  100  feet.  A  lim- 
ited amount  of  prospecting  work  was  done  at  several  of  the  well-known 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Custer,  and  the  outlook  for  larger  mining  operations 
during  the  year  1901  is  good. 

In  the  Keystone  district,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Black  Hills,  several 
w^ell-known  mica  dikes,  including  the  Etta  tin  dike,  have  during  the  last  few 
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years  been  worked  for  spodumenc;  and  during  the  year  1900  considerable 
quantities  of  this  mineral  were  mined  and  shipped  to  eastern  markets 

In  New  Mexico  the  mining  for  mica  during  1900  was  limited  to  two 
districts.  In  the  Fetaca  district  some  development  work  was  done  at  the 
well-known  Cribbens  mine,  but  the  more  extensive  mining  operations  were 
cmrricd  on  by  the  American  Mica  Mining  and  Milling  Company  at  the  Petaca 
mine,  one  mile  west  of  Petaca  village ;  at  the  Texas  mine,  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  southwest  from  the  Petaca,  and  at  the  Gulch  naine,  the  Talco  G randy, 
Keystone,  Vivian,  and  Kit  Carson  mines,  all  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Petaca.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  at  these  places,  but  the 
product  was  largely  scrap  mica  and  was  shipped  East  for  grinding  purposes* 
Only  a  small  per  cent,  (from  i  to  3)  of  the  mica  at  these  different  mines 
was  saved  as  sheet  mica.  At  the  Highlands  mica  mine,  three  to  four  mites 
northwest  of  Petaca,  a  limited  an>ount  of  mining  was  done  during  the  year 
by  the  Standard  Mica  Company,  the  entire  output  of  the  mine  being  shipped 
East  in  the  crude  form.  The  Kansas  City  (No.  3)  mica  mine,  located  about 
one  mile  northwest  of  the  Highlands  and  on  the  west  side,  about  100  feet 
above  the  1>ottom  of  the  canyon  which  passes  between  the  two,  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent  during  both  1899  and  1900,  the  work  being  mainly 
in  an  open  cut  about  30  feet  deep  and  30  to  40  feet  long.  One  of  the  fea- 
tores  of  this  mica  region  during  the  year  has  been  the  working  of  several 
mines,  notably  the  Keystone,  for  scrap  mica  alone,  which  was  hauled  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  by  wagon  and  shipped  to  Oeveland.  Ohio,  in  the  crude  form 
for  grinding  purposes. 

In  the  region  about  Ilarveys  ranch,  some  twenty-five  miles  northwest 
of  Las  \*egas,  New  Mexico,  a  limited  amount  of  mica  mining  has  l>een 
carried  on  during  the  year,  but  this  has  been  largely  of  a  prospecting  nattire. 
Several  of  the  openings,  however,  have  yielded  a  quantity  of  mica  of  good 
quality.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Smuggler  mine,  one-third  of  a 
mile  northwest  of  Garnet  Peak,  where  an  old  timnel  was  some  years  ago  run 
into  the  hill  for  a  distance  of  245  feet.  At  the  Kirhowreger  mine,  alvout  400 
feet  southeast  from  the  Smuggler,  a  tunnel  has  been  run  into  the  pegmatite 
dike  for  a  distance  of  40  feet.  Little  miOL,  however,  was  exposed.  The 
Hillside  mica  mine,  about  three*quarters  of  a  mile  southwest  from  the 
Smuggler,  has  been  worked  to  a  limited  extent  as  an  open  cut  in  the  face  of 
a  large  pegmatite  dike,  which  can  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  several  hun- 
dred yards.  The  Rising  Sun  mica  mine,  300  to  400  yards  northwest  from 
Harvey *s  ranch,  was  opened  up  as  a  prospect  hole  in  1883  by  Messrs,  Beatly 
atid  Gray*  This  opening  was  still  further  enlarged  in  1899  and  a  limited 
amotmt  of  mica  taken  from  the  mine.  No  work  has  been  done  there  sinct 
that  date.  The  Gray  Eagle  mica  mine,  one-half  mile  southwest  from  Har 
vey's,  was  opened  up  to  a  depth  of  10  to  12  feet  iit  188a;  it  was  enlarged  in 
i8q6  and  again  in  1890.  a  limited  amount  of  mica  being  taken  out  each  time* 
but  no  work  has  been  done  since  the  latter  date. 

On  the  west  slope  of  Baldy  Mountain,  some  25  miles  north  of  Santa 
Fc.  a  limited  amount  of  prospecting  for  mica  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  last  year,  but  no  extensive  mining  operations  have  as  yet  been  attempted 
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in  that  region.  The  pegmatite  dikes  found  there  are  both  large  and  numer- 
ous and  at  a  number  of  places  small  crystals  of  mica  appear  in  the  surface 
of  these  masses,  but  the  de%^elopment  work  has  not  been  carried  on  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  open  up  any  large  deposits  of  commercial  mica, 

J.  A.  Holmes, 


\  CONCRETE  IN  ENGLAND.* 

URING  the  last  twenty  years  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  freer 
and  more  extensive  use  of  concrete  have  become  patent  to  the 
profession.  In  my  opinion,  however,  its  adaptability  for  va- 
rious classes  of  work  entitles  it  to  much  more  extetisive  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  advise  its  use  in  elevation  above  the  ground,  but  freely  in 
works  below,  where  the  matrix  seems  to  find  its  natural  place.  For  foun- 
dations in  damp  situations  concrete  has  no  equal,  but  it  look!^  cold  and  un- 
interesting in  elevation,  even  in  promenade  sea-walls.  T  would  use  it  freely 
in  cellar  foundations,  for  floor  and'  side  walls,  and  I  would  also  employ  it 
freely  for  arch-sheeting,  not  in  preference  to  ashlar  quoins  but  in  preference 
to  bricks.  It  lends  itself  to  this  class  of  work  admirably,  and  is  much 
cheaper  when  suitable  concrete-stone  is  at  hand  for  making  it.  Three  of 
the  arches  on  the  Laiigsett  tram-line  are  turned  with  it.  also  the  intermediate 
arches  at  Mortimer  Road  resting  on  steel  girders:  and  altliough  a  30-ton 
locomotive  has  daily  passed  over  tliis  50  foot  span  bridge  for  nearly  four 
years  not  a  hitch  has  appeared,  although  critics  anticipated  a  faOnre.  There 
is  probably  no  structural  Ixtnd  so  good  as  well-set  brickwork,  and  no  mass 
so  solid  and  impervious  as  concrete.  It  is  extensively  used  for  targe  engine- 
beds,  and  is  replacing  ashlar  masonry  for  this  class  of  work ;  it  is  less  dense, 
however,  but  this  may  be  an  advantage,  as  the  continued  vil>ratioTi  may  find 
a  more  easy  cushion  on  which  to  react  and  thus  prolong  the  lives  of  prime 
movers.  I  know^  no  better  material  for  Hght-arching  and  footbridges,  and 
it  has  advantages  for  collieries;  if  made  from  hard  shale  and  cinder  ashes, 
it  is  most  suitable  and  economical  for  use  in  the  construction  of  temporary 
erections. 

Cement  will  bind  and  amalgamate  with  all  kinds  of  durable  materials, 
regardless  of  color  or  shape,  if  they  be  broken  small  enough  and  provided 
with  sufficient  fine  admixture  to  form  a  gelatinous  mass.  Burnt-shale  con- 
crete is  an  excellent  ingredient  for  many  kinds  of  work  which  architects  and 
engineers  are  called  upon  to  execute*  It  only  requires  bringing  to  the  front 
and  giving  a  fair  trial  to  commend  itself  to  the  profession  generally.  I  do 
not,  however,  recommend  it  fnr  work  having  to  resist  great  compressive 
strains,  but  in  breast  or  burr  walls,  for  backing,  and  similar  less  important 
jobs  where  the  facing  is  of  stone  or  bricks.  Backing  of  this  kind  is  infinite* 
ly  better  than  coarse  rtdible  or  damaged  bricks  carelessly  built  regardless  of 
bond  or  bed. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  more  important  use  of  concrete  m  large  engi- 
neering undertakings,  and  mainly  in  concrete  trenches  and  embankments  for 


"Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Society    of  Architects  and  Surveyors,  al  Sheffield,  En^, 
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T^ervoirs*  English  hydraulic  cagincers  have  been  slow  in  adopt ing  concrete 
as  a  foundation  material  for  deep  trenches.  Why  this  is  so  I  do  not  know ; 
either  extreme  caution  has  been  the  motive*  or  want  of  experience  in  its  use. 
In  cver>^  new  departure  from  old  and  tried  customs  cautious  men  proceed 
slowly.  Caution  is  a  virtue  if  not  carried  t*»o  far,  when  it  becomes  weakness. 
Men  of  genius  try  new  methods,  and  deserve  our  thanks  and  s>Tnpathy  even 
if  they  fail.  Concrete  trenches  for  reserv*oir  embankments  arc  better  and 
much  cheaper  than  puddle  trenches 

Concrete  and  masonry*  barriers  represent  the  latest  fashion  of  reservoir- 
making  in  England,  and  the  gloss  of  novelty  still  remains.  They  were  prac- 
ucaHy  unknown  half  a  century  ago,  save  to  a  few  hydraulic  engineers,  but 
are  venerable  structures  in  the  East*  Where  rock  dominate^,  especially  the 
older  deposits;  clay  and  earthwork  are  scarce;  drainage  areas  large;  and 
where  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  the  whole  length  of  the  dam  into  a  waste 
wdr;  such  sites  are  favorable  for  the  use  of  concrete  structures.  In  very 
dry  climates  earthwork  embankments  built  on  a  large  scale  are  a  source  of 
danger,  owing  to  the  evaporating  fK)wer  of  the  hot  sun  and  dry  winds  causing 
deep  cracks  to  form  in  the  outer  slopes,  which  get  filled  with  rain  when  it 
comes  and  induce  slips.  In  humid  climates  like  our  own  there  is  no  danger 
of  this  kind;  heavy  dews  forming  on  the  grassy  slojKfs  protect  <hem,  and  in 
the  driest  months  of  the  most  droughty  year  we  have  some  rain.  Earthen 
embankments  are  more  ancient  than  concrete  ones,  and  those  built  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  still  endure. 

W'ise  engineering  consists  in  utilizing  the  available  material  found  in 
the  district  in  which  the  proposed  work  is  to  be  erected*  whether  that  mate- 
rial be  solid  rock  or  earthwork.  An  earthen  dam  is  cheaper  tlian  one  made 
of  concrete.  It  is  sooner  brought  into  use ;  and,  as  the  president  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  said  in  his  inaugural  address  last  November, 
comparing  the  numbers  of  the  two  forms  of  dam  in  use,  fewer  failures  have 
taken  place  in  the  former  than  in  tlie  latter  type  of  embankment.  Before  an 
embankment  of  any  kind  can  be  made  much  detailed  work  has  to  lie  done, 
and  it  is  tiie  attention  paid  to  details  that  makes  every  work  a  success,  more 
particularly,  I  believe,  in  waterworks.  You  may  have  good  designs  and  em- 
ploy the  l>est  material.  Inn  if  carelessly  put  together  the  genius  of  the  man 
is  diverted  and  good  material  shamefully  wasted. 

Stone  broken  by  machinery  is  much  better  than  hand-broken  stone,  and 
costs  considerably  less.  It  is  more  uniform  in  size;  and  when  the  breaker  is 
carefully  attended  to,  it  provides  the  necessary  aitiount  of  sand  requisite  tc 
form  the  concrete  matrix.  The  best  stone  for  hydraulic  concrete  is  the  mill- 
stone grit,  or  rock  of  a  similar  texture — the  coarser  the  grit  the  better,  but  it 
should  be  free  from  dirt.  If  clayey  matter  adheres  to  the  stone  it  should 
be  scraped  off,  and  if  necessary  the  beds  should  be  washed.  Old  fence  walls 
and  rejected  bricks  make  good  concrete*  It  is  not  necessary  to  pro\ndc  very 
hard  material  to  secure  impervious  concrete  in  a  reservoir  trench:  but  the 
hardei^t  stone  should  be  provided  for  sewers,  tunnels  and  sea-walls,  where 
there  is  surface  friction  to  be  resisted.  The  hardest  class  of  stone  should 
alio  be  used  in  arching,  forming  footpaths,  barn,  ship()on  and  stable  floors. 
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Flint  gravel  makes  the  hardest  and  perhaps  the  most  fhiratilc  concrete,  hut 
it  is  expensive  and  difficuh  to  ohtain  in  the  north  of  England.  Some  engi- 
neers screen  the  stone  as  it  falls  from  the  breaker  and  wash  the  sand  before 
nsing  it,  hnt  this  seems  costly  and  unnecessary  when  the  rock  in  hulk  can 
be  obtained  clean*  The  dust  producetl  in  breaking  forms  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  matrix,  and  in  my  opinion  improves  it  when  required  for 
impervious  work.  The  finer  hiterspaces  get  filled,  and  in  this  respect  the 
dust  seems  to  act  beneficially. 

For  water-tight  concrete  the  stone  should  be  broken  in  cubes  no  larger 
than  will  pass  through  a  2  inch  ring,  and  should  contain  plenty  of  sand.  For 
foundations  in  which  the  impervious  character  of  the  matrix  is  no  object. 
larger  stones  may  be  used,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  smaller  are  not 
better,  and  it  is  wiser  to  err  on  the  safe  side.  Where  compressive  strains 
only  are  tp  he  encountered ,  clean  dry  stone  may  be  employed  in  3  inch  layers, 
pounded  and  grouted  with  a  cement  liquid.  For  bridge-pits,  lofty  chimneys 
and  buildings  better  foundations  cannot  be  formed.  It  must  be  understood* 
however,  that  I  am  speaking  of  foundations  below  the  ground*  where  com- 
pressive strains  only  are  brought  into  play.  Where  large  masses  of  concrete 
are  required,  blocks  of  stone  called  **pkims''  are  frequently  embedded  tn  it  to 
reduce  the  cost ;  these  '*plunis**  shouUl  be  well  cleaned  and  laid  the  best 
bed  down  in  the  matrix  whilst  it  is  in  a  soft  state,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  placed  well  apart  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  soft  material  covers 
and  overlaps  them.  "Plums''  increase  the  density  and  stiffen  the  mass,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  their  use  when  the  work  is  properly  done,  Wlien 
the  stone  is  broken  by  a  stone-breaker  it  should  fall  into  a  wagon  or  skip 
and  be  taken  to  the  mixing  stage  and  manipulated  at  once. 

The  mixture  then  has  its  proper  quantity  of  sand,  which  cannot  be  se- 
cured when  run  to  spoil  and  subsequently  refilled,  owing  to  the  stone  separ- 
ating from  the  sand,  which  is  unavoidable  in  a  large  heap.  In  executing 
work  of  any  kind  the  fewer  and  simpler  the  operations  the  better;  thus  labor 
also  is  saved,  an  important  consideration  in  large  public  works. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  concrete  should  be  carefully  and  properly  mixerL 
Next  to  the  use  of  good  material  this  is  most  important.  The  mixture 
should  be  thin,  placed  in  position  in  this  state,  and  never  disurbed  afterwards. 
Setting  begins  at  once,  and  the  crystallizing  forces  want  free  play,  which 
they  cannot  have  if  the  work  be  disturbed  by  men  passing  over  it.  The 
broken  stone  an<l  cement  should  be  measured  in  boxes  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  as  much  clean  water  used  as  the  matrix  requires  to  form  the 
proper  consistency — more  rather  than  less.  The  mixings  should  not  be  too 
large:  20  cub,  ft.  of  stone  and  sand  and  4  cub.  ft,  of  cement  fonn  a 
good  mixing  sufficiently  large  for  a  gang  of  six  men  to  prepare  and  place 
in  position  before  setting  begins.  The  slow-setting  cement  gives  more  time 
and  insures  a  better  conglomerate,  especially  if  the  mixing  siage  be  some 
distance  from  the  place  where  the  matrix  is  required.  In  watering  the  mix- 
ture a  jet  or  rose  should  be  used,  as  it  moistens  the  material  more  evenly 
than  when  water  is  poured  on  it  from  a  bucket.  During  the  last  turning 
the  mixture  is  much  improved  by  kneading  with  a  Hght  pick  or  shovel,  the 
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bjcct  bcin^  to  thoroughly  amalgamate  the  whole.  The  most  Inistwoiihy 
^nien  should  be  employed  for  this  class  of  work;  they  soon  get  accustomed 
to  it  and  learn  from  experience  to  use  their  reasoning  powers  as  well  as  their 
hands,  and  if  properly  paid  they  may  generally  he  depended  upon  to  do 
their  duty.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  letting 
the  mixing  of  concrete  to  specially-selected  gangs  of  men,  and  have  never 
had  cause  to  regret.  The  men  also  seem  to  prefer  taking  the  work  in  this 
way.  Inspectors  are  usually  employed  on  large  works  to  see  that  directions 
are  carefully  followed ;  but  as  a  rule  a  good  English  navy  will  be  loyal  to 
employers  who  arc  worth  serving, 

William  Watts,  M.  Inst.  M,  E.,  F.  G.  S. 


A  PIECE  OF  STONE. 

O  man  can  make  a  business  of  quarrying  stone  without  picking 
up  many  elementary  facts  in  geology.     But  some  men  are  far 
more  observing  and  curious  than  others.       One  man  may  be 
vcn,^  successful  as  a  quarry  manager,    and  yet  never   give    a 
the  ^-^eotogical  science  beyond  merely  the  nature  of  the  special  deposit 

in  V  .  .  .  ..c  works.  Another  man  may  generalize  from  the  concrete  facts 
that  come  under  his  immediate  observation,  and  to  increase  his  store  of 
knowledge  may  study  the  nature  of  all  stone  formations  that  he  sees.  Al- 
though the  rule  does  not  always  hold  good,  the  latter  is  apt  to  prove  a  far 
more  useful  man  in  the  quarry  than  the  former.  He  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
puzzled  by  new  conditions  that  are  constantly  arriving,  nor  need  he  always 
confine  himself  to  one  narrow  line  of  work.  These  facts  are  emphasized 
and  given  a  new  point  by  an  article  that  appears  in  **The  Illustrated  Caqjen- 
ter  and  Builder/*  under  the  above  heading.  Although  this  was  w  ritten  with 
special  consideration  for  English  readers,  it  should  prove  of  ecjual  itHtrcst 
for  the  American  worker  in  stone.    The  writer  says : 

Tfie  builder  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  sUmv  he 
employs  that  he  is  able  to  decide  as  to  its  powers  of  endurance  to  fight  the 
riy  enemies  it  has  to  meet  is  certainly  more  likely  to  be  successful  than 
the  unobservant  man  to  whom  granite,  marble,  or  sandstone  arc  simply  cer- 
tain materials  hearing  these  names  and  nothing  more.  Knowledge  of  this 
character  can  only  be  gained  by  knowing  something  of  the  birtli-home  of 
^Jltone,  by  tnicing  its  development,  and  by  testing  it  cliemically.  Such  an 
'Observer,  having  dived  somewhat  into  geological  facts,  cannot  pass  a  simple 
gravel  pit  without  arousing  a  large  field  of  thought,  while  a  visit  to  the 
granite  quarries  of  Aberdeen  or  to  the  slate  quarries  of  Bangor  opens  an 
insight  into  the  workings  of  Nature  calculated  to  inspire  the  intellect  and  to 
save  from  serious  mistakes. 

But  a  moment's  consideration  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  how  largely 

stone  enters  into  the  composition   of  even   the   humblest   dwelling.      The 

house  is  roofed  in  with  slates,  the  w^alls  are  constructed  of  brick  (which  is 

indeed  a  stone,  for  it  is  constructed  from  a  kind  of  soft  stone  we  call  clay, 

,  ottt  of  which  tlie  water  has  been  dried),  the  domestic  hearth  may  be  of  flag- 
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stone,  the  window  ledges  of  sandstone,  the  chimneypieces  of  marhle,  while 
burning  in  the  grate  we  find  an  important  stone  we  call  coal.  In  some  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  at  Aberdeen,  almost  the  whole  of  a  house 
visible  to  the  passer-by  is  constructed  of  stone;  and  even  the  usnal  charming 
green  hedges  we  love  to  see  in  England  are  in  neighborhood  of  quarries 
constructed  of  stone.  In  our  streets  we  usually  walk  on  stone;  our  churches, 
theatres,  and  public  buildings  are  constructed  almost  entirely  of  stone:  our 
forefathers  built  their  rude  temples  entirely  of  stone;  the  Druidical  remains 
on  Salisbury  Plain  and  on  many  other  spots  show  us  how  stone  was  utilized 
in  the  past ;  our  ancestors  fought  with  w^eapons  of  stone ;  those  we  delight 
to  lionor  we  send  down  lo  posterity  in  images  carved  in  stone. 

Nature^  ever  consistent  in  her  working;  unfolds  to  us  the  history  of 
the  past  by  the  contemplation  of  what  is  taking  place  at  the  present.  The 
surest  way.  therefore,  of  revealing  to  ourselves  the  mysteries  of  the  world *.^ 
physical  history  ts  to  observe  the  workings  of  Nature  all  around  us. 

The  forces  of  Nature  act  slowly,  and  vast  periods  have  to  pass  before 
any  great  changes  are  visible ;  but  we  are  able  by  observation  and  deduction 
to  draw  conclusions  which  give  us  a  reasonable  explanation  of  what,  at  first 
sight,  appears  to  be  a  great  mystery. 

We  may  roughly  class  all  stone  under  three  heads — the  sedimentary,  the 
organic,  and  the  igneous.  These  words  are  in  themselves  an  explanation. 
Sediment,  the  floating  matter  in  running  water ;  the  organic,  the  remains  of 
the  bodies  of  animals;  the  igneous  I  Latin,  igneous — fire),  that  which  comes 
forth  from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

The  quaking  bog  shows  us  coal  in  the  process  of  formation  ;  the  coral 
island  how  land  is  being  continually  Iniilt  up :  the  entrance  of  a  turgid  stream 
into  a  lake  and  its  exit  as  a  purified  river  shows  us  that  a  vast  amount  of 
sediment  has  gone  somewhere,  for  in  the  great  economy  of  Nature  nothing 
is  lost.  The  materials  of  which  the  world  is  built  up  continually  change  their 
shape,  but  they  are  never  annihilated ;  thus  the  world  now  w^ould  \veigh  ex- 
actly the  same  as  it  did  when  it  came  into  being  but  for  the  metecjric  stones 
and  dust  which  have  fallen  upon  it  from  the  heavens. 

The  solid  rock  may  be  worn  to  powder;  the  everlasting  hills,  as  they  are 
named,  under  volcanic  pressure  may  run  like  water  or  be  belched  forth  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  gases ;  they  may.  and  in  many  instances  do.  return  to 
their  original  state,  and  become  rocks  and  hills  once  again. 

Most  of  the  rocks  of  England  are  of  a  sedimentary  character,  they  have 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  running  water  and  have  been  deposited 
under  water.  That  this  is  so  we  are  certain  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  fossils  the  sedimentary  rocks  contain,  and  also  by  watching 
the  process  of  deposition  going  on  at  the  present  day.  We  have  only  to 
watch  the  action  of  a  stream  hurrying  down  a  hillside  and  to  see  what  it 
does  with  the  burden  it  bears  to  discover  a  very  good  example  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sedimentary  rocks. 

It  is  plain  from  every  day  observation  that  water  running  over  any  kind 
of  soil,  whether  it  be  liard  granite^  soft  shale,  or  friable  limestone,  the  action 
of  the  water  will  certainly  be  to  wear  away  certain  portious  of  the  soil. 
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The  water  will  also  carry  away  in  its  current  certain  portions  of  its  bed 
and  banks»  for  these  have  become  loosened  or  fractured  by  tlie  action  of  frost 
and  by  the  disintegrating  power  of  either  the  acids  in  the  air  or  of  acids  in 
plants,  which  not  only  break  up  soft  soil  but  also  eat  away  the  hardest  rock 
on  which  it  might  be  reasonably  cnnjecture<l  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
living  organism  to  thrive. 

Fine  grains  of  sand,  l>oulders  of  gravel,  and  any  living  tfaing  coming  in 
the  way,  one  an<l  all  are  carried  along  to  the  month  where  the  stream  joins 
some  larger  mass  of  water,  and  here  the  streajn  rids  itself  of  its  burden,  the 
heavier  material  being  depcsited  first,  the  hghler  being  carried  farther  out. 

Now,  if  at  the  mouth  of  any  such  stream  we  make  a  cutting*  such  a 
section  will  show^  us  a  vast  number  of  grains  of  sand  pressed  together  by 
the  accumulated  weight  of  an  ever-increasing  burden  on  the  top ;  at  the  same 
time  we  discover  that  the  lime  carried  away  with  the  sand  has  acted  as  a 
cement  to  assist  the  grains  of  sand  to  become  one  compact  mass. 

Such  a  process  is  going  on  wherever  a  stream  is  cutting  for  itself  a 
channel,  and  where  in  the  course  of  its  jouniey  its  progress  is  flelayed  and 
it  has,  consequently,  an  opportunity  of  depositing  its  load.  Pure  water  is 
itself  a  destructive  agent,  dissolving  every  element  but  gold  and  platinunn 
but  when,  from  the  air  or  the  soil  over  which  it  passes*  it  becomes  charged 
ith  carbon  dioxide,  iron  dioxide,  etc.,  its  solvent  powers  become  largely  in- 

sed. 

The  amount  of  solid  matter  brought  down  by  great  rivers  to  tlie  ocean 
is  beyond  our  comprehension.  Thus  the  Ganges  is  said  to  transport  557 
cubic  feet  of  solid  matter  each  second.  Such  an  amount  of  matter,  it  is  com- 
puted, would  be  sufficient  in  a  year  to  build  erections  e<|ual  to  forty- two  great 
pyramids  in  extent.  The  Rhone  has  left  so  much  of  its  load  in  the  still 
waters  of  Lake  Geneva  that  Port  \  alais,  whicli  in  the  time  ol  the  Romans 
stood  on  its  banks,  is  now  two  mites  inland. 

The  matter  thus  deposited  is  largely  increased  by  the  skeletons  of  the 
millions  of  creatures  who  make  their  shells  out  of  the  lime  carried  in  solu- 
ticm  in  the  water.  These  find  their  grave  in  the  soft  deposit,  and  the  whole 
becomes  in  time  hardened  into  a  compact  mass  of  stone.  By  volcanic  action 
this  stone  is  forced  upwards,  for  all  evidence  goes  to  show  that  il  is  not  the 
water  that  has  receded  but  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  has  made  its  way  ta 
the  surface. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  sandstone  can  be  actually  seen  in  the  course 
of  formation.  Thus,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ascension  Island,  on  the  beacii 
may  be  found  numerous  fragments  of  shells,  coral s»  etc, :  these  may  be 
handled,  for  they  are  loose,  like  the  shells  on  our  own  Sheppey  Island  off 
'^heemeais.  We  have,  however,  but  to  dig  down  a  few  feet  when  the  shells 
arc  found  pressed  and  cemented  into  a  solid  stone*  indeed  some  of  this  stone 
is  said  to  have  the  ring  of  flint,  and  in  consequence  it  is  unsuitable  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

The  skeletons  of  sponges,  corals,  starfish,  and  the  mitiute  foraminifera 
have  a  very  large  sliare  in  the  formation  of  limestone  rock.  Under  the 
microscope,  such  a  stone  shows  the  skeletons  of  seaweed,  corab,  and  even 
microscopic  shells  in  perfect  condition. 
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We  know  that  at  the  present  day  coral  does  not  grow  north  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, but  in  the  ages  past,  when  chmates  were  not  as  they  are  now,  the 
coral  was  busily  employe4  making  our  Devonsliire  and  Bristol  marbles. 

Ill  a  very  large  way  no  doubt  the  original  parent  of  the  sedimentary 
rock  is  the  igneous  rock  granite,  for  if  we  examine  a  piece  of  sedimentary 
rock  we  see  the  shining  particles  of  mica,  the  glassy  quartz,  and  the  pale 
felspar,  all  of  which,  however  hard  they  may  be,  give  way  to  the  action  of 
water  and  become  reduced  to  powder. 

The  origin  of  granite  is  at  present  a  mystery;  that  heat  has  had  an 
active  part  in  producing  its  composition  we  see  clearly  from  the  crystals, 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Whether  it  formed  part  of  the  original  substance 
of  the  globe  is  uncertain;  the  changes  it  has  undergone  cannot  be  easily  ex- 
plained. 

The  enormous  masses  of  lava  which  have  poured  forth  at  times  from 
active  volcanoes  have  deposited  both  on  land  and  under  the  sea  vast  quan- 
tities of  stone,  and.  where  these  are  not  rendered  unfit  for  building  purposes 
by  numerous  steam  holes,  they  have  been  found  of  great  use. 

Sedimentary  rocks  have  become  metamorphozed  by  heat  into  marble; 
the  fossils  the  rocks  contained  have  been  thus  destroyed ;  while  various  min- 
erals have  imparted  its  charming  tints  and  crystallization  has  enabled  it  to 
take  its  rare  pohsh. 

A  piece  of  stone,  whether  it  be  the  granite  the  steam  roller  forces  into 
our  roads,  the  humble  pebble  on  the  sea  shore,  or  the  black  diamonds  we 
burn  in  the  grate,  all  have  a  histor>'  and  an  interest  which  only  those  can 
appreciate  who  tuni  aside  for  a  time  from  the  common  duties  of  life 
and  give  their  thoughts  to  the  works  of  nature  around  them. 


FLORENTINE   QUARRIES. 

CCORDING  to  the  British  Consul-General,  in  the  province  of 
Florence  there  are  202  stone  quarries  in  actual  work,  four  of 
which  are  serpentine  ferde  di  Prato,  five  calcareous  stone 
(alberese),  two  grindstone  (cnfofide  or  granitone),  five  fire- 
proof stone,  three  calcareous  stuff,  170  **arenaria*'  (hard  greystone  for  olive 
presses),  eleven  building  stune  (fictra  forte)  and  two  majolica  earth. 

The  serpentine  (verde  di  Prato)  serves  for  architectural  and  ornamental 
purposes.  These  quarries,  situated  at  Monferrato.  near  Prato.  have  been 
worked  from  a  very  early  date.  In  1365  they  were  taken  on  lease  by  the 
Opera  del  Duomo  to  employ  the  stone  in  ornamental  works  on  the  cathedral. 
At  present  they  are  in  the  hands  of  tw^o  private  persons,  and  their  output 
(valued  at  f  1,000  per  annum)  is  almost  entirely  used  in  Florence,  partly 
for  repairs  to  the  cathedral  and  other  churches  of  the  city,  and  partly  in 
making  statuettes,  bowls,  vases  and  other  ornamental  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  calcareous  stone  (alberese)  some  is  cut  into  flags 
for  street  paving,  and  the  remainder  is  employed  in  masonry  in  its  original 
state,  or  else  reduced  into  chippings  and  utilized  in  the  metalling  of  roads. 
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The  average  output  of  these  quarries  is  calculated  at  about  £3*200  per  annum* 
llic  luff  is  utilized  as  a  very  common  building  stone,  the  greater  part 
being  reduced  into  gravel. 

The  arenaria  stone,  including  the  varieties  of  ''macigno*'  and  **pietra 
forte/*  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  first-class  architectural  and  build- 
ing stone;  the  largest  output  is  obtained  at  Fiesole,  Carmignano.  Lastra  a 
Signa  and  Galluzzo.  The  I'iesole  quarries  alone  give  an  approximate  annual 
output  of  i  10,400.  The  total  number  of  quarries  is  1,300.  This  stone  ii 
frequently  used  outside  Tuscany,  and  even  exported  abroad. 
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THE  UNION  AND  MACHINE  CUT  STONR 

^fE  are  glad  to  notice  a  growing  tendency  on  the  (>ari  of  the  Union 
stonecutters  to  view  the  planer  question  from  a  common  sense 
standpoint.  At  first  there  was  an  almost  imanimous  sentiment 
in  the  Union  to  fight  the  planers,  but  after  the  hotheads  have 
spoken,  the  more  conservative  members  are  beginning  to  take  a  part  in  the 
discussion.  In  the  current  number  of  the  *' Stonecutters'  Joumar*  there  is 
a  letter  from  a  Union  man  in  Toronto,  Canada,  voicing  similar  sentiment s> 
to  those  which  we  have  frequently  expressed  in  tliese  colimms.  This  man 
says  that  he  is  glad  to  see  that  others  ** realize  the  fact  that  to  fight  again !it 
a  planer  is  to  really  fight  against  tlie  progress  of  tlic  trade,  and  would  be 
Quixotic  to  say  the  least/*  We  regret  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  does  not 
sign  his  name,  as  we  should  like  to  give  him  the  fullest  credit  for  his  broad- 
minded  views.    He  says: 

"I  think  all  stonecmiers  will  admit  tliat  the  cost  of  production  is  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most,  dominant  feature  involved  in  a  selection  of  what 
material  shall  or  shall  not  be  used  in  the  construction  of  certain  buildings. 
We  know,  or  at  least  think  the  average  man  of  business  or  means  prefers 
stone  to  any  other  material.  IxJth  for  looks  and  durability  for  his  premises, 
business  or  residential.  We  also  know*  that  a  building  of  stone  would  cost 
a  trifle  more,  as  a  general  rule,  than  brick  or  terra  cotta,  unless  it  was  to 
be  erected  in  a  quarrying  district.  Therefore,  to  compete  with  these  products 
of  clay  on  more  equal  terms  the  cost  of  production  must  be  curtailed  as 
far  as  possible  without  (as  too  often  is  the  case  at  present)  uking  it  out  of 
a  stonecutters^  muscle.  And  it  is  here  that  the  centralizing  of  stonecutting, 
or.  in  other  words,  working  the  stone  where  it  is  quarried,  comes  to  our 
assistance  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  paying  freight  on  surplus  stone. 
Tliis  state  of  affairs  would  tend  to  keep  stonecutters  to  a  certain  extent 
within  limits,  which  some  of  a  traveling  disposition  would  find  hard  to 
endure.    The  rising  generation,  again,  w^ould  not  have  such  a  large  sphere 
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in  which  to  choose  their  life's  labors,  unless  other  works  or  factories  were 
being  run  in  the  vicinity,  and  would  therefore  produce  more  stonecutters. 
In  any  case  we  would  only  stand  where  the  colliers  and  iron- workers  stand 
to-day,  namely,  in  compact  bodies  instead  of  isolated  few/' 

Many  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Union  seem  to  imagine  that  they  are 
living  in  the  dark  ages,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  wage  a  successful  fight 
against  modern  progress.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce,  however,  that  some 
of  them  are  more  enlightened  and  are  protesting  against  the  proposition  to 
fight  the  planers.  If  the  reactionists  would  only  carry  their  antiquated  ideas 
a  little  further  they  w^ould  see  where  it  would  lead  thcni.  If  the  Union  is 
to  oppose  the  planers,  why  should  not  the  Quarrymens'  Union  object  to 
the  power  drill  and  compel  stone  producers  to,  return  to  the  old  sledges 
and  hand  drills?  Why  not  fight  against  steam  hoists  and  banish  these  in 
favor  of  hand  cranes,  which  w^ould  give  employment  to  a  greater  number 
of  men?  Indeed,  W'hy  should  not  the  Union  protest  against  the  carrying  of 
stone  by  the  railroad,  so  that  the  teamsters  might  be  protected?  It  is  hard 
to  realize  in  this  day  of  general  intelligence  that  anyone  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  whatever  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  stone  construction  will 
eventually  bring  about  a  far  greater  i>rosperity  for  the  stonecutter.  By 
statute  we  have  forbidden  frame  construction  within  specified  fire  limits.  We 
are  now  making  a  generous  use  of  stone  because  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the 
country  and  the  unexampled  prosperity.  But  there  is  nothing  like  the  amount 
of  stone  construction  in  this  country  that  is  to  be  found  in  most  cities  of  the 
old  world.  Brick  and  clay  are  accepted  by  architects  and  builders  almost 
entirely  because  they  are  a  cheaper  substitute  for  stone  and  not  because  of 
any  special  liking  for  them.  Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Americans,  we  have 
greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  quarrying  stone,  despite  the  fact  that  we  pay 
wages  far  in  excess  of  Europe,  By  the  use  of  planers  and  pneumatic  tools 
we  are  reducing  the  cost  of  dressing  stone,  and  before  another  decade  shall 
have  passed  we  can  expect  to  make  stone  construction  the  standard  for  all 
large  business  and  public  buildings.  Do  the  stonecutters  wish  to  prevent 
this?  Can  they  not  sec  that  their  prosperity  lies  along  this  line»  and  not  in 
adopting  reactionary  methods  in  order  to  gain  for  a  few  more  men  temporary 
employment?  By  united  eflforts  the  stonecutters  may  succeed  in  putting 
a  temporary  limit  on  planer  work,  but  by  no  possible  means  can  they  add 
to  the  amount  of  stone  construction,  if  the  cost  is  needlessly  increased  for 
their  sole  benefit. 
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Eldiidft  k  Slerritt,  conlrmctor?.  of  Osst* 

ftiog,  N*  W,  have  forty  men  at  work  quarry- 

'  mg  tlonc  at  the  St.  Gabricrs  stone  quarry^ 

near  PeekskiU,  for  ihc  new  monastery  to  be 

btiilt  iheiT. 

John  Fallen  8t  Son  arc  opening  a  quarry 
nrar  MartinsviUe,  KctJtucky.  Whifc  quar- 
rjrmen  were  stripping  they  found  the  skcle- 
toci  of  a  n\an,  with  nri|hiri|{  to  inrlioate  hi^* 
fucc  <yr  how  he  came  to  his  deatlt, 

A  porphyry  quarry  is  to  he  opened  at 
W«t  Point,  Mi«)vi&5ipp).  It  will  be  used 
for  ba^Uaskuig  and  also  for  building  stone, 

A  new  Monc  quarry  has  been  opened  at 
Hibemia.  New  Jersey.  It  will  be  worked 
all  tutnmcr.  getting  out  stone  for  a  new  fur- 
nace to  be  erected  at  Port  Oram. 

The  Cuaard  Stone  Quarry  near  Fulton, 
Ohio,  owned  by  J.  C-  Fairchild,  has  been 
Iea»ed  by  Henry  Mosher,  and  will  be  oper- 
ated ihe  comtng  season.     It  has  been  closed 

foe  rMfS. 

1  '  Pleasant  Quarry  Co.,  of  Port- 

liBd,  ^u  no,  ha^  been  org.inJ?e<I  for  the  pur- 
.  pose  of  quarrytng  stone  and  all  kinds  of 
imoermlf.  Capital  stock,  $rjO,(X>0  Officers: 
J.  F.  Cc*nnor*  president,  Pittsfield»  Maine: 
treastirer,  A.  A.  Brackett»  of  Milton,  Mas- 
>*rhu*<tti.  The  company  own-*  twenty 
twti  acre^  of  granite  land  near  Boston. 

The  flint  mills  near  Conowingo,  Cecil 
Cottnty,  Maryland,  and  the  flint  quarry  in 
Harford  Couruy.  havr  bern  *old  !<»  Nor- 
tion  G,  Smith  for  $«,850 

A.  C  Stanley.  R.  U  Uitch  and  A.  S. 
GocMfell  havp  purchased  the  intere.sts  of  R 
A-  Nerr  an-l  \n\m  Gr  ilv.  hi  tho  NV>rthwesr- 
rm  Stoci  The 

new  pto[  ,-ru. 

Giqriiof  Brother*,  who  have  a  targe  Gov- 
rrfif?»*'*»*  '-''»^*fact  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  will  oper* 
ate  t*  quarrieii  at  Johnson*s  Island, 

near  y,  with  an  increased  force  of 

met  m.    Iji^t  year  ab«»ut  forty  men 

mt^SiL  c.M^M-.jtd,  hut  It  i*  expected  that  from 


150  to  200  men  will  be   needed  this  year. 
laborers  are  at  work  stripping  a  new  tract. 

Complaint  h  made  that  ihc  blasting  in  the 
city  quarry  at  Marl  ford,  Connecticut,  is  se- 
riously injuring  the  building*  of  Trinity 
College,  which  arc  from  100  to  500  feet  dis- 
tant The  city  oAiciah  ^y  tliai  quarrying 
has  been  going  on  in  this  spot  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  that  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  that  the. college  has  been  located 
thcre^  complaints  of  damage  have  not 
been   made  until   the  present  season. 

County  Treasurer  Lawrence  Tarlcton,  of 
Weatherly,  Pennsylvania,  and  C  A.  Mans, 
of  Hazel  ton,  have  leased  what  is  known  at 
the  Twecdle  and  Vcaklc  tract  of  stone  latid 
at  Black  Creek  Junction  at  WcatherlyThey 
have  formed  the  Carbon  Brownstone  Co., 
and  will  begin  quarr>'ing  stone  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  A  siding  from  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railway  will  he  nin  to  the  quarries,  and 
a  large  tract  will  be  stripped.  A  complete 
equipment  will  be  put  in  and  about  twenty- 
five  men  will  be  employed  at  the  f^tart. 

The  Klondike  Quarries,  between  Cobles* 
kill  and  Barnersville,  New  York,  has  l»eeo 
shut  down  for  some  time,  owing  to  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  owners,  A  receiver 
has  been  appointed  and  the  plant  is  to  be 
sold.  The  quarries  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  tine  building  stone. 

The  H.  M,  Dalton  Rock  Co,,  of  Hopkins- 
ville»  Kentucky,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Indianapolis,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $45,000 
The  officen  are:  President,  C  P.  Wliite, 
of  Boonville.  Indiana;  vtcc-prestdent  and 
general  manager,  H.  M,  Dalton,  of  Hop- 
kinsville;  secretary.  John  P.  Weycrbachcr^ 
of  Boonville.  The  company  owns  150  acres 
of  quarry  land. 

The    Horseshoe   Quarry   Company  have 

For  sawing  stone  Frenier's  Sand  Feed 
is  absolutely  required  to  Increase  the  taw- 
ing and  reduce  the  cost.  Is  used  by  the 
largeM  firms*    Write  for  prices,— Adv. 
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lately  upencd  up  a  new  stune  quarry  at  St. 
Marys,  Ont.,  from  which  can  be  obtained 
iitilimited  quantities  of  stone  of  excellent 
<iua!ity.  The  proprietors  have  buitt  a  switch 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  cutinect- 
ing  the  quarry  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  are  thus  in  a  po- 
sition to  supply  any  quantity  or  size  of 
stone  required, 

Davis  &  Harris  have  sold  their  quarries 
at  Ploytdale*  Pa.,  and  are  moving  their  ma- 
chinery and  fixtures  to  Neshannock  Falls, 
'where  they  will  operate  an  extensive  and 
up-to-date  quarry. 

G.  H.  Fisher,  James  G.  Hunter  and 
Verne  Young  have  incorporated  thtf  Wa- 
bash Stone  Company  with  a  capital  stock 
of  ^60,000.  They  have  leased  twenty-live 
acres  of  stone  land  at  Long  Run  where 
they  will  open  quarries.  Switches  are  now 
being  put  in.  In  connection  with  the 
cjuarry  Mr.  Fisher  will  open  a  stone  yard 
at  Steuben vil I e, 

George  K.  HoflFman  expects  to  open  a 
new  stone  quarry  at  Virgin ville,  Berks 
County,  Pa, 

Hugh  Young,  C.  F.  Metcalf  and  Robert 
Kelday  have  incorporated  the  Quarries 
Operating  Company,  of  Chicago,  with  a 
capital  s^tock  of  ^2^^000. 

G  W,  Shull  &  Son  have  bought  tbi-  Mc- 
Grillis  quarry  near  Holly,  N.   Y, 

The  Miami  Stone  Company,  of  Toledo. 
Ohio,  has  purchased  fifty  acres  of  stone 
land  adjoining  its  quarries  at  Waterville, 
Ohio.  The  company  bought  the  addiiional 
land  for  the  erection  of  its  plant.  As  a 
side  is.sue  an  oil  well  was  drilled  and  when 
this  was  shot,  a  large  flow  of  oil  followed. 

N.  R.  and  W.  G,  France,  extensive  op- 
erators in  building  and  crushed  stone  :tt 
Bloom  ville,  O..  have  purchased  about  forty 
acres  of  land  near  North  Baltimore.  Ohio, 
from  M,  E.  Dirk  and  Michael  Henning. 
This  contains  an  immense  bed  of  stone 
suitable  for  macadam  and  balhist  purposes 
A  stone  crushing  plant  will  be  erected  at 
once  having  a  capacity  of  500  yards  a  day 
and  employing  75  men. 

A  suggestion  is  made  that  North  Adams, 
Mass..  purchase  a  city  quarry  in  order  lo 
furnish  employment  for  destitute  men. 

The  quarries  at  Dickersons,  Md..  oper- 
5ited  by  Baker  Bros.,  for  the  furnishing  of 
crushed  stone  for  road-making  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  open  about  March 
15lh.  A  considerable  amount  of  new  ma- 
^chinery  will  be  instafled. 

The  North  Baltimore  Stone  Company, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  to 
quarry  stone,  macadamize  roads,  etc.,  with 
a  capital    stock   of  $12,nfM).     The   incorpo- 


rators are  A.  W,,  L.  A.  and  E,  H.  Eckert, 
Hiram  C.  Nicholas  and  W,  W.  Brown. 

Ed.  D.  Farrell.  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  receiver  of  the  Cobleskill 
Quarry  Company. 


White  Statuary  Marble  in  Egypt. 
About  ninety  luiks  W.S.W.  from  Luxor, 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  Red  Sea  coast,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  settlement  of  Abu 
Geraia,  are  some  extensive  and  most  inter- 
esting ancient  marble  quarries,  one  mile 
north  of  Wady  Mia.  Here  an  outlier  of 
limestone  on  the  granite  has  been  convert e<l 
into  a  beautiful  wiiite  statuary  marble,  re- 
sembling that  of  Carrara,  by  the  intrusion 
of  dykes  of  felsite  and  greenstone — the  lat- 
ter penetrating  the  marble  mass,  and  the 
former  adjacent  to  and  in  contact  with  it. 
on  the  west  side.  Enormous  heaps  of  chip- 
pings  show  that  the  marble  had  at  one  time 
been  extensively  worked,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  fragment  of  a  broken  vase, 
no  worked  pieces  could  he  found.  The 
neighboring  country  is  generally  talc  schist 
and  gray  granite,  and  the  occurrence  of  this 
marble  mass  at  so  great  a  distance  from  any 
rjck  of  its  kind  is  an  i merest mg  geological 
problem.  For  years  Egyptologists  liavc  been 
puzKled  by  the  existence  in  many  ancient 
buildings  throughinit  Egypt  of  n  white  crys- 
talline marble  of  great  purity  and  beauty, 
the  original  source  of  which  was  quite  un- 
known. Many  ancient  nionuments  were, 
therefore,  perforce  left  unrepaired  by  the 
Coninrittee  for  the  Preservation  of  Arab 
Monunit^nts,  as  the  use  of  European  marble 
beside  the  ancient  portions  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  symmetry  of  the  efifcct.  Here 
at  last  the  long-sought  marble  was  found, 
and  the  matter  has  been  warmly  taken  up 
by  the  architect  nf  the  committee.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  distance  of  the  quarries  from 
the  Nile  renders  the  cost  of  transport,  which 
at  present  has  to  be  done  entirely  by  camels, 
so  high  that,  in  spite  of  its  superior  qualify, 
this  marble  has  little  chance  of  competing 
in  the  market  with  that  from  Europe. 


Lichen  on  Stone  Buildings, 
The  gret-n  or  black  covering  which  forms 
on  light  colored  stone  after  some  time  has 
been  found  by  Dr.  Fruhling  to  be  a  lichen, 
and  if  once  developed  is  hard  to  remove. 
Its  formation,  however,  may  be  prevented 
by  naiining  the  stonc>  wiih  a  diluted  sul- 
phide of  potassium  solution  at  intervals  of 
one  year.  Leitzmann  has  attempted  to  wash 
off  the  houses  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
found  that  this  was  effective  for  three  to 
six  years. 


jMarbU  and  6ranitc 


f  Tlw  Gmy  Eagle  Marble  Co.  ha^  been  in- 
Hrprtraicil  Jit  Knoxvilk%  Tennessee,  with  a 
capita]  Slock  of  $20A'W.  The  company  owns^ 
100  acres  of  marble  land  known  as  I  he  Webb 
farm.  The  inconK>rator$  are:  Harmon 
Kreii.  \V.  R.  Monday.  J.  B.  Jones,  J.  S. 
Hall,  Jr.,  and  John  H.  Davis. 

There  j*  a  grrat  deal  of  activity  at  the 
Halknvcll  grunite  quarries  and  180  cutters 
mre  at  work  there  and  2CK)  at  Frankfort,  It 
IS  expected  ihai  the  cutting  of  the  Chicago 
po^t  office  and  court  house  building  will  be 
finished  on  or  about  the  firs^l  of  June. 

Stephens  &  Gerard  are  building  a  new 
cutting  shed,  122  x  5l»  feet,  on  Smith  mead- 
ow, Barrc,  to  be  completed  April  1.  It  will 
luve  a  iraveimg  crane  and  all  modem  im- 
provement^, 

WtUiam  W  Jones,  for  many  years  a  deal 
er  m  monunienis  at  Utica*  h  dead  at  the  age 
of  Si?  >xars. 

M.  G,  Ryan  &  Ca  have  two  gangs  of  cut- 
tcn^  at  work  on  their  quarry  at  the  Settlc- 
tnent,  Stonington.  Maine 

John  L,  Govs  has  closed  contracts  whrch 
will  keep  hi$  quarries  at  Moose  Island  at 
work  until  <»pring. 

Tlir  Marble  Worki  of  Philip  ^findel,  at 
hytm%  N.  V^  was  totally  destroyed  hy  fire. 

EIFort*  are  bcmg  made  to  open  the  Oak 
Hill  Granite  C<».  at  Swanville,  Maine  The 
granite  is  blue  gray  in  color  and  wai  for- 
aierly  in  Urge  demand  tor  monumental 
work.  The  quarry  has  been  closed  for  some 
years. 

The  lilount  Plrawmt  Quarry  Co,,  of 
Fitt*l%cld.  Maine,  has  Iwcn  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $tl<V(H[>0,  The  com- 
pany own*  twentytwo  acrr*  of  Qtiincy 
Cranilr  land  near  ^ti1ton,  seven  miles  from 
Boston.  \  force  of  men  is  now  at  work 
oficntng  no  the  quarries. 

The  ptfli^htnic  nulls  and  cutting  ^heds  of 
Rohrrt  \f  Fravrr*  at  Montpelicr,  Vi ,  were 
tmally  dofroyrd  by  fire.  They  contained 
Con%tderal»le  finis-hed  <tock.  The  los«  is 
f  12,000,  with  only  Si:i,0O0  insitrance. 

Bickford  &  ^imlre.  of  Hardwick.  Vt.. 
llave  «ecnre<!  a  contract  for  granite  to  be 
ii«rd  in  the  Ijike  Shore  and  Rock  Nland 
I'ntim  Terminal  Station  at  Chicago.  From 
3l2irt  to  580  carloads  of  granite  will  be  re- 
miircd  and  il  will  renuire  a  force  of  about 
ISA  mm  to  complete  the  job  in  nine  months. 
Michael  Delaney  ha«(  bought  pmperty  near 


Lenox  Dale^  Mass.,  and  will  open  a  marble 
quarry. 

The  American  Coral  Marble  Co,  hai  been 
incorporated  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $1,0(M),<J1M>,  to  develop  marble 
claims  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  Alas- 
ka<  The  incorporators  are :  W.  H.  Remmg- 
ton,  L.  J.  Pentecost,  Sidney  Plummcr  and 
Walter  M.  Harvey,  of  Tacoma,  and  Francis 
Clarno,  F.  O,  Downing  and  E.  A.  Baldwin, 
of  Portland* 

The  main  building  of  the  stone  works  of 
William  Gray  ^  Sons,  at  Thirtieth  and  Lo- 
cust streets,  Philadelphia,  was  almost  total- 
ly destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  $20,000* 

Dwjght  R,  Startup  has  purchased  the  Lib- 
erty. N.  Y.,  Marble  and  Granite  Works 
from  Henry  C,  Bloomer. 

The  marble  and  granite  tirm  of  Wallace 
&  F^iflc,  at  Malone.  N.  Y.,  has  been  db- 
solved,  and  Mr.  Earle  will  continue  business 
alone. 

The  granite  6rm  of  Fraser  &  Craven,  at 
Monlpclier,  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  bus- 
iness will  l>e  continued  by  H.  E.  Craven. 

A  large  amount  of  rough  stone  is  being 
shipped  from  the  quarries  at  Stonington, 
Me.,  this  winter.  Two  or  more  boatloads 
arc  sent  nearly  e^ery  week  from  the  Set- 
tlement quarry,  while  it  is  a  common  oc> 
currencc  to  see  three  or  four  l.irKc  vessels 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  load  at  the  Crotch 
Island  quarries. 

Again  there  is  talk  of  the  combination  to 
lake  in  several  of  the  granite  companies  in 
New  England  It  is  said  that  New  York 
financiers  are  interested  in  the  scheme. 

Morrison  ik  Whitney,  operators  of  the  re- 
cently opened  marble  qtiarries  on  the  Bar- 
ney Hall  farm,  near  Gouvemcur.  N.  Y.. 
have  taken  a  large  contract  for  a  magnificent 
marble  residence  to  be  erected  in  Clyde, 
N.  Ym  this  spring.  Extra  machinery  will 
be  installed  at  the  quariy  at  once. 

The  Gouverneur  Cut  Stone  Co.  have  sus- 
pended work  at  their  quarry  until  spring. 
when  they  will  open  up  a  larger  area.  Bust* 
ness  continues  very  lively  in  their  monu- 
mental  ftniahing  shop. 

For  sawing  marble  and  granite,  put  in 
Frenicr's  Sand  Feed.  It  saves  labor  and 
does  more  and  better  sawing.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
—Adv. 
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The  New  EnglaiKl  Graiiiic  Co.,  of  Coii- 
cord»  N.  H,.  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
of  the  granite  work  of  the  Blackstone  lib- 
rary, to  be  erected  in  Chicago.  1  he  com- 
pany has  enough  work  already  booked  to 
keep  it  running  lo  its  fnll  capacity  all  next 
season. 

There  was  recently  shipped  from  North 
Jay,  Me.,  an  immense  block  of  granite  to 
be  used  in  the  Smith  memorial  fountain  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  Empire  Marble  &  Onyx  Co.,  of  SpO~ 
kane,  Wash.,  has  purchased  four  additional 
claims,  consisting  of  forty  acres,  near  Chew- 
clah.  Tlie  marble  is  of  many  colors,  in- 
cluding green,  yellow,  black,  drab,  dove,  red 
and  mottled. 

The  Great  Western  Marble  Co.,  of  Spo- 
kane, has  discovered  m  its  quarries  on  Blue 
Creek  a  %'ariety  of  stone  that  it  claims  is 
identical  with  the  famous  Verona  Italian 
marble. 

The  Smith  Granite  Co.,  of  Westerly,  have 
the  contract  for  a  soldiers'  monument  to  be 
erected  for  the  Rhode  Island  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Bristol,  and  for  the  monument  lo 
be  erected  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  at 
Norwich,  in  memory  of  the  26th  Infantry* 

Mr  Harry  Dcwar  has  been  re-elected 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Marble  Co.,  of  Nelson,  Ga.,  and  Mr.  A.  An- 
derson, genera!  manager.  Among  the  large 
contracts  recently  secured  by  the  company 
Is  one  for  the  marble  work  in  the  new  Cen- 
tury Building,  at  Atlanta. 

The  Columbia  Marble  Co.,  of  Spokane, 
expects  to  install  $0,000  wortli  of  machin- 
ery at  its  quarries  near  Chewelah,  in  the 
spring. 

About  forty  men  are  now  employed  at 
the  HinchlitTc  Granite  Quarries,  on  Pochuck 
Mountain,  getting  out  stone  for  the  new  res- 
ervoir for  Newark.  The  force  of  men  will 
be  largly  increased  in  I  he  spring. 

More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  granite 
manufacturers  of  Bar  re,  Morupcber  and 
North  fie  Id  have  signed  an  agreement  putting 
in  eflfect  the  new  **central  office**  plan.  This 
means  that  all  estimates  on  granite  work 
sliall  pass  through  the  exchange,  which  will 
figure  the  actual  cost  on  the  work.  The 
manufacturers  will  then  add  their  percent- 
age of  profit  in  making  bid^. 


phiycd  m  the  construction  of  the  building. 
The  architects,  Messrs.  Hornblower  and 
Marshall,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
native  stone  in  comparison  wjlh  Maine 
granite  r*nd  also  examined  a  number  of 
striking  buildings  in  which  Maryland  gran- 
ite has  been  employed.  The  choice  of  this 
stone  is  a  tribute  to  its  quality.  The  quar- 
ries at  Guilford  arc  well  equipped  and  they 
have  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy  for 
some  months  t()  come. 


Maryland  Granite  for  the  Baltimore 
Custom  House. 
The  contract  f'^r  the  crmstruction  of  the 
new  Baltimore  Custom  House  has  been 
awarded  to  Henry  Smith  St  Sons,  of  that 
city,  at  $799,372.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  an- 
nounce that  Maryland  granite  is  to  be  cm- 


Kingston   Coronation   Stone. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  pre- 
served at  Kingston,  England,  is  the  famous 
Coronation  Stone.  An  account  of  this  was 
given  by  Mayor  W.  E.  St,  L,  Finny,  of 
Kingston,  in  his  inaugural  address.  In  a 
passage  of  the  ''Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle/'  he 
5aid.  penned  by  one  Ethelwird,  it  is  written 
that  the  successor  of  Alfred  the  Great,  King 
Edward  the  Elder,  was  chosen  king  in  the 
year  9i>l  and  crowned  on  Whit  Sunday. 
y02.  The  stone  at  Kingston  bears  graven 
upon  it  the  names  of  the  kings  who  stood 
thereon  to  receive  the  crown,  and  among 
these  old  Saxon  names  is  that  of  Edward 
the  Elder.  Now,  Edward  the  Elder,  the 
first  King  Edward  of  England  of  whom  his- 
tory tells,  is  likewise  the  first  king  of  whose 
coronation  we  know.  A  thousand  years 
precisely  have  elapsed  between  the  acces- 
sions of  King  Edward  the  Elder  and  of  his 
present  Majesty,  King  Edward  VU.  Pre* 
cisely  1,000  years  will  have  passed  between 
I  heir  coronation,  Edward  the  Elder  suc- 
ceeded a  ruler  of  great  fame,  to  whom  his- 
tory has  willingly  accorded  the  title  of 
**Great"^Kmg  Alfred,  Edward  VI!,  also 
succeeds  to  a  m«  >narch  of  no  mean  fame.  Itj 
the  1,0<H>  intervening  years  fifty  kings  and 
queens  have  held  sway  in  England,  and  for 
each  and  all  we  have  a  record  of  the  coro- 
nation since  the  day  when  Edward  the  Elder 
stepped  upon  the  old  gray  stone  at  Kingston 
market-place,  A  record  so  long  and  un- 
broken as  this  is  without  parallel  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  strange  that  Kingston-on-Thames 
looks  with  peculiar  pride  and  interest  upon 
rhe  stone  which  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
long  list  of  English  coronations.  The  town 
has  also  ancient  honors.  King  John  gave 
rt  its  charter;  King  James  IL  bade  its  chief 
magistrate  call  himself  mayor.  Alone,  or  al- 
most alone,  among  English  towns,  it  pos- 
sesses a  recorder  and  high  steward  elected 
by  the  people.  Not  least  among  these  rea- 
sons for  pride  it  places  its  ownership  of  the 
stone  whereon  the  King  Edward  whose 
blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  our  own  Ed- 
ward VII,  was  crowned  l,Ot)0  years  ago. 
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OR     SALE. 


May  3d»  I902|  at  Judicial  Sala,  at  the  Courthouse  in  Ashland, 

Wisconsin, 

THE     FAMOUS 

PRENTICE   BROWNSTONE   QUARRIES. 

The  qiurries  are  located  at  Houghton^  Bayfield  County^  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Saperior.    This 

rtrmita  of  ahipment  by  water  direct  from  the  quarries,  as  the  docking  faciUties  are  ample, 
witches  from  the  ChicagOt  St.  Paut,  B&inneapohs  Bt  Omaha  Sallioad  run  into  the  quarries^  so 
1  that  ftone  can  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rail  as  well.  The  property  consists  of 
I  125  seres  of  land  at  Houghton*  289  acres  on  Hemlock  Island,  and  171  acres  on  Presque  Islt. 
There  is  an  nithmited  supply  of  stone,  sufficient  to  supply  any  demand  for  years.  The  Hongh^ 
I  Ion  brownstone  is  known  throughout  the  entire  West,  and  the  product  of  the  Prentice  Quarries 
j  lus  been  held  in  high  favor  for  years.  It  is  a  free  working  sandstone,  of  warm  and  attractive 
fcolof,  and  with  ezcelhnt  weathering  qualities.  It  has  been  widely  used  for  high-class  buildings, 
\  and  has  been  accepted  for  GoYemment  work.  Aside  from  the  demand  for  dimension  stone^  which 
[ean  be  had  in  any  size^  there  is  a  ready  sate  for  random  stone,  so  that  all  of  the  product  of 
I  the  quarries  can  be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  quarry  land,  the  property  consists  of  a  saw -mill  with  four  gangs,  engine 
[with  two  boilers,  two  turning  lathes,  and  a  planer,  alt  in  good  condition.    The  quarry  equipment 
'  consists  of  seven  channelers,  nine  derricks  with  steam  hoists,  two  hand  derricks,  steam  drill, 
pumps,  etc,  and  complete  track  system. 

Tbtrs  are  also  buildings,  consisting  of  boarding  bouse,  cottages,  store,  etc. 
For  further  particulars  addren 

WILLIAM  H.  IfAGINNIS. 
Executor  of  the  Will  of  Elisabeth  B.  Voorbees, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 


German  ArtiBcial  Clay. 

til-Gcncral  Guenther  writes  from 
kfori : 

Artificial  clay,  according  to  German  fia- 
pers  i*  receiving  increased  attention  abroad, 
Tliii  ceramic  fiuvdry,  which  i^  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  stone  tiles,  gutters, 
CICm  it  cDnipoM^I  of  sand,  chalk,  ccmentt 
liq^md  glue,  and  |>etroleiirn.  The  substances 
aft  mixed  in  certain  quantities  and  a  clay- 
tifce  maii  reiult^,  which  can  be  fonncd  at 
pleaiure  and  acquires  an  excellent  degree  of 
ltardii«^»  by  being  sulijccr  to  heat. 

Tliii  artiftcia)  clay  can  be  cinpNiycd  in  a 
variety  of  structures;  tiles  of  different 
forms  and  si^es  are  made  of  it.  They  have 
a  perfectly  even  surface  and  sharp  edges, 
are  ^reproof,  atid  resist  the  influences  of  the 
weather;  they  fitrihefmore  ab<iorb  no  moist- 

Tlie  day  h  al*o  uiied  for  the  tnanufacturc 
oi  artificial  ttone  in  all  culor«.  Te*»ts  with 
^i»  day  have  been  made  at  the  laboratory 
of  ibe  Technical   Expcrifuental   Station  at 


Charlottcnhurg,  and  ihc  reisiiUs  have  been 
pronounced  very   favorable. 

As  the  substances  arc  easily  mixed  with- 
out the  aid  of  machinery,  ihe  '»mallc'i»l  build- 
er can  u!^e  the  proce^^s  and  so  obtain  struc- 
tural decorations  at  a  low  price. 


Novel  Building   Constnictian. 

A  building  IS  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Binningham*  England,  that  presents  some 
novel  features  in  con M ruction.  The  plot 
has  remained  unoccupied  for  many  years 
heciuse  the  tunnel  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  runs  three  feet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  will  not  bear  any  more 
weight  than  is  at  present  up*^n  it.  The  ar- 
chitect has  now  planned  a  building  which 
meets  these  objections.  The  building  is 
three  storie^^  in  height  and  25  feet  of  it  will 
project  over  the  tunnel,  carried  on  huge 
cantilever*,  six  in  number.  A  mass  of  con- 
crete^ 16  by  15  feet,  and  weighing  W)  totw, 
hangs  s-uspended  from  the  other  end  of  the 
cantilevers  as  a  counterpcnse. 


Limcdtone  and  Sandstone 


The  Pioneer  Red  Stone  Co.,  of  Mar- 
quette, Mick,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $33,000. 

The  Independence  Stone  Co,  has  pur- 
chased thitty-two  acres  of  quarry  land  at 
Independence,  Ohio,  including  an  eight-gang 
sawmill,  quarry  and  machinery.  This,  in 
addition  to  its  other  possession  of  77  acres 
adjoining,  gives  it  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  quarries  in  that  part  of  Ohio* 
The  tnill  was  formerly  operated  by  Little 
&  Petiibone. 

The  Rtdgway  Sandstone  Co.,  of  Ridgway, 
Pa,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000. 

The  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Stone  and  Brick  Co. 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital, 
succeeding  the  finn  of  Stewart  &  Simmons. 
George  S.  Stewart  is  president  and  E,  B 
Simmons,  treasurer. 

Sherman  &  Flaven,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000. 

The  Wright  Sc  Tripp  Stone  Quarry  Co.. 
of  Belviderc,  111.  will  install  new^  machin- 
ery in  its  quarry  in  the  spring. 

The  Pecos  Sandstone  Co ,  of  Barstow. 
Reeves  County,  Texas,  has  been  incorporat- 
ed, with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Conemaugh  Stone  Co.,  Cresson,  Pa,, 
has  purchased  the  Whittakcr  stone  quarries 
at  Blooms  Run.  The  plant  will  be  greatly 
improved  and  run  to  its  fullest  capacity  in 
the  spring. 

*Thc  Carhicci  Stone  Co.,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
has  elected  Conrad  Schroder  president,  and 
Frank  Carlucci,  vice-pre«.!dcnl  and  general 
manager. 

The  Croton  Lime,  Stone  &  Brick  Co.,  of 
Newcastle,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  Directors :  Alexis 
W.  Thompson,  J.  C.  McCready  and  S.  S. 
Pearson, 

W.  F.  Mitchell,  of  Williams,  Indiana,  is 
w^orking  to  develop  a  ledge  of  lithographic 
stone  near  that  place.  The  stone  is  of  the 
bhie  variety  and  very  dense.  Considerable 
lithographic  stone  has  been  found  in  Law- 
rencc  County,  but  it  has  not  been  sufficient- 
ly free  from  flaws  to  be  marketable. 

The  F.  W.  Mcnkc  Stone  and  Lime  Co., 
of  Quincy,  111.,  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  stone  work  on  the  new  addi- 
tion On  the  Dayton  Tablet  Works, 


A  considerable  urder  fur  blue  stone,  tu  be 
used  in  a  new  public  building  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  has  gone  to  Oxford.  New  Vork. 

An  ofBcial  connected  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  declares  that 
Pennsylvania  last  year  produced  lo  percent, 
more  limestone  than  the  previous  year. 

The  Acme  Stone  Company,  which  is 
owned  by  Chicago  capitalists,  and  whose 
plant  is  located  five  miles  south  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind..  has  just  closed  a  contract  for 
the  stone  for  a  large  budding  in  New  Vork. 
The  job  amounts  lo  abr>uc  $100,000,  and 
will  keep  forty  stone-cutters  at  work  for 
several  months.  The  company  expects  lo 
run  a  day  and  night  force  until  the  contract 
is  completed.  Joseph  Jones  is  superintend- 
ent of  the  plant. 

Nicks'  limestone  quarr>%  near  Kut/town, 
Pa.,  which  has  been  idle  for  many  years,  has 
t>een  leased  and  will  be  operated  at  once. 
It  is  said  that  the  stone  will  be  used  for  ce- 
ment making, 

A  contract  has  been  given  to  J.  A.  Cole- 
man for  the  erection  of  stone  mills  and 
500  feet  of  elevated  tramway  for  the  Amer- 
ican Quarries  Co.,  on  Fishing  Creek,  near 
Mitchell,  Ind.  When  the  quarry  is  fully 
developed  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  entire  Indiana  limestone  region. 

The  Brokensword  Stone  Co.,  of  Bucyrus, 
O,,  reports  that  its  business  for  the  past 
year  was  very  satisfactory  and  that  the 
quarry  is  so  equipped  that  it  will  be  able 
to  handle  all  of  its  business  promptly. 

The  Pitt*^burgh  Limestone  Co.,  Ltd.,  ha» 
purchased  twenty  acres  of  limestone  land, 
2lv  miles  southeast  of  Martinsburg.  W,  Va., 
and  will  at  once  open  new  quarries,  operate 
ing  them  cxiensively.  A  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  8c  Ohio  R.  R,  will  be  built  di- 
rectly to  the  quarries, 

John  Tnrphy,  superintendent  of  the  Per- 
ry, Matthews  and  Buskirk  quarries,  at  Bed- 
ford, has  secured  options  oo  L5(H)  acres  of 
stone  land  in  Lawrence  County,  Ind  Mr. 
Torphy  says  that  the  stripping  is  not  heavy 
and  that  the  land  is  easy  of  access  from 
the  railroad.  He  thinks  the  stone  is  fully 
equal  to  any  in  the  Bedford  region. 

The  largest  limestone  and  sandstone  saw- 
ing firms  are  using  Frenier^s  Sand  Feed  for 
feeding  the  sand  or  shot  to  their  gangs. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. — Adv. 
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Marvin  Electric  Kock  Drill 

A  PRACTICAL  PERCUSSION  liRILL' 

No  Packed  Joints  No  VaJvci  No  Expert  Libor 

Full  Efficiency  in  Cold  Weather 
or  at  High  Altitudes 

^o  Ejtperimeni — We  can  refer  you  to  customers  who  have 
y,  used  them  for  yemrs  m  |>rerereiice  to  all  others. 

MARVIN  ELECTRIC  DRILL  COMPANY 

CANASTOTA.  N.  Y.,   U.  S,  A. 


CORE  DRILLING  WITHOUT  DIAMONDS 


CHEAP- R II  PI  0 
eCOMOfilCJIL 


CORES  I  in.  to  20  m.   DIAMETER 

CORE,    DBIL.1.1NO    MACMINHS     FOB 

ALL  niNDs  or  woan  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


-CONTRJ^CTORS    FOR 


PHOSfCCTIKG    QVARHY    LANDS    WITH    CORE    DRILLS 

CtF.  PRESLAR  MFCs  CO.  ciNciNWATr,  ohio 


ACOMBER    $c    WHYTE    ROPE    CO., 

19-21    South   Canal   St.,   CHICAGO. 


^'MONARCH" 

FOft 

STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 


WIRE  ROPE 


CRUCIBLE 

PLOUGH 
STEEL 


Tr«4e<Mark 


We  carry  in  stock  Galvanized  Crucible  Steel  and 
Galvanized  Iron  Guy  Ropes* 

5BSD  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUB. 


[steel  saw  blades 

f  rmmpt  Shiiimont,    Oraiitno  >lzes  ('i»ii<iUiitli  mi  hAiid, 

L    WEST 

I  InquI 


WEST  LEECHBURG  STEEL  &  TIN  PLATE  CO.. 

Inqulrfes  Sollolled.  PiTTSBURC,  PENMA* 


Stone  Cradc  J^otca 


The  Quincy  Uiiiirry  Co.  U  expending 
con-iiderable  money  getting  its  quarries  into 
shape  for  increased  production  in  ttic  spring. 

Wallace  &,  Eark\  dealers  in  marhle  at  Ma 
lone,    N.    v.,    have    dissolved    partnership, 
Mr.  Earlc  having  purchased  the  interest  of 
his  partner. 

Henry  E.  Nelson,  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y., 
has  opened  granite  and  marble  works  at 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Fletcher  Granite 
Co.  will  soon  resume  the  operation  of  its 
big  quarries  at  Woodbury,  Yermont, 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Zeran  Marble 
and  Granite  Works  of  Cairo,  III,  has  been 
increased  to  $-25,000. 

The  Mil  ford  Granite  Company,  of  Mil- 
ford,  K,  H.,  has  declared  a  dividend  for 
the  last  six  months.  During  the  past  year 
it  has  paid  out  for  labor  $33,000.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1897,  and  has  done 
much  to  develop  the  granite  business  of 
the  town* 

The  New  England  Granite  W^orlcs.  which 
has  had  an  office  on  Main  street,  in  Hart- 
ford, for  forty  years  past,  has  removed  to 
Asylum  street,  in  the  Batter  son  Building. 
j.  G.  Batter  son,  5on  of  the  late  J.  G.  Bat- 
tcrson,  is  now  president  of  the  company. 

A.  Bernasconi  &  Co.,  granite  cutlers,  of 
Berlin,  Vermont,  have  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy,  giving  their  liabilities  at  $1,- 
610.43;  asiets,  $l,13U. 

The  marble  mills  which  are  being  built 
by  the  F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, for  the  Columbian  Marble  Quarry  Co. 
at  Rutland.  Vermont,  are  ncaring  comple- 
tion. 

A.  W.  Libby  has  sold  his  marble  and 
granite  plant  at  Buckficld,  Maine,  to  Hor- 
ace Murch. 

The  American  Chemiciii  Brick  &  Stone 
Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  has.  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $500,000,  to  manufacture  brick 
and  artificial  stone.  The  incorporators  are : 
Joseph  O.  Beauchamp,  Charles  M.  Pome- 
rat,  Joseph  Masse,  and  K.  K.  Mcl^ren. 

The  crushing  plant  of  the  Decarbonated 
Lime  and  Stone  Co,,  at  Waynesboro,  Pa,,  is 
being  operated  to  it*,  utmost  capacity. 

R,  A.  Thomassen,  who  has  been  operat- 
ing stone  quarries  near  Fayette ville.  Ark., 
for  the  past  15  years,  ha^s  received  many  or- 


ders for  stone  and  expects  a  large  increase 
of  business  in  the  spring. 

Miller  Bros.  &  Johnson,  who  have  a  stone 
mill  at  West  Superior,  Wis.,  are  consider- 
ing the  removal  of  their  plant  to  West  Du- 
huh,  Mmn.  ^ 

The  Western  Stone  Co,,  of  Chicago,  dur- 
ing 1901  earned  $17,794,  or  .0079  per  cent, 
on  its  stock.  In  1900  the  company  lost  $*>6,- 
459  of  its  surplus.  President  Madden  an- 
nounced to  the  stockholders  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  had  lieen  done  during  the  year 
of  a  preparatory  nature,  in  anticipation  of 
its  future  needs.  The  expenditure  for  this 
work,  which  is  now  completed,  has  been 
charged  to  the  expense  of  production  and 
amounts  to  $125,000. 

The  Noel  Construction  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Messrs. 
E.  M.  Noel,  David  W.  Thomas,  J.  D.  Kline, 
Moses  Pel  and  J.  Kemp  Bartlett,  The  cap- 
ital is  $250,000.  The  company  will  do  a  gen- 
eral contracting  and  construction  business. 

The  Brandywine  Granite  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  stone  companies  in 
the  South,  has  decided  to  close  its  plant  on 
the  Brandywine,  in  Delaware,  and  go  out 
of  business.  Recently  the  company  was 
compelled  to  pay  $9,000  damages  to  an 
Italian  who  was  injured  by  a  premature 
blast  at  its  quarries.  The  directors  of  the 
company  declare  that  under  the  decision  of 
the  court  a  company  engaged  in  a  hazard- 
ous business  cannot  continue  operations  in 
Delaware.  The  quarries  are  now  being 
cleaned  up  and  the  machinery  will  be  sold. 

The  Nor ris- Christian  Stone  &  Lime  Co., 
the  Norris-Christian  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 
and  the  Lime  City  Real  Estate  Co.,  of 
Marion,  O.,  have  re-elected  the  old  board 
of  officers,  with  George  B.  Christian  as 
president  and  C,  H«  Norris  as  vice-presi- 
dent. Save  in  name  alone,  the  three  com- 
panies are  identical.  The  business  for  the 
past  year  was  reported  to  be  very  satisfac* 
tory. 

H.  O,  Ducrr,  who  recently  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  company  which  operates  a 
big  stone  crushing  plant  near  Leroy,  N,  Y., 
proposes  to  establish  a  new  crushing  plant 
on  N.  Main  street,  Buffalo. 

E.  L.  Fuller,  of  Scranton,  president  of 
the  International  Salt  Co,,  is  to  be  president 
of  the  new  crushing  company. 
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C.  E.  TAYNTOR  &  CO. 

HALLOWELL  GRANITE 
QUARRIES. 

FOR    PRlces   ON    ROtOH    STOCK    FOR    BUtLDING    PLRPOSES.    AUDUESS 

New  York  Office,  239  BROADWAY.  Telephone,  4727  Certlandt. 


The  Contractors'     =2 
Plant  Mfg.  Co. 


Mmaulacturers  oi 

STEAM 
HORSE 
AND  HAND- 
POWER 


Hoisting  Machines 

5te«l  or  Wood  Derricks  Complete. 
Derrick  Irons  and  Contractors'  Supplies. 


129  Erie  Street, 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FlcAse  tnentiofi   Srowi  when    writinit  to  iidverti»er«. 


JEFFREY 

COAL-ASHES  HANDLING 
MACHINERY.  lir.JoV... 


THE  JEFFREY  MrC.CO.Columbus.O. 


The  New  Building  at  Annapolis. 
Thr  nrw   cadets*  quarters   at    Annapolis, 
Md^  I  he  c*»ntrftci  for  which  was  awarded 
to  N*De1  &  Thf»mn^«  si^  mnnotmced  \'A%t  month, 
i'  "  '  .t   buildings  in  ihc 

I  \  part  of  I  he  liudd- 

mg  Mtif  (>c  ♦'.'«•  iiri  JMTig,  w*i!h  the  Imathousc 
OB  thr  riM  jind  the  amiory  on  the  wevt 
t'  '  liy  ctilimnadcs  KM»  feet  long.  This 

«^nc  iirchitectural  unit   1,27^  feci 
liifiK       1  ii  than  <»nc'third  longer 

tlaii  the  <  VVii?ihmgion  and  twice 

I  Thf  I  ^ mgrc«*»onjil  Lihniry.    The 

r  vitl  have   a   widrh  of   I5*t   feet   5 

mcJir«    1  hr  firsit  story  will  he  hnilt  of  gmn- 


T.bc  )Mortbcm  )Scw  ^ork 

J^iirblC   00«^  Gouverncur,  N.  Y, 

Producer!  and  Fifiiiher*  of 

Bark  Blue  IRortberrt 
IFlew  l^ork  Garble. 

For  nsonumental  and  bufldinf  purpott^ 

Wc  call  attention  to  our  modem  and 
wetl  equipped  fimihinf  department.  £•• 
limaiei  pveo  on  mil  kind*  of  &niib«d 
monuniental   worii. 


ite  and  the  other  four  ^lories  of  buft  bnck 
with  granite  trimmings.  It  will  he  divided 
into  various  paviltonf*.  the  principal  one  be- 
ing the  stairway  pavilion,  which  will  lead  to 
a  memorial  hall  This  »xcupies  the  central 
portion,  extends  from  the  second  «tory  to 
the  roof,  and  will  be  the  principal  architec* 
lurd  feature  of  the  building 


The  union  slone  cutters,  blocKmakcrs  and 
quarryincii  of  ihc  Mcdnia  sandstone  district 
of  Western  New  York  have  made  out  a  new 
scale  ul  wagc^  for  piece  work,  to  go  into 
effect  April  1.  Hie  minimum  wage  for 
quarrynun  is  2U  cent  a  an  hour,  08  hours  to 
constitute  a  week's  work.  Stone  cutters  are 
to  get  40  cents  afi  hour  for  an  8-hour  day. 

Finch  &  Clark  have  begun  operating  their 
stone  crusher  at  Sandy  HilL  N.  Y, 

William  L.  Gmway,  dealer  in  stone  and 
building  material,  at  554  VV  est  Farms  road. 
New  York,  has  filed  a  peiuion  in  bank- 
ruptcy, with  liabiUtics  of  $l*i,009.()4 ;  assets 
of  about  $7,000. 

The  Diamond  Mill  Broken  Stone  Co.,  of 
765  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  to 
manufacture  crushed  stone.  Incorporators: 
Geb,  K.  McGuire,  Edward  E.  Dean  and 
Nathan  F,  Giffin. 

Young  &  Sons,  g^ranite  dealers,  of  Mil- 
ford.  N-  H.,  and  Troy.  N,  Y,.  brought  suit 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  the 
latter  city,  against  Dennis  Daley,  of  Co  hoes 
a  monument  dealer,  for  infringement  of  pat- 
ient for  a  sarcophagus  moniunent  design. 
The  court  retrained  the  defendant  from  fur- 
thcr  use  of  the  design,  and  awarded  I  lie 
plaintiff  $250  damages, 

The  correspondents  of  Bradsircet's  report 
that  the  marble  and  slate  interests  of  Ver- 
monts  are  very  active.  Poultney  reports 
an  active  slate  business  for  this  time  of 
year;  quarries  are  being  worked  when  the 
weather  is  suitable  and  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  the  product;  retail  trade  is  satis- 
factory. Granite  business  appears  to  be  im- 
proving in  Barre:  the  larger  i^heds  have 
plenty  of  work  on  hand,  and  the  demand  for 
stone  at  quarries  is  greater  than  can  be  im- 
mediately supplied.  Retail  trade  is  satisfac- 
tory and  collections  fair. 

The  United  States  Marble  Company  pro- 
poses, in  the  event  that  the  Spokane  Cham* 
ber  of  Commerce  will  secure  subscriptions 
for  50,0CMj  shares  of  its  stock  at  75  cents  per 
share,  to  build  a  mill  in  Spokane  that  will 
cost  about  $75,000  and  give  employment  the 
first  year  to  thirty  men. 

P,  C.  Foley,  the  welUknown  marble  and 
granite  dealer  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  is  candidate 
for  mayor  of  that  city. 

The  Schumacher  Building  Stone  Com- 
pany, of  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $130,000.  In- 
corporators :  Johannes  Schumacher,  W. 
Janisch  and  F.  H.  Lowry, 

There  was  a  brief  strike  of  the  employees 
of  the  Columbian  Marble  Quarrying  Com- 
pany, of  Rutland,  Vt.,  owing  to  the  objec- 
tion  of  the  men  to  the  foreman  of  the  polish- 


A    Big    Blast    in    a    Welsh    Slate 
Quarry, 

A  big  blast  luak  place  rectutly  at  the 
Talysam  Slate  i^uarry.  Ahnut  two  dozen 
holes,  ranging  in  depth  from  I'i  to  \h  feet» 
had  been  bored  m  a  huge  niasi  »»f  granite 
which  had  t«.»  be  moved  m  order  to  get  at 
the  slate  bed  below.  Hie  pit  m  which  these 
operations  were  carried  out  is  one  of  many 
in  the  cpjarry,  being  the  largest  and  deep- 
est. This  pit  covers  about  eight  acres  of 
land,  and  is  IJO  yards  deep.  The  side  where 
the  blast mg  took  place  is  ulmost  perpendic- 
ular, the  men  having  to  work  on  ropes  in 
several  places.  Above  is  the  engine  room, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  blasting  might 
bring  it  down.  Besides  this  possibility*  the 
work  was.  in  itself,  tremendous,  as  it  would 
mean  the  removal  of  many  thousand  tons 
of  stone.  Mr.  Rubin  son,  the  owner,  how- 
ever, with  characteristic  energ\'.  decided 
upon  untopping  the  quarry,  an  enterprise 
which  will  cost  at  least  ilO.iHKl  before  it  is 
finished.  About  twenty  pounds  of  dynamite 
was  placed  in  each  hole,  and,  w^hen  the  fuse 
had  been  lighted,  the  men  could  be  seen 
climbing  the  rock,  with  remarkable  speed,  to 
a  place  of  safety.  About  seven  shots  were 
tired,  and  the  rest  will  be  fired  again.  The 
noise  was  deafening,  and  thousands  of  tons 
came  down.  Large  pieces  of  stone  were 
thrown  great  distances,  huge  masses  of  rock 
were  loosened,  and  seemed  to  hang  for  a 
moment  on  the  brink,  and  then  crashed 
down  to  the  bottom  with  tremendous  roan 
The  spectacle  was  a  magnificent  one.  To 
"fire"  all  the  hnles  would  require  over  half 
a  ton  <>f  dynamite. 


Opposed  to  Sky  Scrapers  in  Chicago. 

A  ci.mmiitee  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Chicago  reported  to  a  recent  meeting  in  fa- 
vtir  of  the  granting  of  -special  permits  for 
the  erection  of  three  sixteen -story  stmc* 
tures  and  one  fourteen- stor>'  building.  The 
Council,  by  a  vote  of  ,'15  to  3u.  refused  to 
grant  the  permits  and  unless  further  relief 
is  obtained  the  buildings  will  be  Umited  to 
l.'i2  feet,  or  not  to  exceed  ten  ^torics  tn 
height.  One  of  the  proposed  buildings  was 
for  tlvc  First  National  bank,  another  for  the 
Tribune  Company,  and  another  for  the 
Hartford  Deposit  Company.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  aldermen  for  their  action 
was  that  the  outlying  busine-^s  was  damaged 
and  prices  of  property  lowered  by  the  coti- 
gestion  of  business  downtown. 
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The  women  of  Deiruit  are  lo  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  raise  htnd-s  for  the  Cad- 
iliac  memorial   in  iliat   city. 

A  iiiovemctu  has  been  started  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in 
that  city  to  the  colored  soldiers  who  sacri- 
ficed their  Uves  for  the  conntry  during  the 
war  with  Spain, 

Ryle  &  Ale  Conn  ick,  of  Montpelier.  Vt.. 
have  received  a  contract  for  a  large  mouu- 
ment  for  New  Jersey,  it  will  have  a  total 
height  of  45  feet,  and  will  weigh  85  tons, 

Dane  County,  Wis.,  wishes  to  erect  a 
fine  soldiers'  monument  at  Madison,  It  is 
believed  that  if  the  county  appropriates  $10,- 
000,  at  least  twice  tliat  amount  can  be  raised 
by  private  subscriptions, 

David  Baughman,  of  Cincmnali,  has  en- 
deavored to  have  the  Ohio  legislature  pass 
a  bill  providing  for  a  standard  monument 
for  the  State,  requiring  ail  memorials  to  be 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  bilb  He  also 
wants  the  cost  limited  and  all  persons  for- 
bidden to  erect  their  own  monument.  The 
reason  for  this  [iroposed  law  is  that  some 
time  ago  Mr.  Baughman  erected  a  costly 
monument  to  himself  and  now  he  conchides 
that  it  was  foolish  to  spend  so  much  money 
for  such  a  purpose, 

W.  A,  Salladin,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  a  fine 
monument  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the 
late  Rev\  Dennis  English. 

The  Lincohi  Birthday  Association  has 
presented  to  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society 
a  bronze  statue  c»f  Lincoln  costing  $10,000, 
modeled  after  the  statue  by  Charles  Nie- 
haus. 

The  town  of  Webster,  Mass..  has  $1,500 
for  a  soldier^*  monument,  but  the  erection 
of  the  memorial  has  been  delayed  for  three 
years  by  a  dispute  concerning  the  site. 

The  Troy  White  Granite  Co..  of  Wor- 
cester, has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  soldiers'  monument  in 
Prospect  Hill  Cemetery,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Vicksburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park  Commission  have  in- 
vited the  Slate  of  Virginia  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument on  the  battlefield  to  commemorate 
the  valor  and  services  of  the  Botetourt  Ar- 
tillery. 

Bishop  Ed<^all,  of  Minnesota,  makes  an 
appeal  for  funds  for  the  completion  of  the 
memorial  tower  erected  in  memory  of  the 
late  Bishop  Whipple  at  the  Cathedral  of 
our  Merciful  Saviour,  at  Faribault,  Minn. 


A  monument  will  be  erected  in  Pittsburg 
m  commemoration  of  Colonel  Hawkins. 

The  Scotchmen  of  Pittsburg  are  consid- 
ering a  project  to  erect  a  $5O,0OU  statue  to 
Burns. 

The  Catholics  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  pro* 
pose  to  erect  a  handsome  monument  in 
memory  of  Fathers  Hourigan  and  Quinn. 

The  Harrison  Granite  Co.,  of  Bar  re,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  a  mausoleum 
for  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  the  Copper  King 
of  Montana,  to  be  erected  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn.  It  will  be  nearly 
square,  with  a  central  repository  over  the 
crypt^  surrounded  with  2i  fluted  Ionic  col- 
umns with  carved  capitals.  The  top  will  be 
dome- shaped. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  m  Congress 
for  a  $50,000  monument  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  General  Steuben. 

Merrill,  Wis.,  is  raising  a  fund  for  a 
soldiers*  monument. 

Naples,  N,  Y.,  has  $IM0  in  hand  for  a 
soldiers'  monument. 

Hamilton,  0.,  proposes  to  build  a  com- 
bined soldiers,  sailors  and  pioneers  monu- 
ment and  memorial  hall  of  Bedford  stone  at 
a  cost  of  $47,000. 

The  Daughters  of  181'2,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  will  erect  a  monument  to  Frederick 
Duraug.  of  that  place,  a  veteran  of  the  war 
of  1812,  who  wrote  the  music  for  "The 
Star- Spangled  Banner." 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  for  a  $50,0t»0  monument 
in  Lancaster  County  to  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
for  a  statue  in  Peterborough,  N,  H.,  in 
memor>*  of  Gen.  James  Miller,  of  that  place, 
the  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  New  England 
for  the  erection  in  Harpswell,  Me.,  of  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg, 
the  famous  juvenile  writer. 

The  United  States  Senate  Library  Com- 
mittee recommends  the  erection  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  Longfellow  in  Washington. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  legislature  for  a  $30,000  statue  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  Capitol  Park,  Al- 
bany. No  Revolutionary^  hero  has  met  with 
greater  neglect  than  Hamilton. 

Carthage.  N.  Y.,  will  erect  a  soldiers' 
monument.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Drury,  chair- 
man, 

Buffalo  proposes  to  erect  a  monument  to 
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ihc  late  William  McMillan,  superititendent 
of  parks  in  that  city. 

It  is  said  that  repairs  to  the  Saratoga 
monument  at  Schuylerville^  N.  Y.,  are  ur- 
gently needed. 

Media,  Pa.,  proposes  to  erect  a  $15,000  sol- 
diers' monument. 

The  Confederate  veterans  of  Bamberg 
County,  S.  C>,  have  organised  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  soldiers*  monument. 

Middle  Springs.  Pa,,  is  raising  funds  for 
a  soldiers'  monument.  The  Middle  Spring 
Presbyterian  Churcb  sent  out  more  men 
to  the  Colonial.  Revolutionary  and  War 
of  1812  than  any  church  in  the  United 
States, 

A  statue  of  Major  General  Henry  W, 
Sh.H:um  has  just  been  cumpleted  in  Parts 
by  Macmonnies,  and  will  soon  be  erected  in 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Pennsyha- 
nia  Legislature,  appropnatnig  $c)0*UOO  for 
the  erection  of  the  monument  in  Lancaster 
County,  to  Thaddens  Stevens. 

Naples,  N.  Y..  has  already  $L00O  in  hand 
for  the  erection  of  a  soldiers'  monument. 

The  34th  New  York  Volunteer  Regiment 
will  erect  a  monument  on  the  battlefield  of 
An  lie  tarn* 

Joel  Covington,  a  venerable  citizen  of 
Bennettsvilic,  S.  C,  has  erected  a  monu- 
menl  to  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  local 
cemetery  and  ha.^  had  graves  dug  and 
walled  up,  awaiting  the  death  of  both. 

The  monumental  business  carried  on  tor 
some  years  past  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Ste- 
phen Maslen,  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Stephen  Maslen  Corpora- 
tion of  Hartford.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,- 
(M)D  and  the  incorporators  are  Stephen  ^las- 
Icn,  who  holds  most  of  the  stock;  Charles 
C  Maslen,  and  H.  L,   Maslen. 

A  monument  has  been  erected  at  the  Na- 
tional Soldiers'  Home,  in  the  town  af  Wau- 
watosa,  Wisconsin,  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  wars  of  the  coun- 
try. A  considerable  sum  has  already  been 
raised. 

An  imposing  monuinent  will  be  erected 
in  France  in  honor  of  Pasteur. 

The  Maryland  Legislature  \s  discussing  a 
bill  appropriating  $10,000  for  a  monument 
to  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  1812  on  the 
North  Point  battlefield. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  erected  a 
statue  of  St  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  in 
memory  of  deceased  brethren  in  St.  Agnes 
Cemetery,  Albany.  The  >tiitue  is  cut  from 
**Blanco  P.*'  and   Bardiglio  marble. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  $15,000  soldiers' 
monument  in  the  court  house  square  at  Me- 
dia, F.1 


A  Greek  temple  tnausoleum  is  to  be  erect- 
ed in  Mt.  Nebo  Cemetery,  Paierson,  N.  J., 
by  Nathan  Barnert.  It  will  be  of  granite, 
lined  with  polished  Italian  marble,  and  will 
cost  $20,000. 


The  Blue  Marbles  of  Pennsylvania, 

For  many  years  the  unlading  blue  mar* 
bles  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  held  in  high 
favor  for  build mg  purposes.  Blue  is  always 
a  desirable  color  m  marbles,  but  the  great 
trouble  with  most  of  the  deposits  of  this 
variety  of  stone  is  ihat  it  will  not  hold  its 
color  when  ex[iosed  to  the  weather.  Many 
blues,  both  light  and  dark,  that  arc  very 
attractive  when  newly  quarried,  fade  into 
a  dirty  gray  after  a  few  years.  The  marbles 
that  are  quarried  by  Messrs.  Schweyer  and 
Liess,  at  King-of-Prussia,  Pa.,  are  absolute- 
ly unfading,  either  in  the  light  or  dark  blues. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  many  years  and 
have  never  given  disappointment  m  texture 
or  color.  The  proprietors  of  the  quarry 
worked  them  for  many  years  entirely  for 
the  building  trade  and  the  marble  has  been 
used  in  some  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
buildings  in  Pennsylvania,  The  fact  that 
this  marble  is  unfading  and  that  it  takes 
and  holds  an  excellent  polish  suggested  its 
use  for  monumental  purposes  and  within 
the  past  year  or  two  it  has^  been  introduced 
to  the  monumental  trade  by  D.  J.  Whitney, 
of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  It  met  with  instant 
favor  and  the  business  is  increasing  rapidly. 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  color,  no 
less  than  seven  being  shown.  These  range 
from  a  light  dove  color  to  a  very  dark  blue. 
The  marble  is  all  beautifully  clouded^  cither 
with  white  or  with  clouds  of  a  darker  tint 
than  the  prevailing  color.  The  introduction 
of  this  marble  for  monumental  purposes  is 
a  distinct  gain  to  the  trade.  For  building 
purposes  both  the  light  and  dark  blue  ate 
effective,  when  either  color  is  used  singly 
or  in  combination.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  life  to  the  stone  both  when  it  is  tooled 
and  when  it  is  rock- faced, 

Messrs.  Schweyer  and  Liess  have  secured 
the  contract  for  the  marble  to  be  used  in  the 
addition  to  the  Xornstovvn,  Pennsylvania, 
Court  House.  This  will  require  from  40,000 
to  .!)0,OU0  cubic  feet.  The  company  is  under 
progressive  management  and  the  quarries 
are  well  opened  and  intelligently  worked. 
The  deposit  is  sound  and  the  marble  is  not 
burdened  by  large  top  requiring  stripping. 
A  number  of  improvements  in  the  equip- 
ment  have  recently  been  made,  and  there  is 
now  in  contemplation  a  new  mill  in  antici* 
pation  of  the  growing  demand  for  the  un- 
fading blue  marble. 


Cbc  Slate  Cradc 


The  slate  trade  in  the  Slatington  region 
for  the  year  just  closetl^  shows  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  pruduciion  of  roofing 
slate  over  tlie  output  of  the  previuUb  year. 
The  demands  have  exceeded  the  supply, 
which  meant  that  prices  were  well  main- 
tained throughout  the  season.  The  ship- 
ment of  school  slate  also  showed  a  decided 
gain,  while  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  demand  for  blackboards. 

The  plant  of  the  South  Western  Slate 
Co.,  at  Mena,  Ark.,  is  now  ready  fur  oper- 
ation and  several  orders  for  structural  slate 
have  been  received  and  accepted. 

Work  has  been  resumed  at  the  old  Hood 
Slate  Quarry,  at  Rockmart,  Georgia.  A 
busy  season  is  anticipated  in  thi&  region. 

New  machinery  will  be  placed  in  the  fac- 
tory of  the  Madoc  Slate  Co.,  at  Harper, 
near  Danielsville*  Pa.  It  will  double  its 
output. 

The  Auld  &  Conger  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $150,000.  The  incorporators 
arc:  D.  Auld,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Conger,  J,  A. 
Smith,  R  L.  Taft  and  E.  A.  Williams. 

The  Atlas  Slate  Company,  of  Mena^  Ark,» 
will  try  the  experiment  of  putting  out  red 
slate  **black'*  boards  for  school ?,  The  com- 
pany claims  that  the  red  cohjr  will  be  easier 
on  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  than  black.  The 
Arkansas  slate  has  excellent  cleavage. 

The  New  Jersey  Slate  Company,  New- 
ton, N,  J.,  has^  received  a  large  govern- 
ment contract  which  with  nrquire  several 
months  to  fill. 

The  Snowdon  &  Bangor  Slate  Co.,  of 
Slateford,  has  elected  the  following  ofB- 
ccrs:  President,  Joseph  F.  Wilson,  of  Bel- 
vederc*  N.  J;  vice-president,  Mark  O. 
Shrevcr.  of  Baltimore;  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Frank  A.  Large,  of  Belvedere. 
The  company  has  commenced  to  enlarge 
its  quarry  by  taking  off  1 10  x  175  feet  more 
top-  Hie  company  will  lease  the  quarry 
for  a  term  of  five  years  from  April  next. 

The  Modoc  Slate  Co.,  operating  quar- 
ries at  Harpers,  near  Danielsvillc,  Pa.,  has 
elected  these  officers:  President,  C.  R. 
James,  of  Allentown;  vice-president,  Lloyd 
C.  Haynes,  of  New  York;  secretary,  Wil- 


liam   H.    Rodgers;    treasurer.    Dr.    Samel 
BoHon,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Monson  Main  Slate  Co.  arc  so  over- 
run with  orders  that  they  are  running  their 
mill  at  the  Monson  Pond  quarry  on  extra 
time. 

Michael  Keenan  has  sold  his  interest  in 
thu  slate  business  of  Durick,  Keenan  & 
Co,,  of  Fairhaven,  Vt,  to  Danied  Durick 
and  Patrick  Keenan.  Michael  Keenan  ex- 
peels  to  open  a  slate  mill  formerly  oper- 
ated by  Bolger  Bros.*  at  Hydcvillc.  Hie 
former  company  has  bought  the  Hazard 
quarry  on  Scotch  Hdl,  for  $5,000. 

John  H.  Martin  and  G.  A.  Martin,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  arc  progressing  satisfac- 
torily in  the  development  of  their  slate 
quarries  at  Granville,  N^  \\,  opened  in 
September.  The  most  modern  machinery 
has  been  installed.  They  are  producing 
purple  roofing  slate. 

Efforts  were  made  by  incendiaries  to 
burn  the  large  three -story  slate  factory  of 
Clark  C,  Weiss,  at  Bangor,  Pa.  ilic  at- 
tempt  was  unsuccessful. 

The  Penn  Bangor  Slate  Company,  of 
Wind  Gap,  Pa.,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $18,000  to  $25,000. 

The  East  Bangor  Consolidated  Slate 
Company  has  chosen  the  following  officers: 
S,  C.  Smith,  of  Phillipsburg,  president;  J. 
P.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  vice-president; 
William  Bray,  of  East  Bangor,  superinten- 
dent and  treasurer,  and  J.  N,  Hoffman^ 
secretary. 

The  Wind  Gap  Slate  Company  is  put- 
ting in  a  new^  125  horse-power  boiler. 

The  Bitiner  Slate  Company,  of  Slatedale. 
Pa„  will  open  several  new  quarries, 

Tlie  American  Slate  Company  has  elected 
the  following  officers;  Presidents  \\\  J. 
Turner;  vice-president.  R.  H.  Rushton; 
treasurer,  W,  W.  Catchings;  secretary', 
John  F.  HofFmeister,  all  of  Philadelphia: 
general  manager,  Cotton  Amy,  of  East 
Bangor;  assistant  manager.  Charles  S. 
Ford,  of  East  Bangor,  Business  for  the 
I>ast  year  was  reported  as  unusually  good, 
and  a  dividend  of  2%  per  cent.,  was  de- 
clared. 

Gen.  \\\  H.  Hughes  has  leased  a  por- 
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don  of  ihe  Whiting  farm  at  Granville,  N. 
Y.,  and  will  open  a  new  quarry.  Two 
himdred  additional  tufn  will  be  employed 
by  Gtn,  Hughes. 

R.  C  Penney,  of  Bangor,  Mc,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  slate  quarry  at 
North  Blanchard,  Me.,  recently  purchased 
by  Boston  and  Bangor  men.  It  is  near 
the  State  of  Maine  quarry,  and  will  be 
extensively  operated  in  the  sprin^^ 

It  is  said  that  several  new  «iuarries  will 
be  opened  in  the  Granville  district  in  the 
spring. 

J.  C.  Stottlemyer  and  J.  W.  Hess  have 
discovered  a  deposit  of  slate  near  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,  and  Will  open  up  quarries. 

John  O'Brien  has  reopened  one  of  the 
slate  quarries  on  Penrhyn  Hill,  Middle 
Granville,  N.  V. 

The  Bangor  Slate  Company  has  been  in- 
corpuraied  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  with  a  capi- 
tal str.ck  of  $20,000. 

Grirtin  Bros,  have  resumed  operations  in 
their  school  slate  factory  at  Flicksville,  Pa., 
the  lease  of  the  Hyatt  School  Slate  Com- 
pany on  the  plant  having  expired. 

The  Hyatt  School  Slate  Company,  whose 
factory  at  Bangor  was  bLirned  recently,  has 
leased  a  factory  at  Slatington  and  begun 
€jperations. 

A  syndicate  of  Cleveland  capitalists  has 
purchased  the  lease  of  the  West  Albion 
slate  Quarn-,  near  Pen  Argyl.  It  is  said 
that  a  company  will  be  formed  with  a  capi- 
tal  of  $lL*5.0iM>  In  operate  the  property  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Richard  F.  Howell, 
of  East  Bangor,  has  been  engaged  as  sup- 
erintendent. 

The  Pennsylvania  court  has  dismissed  the 
apphcaiion  of  the  Bangor  and  Portland 
Railroad  Company,  controlled  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  W'estern  Railroad 
Conqjrmy,  for  an  injunction  against  the 
American  Bangor  Slate  Company,  the  Le- 
bigh  and  New  England  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Com- 
pany. The  American  Bangt>r  State  Com- 
pany made  an  agreement  with  the  former 
management  of  the  Bangor  and  Portland 
Railroad,  in  return  fur  an  advance  of  ^l-'j,- 
WOf  that  all  its  slate  would  be  shipped 
over  that  road.  When  the  slate  company 
began  shipping  over  the  Lehigh  ancj  New 
England  road  the  Bangor  and  Portland 
people  brought  suit,  with  the  intention  of 
holding  the  American  Bangor  Company 
to  the  agreement.  The  decision  is  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  as  many  other  slate 
shippers  in  the  Pen  Argyl  region  have  a 
stmilar  agreement. 


Restoration  of  a  Famous  German 
Church. 
The  Saxon  city  oi  Meissen  is  believed 
to  dale  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  a  bishopric  wasj  founded  by 
Otho  L  The  cathedral  has  been  long  ac- 
cepted  as  an  excellent  example  of  German 
Gothic.  Tl>e  open  work  of  the  spire  was 
at  one  time  much  admired.  The  original 
building  was  almost  annihilated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
existing  caitiedral  was  commenced  on  the 
site  about  i'Srl.  The  works  lasted  about 
a  century.  In  1547  two  of  the  lowers  were 
destroyed  and  no  effort  was  made  to  re- 
store them.  The  condition  of  the  build- 
irtg  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  A  so- 
ciety was  formed  to  raise  funds  for  com- 
pleting the  building,  and  over  40,0001. 
have  been  collected.  The  question  next 
arose  what  plans  were  to  be  followed,  A 
competition  was  arranged,  and  during  the 
past  five  years  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion about  the  design  that  was  best 
suited.  Herr  Schaffer,  of  Karlsruhe,  who 
was  entrusted  with  ihc  restoration  of 
Heidelberg  Castle,  prepared  a  design  in 
which  two  towers  were  shown.  Herr  Liti- 
ncmann,  of  Frankfort,  introduced  three 
lowers  in  his  design,  and  it  was  by  many 
considered  the  more  picturesque.  In  the 
most  generous  and  self-sacrificing  manner 
he  gave  preference  to  the  design  of  his 
rival,  and  it  has  been  decided  by  the  so- 
ciety that  Herr  Schaffer  is  to  carry  out 
the  restoration. 


Canada's  Increased  Mineral  Produc- 
tion. 

Recently  published  statistics  of  the  min- 
eral production  of  Canada  show  an  increase 
of  '»7  per  cent,  since  IHW.  the  total  being 
now  $<J.*i85,0Ou.  as  compared  with  $-^.Tt;LOlM> 
in  18I1U.  A  large  item  in  the  increase  is 
Portland  cement,  the  manufacture  of  which 
is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Canada 
n«»w  manufactures  283.000  barrels  per  year, 
or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. 


A  Legation  Building  for  Corea. 

Unless  Congress  lieeds  the  apv'^^jd  of  Sec* 
retary  Hay  for  an  appropriation  of  $40,Ot)0 
for  a  Legation  building  at  Seoul,  Corea,  this 
Government  will  be  compelled  to  appoint  ;i 
new  Minister  to  that  country,  M.  Allen, 
who  represents  us  there,  writes  that  the 
ceilings  in  the  Legation  Iniilding  arc  only 
six  feel  from  the  floor  and  that  he  himself 
is  six  feet  two  inches.  When  he  wears  his 
silk  hat  out  of  doors  it  reaches  to  the  caves 
of  the  building* 


Limes  and  Cements 


Hewitt  Botcc,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  elected  presklcni  of  the  Oklahoma  Ce- 
ment &  Plaster  Cck 

It  is  reported  that  the  Southern  Slates 
Portland  Co.  will  establish  a  plant  at  Rock- 
mart,  Ga, 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  construction 
of  the  new  Portland  cement  plant  at  Flor- 
cncc,  Colo. 

The  pla&ier  mills  of  the  Alaba«.tme  Co.,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  burned  down 
in  August  last,  have  been  rebuilt,  equipped 
with  modern  machinery,  and  have  started 
operations  again. 

Daniel  Div ir,  of  Dcerfield,  has  purchasjed 
4UU  acres  of  marl  land,  near  Britton,  Michi- 
gan.  and  will  erect  a  cement  factory  in  the 
spring. 

The  plant  of  the  Empire  Portland  Ce- 
ment Company,  at  Warner,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
burned  down,  with  a  loss  of  $r25,000.  John 
D,  Archbold,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
!  ead  i  n  g  s  t  oc  k hoi  d  e rs. 

Preliminary  surveys  for  the  new  plant  of 
the  Southern  States  Portland  Cement  Co,, 
at  Rockmart.  Georgia,  are  being  made.  V^^ 
A.  Craig  will  he  the  general  manager. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  by  fire 
of  the  Empire  Portland  Cement  Company's 
plant  at  Warners,  New  York,  was  $^SOjXH>, 
The  insurance  was  $36,t)LH.i. 

The  Colonial  Construction  Co.,  of  Syra* 
ciise>  has  purchased  1/H¥^  acres  of  land  near 
Hudson,  New  York,  and  will  erect  a  2,(X)0- 
barrel  cement  plant. 

The  Chickamauga  Cement  Co.,  of  Ross* 
ville.  Georgia,  has  secured  a  contract  for 
$1.^,000  barrels  of  cement  for  the  Weaver 
Dam  Co,,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
a  dam  in  AsheviJle,  N.  C, 

The  Hecia  Cement  Co,  has  unusual  fa- 
cilities for  cheap  production  at  its  plant  at 
Bay  City,  Michigan.  The  company  has  a 
large  deposit  of  coal  which  it  will  use  for 
fuel,  and  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cement 
factory  will  be  carried  to  its  salt  plant  ad- 
joining to  bod  salt  with.  The  cement  fac- 
tory will  cost  $400,IKKJ,  and  will  employ  20O 
men. 

The  Clare  Portland  Cement  Co,,  incor- 
porated under  the  New  Jersey  laws  for 
$l/H>fi,orM)  a  year  ago,  expects  to  have  a 
l.onO  barrel  plant  in  operation  liy  Oct.  1,  on 
its  large  tract  of  clay  and  marl  land,  five 
miles  north  of  Clare,  Michigan, 


It  is  reported  that  $5(KLU*MJ  worth  of  stock 
has  been  sold  by  the  company  which  ex* 
pects  to  erect  a  cement  plant  at  Bedford, 
Indiana. 

The  American  Cement  Co.  has  erected  a 
large  new  factory  at  Egypt,  and  the  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Co.  is  also  putting  up  a 
WQW  mill  near  Ormrod,  Pa. 

The  Marksboro  Portland  Cement  Co., 
which  has  erected  an  8W'barrel  plant  al 
White  Pond,  Marksboro,  New  Jersey,  has 
elected  the  following  officers :  President,  H 
V.  H,  Snyder;  vice-president,  Philip  Scan- 
Ion,  both  of  New  Jersey ;  treasurer,  John 
Brooks,  of  Boston;  general  manager,  C.  J. 
Curtin, 

The  Mi  lien  &  Co.  Cement  Works  closed 
down  their  plant  at  Way  land.  New  York* 
nn  Jan.   I,  for  an  mdefinite  period. 

The  Alpena  Portland  Cement  Co.  has 
closed  down  its  factory  and  is  building  an 
addition  to  the  plant. 

The  Standard  Portland  Cement  Co.  has 
been  incori>orated  in  San  Francisco,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $2.MlM>.nuiJ,  to  erect  a  cement 
plant  near  Napa.  Incorporators  are:  Will- 
iam J.  Dingee,  F.  W.  and  W.  G.  Hensliaw, 
E.  J.  McCutcheon,  and  Frank  C.  Havens. 

The  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co.  has 
elected  the  fullowing  officers:  Captain  W. 
W.  Mac! ay.  president ;  Byron  Lapham.  vice- 
president ;  Arthur  W.  Sherman,  treasurer; 
John  E.  Parry,  secretary.  The  business  for 
the  past  year  was  reported  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
is  thought  to  be  unusually  good. 

E,  J,  Huff,  of  Jacksonburg.  near  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey,  has  discovered  a  deposit 
of  cement  rock  on  his  property  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  cement  plant  will  be  erected. 

The  Marquette  Manufacturing  Co,,  of  La 
Salle.  Illinois,  has  been  organized,  with  a 
capital  slock  of  $150,000.  Directors:  N.  W 
Duncan.  James  H.  Eckels,  Michael  F.  Ma- 
honey,  Frank  P.  O'Connor  and  F.  G.  Dick- 
inson. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Capital  Portland 
Cement  Co.  has  secured  options  on  600 
acres  of  cement  land,  near  Stewartsville, 
New  Jersey,  and  will  begin  the  erection  of 
the  plant  us  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 

The  New  York  Gypsum  Co.,  of  Syracuse, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1(H»/HM\  to  manufacture  plaster.  The  di- 
rectors  are:    Hamlin   J.    French,    of    New 
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York:  Mansfield  J.  French.  Sr.,  M.  J- 
Fretich,  Jr.,  E.  L.  French,  and  A,  W, 
French,  of  Syracuse. 

The  IroE|nois  Portland  Cement  Co.  has 
coinplcted  its  plant  at  Caledonia.  New  York, 
and  will  at  once  put  it  in  operation.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are :  H.  E,  Hacken- 
herg.  president;  C.  F  Richmond,  vice-pres- 
ident and  treasurer;  H.  J.  Davies,  secretary, 
all  of  Cleveland.  The  general  manager  is 
W.  \^  Hamilton  and  the  superintendent  is 
M.J.  Hollinger.  The  plant  wa^  constructed 
after  plans  by  the  Well  man  &  Seaver  Engi- 
neering Co.,  of  Cleveland. 

The  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $1/J50,000  to 
$ii,000,O00. 

The  Wolverine  Cement  Company*  of 
Cold  water,  Mich.,  ha*i  J>een  incorpuratcd 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000.*MMI,  The  new 
company  is  organized  for  the  purjuise  of 
purchasing  all  the  property,  business  and  as- 
set <*  of  the  Michigan  Portland  Cement  Co., 
which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
The  otliceris  are: President,  IX  C  Rexford; 
Yice- President,  C.  C,  Johnson  ;,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  E.  R,  Root;  General  Man- 
ager, L.  M.  Wing, 

J.  F.  Milhouse  has  discovered  an  im- 
mense bed  of  cement  rock  near  Sehna,  Ala,, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  company  will  be 
formed  to  erect  a  plant. 

Almon  Bird,  a  well -known  manufacturer 
of  lime,  of  Rockland,  Afe.,  is  dead  at  the 
age  of  77  years. 

The  New  York  Lime  Company,  of  Carth- 
age.  N.  Y,,  has  been  incorporated  wuh  a 
capital  stock  of  |25,ri(H).  to  manufacture 
lime.  The  quarries  and  kilns  are  near  Nat- 
ural Bridge.  John  G.  Jones  is  president, 
and  Peter  Yousey  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  * 

The  Urschel  Lime  Company,  of  Sugar 
Ridge,  Wood  County.  O.,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $36,Ot)0. 

J.  W.  LeGore,  whose  extensive  lime 
manufacturing  plant  north  of  Woodsboro, 
Md..  ha^  grown  into  a  village  bearing  his 
name,  will  make  extensive  improvements 
this  summer.  A  dam  will  be  built  to  fur- 
ni.sh  electric  power  to  operate  tne  entire 
plant. 

The  Sandusky,  O.,  Portland  Cement 
Company  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  llOlMKMi  to  $3(K),U<HJ. 

The  Cayitga  Lake  Cement  Company  is 
considering  the  (vrojecl  of  enlarging  its 
plant  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  plant  of  the  Hudson,  N,  Y.,  Iron 
Works  is  being  torn  dow^n  to  make  room  for 


the  new  cement  factory  to  be  erected  there. 
The  new  company  has  purchased  the  quar- 
ries of  Shute  &  Right mycr,  in  Grccnport. 
Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  L0Ot>- 
barrel  Portland  cement  plant  being  erected 
near  Florence.  Colorado.  The  company  has 
just  purchased  two  large  iracts  of  land 
containing  lime  rock. 


Wrecking    a    Costly    Mansion    with 
Dynamite. 

There  has  just  been  torn  down  a  famous 
mansion  about  half  a  mile  from  Silverton  in 
Devonshire,  England — a  house  that  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  attention  as  an  interesting 
monument  of  the  folly  of  a  wealthy  man. 
This  was  Egremont  House,  erected  by  the 
Earl  of  Egremont,  about  sixty  years  ago,  in 
Silverton  Park,  near  Exeter.  Lord  Egre- 
mont, who  had  a  picturesque  career  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  centnr}',  determined  that 
he  would  erect  a  mansion  which  should  be 
an  example  to  the  world  of  what  his  genius 
and  riches  could  produce  in  the  way  of 
beauty  aijd  luxury.  He  w^as  his  own  archi- 
tect and  he  was  profuse  in  the  expenditure 
of  money.  He  occupied  the  building  only 
four  years  and  did  not  hve  to  see  it  com* 
plctcd.  There  were  no  less  than  150  rooms 
and  these  contained  2U1>  massive  and  richly 
carved  mantelpieces.  An  elaborate  bath  was 
carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of  marble.  The 
door  knobs  of  the  principal  rooms  were 
fashioned  out  of  amber.  These  gave  an  in- 
dication of  the  prodigal  manner  in  which 
money  was  spent  on  the  structure.  It  is 
said  that  the  budding  cost  moru  than  a  mill- 
ion  and  a  quarter  dollars.  Lord  Egremont's 
successors  did  not  care  lo  complete  the 
mansion  and  for  more  than  forty  years  it 
has  stood  unoccupied  in  the  unfniished  stale 
in  which  the  nnble  architect  left  it.  Re- 
cently Egremont  House  was  sold  to  Mesj^rs. 
Atkrns  ik  Taylor,  of  Exeter,  who  have  been 
demolishing  it,  in  order  to  sell  the  build* 
ing  material  that  it  contains,  S*>me  of  the 
large  marble  mantelpieces  sold  for  as  much 
as  $"250  each.  In  order  to  save  time  in  the 
wrecking  of  the  building.  Messrs.  Atkins 
and  Taylor  recently  blew  up  the  whole  of 
the  front  of  the  house  by  dynamite.  Three 
charges  were  exploded  and  the  experiment 
was  successful,  nearly  the  whole  front  being 
brought  down.  The  bouse  was  built  in  the 
Grecian  style  and  was  notable  as  containing 
among  its  treasures  a  |K>rtrait  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  the  artist  painted  for  his 
native  town  of  Plympton.  It  was  sold  by 
the  corporation  to  the  fifth  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont for  $750. 


Contracts  and  Building 


Government  Work. 

Buttf.  Moni. — Tlu'  appropriation  for  the 
Federal  Building  licre  will  be  increast'd 
from  $i5D.(i<M)  to  $40(I,<mjO. 

Indianapolis.  lad.— Bids  will  be  received 
at  the  office  of  the  supervising  architect, 
Washington,  until  March  17»  for  the  conn 
house  and  post  office  building  here. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.— The  new  post  pfficc 
building  for  this  city  will  cost  about  $125,- 

fHMI. 

New  Iberia.  La.— Bids  will  be  received 
by  the  supervising  architect.  Washington, 
until  March  IH.  for  the  erection  of  a  post 
office  here. 

New  Orleans,  La.— Bids  will  he  received 
until  March  lo  for  a  brick  and  steel  build- 
ing costing  ^4tiJHM>  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Address  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Plaiiiesvdle.  Ohio.— A  site  is  being 
nought  for  the  erection  of  a  po^t  office 
here 

Toledo,  Ohio.^ — A  new  post  office  will 
probably  be  located  at  Madison  and  Huron 
streets. 

State,  County  and   City  Buildings, 
Hospitals,  etc. 

Albia,  la, — Plans  for  a  new  court  house 
to  cost  about  $75. (MH)  are  being  prepared 
by   O.  O.  Smith,  of   Des  Moines, 

Anoka,  Minn, — A  new  wing  and  several 
buildings  will  be  erected  at  the  Stale  In- 
sane x\sylum  at  a  total  cost  of  $35,000  to 
$40  J  KM).  ' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — A  city  hospital  nine 
stories  high  and  costing  $1,00(IJVH),  will  be 
erected,  together  with  cottages  for  contag- 
ious diseases. 

Des  Moines*  la. — Polk  County  will  erect 
a  court  house  after  plans  by  Proudfoot  & 
Bird. 

Hawkinsville,  Ga. — The  Pulaski  County 
court  bouse  here  will  be  two  stories  high  of 
brick  and  stone, 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. — The  Kalatnazoo 
Ho,spital  Association  will  erect  a  brick  and 
stone  hospital  building  in  the  spring. 

Linn  Creek*  Mo. — Camden  County  will 
hold  a  special  election  to  vote  on  issuing 
^•JfMKK)  in  bonds  for  a  court  house  and 
jaiL 

Montgomery,  Ala.— The  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity will  erect  a  550.U00  hospital 


Newton.  Texas, — A  three  story  coitit* 
house  will  be  erected  after  plans  by  F.  S. 
Glover.  Houston. 

Philadelphia,  Pa— Plans  arc  invited  from 
architects  everywhere  for  the  $50,000  Mc- 
kinley memorial  to  be  erected  here*  De- 
signs arc  to  be  submitted  to  L,  W,  Miller, 
secretary.  320  North  Broad  street,  betw^een 
September  15  and  October  1  next, 

St.  Joseph,  Mich— Plans  are  being  pre- 
pared for  a  $25,01)0  city  hall 

Sibley.  la* — The  court  house  and  jail  to 
cost  $50.(iou  will  be  erected  here.  Plans  by 
Kinney  &  Dflweiler,  of  Austin,  Minn. 

Sycamore,  Ml — DeKalb  County  has  $70,- 
000  on  hand  lor  tht-  treclion  of  a  new  court 
house. 

Washington,  Ga. — Wilkes  County  will 
receive  bids  until  April  ITi  for  a  court 
house  costing  about  $:i5J)00. 

Wichita,  Kansas. ^ — The  county  will  vote 
on  a  proposition  to  erect  a  $50,000  court 
house, 

Voungstown.  Ohio. — At  the  spring  elec- 
tion the  citijtens  will  vote  on  the  erection 
of  a  ciiv  hall  costing  $15i)JMK1 

Churches,    Convents    and    Syna- 
gogues, 

Allegheny,  Pa. — The  German  Lutheran 
Society  will  erect  a  $40,(8 mi  church  after 
plans  by  W.  E.  Worley  Sc  Company,  of 
Pittsburg. 

Baltimore,  Md. — St.  Stanislaus  Bohemian 
Catholic  congregation  will  erect  a  new 
church.    Rev.  Thomas  Morys,  pastor, 

Butler*  Pa,^The  Second  Presbyterian 
Society  will  erect  a  $'j5,iMio  church. 

Cahmiet.  Mich. — The  Roman  Catholic 
congregation  will  build  a  stone  and  brick 
church  costing  $'i5,iHM>.  after  plans  by  Carl 
E.  Ny Strom. 

Carrollton.  Ky.^St,  John*s  Roman  Cath- 
olic congregation  will  build  a  stone  and 
brick  church  costing  $2(1. (K*0,  after  plans 
by  Leon  Coquard. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio, — Grace  Episcopal  So- 
ciety will  erect  a  $55,<K)U  church. 

Detroit.  Mich.— The  Preston  Methodist 
Society  will  erect  a  $25*000  brick  and  stone 
church  on  Lambert  Phicc  after  plans  by 
Joseph  E,  Mills. 

Escanaba.  Mich. — St,  Patrick's  Catholic 
Society  will  erect  a  $50,000  church  after 
plans  by  Shick  Sc  Roth. 

Glenville.  Ohio.— St,  .Moysius  congrega- 
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tion  will  creel  a  $115,000  church  and  school 
aftt^r  plans  by  William  P,  Ginther,  of  Ak- 
ron. 

InrlianaptjJis.  Ind. — The  First  Presbyter- 
ian congregation  will  erect  an  $80,000 
church,  after  plans  by  Crapsey  &  Lamm,  of 
Cincinnati. 

Manchester.  Va, — The  Second  Baptist 
Society  will  erect  a  $25jKK}  church  at  Fciu- 
shee  anH  Franklin  streets. 

Newport  News,  Va,— The  First  Baptist 
ccmgrcgation  will  htiild  a  stone  church  cost- 
ing between  $30,000  and  $40,000. 

Overbrook,.  Pa, — The  Presbyterian 
church  here  will  build  a  stone  Sunday 
school,  and  will  make  additions  to  the 
church,  including  a  stone  tower,  stone 
porte  cochcre.  stone  porch  and  a  pa  stores 
study.  Architects  W.  L.  and  W.  F,  Price, 
720  Walnut  street,  Phihidelphia.  Pa. 

Red  Oak.  la.— The  Methodist  Society 
will  erect  a  $25.0^)0  church- 
Seattle.  Wash.— Rt,  Rev.  Edward  O'Dca 
has  purchased  a  site  for  a  new  cathedral 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  It  is  hoped  to  erect 
a  cathedral  to  cost  at  least  $2oO.OOO. 

Washington,  D.  C— St.  Mary's  Church 
will  build  an  orphanage  at  Fifth  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  Northwest.  It  will  be  of 
Gothic  design  of  red  pressed  brick  with 
limestone  trimmings.  Plans  by  Julius 
Wcnig. 

Schools,  Colleges  and  Libraries. 

Anaconda,  Mont. — A  high  school  to  cost 
$50,000  is  being  discussed. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich— The  University  of 
Michigan  will  erect  a  $100,000  engineering 
building,  after  plans  by  Mason  &  Kahn. 
of  Detroit. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— A  $40,000  school 
house  will  be  erected  here. 

Bolivar,  N.  Y.^A  school  house  to  cost 
$35,000  will  be  erected  here. 

Butte.  Ind.— A  school  building  to  cost 
$^35,000  will  be  erected  here. 

Chicago,  III.— Plans  have  been  prepared 
for  an  English  High  and  Manual  Training 
School  to  cost  $250,000. 

Colorado  City,  Colo.— A  $45,000  school 
building  will  be  erected  after  plans  by  B. 
T,  Barber, 

Corsicana,  Texas.— A  high  school  build- 
ing to  cost  $25,000  will  be  erected. 

Cripple  Creek,  Colo.— The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  will  erect  a  $50,000  school. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — The  Concordia  Lu- 
theran College  hopes  to  erect  a  new  main 
building   costing  $100,000.  * 

Gainesville,  Ga.— A  new  school  building 
is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 


Goshen.  Ind —A  $.'A).0O0  high  school  wM 
be  built  here. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis.-^A  $40,<J<X)  HirIv 
school  wilt  be  erected  after  plans  by  Chand- 
ler &  Park,  of  Racine. 

Homestead,  Pa.— The  school  house  or> 
Walnut  street,  recently  burned*  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  $25J.K>0  building 

Meridian.  Miss, — Plans  arc  wanted  for  a 
modern  sch nn!  building  to  cost  not  less 
than  $25,000. 

Newbury,  Mich. — The  town  is  consider- 
ing the  erection  of  a  school  to  cost  from 
$25JMK)  to  $HO,lMjO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, — The  University  oC 
Pennsylvania  is  raising  funds  fnr  the  erec- 
tion of  gymnasium  and  other  buildings  Ic^ 
cost  over  $500,000. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  new  school  house 
will  be  erected  in   Number  Seven  district- 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.^ — An  addition  to  the- 
main  building  of  the  State  Normal  school 
here  will  be  Imilt  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— A  $2<Hj.(MH)  high  school 
building  will  be  erected  in  North  St.  Louis^ 
and  a  grammar  school,  costing  $1:20,000,  at 
Allen  and  McNair  avenues. 

Saratoga  Springs.  N,  V.^The  legislature 
has  authorized  the  village  to  raise  $30,0^-'K> 
for  a  school  house. 

Springheld.  111. — A  movement  is  on  foot 
for  the  erection  of  a  State  library  here,  to 
cost  $500,000. 

Westchester,  Pa, — ^The  new  library  build- 
ing for  the  State  Normal  school  will  be  of 
hmeslone  and  serpentine  green  stone.  It 
will  be  two  stories  in  height  and  will  cost 
$45,000.  Plans  by  Baker  &  Dallctt,  Cra- 
zier   Building.    Philadelphia. 

Windsor.  Canada. — John  Scott  Si  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit  Mich.,  have  been  chosei* 
supervising  architects  for  the  new  Carnegie 
library,  to  be  erected  here. 

Business   Buildings,  Theaters,   Ho- 
tels, Society  Halls,  Etc. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  Washington  Liiho- 
litic  Stone  Company  expects  to  build  a 
large  plant  here. 

Beaumont,  Texas. — The  Penman  Steel 
and  Iron  Works,  recently  incorporated^ 
will  erect  a  $1,000,000  |dant  here  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  tanks  and  tank  car* 
for  the  storage  of  oil, 

Chicago,  lib— A.  Montgomery  Ward 
proposes  to  erect  two  sixteen  story  build- 
ings to  cost  not  less  than  $2,250, »m}0  at 
Michigan   avenue   and    Washington   street. 

Detroit,  Mich.—Hannan  &  TuiTts  will 
erect  a  ten  story  apartment  house  costing^ 
$250,000.  on  Jefferson  street,  after  plans  by 
M.  L.  Smith  &  Son, 
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LIDCERWOOD 

HOISTING  ENGINES 

Art  Buitt  to  Giiuee  on  DUPLICATE  PART  Syitem. 
QuIcK   Delivery  Assured, 

STINDIRD  FOR  OUILITY  IND  DUTY. 

OVER    19,000    IN    USE. 
A  i  pi  rU/  1  VC    Hoisting  and 
LADLL  TT  a  I  O,  Conveying  Devices 
EspeclAlly  adapted  for  QUAKRYMEN. 

ELECTRIC  HOISTS. 

S«nd  for  lit«tt  CtUloflit*. 

LIDGEIIWOOD  MPS.  CO.. 

96  LIBERTY  STMET, 

MEW  YORK. 

CHICAGO.  Old  C0I0B7  BM«. 

BOSTON.  T 7  OUrrt  St4«ct. 
L  PHILADELPHIA,  if  N.  Scvcatli  St. 
InEW  ORLEANS,  410  C»ft»J  St 
I  PORTLAND,  ORE,,  40   Fim   St. 

"CLEVELANfa.  O..  WiUiujuon  BWf. 
PITTSBURG.  PA.,  us  WMer  St. 
ATLANTA.    Prudent**!    Buildinji. 


Stone  Machinery 


FOR  QUARRY 
OR  HILL-- 


ExciaMivm  Mmntifmctur»rm  for  fA#  C^otrmt  Stmtma  of 

Qilmour  Double  Plate 
Stone  Planers. 

Any  Widtb  and  Length.    Also  Single  Plate  Mschines, 


j(tjMj$ 

WardwcU 

Derricks, 

Double-Gang 

Power  Hoists, 

Channelcrs. 

Rubbing  Beds. 

Knobel  Wire 

Rip  Saws. 

Headers, 

Saw-gangs, 

Overhead  Cranes, 

{S%tmm  Of  EkctHe.) 

CoflEipktc  PUnts  Erected 
Rtady  to  Rtso. 

THE  NEW  ALBANY  M'FG  CO.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


Ptetae  ncatiofi  SfoMt  «hett  trritiiia  to  advvrtlim^ 
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East  Liverpool.  Ohio. — W.  G.  Clurk.  A, 
G.  C.  Roades,  M.  L  Jacobs  and  Herbert 
Carlton  have  formed  the  Four  be  II  Clay 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  will  erect  a 
$f_injMM)  Diant. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis,— The  Commercial 
Bank  will  erect  a  modern  two  story  bank 
building  of  Ashland  t)ro\vnstone. 

Frederick,  Md. —  R,  Rosemour  Si  Sons 
will  build  a  department  store  on  Market 
slreet  of  brick  and  brownstone.  costing 
$2rj.iN)U,  Plans  by  Louis  Levi,  of  Balti- 
more. 

Indianapolis.  Ind.^ — The  Indianapolis 
Gas  Company  will  erect  a  gas  plant  cost- 
ing $:i.i<  1.000/ 

Iowa  City,  Iowa, — The  Masons  propose 
to  erect  a  temple  to  cost  from  $40,000  to 
|50.fM.KJ 

Jacksonville.  Fla.— The  contract  for  the 
stone  work  on  the  Israel  Ptitnam  building 
here  has  been  awarded  to  the  Ramsey, 
Brislien  Stone  Company,  of  Atlanta  Ga. 

Memphis.  Tenn. — Napoleon  Hill  will 
erect  a  five  story  office  building  of  stone 
and  brick  costing  $85,0(MJ  at  Third  and 
Madison  streets.  Plans  by  Chighi^ola  & 
Hanker. 

Monticello,  la. — ^The  Monticello  Stale 
Bank  will  erect  a  bank  and  otlice  building 
of  pressed  brick  and  Bedford  stone,  after 
plans  bv  Nelcott  &  Donnan.  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Nushvillc,  Tenn, — The  Nashville  Trust 
Companv  has  accepted  the  plans  of  B.  J. 
Hodge  for  a  new  bank  building  on  North 
College  street.  It  will  have  a  stone  front 
with  granite  cfilumns  and  marble  doors 
and  wainscoting. 

North  Augusta,  S.  C— The  North  Au- 
gusta Hotel  Company  has  been  chartered 
with  a  capital  of  $:^(iOjMH).  to  erect  a  hotel 
here. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — A  fifteen  story  office 
building  of  stone  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Chest- 
nut streets  in  the  spring. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — Arclutect  Em  if  Hart- 
man.  ot  5!4  Walnut  street,  h  preparing 
plans  for  two  hoitses  on  North  Thirteenth 
street  to  cost  $,*i5.IM>0  each.  The  first  and 
second  stories  will  he  of  stone. 

Pittsburg.  Pa.— Hart  je  Brothers  will 
Iniilcl  a  ten  story  $4(KK00O  hotel  at  Liberty 
and  Tenth  avenues, 

Pittsburg,  Pa,— One  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  the  country  will  be  built  by  Henry  C, 
Prick  at  Sixth  avenue  and  Grant  street* 
after  plans  by  D.  H.  Bnrnham  &  Com- 
pany, The  total  cost  of  the  building  and 
site  is  expected  to  reach  $,^.fMMM:HMl. 

Richmond.   Va.— The  Mutual   Assurance 


Association  of  Virginia  are  planning  the 
erection  of  a  sky-scraper  to  cost  nearly  a 
nnllion  dollars  at  Ninth  and  Main  streets. 
It  will  be  from  lU  to  \H  stories  in  height. 

Rolla,  N.  D,— A  State  bank  will  be  or- 
ganized here  and  a  building  erected  for  tt 

San  Antonio,  Texas.— The  Alamo  Na- 
tional Bank  will  build  a  five  story  bnck 
and  stone  banking  building  on  Commerce 
and  Presa  streets. 

Toledo.  Ohio, — The  Masonic  Temple  to 
cost  ^lon.MUO,  will  be  erected  at  Adams 
and    Michififan   streets. 

Trenton.  N.  J, — The  Air  Funnel  Equip- 
ment Company  will  erect  a  manufactunng 
plant  liere. 

Villanova.  Pa. — Anthony  J.  Drcxel  is  to 
build  an  elaborate  country  house  here,  ir»0 
X  1«H>  feet,  in  the  .style  of  the  English 
Renaissance.  It  will  be  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone with  red  tile  r6of  and  will  cost  $150,- 
(MjO,  without  the  interior  decoration.  The 
plans  arc  by  Horace  Tnmdiauer.  of  Phila- 
delphia, 

Walklnirg.  W.  Va,— G.  B.  Vandergrift 
will  erect  a  banking  and  office  building  at 
Eighth  and  Main  streets,  of  brick  with 
brown  stone   front, 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  club  house,  cost- 
ing  $lt'i0.uoo,  in  the  French  Renaissance 
style,  will  be  erected  at  Vermont  avenue 
and  K  street.  N.  W.  Plans  by  Marsh  & 
Peters. 

U'ashington,  D.  C- — General  Anson 
Mills  will  erect  a  nine  story  office  build- 
ing costing  $500,000.  at  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue and  Seventeenth  and  G  streets,  N.  W. 
The  first  two  stories  will  be  of  granite  and 
the  remainder  of  buff  brick, 

VV-aukesha.  Wis.^Tlie  Waukesha  Sheet 
Steel  Company  will  double  the  capacity  of 
its  plant  here  at  a  cost   of  about  $200,tXi<>. 

Wilmington,  Del. — The  Delaware  Forge 
and  Steel  Company  will  erect  a  large  plant 
here. 

W^^andotte.  Mich. — The  Michigan  Alkali 
Company  will  enlarge  its  plant  at  a  cost 
of  11.000,000, 

Bridges,  Depots   aad    Railroad 
Work. 

Allegheny.  Pa, — The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road is  abnut  ready  to  let  the  contract  for 
the  elevation  of  its  tracks  here.  The  work 
will  require  a  number  of  bridges. 

Altoona,  Pa.— The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road will  enlarge  its  shops  and  build  a 
wheel  foundry. 

Attica,  Ind. — Warren  County  will  buiJd 
a  stone  and  steel  bridge  150  feet  long  over 
Little  Pine  Creek  in  Warren  Township. 


THE 


PULSOMETER  ^^F^^ump 

*'Tl)€  Conttaclot's  friend." 

OFTEN     IMITATED NEVER    EQUALED. 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 


Recent  Important  Improvements. 

Tbe  Hftndiest,  Simplest,  and  Mott  Efficient  Steam  Pump 
for  General  Mining,  Quarrying,  Railroad,  Irri^ting.  Drain afe. 
Coal- washing.  Tank  filling,  Paper  Mill,  Sewer  and  Bridge 
Contractors'  Purposes,  etc,  etc. 

Muddy  or  gritty  liquids  bandied  without  injurjtn 'be  Pntap. 


PUUSOME.T&R  STEAM  PUMP  oO.. 


,:     Snr-J.'JL^'rr  135  Greenwich  St., 

: 


NEW  YORK. 


The  Joyce-Cridland  Co. 

oAiyrxo^r,   OHIO, 


Manufacturer!  of . 


No.  171, 


Patini  Ltver, 

Screw  Hydraulic 

and 

fiaartd  Jaeka 

for 

Stont-yard  Uaa« 

llloatratad   CaUlot  fim 

Thla  la  ottr  Haw  ITl 
Geared  Stone  Jack, 

tt  Is  Ttry  powarfal,  a&4 
coiiTenient  In  psiaaiai» 
SB  wben  tli«  faoc  Is  aadar 
tbe  stooa  tha  larcr  w^rtis 
lengtbwaya  of  tba  paaa- 

»as. 

We  bars  othsia. 


Hawley's  Patent 
Sand  Feed 


la  used  by  all  the  leading  firms— aaws 
faster  and  better  than  any  other  sand- 
feed.  More  ganga  uatni^'our  feed  thas 
any  other.  Easuy  kept  in  order.  Also 
many  ganga  working  satisfactorily, 
using  crushed  steel.  Can  give  beat  of 
rdereoces.    Orders  soUdtecL 

E.  J.  &  C  R  HAWLEY, 


FREHIER'S  SAND  PUIP. 

For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for 

Sawing   Stone. 

Saws  faster,  uacs  laia  aand  and  water 
and  requires  lacs  power  and  repairs  Uum 
any  other  Runs  only  SO  rerolntiona 
per  minute.  Pays  for  itself  in  six 
months.  Send  for  full  deacription  and 
prices. 

FRENIEI  &  SON,  RUTLIND,  VT. 


Please  fmentioa  Sti>its  wbtn  wHciaf  to  advertiier^. 
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Auburn,  N-  Y  — The  New  Yofk  Central 
will  build  a  new  passenger  station  here. 

Augusta,  Ga. — Bids  are  being  received 
for  a  new  Union  station  here  to  cost  about 

Austin,  Texas. — The  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  will  build  a  $'jnjMH»  passenger  sta- 
tion here* 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. — The  Louisville  & 
Nashville  will  erect  a  $33,000  passenger 
station  here. 

Bristol,  Va. — The  Southern  Railroad 
and  ihe  Norfolk  and  Western  arc  expected 
to  build  a  union  station  here, 

Charlotte,  Mich,— The  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  will  build  an  $18j)W  passenger 
depot  here,  of  Bedford  limestone  and  Ro- 
man pressed  brick.  Plans  by  Spier  & 
Rohns. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. — A  new  railroad 
station  will  be  erected  here  at  the  foot  of 
Prince   street. 

Chester,  Pa.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  had  plans  drawn  for  a  new  station 
here. 

Dallas.  Texas. — The  Dallas  Terminal 
Railroad  will  make  extensive  improve- 
ments  here  at  a  cost  of  ^(M),0(H]. 

Danville,  111.— The  Big  Four  will  build 
a  stone  arch  bridge  over  the  North  Branch 
h  ere. 

Doylestown,  Pa. — Bucks  County  will 
build  a  stone  arch  bridge  in  Milford  Town- 
ship* 

Grand   Rapids,   Mich. — The  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Kalamazoo  and  South  Haven  Traction 
Company  will  build  a  station  near  Allegan 
«and  dam  the  Kalamazoo  River. 

Greenwich,  Conn. — The  town  is  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  building  a  bridge  over 
Mianus  River,  at  Mianus.  Estimates  for 
a  steel  bridge  arc  $14,iHX\  and  for  a  stone 
bridge  from  $21,000  to  $23,000. 

Hartford  City,  Ind,— The  Hartford  City 
Interurban  Lme,  wdl  build  a  power  house 
costing  $125,000  after  plans  by  Roberts  & 
Company,  of  Cleveland. 

Keystone.  S.  D. — The  Burlington  Rail- 
road wUl  erect  a  new  passenger  station 
here. 

Lebanon.  Ind, — Boone  County  will  build 
a  number  of  stone  arches  the  coming  sea- 
son.    David  H.  Shockley,  auditor. 

Livnngston,  Mont. — The  Northern  Pa- 
cific is  expected  to  erect  a  passenger  sta- 
tion   here   to   cost  $75,000. 

Marshalltown,  la.— The  Chicago  Great 
Western  will  build  a  $40,000  depot  here  in 
the  spring. 

Nashville.  Tenn.— The  Nashville  Rail- 
road  Will  build  an  arcade  and  transfer  sta- 
tion here  costing  $100,000, 


Montreal,  Que. — The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  will  concentrate  its  engine  and 
car  shops  here  and  budd  the  largest  plant 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Paris,  Tenn, — The  Louisville  and  NasHv 
ville  will  build  a  $75,000  depot  here. 

Pittsburg,  Fa.— The  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie  will  replace  ail  small  bridges  on  the 
road  between  Pittsburg  and  Young<^town 
with  stone  or  concrete  structure.  The 
stone  arch  culverts  of  50  to  70  feet  spaji 
will  be  used  in  some  instances  to  replace 
a  series  of  steel  spans  over  large  open* 
ings. 

Quakertown,  Pa.— The  Reading  Railroad 
has  plans  for  a  new  stone  passenger  station 
here, 

Richmond.  Va.— The  Richmond  Loco- 
motive Works  will  erect  a  new  building 
at  a  cost  of  about  $lOO,OnO. 

Rutland,  Vt.— The  Rutland  and  Benning- 
ton Railroad  will  build  a  new  station  at 
Rutland*  and  will  improve  a  number  of 
the  stations  on  its  line. 

Springfield,  Ohio.-^The  Big  Four  will 
build  new  passenger  and  freight  stations 
here  costing  altogether  about  $2<XMM)0. 

Troy,  N.  V.— A.  Pasquini,  of  Albany,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  new 
station  for  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road here. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.— A  new  depot  is  to  be 
erected  here  by  the  Mobile  and  West  Ala- 
bama   Railroad. 

\':incouver.  Wash.— The  Northern  Pa- 
cific is  preparing  plans  for  a  $2,0O0;0O«) 
steel  and  stone  bridge  over  the  Columbia 
River  here. 

Washington,  D.  C— It  is  expected  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  ilu*  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  will  erect  a  station  here  of 
white  marble  to  hamionixe  with  the  gov- 
ernment buildings. 


Marbles  and  Sapphires  in  Indo- 
China. 
A  mining  engineer,  M  .Marc  Bell,  who  has 
recently  traveled  through  Indo-China  inves- 
tigating the  mineral  wcahh  of  the  country, 
has  reported  to  the  Society  of  Commercial 
Geography,  of  Paris,  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations. M.  Bel  says  the  economic  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  mining  industry,  ahhough  the  present 
mining  law  has  not  done  much  to  help  en- 
terprises in  this  direction.  He  found  mar- 
ble and  china  clay,  and  some  of  the  deposits 
are  worked  in  a  limited  way  at  present. 
Sapphires  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meekong.  and  the  beds  have  been  work- 
ed with  success. 


K.  WjLLSoVt  l*r«t.  uid  Treat. 
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GONTHiiCTORS  FOR 

hu.  KINDS  OP  CUT  aTaim 

WORK. 


HUMMEL8TOWN  BROWN8TON1  CO., 

QiuArryrarn  and  MftnufACturrrt  of 

JUILDING   -STONE,-.  SAWED  .  FLAGGING  -.-  AND -.TILE. 
^^r/^'r.SiIir/.7/.i,ni.'  WftltonvUle,  Daaphin  Co.,  Pa. 


QPECIAL  FOR  QUARRIES ! 

DIXON'S  GRAPHITE  \MRE  ROPE  PRESERVATIVE, 

PREVENTS  RUST  AND  WEAR- 

DIXON'S  PURE  FLAKE  ORAPhlTE. 

THE  MOST    EFFICIENT   AND   ENDURABLE   LUBRICANT. 

Fri^ill'pjY^^^u.°"^  ^"^"-  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRICIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N  J. 


McKIERNAN  DRILL  CO. 

ijo  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

''^^'^^""'"JRocjfe:  Drills 

More  efficieDt,  more  econoinic»l,  and  eocstmcted  of  few«r  paru 

than  any  other 

Air  Compressors  Si.'.'i;"'"*-'^ 
Quarrying  Machinery. 

Sole  AEenta  tor  KENNEDY  PATENT  AlK  UTT. 


.^  i 


L*lffc:-*iL-'^j-A-W^#^  .^li 


Cable 
Hoist-Conveyors 

Lauri'utChern*  iu»d  Hall  Tutentii. 
iiANtrrACTCa«n  at 


THENTDN  IRDN  CD_ 


TRENTON,    N.    J. 

KnirltM^r*  ami  rontractor*  and   sole   Ue«n««««   In 

North  America  for  tU^  Blelch^^n  ^yvum  of  \Vlr« 

Mvt\*€*  Tramu  A>«.      At  no,  Wlr^  It«>{»e  Kqitlp* 

i]»ei]t«    for    Surface   and    UDU^ryroQAtl 

UBUlaga.  EtCL 

inascra(9d  book  opoo  twilcatloii. 

Naw  ToaR  Orrica— Cbop^r.  Hewitt  A  Cik. 
17  Hurt  lag  Sll|>. 

CntcAoo  OmcR — ill 4  Hiuiadiiudi  Balidiag. 
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Book  Reviews, 

BULLETIN'S  ON  ALASKA,  U.  S,  GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY,  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott.  Director.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 
Two  timely  bulletins  on  Alaska  have  just 
been  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey.  One 
of  these  is  "The  Geology  and  Mineral  Rc- 
wjvirces  of  a  Portion  of  the  Copper  River 
Districi/'  by  Frank  Charles  Schrader  and 
Arthur  Coe  Spencer.  It  is  bast-d  npon  field 
work  done  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  UKH(. 
A  map  was  drawn  of  a  large  area,  includ- 
ing the  region  in  which  tbe  copper  ores 
were  found  and  the  general  drainage  basin 
of  Chitina  River.  It  was  [>o>.Hihle*  of  conrse, 
to  give  close  observation  lo  the  geological 
fe;itures  of  a  sm^ill  portion  of  the  territory 
only,  but  this*  serves  to  reveal  the  general 
geological  conditions  of  the  district.  The 
authors  think  that  the  copper  indications 
are  very  favorablt:  throughout  the  district. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  some  parts,  but 
there  are  no  proofs  that  it  exists  in  any 
ctmsiderahle  quantities.  There  are  also  re- 
ports of  coal  and  oil,  but  scanty  informa- 
tion only  is  at  hand  at  present.  The  sec- 
ond bulletin  is  "Reconnaissances  in  the 
Cape  Nome  and  Norton  Bay  Regions,  Alas- 
ka, in  HHiO/'  by  Alfred  A.  Brook>.  George 
B,  Richardson.  Arthur  J.  Collier  and  Wal< 
ter  C.  MendenhalL  The  authors  of  the  re- 
port frankly  admit  that  it  is  only  the  hasty 
survey  of  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  in 
the  gold  fields.  They  wisely  decided  that 
an  early  publication  of  the  results  of  their 
investigations  was  the  most  important  con- 
•  sideration.  The  report  will  meet  a  popular 
demand  and  with  its  many  excellent  maps 
and  its  careful  recording  of  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  gold  camps  it  will  prove  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  prospectors. 

THE     EIGHTEENTH     ANNUAL     RE- 
PORT    OF     THE     BUREAU     OF 
AMERICAN     ETHNOLOGY.     18J*ti- 
1807,    Part  IL    J,  W.  Powell,  Director, 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. 
The  second  part  of  the  eighteenth  report 
of   this  bureau   is  devoted    to    Indian   land 
cessions  in  the  United  States.     The  intro- 
duction, which  fjccupies  a  trifle  more  than 
100  pages,  is  written  by  Cyrus  Thomas  and 
discusses  "Right  to  Soil  Dependent  on  Dis- 
covery:*' the  Spanish.  French  and   English 
policy  toward  the  Indians,  and  the  policy  of 
the   thirteen    Colonies   and  of    the   United 
States   toward   the   red  men.     This  is  fol- 
lowed by   schedules  of  treaties  and  acts  of 
Congress,  authorizing  allotments  of  land  in 
severalty  and  of  land  cessions.  These  sched- 


ules are  compiled  by  Charles  C.  Roycc  an<l 
arc  accompanied  by  sixty-seven  colored, 
n^aps  showing  all  of  the  cessions  of  In- 
dian lands.  This  volume  represents  aa 
enormous  amount  of  careful  work.  It  pre- 
sents a  mass  of  legal  evidence  and  mate- 
rial for  history  that  cannot  t>e  had  in  any" 
other  form.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
fstimatc  its  importance. 

TEXAS  PETROLEUM,  by  William  Bat- 
tle Phillips,  Ph.D.  Austin:  University^ 
of  Texas. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  University  of  TexaSr 
Mineral  Survey  Bulletins,  and  is  written  by 
the  director  of  the  Survey.  rhe  Survey 
was  organised  on  May  4,  lilDl,  and  the  prep* 
aration  uf  the  above  report  was  at  once  be- 
gun. The  promptness  w  ith  which  the  Survey 
has  taken  up  the  important  subject  of  the 
petroleum  production  of  tbe  State  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  covered 
promises  well  for  thi-  future  work  of  the 
Survey.  It  is  announced  that  bulletins  are 
in  preparation  for  early  imblicalion  devot- 
ed lo  the  metallic  resources  of  the  State 
and  also  to  the  building  stones,  clay,  as* 
phalr*  cement  and  other  non- metallic  min- 
eral resources.  Under  Prof.  E.  T.  Dumble 
considerablt  progress  was  made  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  geological  features  of  the 
State,  and  what  is  needed  now  most  imper- 
atively is  a  consideration  of  economic  con- 
ditions  such  as  proposfd  in  the  above  btll-  , 
letins. 


The    Granite  Pillars    of    St.    John's 
CathedraL 

P.  S.  Walls,  of  Vinal haven,  said  to  a 
reporter  of  an  Augusta  newspaper:  "Two 
c*impletc  pillars  for  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  in  New  York,  have  been  com- 
pleted  by  the  Bo  dwell  Granite  Company- 
Each  pillar  is  made  in  two  parts,  and  when 
joined  together  will  measure  58  feet.  It 
was  expected  that  these  pillars  could  be 
quarried  and  finished  in  one  piece.  A  lathe 
was  especially  made  for  them,  which  cost 
$3tMW,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  work 
the  full  length  pillar.  So  they  are  now  bs- 
ing  made  in  two  pieces.  Quarryman  Ed- 
ward Russell  still  contends  that  the  pillars 
can  be  quarried  and  finished  on  our  lathe. 
There  are  six  more  pillars  to  be  finished. 

"Tbe  experiment  of  finishing  such  an  im* 
mense  block  of  granite  in  one  piece  wa.s  not 
a  sticcess,  although  practical  men  say  it  cair 
be  done.  The  first  stone  tried  was  so  long 
that  it  brgke  in  two  pieces  while  being  run 
through  tbe  big  lathe.  So  we  have  been 
getting  out  the  pillars  from  ^^  to  'AU  feet 
long.'* 
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SITUATIONS   WANTED. 

4f  umd§r  this  k§a4ing  imgwrUd  /<r 
ml^ttwUHrt  to  Stokb  frrt  of  cluxr$*.  Advwri^^^t 
a»«f  $9m4  »  ctntt  to  ^y  pQstatw,  if  rtftitt  «r# 
t«  b§  9ddrts**4  in  eart  of  Stowb.  Rai*  to  mom' 
sm  ^^HtfTi,  10  rrnff  a  tint  t^k  insfriicn* 


nj   wocci,   etc.,   c0Wi|iiciic»     j\n   i»   coou  % 


W 


a*  »uperisteodent  or  for«- 
Mf  cut  ■tone  contrmctor*  by 
.  Willi  kmg  ejtperieace  in  chirae  of 
ii  workinff  dr^wuigi,.  Thorcrafh  knowl- 
>nt,  unofftoae  *nd  marblcii  »l»o,  of 
^TUuJiinrry.     AddrcM   '*Neit,  *   c»r«   of 


\JLr\\  I  EL) -Sittution  »  cut  ttonc  foreman,  thor- 
^^  ctifhly  practical  and  familiar  wilh  machincry- 
E«e    of     r.?frrrnccft.      Addre»*    A.     M.,     &4S    W.     67th 


■ituation    by   a    marble    cutter   wltb 


^9  jvifi  expcmncc.  New  ideas  in  latwr-saving 
■BAcllloea.  Mtrblc  butt  or  figure  potnier.  Addrr«» 
"Scottiah  American,"'   care  of   Stone   Magazine. 


FOR  SALE— Pulsometer  pampa,  eanal  to  new  ^ 
warranted*  Nos,  Three**  Foura^  Fivea,  Sevens  and 
Ninei.  Alao,  boilert.  enginea*  pumpa,  blowtrti  forgea, 
and  roiscellaneoua  machinery.  Second'ba&d  Uata  free* 
Maalina.  167  Ftr«t  St,  Jeney  City. 

POR  SALE— One  76  H.  P.  engine,  «6  feet  !«  iaeh 
*  double  leather  belt*  one  6  by  10  inch  tini^c  boiat: 
■team  drill,  A  inch;  ihafting,  puUeya,  Frenier  Mna 
feed  with  connections:  all  the  metal  parta  of  two  saw 
fanga  and  wheels  for  three  stone  trucks,  alt  in  good 
order  and  a  bargain.  WiU  exchange  for  sand  ptaot  or 
entailer  or  rolls  or  p«a.  Brier  Hill  Stone  Ok*  Vonnf*- 
tOWB,  Ofatou 

U/ANTEn— Second  band  pUners.  Addreat  "Froe^ 
^^  stone/*  care  of  Sto)i«  Magmzine«  46  Broadway, 
New  York, 


\^ANTED^A  poaition  to  take  charge  of  heavy 
'^  maaonry,  atonc^^cutting,  or  quarrr  work;  have 
hnd  twcttQ^five  years'  experience  in  these  branchea* 
fad  am  tnorougoly  familiar  with  every  de^il;  have 
bad  ftboolittt  ebarse  of  some  of  the  largest  and  beat 
baown  job*  of  construction  tn  the  country  ^  am  an 
expert  atone  aiui«  and  have  opened  quarries  in  gran- 
ite, fimesttooe  and  •aodatone:  am  familiar  with  all 
kiaida  of  improved  auarry  and  stone- working  machin* 
cry,  cad  am  perfectly  competent  to  supervise  tbe  en 
llffii  eqntopiag  of  a  new  plant.  Have  handled  Urge 
lof«eo  m  sen;  can  ectimaie  for  all  kinds  of  ma- 
iOttty  lad  atone  work«  and  take  off  quantitiea;  my  ref* 
eiancea  are  unexceptional  and  are  from  tbe  leading  en- 
ggnftera  an  contractors  in  the  country.  Address  "Man- 
atee/* cart  of  SfOMi  Magaxine.  46  Broadway*  N.  Y, 


\;k/ ANTED— To  buy  secondhand  belt  hoist,  7  to  f 6 
^^  tons  capacity;  also*  derrick  trotis  of  about  tbe 
»me  capacity.  Address  American  Bluestone  Co.. 
Warsaw,   N,   Y. 

I mmi  OtJARRY IOEWYORK  STITL 

^A  splendid  oftportunity  fC'T  the:  ilr-vr  1.  .r  fprnl  of  a 
Granite    Quarry    m    ihr    c.^*U-rn     ;  w     York 

State,  76  milrt  from   New   V.uk   t  i  point  to 

1.   R.  JiJ|  miles,     Kjsx    j^nJe.   '^''  rd  gran- 

ite in  sight  free  from  mineral*  anJ  !»uftricc  seama. 
Has  bed  seams  and  rift*  6  great  spur^  each  difTcrcut 
in  color  and  te%ture,  fram  fine  grained  dark  blue  to 
clouded  re4embhng  marble,  with  similar  markings  and 
nakeup  of    MilfOrd,   Mass. 

Write  to  confer,  to  open  up  in  first -daaa  shape*  and 
:onsider  terms. 

Expert*  report  fiinpljf  inexhaustible,  beat  up-to-date 
suildini;  stone— uniform  and   warm  color*  will  quxrnr 


IE/ ANTED.— Tbe  advertiser  is  open  for  position  as       uiy  dimeniion.  breaks  acroM  the  grain,  chipa  off  goodi 
^^      fofferaan.  Twenty  years  in  the  boitoesat  five  years       doldi  a  corner,  cuts,   letter;!,  takes  a  good  polish,  and 


i«fc 


.   a  fleam   atone  yard.     Am   a   practical   stone 
and    maaoa;    am    posted    on    plans*    pattern- 
beat  methods   of  getting  out   work,   and   ea* 
on  cot   atone   work  and  maaonry.     Best   of 
eoeea.     Addmt   Henry    Kerahaw,   TLtit   St    and 
I  Ave..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


franite  cnouph   to   mere   th;in   lupply   New   York   Stite 
and  citiea,    (  s  owner. 

\ISG,  Plainfield,  Cooa, 


HELP  WANTED. 
4i9trH»tmenis    imM*n4d    in    tlm    dtparitMut    for 
li  titmti  m  Mae  e«eb  tfaaertiea. 


WANTED — Superintendent  to  op- 
erate ballast  plant  in  Pittsburg 
district.  Give  experience,  terms  and 
references*    Address  Geo.  S.   White, 

406  Fitzsimmons  Bldg., 
Pittsburg,   Pa. 


WANTEI>-A 


M-intrn^ent  for  stratified  sand- 
tdo;  not  over  S6  years  old, 
od   horse   sense.     Give  age. 

ri,.. . wages      required.       Address 

Gtre  of  Sroaa;* 


NORTHERN    ENQrNEERING    WORKS 
!•  Chan*  Straat,  Datroit.  Mlab. 


CXtANE,S 


LOCOM^ilVf,    fRAVtUMi   mm6   M  ClUNfS. 
4I«  HOtSTS    '  lUmtlC  HOISTS  -  GASOIfMt  MOISTS. 


U/AMTED.— A  partner  experieneed  in  city  trade 
**  to  take  half  interc«t  in  stone  and  ntanafacturing 
boalacBs.  Real  estate  owned  by  tbe  advertiser  all  at 
trmk.  Cheap  freight  Addren  "i03,"  care  of 
Stoxb  bUganne, 


'  A.VTED^Marble    cutters;     steady    work;    good 
wages;    comfortable    shop    for    first<lasa    me^ 
llillili  a.     Apply  to  Tbe  Blue  Ridge   Marble  Co.,  Kel* 
im,  Pickens  Co..  Ga. 


TO  SEIX.    TO  BUY.    TO  EXCHANGE. 

WmtS  a  hm*  earb  sasertt0«i. 


Also,   one    60    It    |*. 


>haft 

r         1^        nr         r.        Stone 

Stewart  engine,   with 


Dark  Uluo     i     Send  for      k  Durk  Mot tlivt  Blue 
Light  Blue    \     PHce  Llat  )  Light  Mottled  Blue 

Tho  beat  blue  marble  in  the  market  la  tbe 

VnfaLdiivg  Blue 


ftt«Qt  Poanalyvanla* 

Works  «Mlly  aiki  fkdaliaa  Rlcaly 

I  alao  handle  marblo  fVotn  tbe  leadlnc  i^^ll* 
known  (loarrlaaor  OoiiTomour,  K.  Y, 

8awe4  Stock*       Finlabed  Moouraanta. 

B.  J,  WniTNEV,  aoitvmieur,  N,  Y. 
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FOR  QUARRYMEN,  STONE-WORKERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ARCHITECTS 

Cummings  Americofi  Cement S3  00 

Rcdfern  Ancient  Sculpture 2  00 

Ames  AlpliabeU                  .    , I  50 

Richardson  ArdiHectural  Modeling 75 

Hendricks  ArclMtecU*  and  Builders*  Snide 5  00 

Kidder  Architects' and  Builders*  Pocketbook 400 

Cain  A  theory  of  Vous^ir  Arches 75 

Allen  A  Theory  or  Arches 75 

Baker  A  f reatise  on  Masonry  ConsUuclioo 5  00 

Guttman  Btnsting ... 3  50 

Andre  Btostkig  Rock 3  00 

Burgoyne  Btosting  and  Qiinrrymg  .    ,    ..... ......*. 75 

•  *  -  'JITan  Nostrand  Boiklers*  and  Contractor*'  Price  Book I  40 

Trautwinc  Civil  Engineer's  Pocketbook 5  00 

Saunders  Compressed  Air  Production I  00 

Rictiards  Compressed  Air , .    ...  I  50 

1%                   Glynn  Cranes  and  Machinery ,,,.,,..._.,. 75 

Wegmann  Design  and  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams. 5  00 

LeConte  Dements  of  Geology , ,  4  00 

Haswell  Engineers*  and  Mechanics'  PocketticNik 4  00 

Johnson  Engineering  Contracts  and  Sfiecifications 4  00 

Nash  [jipeditious  Measurer I  60 

Bertholet  Ci^plosives  and  Explosive  Compounds  ,...,..    . ,  75 

Sturges  European  Architecture           ,    ,  .    ,....- .....  5. 4  00 

Grimshaw  Engine  Runners'   Catechism 2  00 

Davidson  Gothic  Stonework I  50 

Jannettax  Gu:de  to  the  Determination  of  Rocks  . I  5t» 

Burnham  History  of  Limestone  and  Martifes » , 6  00 

McMaster-  High  Masonry  Oams , 75 

Dlagrovc  Marble  Decoration I  50 

Lee  Marble  and  Marble  Workers  I  00 

Dobson  Masonry  and  Stone  Cutting. I  00 

Booth  Marble  Workers  Manual 2  CO 

Vago  Modeling  in  Clay               ... I  00 

Biggm  &  Sicbert  Modern  Stone  Cutting  and  Masonry  , I  50 

Collins  Mining  and  Quarrying _ 60 

Gall  Monumental  Designs per  set  5  00 

Spon  & 

Chamberlains  Pocketbook  of  Alphabets 25 

Jameson  Portland  Cements            . I  50 

Edwards  Practkal  Steam  Engineers*  Guide 2  50 

Beaton  (Quantities  and  Measurements ..........'.  75 

Kirk  ^arry  men  and  Contractors*  Guide 3  00 

Gillmore  Report  on  Strength  of  Building  Stones  in  the  U*  S. I  00 

Blagrove  Shoring 75 

Hyde  Skew  Arches 75 

Davics  Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying I  25 

Burn  Stonemason  and  Bricklayer 2  00 

Monckton  Stair  Building  .  . , 4  00 

Merrill  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 5  00 

Luard  Stone,  How  to  Get  It  and  How  to  Use  It. ... , I  00 

Bale  Stone- Working  Machinery * , 3  GO 

Warren  Stereotomy:  Problems  in  Stone-Cutting ,  2  50 

Geikie  Text  Book  of  Geology , 7  50 

Cain  fheory  of  Solid  and  Braced  Arches 75 

Hodgson  The  Steel  Square  and  Its  Use I  00 

Stahl  Transmission  of  Power  by  Wire  Rope  .  _  _ 75 

Cut  ley  Treatise  on  the  Tlieory  of  the  Construction  of   Heficoidal  and   Obti' 

que  Arches 75 

Drinker  Turniellinci 25  00 

Nichols  Tables  of  Cirfbic  Measure 50 

Nichols  Tables  of  Superficial  Measure 50 

Cain  Voussoir  Arclies  Applied  to  Stone  Bridges^  etc  ...... 75 

Remit  tancffli  must  accotnpitDj  all  orders.  Pr[c<>B  quoted  Inctude  coat  of  malltnfp.  Order  bj  tttU 
tnd  autbor.  Write  jour  name  plalBly.  Eomit  by  pontofflce  or  expreat  money-order,  draft  or  check* 
to  tbe  order  of 

FRANK  V*  HOYT.  45  Bro^way.  New  YoA.  , 


RSHBUqTON 
niPQBLE 


Dark  grayish  purple  ground,  interlaced  with  a  net  work  of 
red  and  white  veins. 


CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN  BLOCKS  OF  LARGE  SIZE. 
TAKES  A  BEAUTIFUL  POLISH. 


I     It  is  quarried  in  Devonshire  and  shipped  F.  O.  B. 

I  Bristol,  by 


ARTHUR  LEE  &  BROS.,  LTD., 

Marble  and  Granite 
Merchants  .... 


BRISTOL. 


ENGLAND. 
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SOME  QUARRYMEN  USE  POWDER 


AND  FIND  IT  PAYS. 

^^THERS  would  use  it,  but  are  afraid  it  will  ^ 
\ffj  damage  the  Rock,  It  won't,  if  you  ,-^^^ 
\^^  know  how*  Hundreds  have  ^^^^ 
learned  that  it  is  the  Safest, 
Speediest,  Most  Qcooom* 
leaf  Way  to  Quarry 


piMENSlONy^ 


/.  STONE  :.^ 


Write  to 


It 


V  Yba 


Wish  to 


KnoMV 


MOMV, 


THE  KNOXROCK  BLASTING  COMPANY, 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


B.  C.  &  R.  A.  TILGHMAN, 

1118  to  1126  South  nth  St..         -         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Patent  Chilled-Iron  Globules,  op 


For  Fast  Sawingr  and  Rukbingf  of  Stone. 

t 

Original  and  Standard  Material  of  this  Kind.  Warranted  Superior  to  all  Imitations  und  Substitutes 

Costs  Less,  Cuts  Faster  and  Wears  Longer  thao  Anything  Else.     A  Competitive 

Trial  with  Anything  in  Cutting  Stone  Solicited. 


SFEED,  DURABILITY,    ECONOMY,  SAVING  OF  SAW  BLADES,  REDUCTION 
OF  POWER.  OVER  TEN  YEARS'  CONSTANT  USE. 

Send  for  Cfrcnlmr,    See  new  prices  for  iSoo.    T  \      ^  ^  '  * 

Please  menticm  Stohi  when   writing  lo  advertlseri- 


STONE. 
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The  enterprising  business  man  takes  the  Lead- 
ing Trade  Journal  in  his  line,  and  thereby  makes 
money.  —  ■ 

«^  S'  What  They  Say 

About 


mtont  Co., 


*  Mf  opinioa  iihotit  Stowk  is  ttiAt  ft  is  m  ^rrrt  T«ltimble 
■ga^loe,  iitidl  t  C9tinot  mte  how  fttoti^men  cftti  do  withoot 
atVHW  U  •!!  right.*'— ^.  Siewan^  yittttria,  B.  C. 

it  It  for 

•*St^-'—  *■-- '  -rn  Tery  iiil*re»t4tif .  mnA  «ny  m»n  cmrry' 
lag  t"  ry  bii!iieie»ii  can  get  ^  great  iiyiny  KInu 

JFrum  J  \rt-t,  Torvnio,  Ctin, 

"I  an]  very  much  ptn««fl  with  Stx)*«F,  Think  fcuch  a 
utibUcjitioii   tciid«   to    elevole    the     moralt*  of  the   ntone 

..ii.^ ..  * ».,.-,.  ..i,;„„  '^  mTTS.  we  hare  atopT>«4  all 

more  than  fiWm  the  hjtl 
1  ipcr.'*— r*^  A'   /.»  SMa*/ 

W.  **  Tlivr«  la  aAinuch  In  SToifK  that  it  ia  a  i>leasure  to  coq* 

■ttnu*  my  ^..t..,  ,,..,,,„    though  my  eonnection  with  the 

qoarnrifig  <  ;*ed  ou  the  t#l  of  August  la»t,  when 

1    mo\a   my  ;pcrty   Co  Meast*    Church  St  Co  ,  of 

ri...   I  1,,..'  ^  have  ereclecl  a  very  lur-.—  •'<»"•  ins 

la.  on  the  Detroit  river  n 

tnd  carry  on  the  qi'  -^^ 

^^bley    Quarry  Co,,  lu  vr.,*^..  i  ijald 

->.  tT  Sii^Uy^  Dtt»ott,  Muk. 

'"^flcr  for  ft.rio  aobfcriptlon  for 
n^;  anil  &TONB  is  the  magaaiiif 
>  .JifhnniHt,  M/td/ard,  ind, 

^  KenewtDg  BHbBcriptton  ftteatia  more  than  I  could  aay." 
^^Drnvid  K^mitijTt  Dut^mgif^  CW. 

*•  I  am  very  much  nlea»eil  with  your  jotirnat.  It  in  filled 
with  high  cUi»*  reamnM:  tnvtter  and  the  type  and  paper  are 
perfecV— X»  y.  H'tik^im^  Canal  ^uttom,  O. 

"  We  are  plea»rtl  lo  renew  our  ikub»cription  to  yoar  mag^ 

w-.^-      1  „.  t»   ».,.,^^.iitrrr  tMintt»er  i«  better  th-"  ♦»*-  ^nut, 

v  arrive  in  otir  T  m, 

Ictrtl.  webludan  ur 

;. ,  ....  ....^. ..„.^..  ^oQAuitatloii/'-^li  .^  .,...,^  w**., 

M^fMamMfi'  Asm  m.*  M-ffrftrttrr^  Matx. 

"  We  And  Sv^ltB  a  very  beneficial  paper,  etpedally  In 
our  eut-»lonr  drpartmcfit,  and  cau  ret.-ommead  it  to  alt 
amlcra  Ui  that  \int."—ffttwm  MarbU  H'arki,  Prarm,  ilL 


nu  mtcreai  ul  any  i^rt/ 


Give  us  the  name  of  some  friend 

to  whom  we  may  send  a  sample  copy. 


A  BUYER'S  DIRECTORY 


...OF  ... 


The  Stone  Trades. 

NoTK* — The  dUplajf  i^dtf§rtittmeni9  §/  ikt  firm*  mmtiffnrd  nmdrr  €iuk  k^mding  etn$  h€  ftmmd  ruuiify 


9>«i&ler  &  Sou, 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
Plttsburff  Cruih^  Ste«]  Oo. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS. 
UcElernan  Drill  €o. 
Ingeriolt-Serffeaiit  Drill  Co. 

Rand  DM]]  Co. 
BnttlTBn  Micbtnerj  Co. 
Clinton  All-  CotnpreiBor  Worki. 

AIR  LIFT  PUMPS. 
Cl&rton  Air  Comprenor  Works, 

AIR  HOISTS. 

Northern  Engineering  Works. 
BARS. 

iDgeraoII'Sergeaiit  Drill  Co. 

Lord,  Bowler  Co. 

BtilllTan  Maclilnery  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
BLASTING   SDPPLlBa. 

Aetna  Powder  Co. 

Ingereoil-SertireaQt  Drill  Oo. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
BLOCKS. 

Mb  comber  it  Wh/te  Rop«  Co. 

Aiuericflij  Holat  &  DerriclE  Ca 
BLUBSTONB. 

Genesee  Vallej  Blueatono  0». 
BOILERS. 

John  Maslln  &  Son. 
BROWNSTONB. 

Hmnnielstown  Brnvnitone  Co. 

New  Enjflaud  Brown  atone  Oo. 
CABLE  WAYS. 

B,   Flory  Mfg.  Co, 

Ltdgerwood  Mfg.  Co, 

Trenton  Iron  Works. 

A.  Lesctieri  &  Sons  Rope  vjo. 

Ma  comber  &  Wfairte  Rope  Co. 
QAEN  STONE. 

O.  P.  Sherwood  &  Co. 
CARS. 

Arlhrjr  Koppel. 
COMPRESi^KD  AIR  SHOP  TOOLS, 

Clayton  Air  CompresBor  Works. 

Th08.  H.  Dftllett  A:  Co, 
CHAINS,  STANDARD  AKD 
SPECIAL, 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Oo. 
CHANNELEK8. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 

IngeraoH- Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lord.    Bowler   A   Co. 

SullKan  MaehlDery  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
COAL  MINE   HAOLAGB. 

A.  Leicben  h.  Sons  Rope  Cou 
CONTRACTORS'  SO PP LIBS. 

Uacomber  h  Wbjte  Rope  Co. 
Arthur  Koppel. 
OONYSYORS. 

8.   Florr  Mfg.   Co. 

JolTrey  K'k-  Co. 

A.  Lcacheo  h  Sons  Rope  Oo. 

Macomber  h  Whyte  Ropt  Co. 


CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Arthur  Koppel. 
CORE  DRILLS. 

Suillrfin  Machinery  Go. 

Oi  P.  Preilar  Mfg.  Oo. 
CORDAGE, 

A.  Leachen  &  Boni  Rope  Co. 

Macotnber  A  White  Rope  Oo. 
CRABS. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 

Coo  tractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 

Ingersoll-^ergeant  Drill  Co. 

W.  e.  Anderaon  &.  Son*. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

F.  R.   Patch   Mfg,  Co. 
ORU8HED  STEEL. 

Pittsburg  Crushed  Ste«1   Co. 
CHILLED  STEEL. 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
DERRICKS  AND  FITTINGS. 

American  Holat  A:  Derrick  Co, 

Xngersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 

Lord,  Bowler  &  Co. 

Sullivan  Machinery  Co, 

R   R.   Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Albany  Mfg    Co. 

Contractors'   Plane  Mfg.   Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Gordon  Foundry  &  Machine  Oo. 
DREn>QING  MACHINERY. 

A.  Leachen  &  Sons  Rope  Co. 

Macomber  A  WTiy  te  Rope  Co. 
ENGINES. 

John  Masiin  Ml  Bon. 
ELECTRICAL   LOCOMOTIVES. 
Arthur  Koppel. 

ELECTKIC  HOISTS. 

Kortliern  Enjrfneerlng  Works, 
ELEVATING  MACHINERY. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
EXPLOSIVES. 

Aetna  Powder  Co, 

Xngersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Ou 

Rand  Drill  Co, 
FEED   WATER  HBATERB. 

Lord.  Bowler  &  Co. 
FOUNDRY   EQUIPMENT. 

Arthur  Koppel. 
GASOLINE  HOISTS. 

Northern  Engineering  Works. 
GRAPHITE   GREASE. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 
GRANITE. 

Arthur  Lee  &  Bros. 

J.  G.  Mott  Granite  Go. 

0.  B.  Tayntor  ft  Oft. 

Troy  Grnnlte  Co. 

Srenskn    GraQitlndiutri   Aktle- 
bolaget. 

Halnistada  Btenhuggeri  AktIe* 
bolag, 

GRINDSTONE  MANDRELS. 
Lord.  Bowler  &  Co. 


HEADERS. 

Lincoln  Iron  Work*. 


HOSE. 

Ingersoll-SergeaDt  Drill  Co. 

Bui  11  ran  Machinery  Co* 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
HOISTS. 

American  Hoist  ft  Derrick  Oa. 

Brown  Hoisting  MachlDary  COk. 

CoDtraetora'  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 

Inger»oll-Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Industrial  Works. 

Lldgerwood   Mfg.    Co. 

Lincoln   Iron    works. 

Bull  Iran   Machinery  Co. 

S,  Plory  Mfg.  Co. 

Lord,  Bowler  ft  Oo. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Gordon  Foundry  ft  Machine  Oo» 

r.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Oo. 

HOISTING  ENGINES. 

Lord,  Bowler  ft  Co. 

8.  Flory  Mfg,  Co. 

Ingersoll'Sergeant  Drill  C5o^ 

LlQcerwood  Mfg.  Co. 

F.  B,  Patch  Mft.  Co. 

Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

American  Hoist  ft  Derrick  Co. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Oo^ 
HOISTING  ROPE. 

A.  Leschen  ft  Sons  Rope  Oo. 

Macomber  ft  Whyte  Rope  Oo. 
HORSE  POWERS. 

American  Hoist  ft  Derrick  Co. 

Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Oo. 

Lldgerwood  MIg*  Co. 

Lord,  Bowler  ft  Co. 

F.   R.  Patch   Mfg.  Co. 
JACKS. 

Joyce.   Crldland  ft  Oo. 

W.  H.  AndersoQ  ft  Son. 
LARRYS. 

W.  H.  AnderaoD  ft  8o&. 
LATHES. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Oo. 

Gordon  Foundry  ft  MatJiloe  Oo. 
LIMESTONE. 

Bedford  Steani  Stone  Works. 

Perry,  Matthews,  Busklrk  Stono 
Co. 

The  C.  S.  Norton  Btnestottt  0# 
LOCOMOTIVE    CRANES. 

ItidustrlQl   Works. 

Amnrlcnn  Hoist  ft  Derrick  Co. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  On. 
MINING    MACHINERY. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Ingersoll'Sergeant  Drill  Oo. 

Lldgerwood   Mfg.  Co. 

Jeffrey  Mfc.  Co. 

Gardiner   Electric  Drill    ft    Ma 
chlnery  Co. 

Mln^  ft  .Smelter  Supply  Co. 

Marvin  Electric  Drill  Co. 

Northern  Engineering  Works. 
MANILA    ROPE. 

A.  Leseben  ft  Sons  Rope  Co. 

Ifacomber  ft  Whyte  Rope  Oo. 
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W.  R.  Aa^MSOO  4  8ob. 
WL  a  ilibtr  A  Ool 
IbrtUn  H.  T.  If«rbl«  C«. 

n«  V^Nl-Aotlqu*  MarbU  Co. 
fl^  V*rdollt«  Co. 

ikfaitr  4  Brlnd^. 
Artbor  V^  it  0ro«. 

Mwm  SlArmorbruki  Aktiebolasvt, 
Qitstcr  Goodal«  M&rblc  Cq. 

MflfKBS'  CAKDLK  WICK. 
A.  Lfsclivs  4  Sons  Rop«  Go. 

MOftAIC  WORK. 

PACKIKO. 
▲.  LtMkcft  4  Bona  aop*  Oft. 

f,  E.  Pmtcb  Miff.  Op, 

LtooolB  IroQ  Works. 

K  nof7  IKfe^  Co. 

]9«w  AShmnw  Aftff,  Co. 

OoTdoD  FottodiT  4  MtclilDe  Co. 
_  ATIC  Toor-a 

Xorn»o,  H,  O. 

Tbot,  n.  Dftllett  A  Oo^ 
POWER    TRANSMISSION    MA- 
CHIKEUY. 

Joffr^j  Mfff.  Co, 
PUMP8. 

Tbo  ▲*  8.  CttmoroD  Stoftni  Pum^ 
Work*. 

la^r»on-S9r|«aDt  Drill  Co, 

PiHftoiDeter  St  torn  Pump  Co. 

"    llv»D  Mmcbloerj  Co. 


bikd  Drill  Co, 

OortMi  PtmBdrj  4  Miehloe  Co, 
rOTTT  POWDBR, 
BliXflMB  Bvpplj  Co. 
W.  R    Atkdvrvoo  A  8oti. 
PltUbojY  CnMbod  UM^l  Oo. 
rUL^OM  KTBRft. 

PBliomct«ir  St^am  Punip  Co. 
QfUBBT  MACHINBRT, 
AflMrtoAti  BoUt  4  OorHck  Oa 
SclDrniaQ   DHil  Oo, 
AtbotiF  Mfg.  Co. 
tractoni^  Plant  Ut%,  Oo. 
tr»ol»-8*nEi^«nt  DrUrCo. 
dofftrlal  IVorfcft. 
Bowlef  4  Oo. 
Stooo  Cottar  Oo^ 
.__ JItoo    ICoclilnerr   Oo. 

r   VL  Potcb  Mtf.  Co. 
^  Bftod  Drtir  Co. 
I  |f«c«rab«r  h  Wbrto  ftopv  Co, 
0erdoii  FcHiiidfT  4  Michloo  Co. 
I  Brown  Holodiiff  Moehln^ry  Oo. 
I  OoFdJnrr  Drill  *  Mooblneir  Co. 
Mlso  *  Snoltor  Simply  Co. 
Umrnu  BlottHe  Drfl]  Cb. 
LILB. 
Arthor  Kopp«t. 


BOPB. 

A.  L^Acheo  A  8otu  Ropo  Co. 
MKCOQab«r  A  Wbjto  Hope  Co. 

ROCK  DRILJ.S. 
McKl€niaa  DHII  Co. 
Iii«ir«ol^S«rff«aiit  Drill  Oo. 
RADd  Drta  Co. 
BotUTmn  Hacblncrr  Oo. 
OordlBtr  Drill  A  MaoblDory  Oo. 
Mln«  A  Smelter  Supply  Co. 
MonrlD  Kl«ctrlc  Drill  Co. 

ROUGH. 
Harrison  Supply  Co. 
PttUborf  Cniibftd  8Uol  04 

rtUBBlNO   BBDB. 
UncolD  Iroo  Worki^ 
r.  B    Pttch  Mf«.  Co. 
N«w  AJbonr  Mfg.  Oo. 
Lord.    Bowler   A   Co* 
Gordon  Koandry  A  If  tcbtso  Co. 

SAND    PUMPS, 
Freoler  A  Sob. 
Gordon  Foaodrj  A  Mocbtao  Co. 

BAND  FEED. 
Frtnler  A  Son. 

B.  a.  A  a  U.  Hawloy. 
Llocoto  Iron  Works. 
F.  B.  Patcb  Mfr   Co. 

SAW  GANGS. 
Lord,  Bowkr  A  Co. 
N>w  Albany  Mfg.  Oo. 
Lincoln  Iron  Worha. 
SuIHtoo  Mocbtnory  Oo. 
F,   R.  Potcb  Mff.   Co. 
Gordon  Fotuidry  A  Macbl&o  Ca. 

8CRBBNING   llACHmBBT. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.   Co. 

SLATB  MACHINBRT. 
S.   Flory  Mfg,  Co. 
Lincoln   Iron    WoHn» 
F.  R.  Pttcb  A  Co. 

SLATB  DEALERS. 
Cbapman  Slate  CO, 
North  Bangor  State  Go. 

SANDSTONB. 
Hummelatc^wD  Drowaati>n«  Oi^ 
Portag*  Entry  Quarrlea  Oow 
MInneaota  Sandatone  Co. 
Tbe  Cleveland  Stone  Co; 

SBRPBNTINIL 
Tbe  VerdoUte  Go. 

BTBAM  BNGLNBS. 
Ltnootn  Iron  Worka. 
Ingttraoll-fl«isMnt  Drill  Co. 
SnlUran  Moclilnery  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
F.  a  Pntdi  Mfg.  Oo. 


Plttabori  Croabed  Btool  Oa 

STONRCCTTERS'  TOOL& 
w    H.  Anderson  A  Bob* 

STONH      RURFAOINO 
CHINBB. 
Thoc.  n.  Dollett  A  Co 


8TOKB-WORK1NG  BIACHINBBV 
Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 
F.   B.   Patcb  Mfg.  Co. 
Now  Albaoy  Mfg,  Co. 
Lord,  Bowler  A  Co. 
Thoa.  H.  DalJett  A  Co. 

TACKLB  BLOCKS. 
W.   H,  Anderson  A  Boa. 
Oontractora*  Plant  Mfg.  Oik. 
logerroU-Sergeant  Drill  Ot. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
Macombtr  A  Wbxto  Bop«  Obi 

TRAMWAYS. 
A.  Loocbrn  A  Sona  Ropo  Ob» 
Maoombar  A  Wbytt  Bopo  Otb  _ 

TRAVELERS, 

Llaeoln  Iron  Worka. 
Lord,    Bowler  A  COv 
New  Albany  klfg.  Cm 
F.  R  Patch  Mfg.  Co, 

TRAVELING  CRANBS. 
Lord.  Bowler  A  Co. 
Industrial  Worka. 
Gordou  Fonndry  A  Macblao  Oo 
r.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
Brown  Holotlng  MacAlaery  Ob^ 
Northern  Cngln^rlng  Worka. 

TOOLS. 

W.  GL  Anderaoo  A  Son. 
TOOTH  CHISEL  A  CUTTING 
MACHINB^ 

W.  H    Aoderaon  A  Son. 
TRUCKi*. 

Nortbifrn  Kuirln  earing  WorAi.* 
TURNTABLES. 

Artb'ir  Koppel. 

Nortbern  engineering  Works. 
WINCHBB 

Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Co* 

lagorsoll-SergeaDt  Drill  Co. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 

Solllran  Machinery  Go. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

F.  R  Patch  Mfg.  Co, 
WIRE  ROPE. 

American  Holat  A  DorHok  04 

Broderick  A  Baacom  Ropo  Oo. 

]ni^^r«oIl<Kergeant  Drill  Oo. 

A.  Leacbeo  A  Sona'  Ropo  Ob. 

Udgorwood  Mfg,  Co. 

Solllran  Machinery  Oo. 

TrentOD  Iron  Co. 

Contractom*  Plant  Mfg.  Oo. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Macomb^^r  A  Whyte  Ropo  Oo. 
WIRE  ROPE  CLAMPB 

Macomber  A  Wbylo  Bopo  04 
WtBB  HOPS  FITTINGS. 

Moooeabor  A  Whyto  Bopo  04 
W IB»  ROPE  TRAMWATB. 

iL  LtacboA  4  Bono  Bopo  Oo, 

Msooinbor  A  Wbyto  Bopo  04 

WRBDLB  A  RRO  WS. 
W*  H.  Anderson  A  Son. 

WBDQK  LBAD. 

W.  H.  Anderson  A  Son, 


Antique    Greek    Marbles^   cipoiHno,  rosso,  and 

Verde    Antico.     Also   Statuary   of   the    Parthenon,   and    Red-veined 
Breche  Pavonazzetto  from  the  refound  Old  Greek  Quarries, 

tier   &   Brindley,   London^  S-   E.,   England. 
Marble  Workers  and  Quarry  Proprietors* 
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LEADING  SLATE  DEALERS 

OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


QHAPMAN  slate  CO. 

Chapmmn  Quarries, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


T      B,  WILLIAMS  &  CU  . 

^  •  ARVOMA.  VA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  ibe 
BUCKlNatlAM  ViROfNIA  PRBHIUM  SLATE. 


ORTH  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,       Sinfor.  Pi 
MlQera  und  mfrs.  of  tbe  celebrated 


N 

BLACK  BANGOR  ROOFING  SLATE. 

D.  R  More,  Superlatendt'nt. 


LEADING  MARBLE  DEALERS 

OF   THE    UNITED    STATES, 


OGHWEYER  &  LIKSS,  KSflg-of-Pru&ala,  P.  0. 
*«^  Producers  of  Montgomery  Co,,  Pa. 

S;--»'r"'' MARBLES. 

BiBtlmfltes  OD  nil  kinds  of  cut  atone  work. 


ADAfVIS  MARBLE  CO., 
Producers  of  Building  Marbles 

aoiLrriec  at  ADAMS.  MASS, 


CHARLES    EVAN   FOWLER 

M,  AM.  80C„  C.  E, 

PlaDB  Dod  SpeelflcacloEis  for 

Bridge*,    Bulldlngii   iind    FonndatloDa. 

8te«lt  Stooe  or  Timber. 

8peclaltle»^BuildtrL^  for  Stone  Workinf  and 

DerrlclE   Plants. 
2406  PARK  ROW  ItLDG..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


JAMES    B.  GORDON, 

RiSCOE.  SULLIVAfti  COUNfY,  NEW  YORK. 

Specialist  in  Stone. 

Old  or  new  f^unmes  (I'jcami  Qcd.    Reports  and  planfi 

f umlAbed  to  work  quarries  at  a  protlL 

Terma  rfa^oaal^le. 


LEADING  STONE  DEALERS 

OF   THE    UNITED    STATES, 


WM.  PENN   &  COMPANY 

MUlJUe    IM   AUL   KINDS   OF   UkKM   «OPKBXOm 

^  IC  C3  X'V^:^!:  ^  T^  O  ^^  JED 

jit  II  A  OBt€»  I  Tower  Bay  SUp,  W,  aoperlor^  Wla. 


The  New  England  Brown  Stone  Co., 

CROMWELL,  Middksex  Coitnly,  Ctnn. 

W,  F.  Ranney,  8upt.  and  GenL  Mngr. 
CONNECTICUT   BROWN  STONE. 

Stone  of  All  aleea  In  tbe  ron^b,  and  sawed 
ilahfl  alwajB  tn  stock.  Orders  for  Atone  sawed 
to  dlmenisioDS  promptly  attended  to. 


LEADING  GRANITE  DEALERS 

fr  TBB  DMTBD  STATBB. 


TROY  GRANITE  CO., 

DeaJpra  to 

Silver  Westerly  Granite^ 

WORCESrER,  MASS. 


imi'Soini 


W      H.    ANDERSON    &    SONS 


DETR. 


Aetna  Dynamite 


UtlU     I^^OrUU     J^l  Uii 


d    Jb^iLLl/  liUi     1    UjUCS 


\^^r 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


Miil)lt6UIAi>£KUi>lUN 


CAMERON  STEAM  PUMPS 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  QUARRIES. 


EXTREME  SIIv 

GREAT  5 iK.ii." 
ARSFWrP  .',f  OUT5rT>' 


}  CUyTDH  AIR  COMPRESSOR  WQI 


CORTLMHDT 


I  nfc  iVviiNb  &   i>ui^nl£R  SUPPLY   v^u. 

0«n" —    '^olo. 
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GREEN  MARBLE 

OfllOINAL    AND    UNIQUe,   SIMILAR    TO 

VCRTE  DE  CAMPAN  IN  COLOfl.      VERTE  DES  ALPES  IN  STRUCTURE. 


We  Offer  to  Architects  and   Byilders   Large   Blocks 

and   Columns   of 

GREEN     MARBLE    OF    UNSURPASSED 
BEAUTY    AND    LIVELY    COLOR 

From  the  Famous  Quarricfl  on  the  Baltic  near  Nonkoplns,  Sweden*  These  quarries  were 
0pt&«4  in  a  Mnali  way  as  long  ago  as  IS52^  and  have  been  newly  equipped  with  improved 
Belgium  and  American  machinery. 

The  stone  is  SOUND,  EASY  TO  WORK,  and  TAKES  A  HIGH  POLISH*  W«  point  to  ill 
ittt  la  many  notable  buildings,  such  as  the  National  Museum  and  the  Nordiska  Muatet,  at 
Stockholm^  the  Upsala  University  and  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Paris. 

Correspondence  invited.     Prices  on  application. 


NYA  MARMORBRUKS  ARTIEBOLAGET 


C4^^U[    ADDRCSS: 
miNCBORQ.'* 


Sales  Igent:  J.  Rlngborg,  Norrkopingi  Swtdsn 


THE   BEDFORD   STEAM   STONE    WORKS, 

QuArrymen  and  Wholesale  Deaters  tn 


Roughs  Dimensfon  and  Sawc4* 

0«MVks  la  Bttff  Ridcc,  lAd.    MOli  ud  Yard  at  Bedford.  lad^on  C*  L  ft  L^  and  So.  lad.  RaOwsFa 
PUaed  Mouldiiifi  and  Tiim«d  Baluatcra. 

BEDFORD,  IND. 


71»  tfuly  Sl9m9  Um  fc#r#  kmrimg  miiekts  fr9m 


THE  GEORGIA  AND  ITALIAN 

KENNESAW  MARBLES. 

Marble  Decorations, 


MARBLE 
CO. 

Marietta,  Georgia. 


COIvntACTORS   FOR 
FINL    IN  TUMOR 


And  Dealers  in  Sawed  and  Finished 
Monumental  Work. 
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EVERY    ARCHITECT 

Who  Is  not  acqnatnted  wltti 


Port3^c  ^-«*^*^^^*^ 


Varie^ted 

SanaMoncs 


Should  send  for  samples  at 
ODoe to 


PORTAGE  ENTRY 
QUARRIES  CO. 

:50I-502  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg. 
CHICAGO. 

New  York  Office:  No.  156  HfUi  Avenue. 


I 


; 


(THE   CLEVELAND 
STONE  CO. 


Largest  Producers  of  Sandstone  In 
the  World. 


Sole  Ownen  of  tlio  Celebrated 
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THE  MEDINA  SANDSTONE  COMBINATION. 

i jK  tvNcmv  years  |>;isi  crYi)rl>  have  been  matlc  lu  bring  almul  ^ 
combifiatinn  of  the  Medina  Sandstone  interests  of  ( )rleans 
I  oiinty.  N.  V,  (Jptions  on  the  various  qyarrics  have  been  ^ivcn 
m  arid  ihese  have  been  renewed  from  lime  to  time  as  they  expired 
iKi*»re  ilie  deal  could  he  eonsuniniated.  Last  fall  the  scheme  was  pushed 
trigorously*  and  it  looked  as  if  it  might  1>e  carried  through  llien.  Tliere  were 
certain  hitches,  however.  an<l  the  matter  again  dropped  out  <»f  pid)1ic  sight, 
and  the  options  expire*!  The  efforts,  hc»jvever»  have  been  crowned  finally 
with  s^uccess,  and  ihcre  has  l>een  incorporated  the  Medina  Quarry  Co..  of 
Albion,  Orleans  0»tnUy*  with  a  capital  stock  of  S^.ooo^lkx).  to  contJuct  a 
stone  quarry  business.  It)  n?ainlain  railroad,  water  and  other  irans|wjrlation 
\  lines,  and  to  erect  and  operate  mills  and  factories.  The  directors  are :  El- 
vertort  R,  Giapman.  W.  E.  Skerriti.  Ethmmd  Seymour.  L,  IL  Hoh,  L.  IX 
ISahlwin  and  Hinl  S.  Oder,  of  New  York  City ;  W.  S.  Harvey,  of  Philadel- 
phia: James  S,  Roberts,  of  liuffalo;  (iilberi  Brady  and  A.  S,  Squires*  or 
Kot^iester;  William  OTlrien.  of  Mnlly  ;  Michael  Slack,  of  Metlina;  E.  F. 
Fancher,  of  Albion,  and  M,  IL  l*hillips,  of  Murray.  There  are  alx^ui  50 
qttarries,  large  an<l  small,  operating  in  the  Medina  sandstone  district.  All 
l»nt  three  or  four  of  these  are  interesteil  in  the  consolidation.  It  is  under* 
stood  that  the  quarry  owntrs  will  receive  a  fair  allotment  of  common  and 
preferred  stock,  and  will  also  be  given  payment  in  cash. 

There  are  only  a  few  instances  where  the  stone  trade  lends  itself  to 
the  formation  of  combinations,  and  this  is  a  marked  exanq)le.  Meihna  sand- 
stone IS  found  only  in  a  narrow  belt,  extending  over  Orleans  County,  The 
stone  is  different  from  than  of  any  other  de|>>sit.  It  is  attractive  in  color 
and  is  extremely  hard  for  a  sandstone,  ranking  almost  with  granite  in 
strength.  It  has  been  used  with  good  effect  for  building  and  heavy  masonry 
antl  has  met  with  decided  favor  for  paving  and  curbing.  \Vitli  the  many 
small  quarries  that  have  been  in  operation,  it  has  followed  that  there  has 
been  a  keen  competition  among  prcnlucers.  In  order  to  keep  the  quarries 
in  ofieration.  contracts  have  been  taken  at  figures  that  precluded  any  idea  of 
profit.     I'nder  wise,  progressive  management^  this  senseless  competition  will 
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be  stopped,  and  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  tbe  excellent  market  that 
exists  for  this  stone.  With  sufficient  capital  available,  it  will  be  possible  to 
equip  the  quarries  and  mills  with  the  most  approved  machinery,  and  thus 
largely  decrease  the  cost  of  production.  Among  the  leading  spirits  in  bring- 
ing about  this  combination  are  ^^r.  Edward  Fanchcr,  an  enterprising  quarry- 
man  of  Albion,  and  Honoralile  James  A,  Roberts,  of  lUiffalo,  formerly  State 
Comptroller  and  iitember  oi  the  well-known   Detiraff  &  Roberts  Stone  Co. 


FOUR  ARTISTIC   CHURCH   STATUES. 


EW  examples  of  stone  W'Ork  have  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  statues  of  the  four  Evangelists*  recently  placed  in 
position  in  the  niches  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
tower  id  'J  rinilv  I'hurrh,  New  York,  which  have  been 
awaiting  them  for  sixty  years.  Their  location  is  in  the  midst  of  what 
IS,  perhaps,  one  of  the  busiest  sections  of  the  earth's  surface*  Within 
the  shadow  of  the  tower  pass  all  day  long  countless  throngs  of  hurry- 
ing men.  Yet  each  of  these  has  stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  statues,  and 
when  the  latter  were  slowly  and  lalxoriously  hoisted  into  place,  swathed 
in  wrappings  of  burlaps  and  rope,  the  street  was  almost  inqjassable  from 
the  crow^ds  of  curious  onlookers.  L'ntil  the  statues  were  finally  in  place 
and  the  scaffolding  removed,  no  idea  ul  their  effect  i^  en  ess  coulcl  be 
gained  or  of  the  adfJition  they  make  to  the  architectural  attractiveness 
of  the  church.  1  he  vacant  niches  in  so  promin»jnt  a  place  were  always 
an  eye- sore.  The  accompanying  i  I  hi  yt  rat  ions  are  the  first  that  have 
been  printed,  giving  an  excellent  idea  of  the  artistic  workmanship  of  the 
sculptures.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  desit^jner  has  wisely  given  them  an 
architectural  effect  in  keeping  with  their  pnrpose.  Mere  prettiness 
wuuUl  have  been  worse  than  incongruous.  'The  strength,  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  all  of  them  are  remarkable,  and  yet  each  one  has  been  given 
individual  cliaractcr.  As  was  formerly  explained  in  these  columns,  the 
statues  are  a  gift  to  Trinity  Church  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Eitz- 
hngh  Whitehouse,  former  members  of  the  congregation,  hut  now^  resi- 
dents of  London,  They  weie  executed  bv  Messrs.  Earmer  &  Brindley, 
63  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London, 

llie  statues  are  carve*l  from  blocks  of  Dumfries  sandstone,  or  as  it 
is  more  generally  known  in  the  trade.  Corsehill  Scotch  red  stone.  The 
greatest  care  was  used  in  tl;e  selection  of  the  stone,  and  only  the  choicest 
blocks  from  the  quarry  were  used,  A  sami)lc  from  one  of  these  blocks 
is  now  in  this  office,  and  has  been  declared  by  a  number  of  stone  men 
who  have  seen  it  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  this  variety  of  stone  that 
has  ever  come  under  observation.  The  color  is  absolutely  uniform  and 
the  texture  is  perfect.  It  is  but  natural  that  many  unthinking  people 
should  express  surprise  and  a  little  disappointment  at  the  light  color  of 
the  statues.  The  real  color  of  the  stone  has  not  been  seen  as  yet,  nor 
will  it  he  until  the  marks  of  the  tooling  have  graduallv  w^orn  away  un- 
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der  the  action  of  tlic  weather.  When  tht  natural  color  has  been  reached 
they  will  thereafter  continne  to  darken  and  mellow  nnder  climatic  in- 
fluences until  they  finally  come  into  harmony  with  the  remainder  of  the 
bnilding.  The  real  color  of  the  stone  can  be  seen  in  tlie  first  story  of  the 
C  on  soli  dated  Exchange,  but  a  few  steps  away»  where  the  same  variety 
ol  stone  is  used.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  stone  of  the  body  of 
Uie  church  has  been  darkened  by  sixty  years  of  weathernig.  This  fact 
of  the  colorings  is  not  meant  in  any  sense  as  a  criticism,  but  simply  as 
cin  answer  to  the  conmients  of  a  few  people  who  seem  to  think  it  wouki 
have  been  possible  to  make  the  statues  of  the  exact  tint  of  the  body  of 
the  church.  Even  if  this  could  have  been  done  it  would  have  been  un- 
desirable, as  contrast  is  needed  in  this  style  of  work.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two,  when  the  newness  of  the  work  has  been  softened  down, 
ihe   full  effect  of  the  statues  will  be  seen. 

As  we  have  heretofore  recorded,  6. he  church  is  built  from  brown- 
su^ne  <]uarried  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  An  old  stone  man  whose  nieniory 
^i^^oes  back  to  the  da\  s  when  the  church  w^as  built,  declares  that  th 
choicest  stone  was  taken  frnni  nn  less  than  six  quarries,  all  grouped 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  along:  the  canal  just  below  the  falls 
which  f^ives  the  name  to  the  village.  These  quarries  were  long  ago 
abandonetb  i  hi  the  site  an  immense  filter  plant  has  been  erected,  neces- 
sitating a  vast  amount  of  rock  cutting.  Of  recent  years,  when  repairs  on 
the  church  have  been  necessary,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  stone 
from  the  original  quarries,  use  was  made  of  the  Belleville  stone,  from 
)hc  quarries  of  the  Passaic  Quarries  Company,  a  short  distance  below* 
Little  Falls  and  on  the  same  strata  of  rock.  This  stone  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent in  color,  but  is  the  same  in  texture.  At  the  time  the  statues  wen 
placed  in  position  a  new  carved  finial  was  added  to  the  canopy  over 
one  of  the  niches  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower.  This  was  cut  from 
I'elleville  stone  and,  of  course,  it  presents  some  contrast  now.  How 
closely  the  two  stones  harnionize,  Irowever.  can  be  seen  from  the  step 
of  Belleville  stone  that  has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  south  entrance 
porches.  This  w^as  set  several  years  ago  aufl  cmild  scarcely  be  dis- 
fingnished    from  the  original  stnicture. 


THE   QUARRYING   OF   HUGE   FLAGSTONES. 

( )ME  months  ago  there  was  printed  in  these  columns  an  account 
of  the  cut  stone  work  on  the  immense  building  being  erected 
by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  in  Newark,  N.  J.  This 
building  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  stone  business 
structures  erected  in  this  country.  It  covers  a  large  tract  of  ground  and 
rises  many  stories  in  height.  The  cut  stone  work  is  elaborate  in  design 
and  excellent  in  execution.  In  no  way  has  money  been  stinted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building. 

A  Newark  writer  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  immense  flagstones  which  have 
been  placerl  in  front  of  the  building  on  Broad  street.     Owing  to  tJie  severity 
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the  weather  and  diffiaihy  of  transfmrtatinn  the  work  of  sett  in  jj  the  stones 

proceeded  slowly.     The  flags  were  quarried  at  Pond  Etldy.  SulUvan  County, 

N.  Y**  dose  to  the  border  line  of  Pennsylvania.     The  quarry  is  situated 

.afMiut  1*500  feet  ahove  sea  h-vel  at  a  pc.^int  in  the  mountains  nearly  two  miles 

hack  from  the  Erie  Railroad. 

The  work  of  quarry itig  was  begun  in  January,  1901 ;  two  niontlis  were 

I « ►ecu pied  in  removing  what  is  known  as  the  top,  alwut  twenty  feet  in  depth* 

and  it  was  not  until  June  that   tlie  6rst  stone  was  extracted,  so  that  six 

mcmihs  were  occupied  in  its  prodtiction*  and  the  quarrying  has  continued 

until  the  present  day. 

The  largest  of  these  stones  when  taken  from  the  quarry  wxighed  al kju* 

twenty-six  tons  and  when  dressed  weighed  aliout  twenty  tons  an<l  measured 

I  twelve  by  twenty-two  feet.     This  is  the  third  largest  stone  ever  nniied  and 

I  brought  to  market,  and  as  a  coUection  the  thirty-five  pieces,  which  cover  d 


A  HUGE  FLAGSTONE  RE-^DY  FOR  SHirMHNT. 
SIsc:  to  )t  24   Fret.  9  Irtclie»  Thick. 


frfjnlage  of  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  exceeds  any  in  this 
cuitntry,  and  probably  any  in  the  world. 

From  the  quarries  the  stones  were  drawn  to  the  station  on  tw'o  large 
skid  wagons  which  were  built  especially  to  carr\"  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons 
ejich.  Tltc  wagons  were  liooked  landeni  and  the  stone  so  blocked  as  to 
rest  equally  on  each.  In  most  instances  they  were  drawn  from  the  mittes 
by  eight  or  ten  liorses,  and  as  a  great  pan  of  the  distance  is  down  the  moun- 
lainside  it  was  necessary  to  chain  the  wheels  so  that  thev  would  slide  in- 
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stead  of  turning,  and  also  to  place  a  tackle  out  in  the  rear  to  hold  the  im- 
mense weight  from  descending  too  rapidly.  Ihis  was  done  by  hooking  it 
to  trees  along  the  road  or  placnig  in  the  road  what  is  known  as  a  *\snub- 
bing  post." 

At  the  railroad  die  stones  were  in  most  instances  loaded  directly  from 
the  wagons  on  to  the  cars.  As  the  majority  of  the  stones  were  consider- 
ably wider  than  the  cars  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  special  arrangement 
with  the  railroad  for  their  transportation.  This  arrangement  consisted  of 
transporting  the  stones  only  by  daylight  and  by  special  express  freights, 
which  were  so  arranged  that  no  trains  were  allowed  to  pass  while  working 
between  the  stations.  In  one  instance,  through  an  error  of  billing,  some 
stones  were  taken  to  Bergen  Junction,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  could 
be  sent  over  the  Newark  branch  from  that  point,  but  on  making  the  at- 
tempt the  stones  ran  afuul  of  several  telegraph  poles  and  knocked  thcni 
ilown.  It  was  then  found  that  the  stones  were  too  wide  to  pass  beneath 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  which  crosses  over  the 
Erie  at  Bergen  Junction,  which  necessitated  the  sending  of  the  stone  back 
lo  Ridgewood  Junction  and  from  thence  to  Newark,  On  their  arrival  in 
this  city  they  were  immediately  taken  to  the  yards  to  be  dressed,  and  for 
their  transportation  from  the  railroad  to  the  yards  a  special  truck  had  to 
be  budt. 

To  dress  the  stones  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  special  planer  buih, 
as  there  was  not  in  this  country  a  machine  snfliciently  wide  to  put  them 
through. 

Among  the  difhcuhies  encountered  in  bringing  the  stones  fnsni  the  quar- 
ries to  the  railroad  was  the  necessity  of  having  to  rebuild  and  strengthen 
all  the  bridges  ah>ng  the  route,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  November  a  heavy 
storm  caused  a  freshet  which  washed  away  our  roads  and  carried  off  three 
l)ridges,  at  which  time  there  were  yet  five  pieces  of  tlxe  large  stones  to  be 
brought  from  the  mountains.  This  caused  a  delay  of  about  three  weeks 
for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  mad  and  !>ridges. 

The  cost  of  the  FSroad  street  sidewalk,  consisting  oi  ten  flags,  was 
about  $25,000.  The  largest  of  tiiese,  the  corner  flag,  cost  about  $3,000, 
imd  each  of  the  others  averaged  al>out  $2,400  each.  These  lrlags»  if  they 
had  to  be  purchased  singly,  would  cost  considerably  more  than  tills.  The 
corner  one  would  proliably  ci^st  as  much  as  $5,ooo»  and  the  others  $4,000 
each. 

The  flags  on  Bank  street,  between  Itrnad  street  and  Library  Court, 
twenty- hv-^e  in  numlx^r,  averaged  about  ^i.ckx)  apiece. 

While  this  is  probably  the  largest  single  job  of  flagging  ever  under- 
taken, the  record  for  single  stone  is  beaded  by  New  York  city.  In  front 
of  Mrs,  Cornelius  V^anderbilt's  house  cm  b^ifth  avenue  is  a  single  flag  meas- 
uring 25  X  15  feet,  and  one  in  front  of  William  C.  Whitney's  house  on  the 
same  avenue  is  26  x  13  feet  6  inches.  These  stones  were  produced  in  Stil- 
livan  county  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal.  The  quarries 
no  longer  yield  such  large  flags,  and  if  they  did  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  them  to  New  York  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  the  canal. 
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There  are  also  many  large  flags  in  the  business  section  of  New  York.  Tiie 
largest  of  these  are  to  he  found  in  front  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank 
building,  at  Broadway  and  Cedar  street.  These  were  quarried  in  Phcenicia, 
Lister  county.  N.  Y.,  and  were  brought  out  over  the  Ulster  &  Delaware 
Railroad.  The  largest  of  the  stones  is  15  x  14  feet  8  inches  and  weighs 
sixteen  tons. 


DECORATING  THE  ROYAL  APARTMENTS. 
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y  part  of  the  Victorian  era  was 
very  soon  outgrown.  It  had  a  heavy  German  character  that 
was  not  particularly  suited  to  the  temperament  of  the  English. 
The  decoration  of  Windsor  Castle  and  of  the  otiicr  Royal  resi- 
dences in  England  furnislud  examples  that  found  little  admiration  in  the 
latter  <lays.  That  they  were  retained  during  the  long  reign  of  Queen  \*ic- 
teiria  was  but  tiatural.  That  the  new  ruler  should  bring  the  decor 'it  ions 
into  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  times  is  equally  naturab  The  renova- 
tion of  the  Royal  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle  is  now  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Waritig,  of  London,  and 
an  interesting  descri|.ninn  of  it  is  given  in  **The  Archilect  and  Contract 
Reporter"*  of  tiiat  city,     Ibe  writer  says: 

*'As  now  treated,  the  rocms  suggest  a  new  note  of  retinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  ornament  which  augurs  vsell  for  the  interior  decorative  art  of  the 
new  century.  It  has  not  bctn  an  easy  task  to  deal  wlrh  a  Gothic  building 
already  decorated  in  the  early  X'ictorian  style.  Messrs.  Waring  an<l  tlieir 
artists  liave  grappled  with  the  difficulties  in  a  spirit  of  thoroughness,  and 
with  gratifying  results.  A  brilliant  effect  has  been  ubtained  by  employing 
large  surfaces  of  cream-white  as  a  background  for  the  superb  works  of 
art  in  which  these  apartments  abovintb  The  rooms  reserved  for  the  priu- 
cesses  are  marked  by  a  homely  comfort  and  a  total  absence  of  everything 
in  the  way  of  regal  spleiidor,  Tlay  exemplify  the  tastes  of  occupants 
whose  wishes  have  snggvi-sted  simple  wall-coverings  of  exquisite  design, 
comfortable  nooks  and  corners  made  out  of  otherwise  void  spaces,  a  cosiness 
imparted  u>  lofty  rooms,  and  a  distinct  individuality  indicated  by  the  em- 
ployment of  deep  white  friezes. 

In  tlie  King's  bedroom.,  a  splendidly-proportioned  apartment,  the  color 
predominating  is  an  Irish  green;  at  least  the  heavily- woven  carpet  from 
the  Sister  Isle,  which  gives  the  keynote  of  the  color  scheme,  is  made  by  Irish 
labor,  the  silk  panels  and  window  draperies  taking  np  the  same  color  in  a 
softer  lone. 

The  King's  sitting-room  is  the  one  in  which  the  late  Prince  Consort 
passed  his  last  hours,  and  during  Queen  \  ictoria's  lifetime  the  bed  in  the 
alcove  and  every  other  article  were  left  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  on 
that  memorable  morning  in  December,  1861.  The  whole  of  the  interesting 
features  which  identify  the  room  with  the  close  of  an  illustrious  career 
have  been  preserved  with  reverent  care.  The  ceiling  has  been  slightly  re- 
''dnced  in  height,  an  eighteenth-century  raised  moulding  in  flowers  and  fruits 
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Of  a  simple  fiimi  occnpymg  the  rt-ntrc  witii  a  haiulsomc  cmisole  cornice* 
The  whole  is  left  a  perfectly  plain  white.  Below  is  a  deep  frieze  or  han»i 
of  self-colored  soft  green.  The  room  has  a  high  wooden  dado»  with  bevelled 
IKinels  and  pilasters,  forming  an  eNcellent  background  for  the  favorite 
family  portraits  which  adorn  the  walls.  A  striking  effect  is  obtaiticd  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  woodwork  has  been  finished  oflf.  It  is  made  of 
<k>lid  mahogany,  and  painted  in  an  ivory  while,  quite  remarkable  in  its  finish. 
Tills  c'tlrrt  is  obtained  by  a  process  of  rubbing*  <lown  or  felting  between 
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each  >uccessive  coat,  the  gloss  vvhich  is  apparent  being  obtained  not  by 
any  form  of  varnishing,  but  by  painstaking  labor.  An  agreeable  sense  of 
wamiih  is»  however,  secured  by  means  of  a  brilliant  re<l  Oriental  carpet 
and  softer  toned  red  silk  curtains.  Fhe  furniture,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
dates  fmnj  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is,  iherefore,  just  one 
hundred  years  old.  llie  nuich -needed  reparation  of  the  coverings  has  been 
treated  in  such  a  way  that  it  seenjs  to  enter  comp>letely  into  the  decorative 
scheme. 

Her  Majesty's  I>edroom  is  panelled  in  a  soft  rose  silk  and  the  windows 
are  hung  with  a  pure  white  soft  satin  which  hangs  in  ample  folds  and  gives 
the  necessary-  cool  effect.  The  whole  of  the  furniture  is  of  the  Empire 
period  in  clesign.  and  the  i>ed  draperies  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown 
make  quite  an  imposing  fw^alure.  Tlie  bathroom  adjoining  is  panelled  with 
a  soft  marble  on  one  side  and  Sheraton  wood  on  the  other.  The  marble 
employed  Ixnh  in  the  King's  ami  (Jueen*s  bathrooms  is  of  (ireek  t^rigin, 
from  the  quarries  whicli  have  been  reopened  within  the  last  year  after 
having  been  lost  sight  of  for  over  a  thousand  years. 

By  general  opinion  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  scheme  executed 
tn  the  royal  lioudoir.    OM  Louis  XVT.  furniture  has  been  transferred  frotn 
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another  part  of  the  Castlt^  and  covered  in  a  soft-colored  Beauvais  lapestrv, 
and  tlie  carpet,  iiianufactnred  in  France  at  tlie  State  factories,  is  remarkably 
tender  in  color,  taking  np  the  mother-of-pcarl  tints  of  old  rose,  green, 
bliie^  cream,  etc>  Tlie  broad,  old-fasliioned  gilt  moulding  round  the  panels 
has  been  retained  and  die  ctntre  filled  in  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  silks 
which  could  possihly  be  designed  for  this  type  of  Marie  Antoinette  room. 
Strained  on  ihe  walls  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  ivory  with  band- 
painted  medallions  suspended  from  floral  wreaths.  Similar  silk  is  utilized 
for  the  draperies  and  palniettes*  The  graceful  folds  of  the  curtains  pro 
duce  all  the  eflfect  and  lustre  of  rich  silk*  which  is  moreover  helped  by  a 
velvet  border  of  soft  heliotrope.  The  old  satinwood  doors  have  been  re- 
placed by  beautiful  Spanish  mahogany  with  bronze  ornaments  in  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  the  rc^om,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
daintiest  conceptions  of  a  ladies'  apartment  that  the  artist  could  produce. 


THE  BUILDING  STONES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA, 

HH  stone  usetl  for  structural  purposes  in  this  province  is  either 
saiidstune  or  granite.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  former, 
passing  from  a  very  light  fawn  to  a  juirplish  red.  The  granite 
used  is  of  a  standard  gray  color.  As  the  sandstones  and  free- 
stnncs  Jit  ft»r  the  (piarryman's  work  ciccur  chiefly  in  the  Upper  Coal  meas- 
ures and  the  Permncarltoniferons,  we  find  the  principal  xpiarries  extending 
along  the  straits  of  Northumberland  from  Merigomish.  in  Pictou  County, 
to  the  Joggins.  in  Cumberland  County.  The  ipiarries  are  in  most  cases  con- 
veniently situated  for  either  railway  or  water  transport,  and  for  etfective 
f[uarry  work. 

Samples  tif  these  stones  were  forwarded  to  the  Paris  and  Glasgow 
exhibitions,  and  the  following  notes  from  a  paper  on  the  Nova  Scotia  min- 
erals for  the  Paris  exhibitions,  read  before  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute,  ses- 
sion i899-it>oo.  will  serve  to  show  their  position  and  extent. 

These  notes  refer  to  the  quarries  in  the  northern  part  of  Cumberland 
County,  which  furnished  samples  oi  their  products. 

Quarries  at  Rif^r  John.— No.  k  This  is  the  only  quarry  at  present 
working  in  this  district.  It  is  sittiater!  at  River  John  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  I.  C.  Railway,  and  is  connected  therewith  by  a  good  road. 

It  contains  a  reddish  sandstone  of  fine  grain,  and  has  been  opened  for 
about  350  feet  in  length,  exposing  a  face  so  far  of  about  14  feet.  Stones 
are  cut  here  up  to  about  33  cubic  feet,  though  almost  any  size  could  he 
obtained  with  larger  macliinery.  The  seams  are  ver>^  regular  in  formation 
and  lie  nearly  horizontal.     Worked  for  nearly  a  year. 

No,  2  adjoins  the  first  quarry,  and  resembles  it  in  general  characteris- 
tics, though  the  stone  is  of  a  lighter  color. 

No.  3,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river  from  No.  i,  was  worked 
for  six  years  intcrmittendy.  Many  grindstones  were  cut  in  this  quarry, 
which  yields  a  firm  gray  sandstone. 

Wallace  Harbor. — The  Wallace  Gray  Stone  Co..  Wallace  Harbor,  lohn 
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tevcnson,  manager.  This  quarry  is  sttuaied  at  Wallace,  aiifJ  a  ^rcal  part 
*of  ihc  stone  is  shipped  by  water,  though  it  is  connected  with  the  I.  C\  Rail- 
way by  a  good  wagon  road  about  two  miles  long* 

I  hough  the  stone  is  carried  to  the  wharf  by  horses,  a  tramway  ( grav- 
ity )  coultl  easily  be  operated, the  tjuarry  Wing  situated  on  a  hill.  The  dis* 
tar^ce  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tliis  quarry  has  been  worked  for  a  p<Ti<KJ 
of  nearly  thirty  years  off  and  on»  and  is  still  only  partially  developed,  h 
prodiices  an  average  of  alx>ut  1,500  tons  ('*quarr>'')  a  year,  of  fine  grained 
sandstone  in  two  colors — *'olive''  and  **hSiush/- 

Blocks  up  to  ten  tons  in  weight  and  measuring  fourteen  feet  are  cut, 
and  ihe  greater  part  of  the  stone  is  shipped  to  the  Bostoti  and  New  York 
markets.     Tlie  jX)orer  stone  is  sold  locally. 

Wallace  Harbor. — ^The  G.  P,  Sherwood  Co.,  T.  C.  Dobson,  manager. 
Tills  quarry  adjoins  the  quarry  of  the  Wallace  Gray  Stone  Co..  and  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  it. 

At  Wallace   Bridge  the   famous   Battye  Quarry   is  being  operated  by 
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jTgc  Battye.  Stone  has  been  taken  from  this  qtiarry  since  the  year  1809. 
and  tliere  is  still  much  in  sight.  It  is  situate<l  on  the  L  C.  Railway  and 
the  Wallace  River.  Chief  market  New^  York  and  Eastern  States  cities. 
Blocks  up  t4>  ten  tons  arc  cut.  At  present  25  feet  of  rock  is  shown  in  the 
face»  with  seams  measuring  from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  This  is  com- 
posed of  a  very  uniform  and  beautiful  sandste^ie,  suitable  for  monuments 
as  well  as  construction   work. 

On  the  River  Philip,  about  five  miles  from  PugA^ash,  is  situated  the 
qtiarr>'  of  McLeod  &  Emhree.     It  produces  a  handsome  red  sandstone  con- 
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tallied  in  seams  from  two  to  seven  feet,  2Lnd  shows  aliogetlier  20  feet  in 
the  face.  Blocks  cut  to  eight  tons.  Has  heeu  operated  for  upwards  of  jo 
years,  and  usuall>  ships  to  the  States.  This  year  all  the  stone  quarried  is 
heing  supplied  to  Torotuo. 

The  Atlantic  Stone  Co.,  Limited.  R,  S.  Hihl>ard,  Manager. — The 
quarry  of  this  cumpany  is  situated  on  Ciunberland  Basin,  jj/'i  miles  from 
Joggins  Station*  011  the  Canada  Coal  Company's  Railway,  and  16  miles  from 
1.  C.  Railway.  The  stone  is  shipped  chiefly  hy  water,  in  vessels  up  to 
al)out  300  tons.  The  market  is  mainly  in  the  New  England  States,  though 
the  stones  are  occasionally  sent  much  further  west.  2.000  tons  shipped  per 
year.  This  quarry  produces  a  very  sut>erior  form  of  grindstone.  Stones 
from  half  an  inch  to  14  inches  thick,  and  ut>  to  seven  feet  in  diameter  are 
cut,  though  almost  any  size  that  could  he  hamlled  is  procurable. 

At  Lime  Rock,  West  River,  Pictou  County,  are  sandstone  quarries 
yielding  gtMxl  Iniilding  stone.  Samples  are  shown  hy  Mr.  J.  H.  Fraser. 
in  the  Merrigomisli  district  the  strata  lying  ahnve  ihe  Productive  measures 
yield  grindstones  aiul  fair  qualities  nf  freestone. 

CHhcr  localities  are  l*ict<»n,  and  i  ilenfallock.  On  t!ie  P»asin  of  Minas, 
Cornwallis.  Johnston  Brook,  llnrtrtn.  Falmouth,  Kennetcook.  Nine  Mile 
River,  and  (  )ld  Partis,  have  yielded  freestones  m  some  cases  of  delicate 
shades  and  good  texture.  In  iupi:  llreton  sandstones  from  the  Millstone 
grit  and  the  Coal  measures  have  l>een  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  Inriiding 
purposes. 

Syenites^  Forfthynes  and  Granites,  (irantte  is  very  ahundant  among 
the  older  rocks  of  the  Pnn  ince.  Among  localities  which  liave  furnished  it 
for  huililing  purposes,  may  he  mentioned  Shelhnrne,  Queens  and  Lunenburg 
Ccninties.  It  also  occurs  at  Aspotogan  and  various  points  thence  to  Hali- 
fax. As  already  mentioned,  in  descrihing  die  Gold  fields,  it  runs  contin- 
uously from  Halifax  to  Windsor,  and  thence  westward.  It  occurs  again 
at  Waverley,  and  runs  through  Musquodohoit,  Jeddore,  Ship  Harbor,  Sher- 
hrooke.  and  Ctnintry  Harbor  to  Canso.  It  occurs  inland  at  the  head  waters 
of  many  of  the  Eastern  rivers,  and  is  estimated  to  cover  a  large  area  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  district.  It  has,  however,  been  quarried  only  at  points 
accessible  to  shipping.  At  Halifax,  it  has  been  used  a  gootl  deal  about 
the  fortifications,  and  a  nuniher  of  houses  have  been  constructed  of  it.  its 
cost,  rough,  being  from  $2.25  to  $4,00  a  ton. 

In  the  Colequids  there  are  masses  of  flesh  and  red  colored  syenite, 
which  have  afft>rdcd  very  handsome  polished  samples ;  but  as  yet  have  not 
been  w^orked  for  construction.  Porphyries  and  syenites  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Cape  Breton,  but  their  economic  value  has  not  been  tested.  The 
following  localities  may  lie  mentioned :  St.  Ann's,  Boisdale  and  Coxheath. 
The  crystalline  diorites  of  Louisburg  were  used  by  the  French  in  building 
their  fortifications. 

Limestones. — ^This  materia!  has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  in  Nova 
Scotia,  for  building  purposes,  although  it  is  frequently  found  to  stand  ex- 
posure well,  and  to  be  readily  quarried.  Among  localities  yielding  it,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Shtibcnacadie  River,  Kennetcook,  Lower  Horton,  Thomp- 
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son  Station;  Glengarry  and  Sprin^Mlle,  Pictou  County.  Stones  from  a 
quawTv  here  retain,  after  an  exposure  of  sixty  years,  every  trace  of  iJic 
chisel  or  pick.     The  marbles  will  he  noticed  further  on, 

^  flaggy  arenaceous  schist,  known  as  iron  stone,  was  extensively  u>etl 
some  years  ago  for  warehouses  an<l  walls  in  Halifax,     Many  of  the  mcta 
morphic  sandsitmes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  would  furnish  a  most  pleasing  and 
durahle  building  material 

Al  prcsau  the  supply  of  wood   for  building  purjx»ses  is  so  plentiful 
that   brick   or   stone   houses   are   the   exception.      Even    public    buildings, 
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churches,  halls,  etc..  are  almost  always  of  woixl ;  but  as  this  material  be- 
comes more  ex)xtisive,  the  labor  of  the  quarrymen  will  succeed  that  of 
the  lumlKTmen,  and  our  towns  become  something  Inrtter  than  wo«xled  shells 
blackened  by  smoke. 

Flags  and  Slates. —  A  small  amount  of  flagstone  has  been  quarried  on 
the  Xorthwest  Arm  of  Halifax  Harl>or,  and  at  Heaver  Bank.     Slates  were 
)uarricd  to  a  small  extent  at  Rawdon.  and  various  filaces  in  Hants  Count) 
fid  the  quality  and  quantity  are  eqtial  to  any  demand.     Dalhousie  Moun 
tain  and  West   River,   Pictou,  are  said  to  have  gt^itl  slate  beds,  and  it  is 
also  reported  from  the  South  Mutnitain,  in  Digby  and  Yarmouth  Counties. 

At  the  Provincial  Exhibitiem  of  1879,  slates  were  shown   from  Sack- 
ville.  River  John  and  L'fjper  Stewiacke.  which,  although  in  the  rough,  were 

of    guod     inatrrial 
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The  dcniantl  for  rnofin|T[  slates  will  become  general  in  the  province  in  a 
few  years,  as  their  superiority  over  the  shingles  in  ordinary  use  becomes 
apparent. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  limestones  arc  confined  practically  to  the  Lower 
Carboniferous^  and  are  generally  associated  with  the  gypsums.  Tliere  are 
also  beds  of  this  material,  sometimes  metamorphosed  into  marble,  in  the 
I^urentian.  etc.,  of  Cape  Breton,  and  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  measures, 
hut  they  do  not  usually  form  deposits  of  economic  vakie  in  the  latter 
measures.  The  carboniferous  limestones  are  strongly  developed  in  Cum- 
berland. Colchester,  Hants.  Kings,  Picton  and  Antigonish  Counties,  and 
at  many  points  in  Cape  Breton.  They  occur  in  beds  varying  in  thickness 
from  a  few  inches  to  50  feet,  and  in  some  localities  their  aggregate  (hmen- 
sions  will  exceed  400  feet.  Their  quality  varies  from  calcareous  sandstones 
and  clays  to  the  crystalline  pure  niineral. 

y\t  W  indsor,  Brookfield  and  inanv  other  localities  beds  are  found  com- 
posed entirely  of  fossils  characterizing  the  Marine  Limestone  formation, 
and  give  the  folfowing  component  parts  on  analysis  by  Dr.  lh>w: 

Carbonate  of  lime   , 97-64 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1 .10 

Oxide  of  iron , ,07 

Phosphoric  acid trace. 

Insoluble    residue 68 

A  limestone  similar  to  the  above  was  extensively  quarried  at  Brook- 
field  as  a  flux  for  the  Londonderry  iron  ores. 

The  limestones  of  F'ictou  County  are  also  well  adapted  for  fluxes.  The 
following  analyses  of  a  limestone  from  Lime  P^rook,  Springvnlle,  were  made 
for  the  Halifax  Company  at  the  Durham  College  of  Physical  Science: 

I.  II. 

Lime   carbonate   93<90  96.26 

Magnesia  carbonate    2.45  2.33 

Iron   peroxide 59  .57 

Manganese   peroxide    .  , . 56  .55 

Alumina    .... 12  .10 

Sulphur 03  .02 

Phosphoric   acid    03  .03 

Silica   2.10  1 .99 

Moisture 18  .17 

These  results  are  confirmed  by  an  extensive  series  of  analyses  made 
some  years  ago  by  the  writer,  emliracing  all  the  more  important  exposures 
of  that  mineral  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Pictoii  coal  and  iron  deposits,  but  the 
space  at  my  disposal  would  forbid  its  insertion.  The  position  of  the  East 
river  limestones  forms  an  important  item  in  their  adaptability  for  fluxing 
purposes.  They  occur  as  a  band  everywhere  between  the  coal  and  iron,  so 
that  their  transport  becomes  a  matter  of  comparatively  low  cost,  and  large 
quantities  are  available  by  simple  quarry  work.  A  quarry  at  Black  Rock, 
above  Bridgeville  on  the  Last  Branch,  has  furnished  flux  fur  many  years  to 
the  Ferrona  furnace. 
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Some  Umestomes  at  Ilorton,  Onslow,  the  Joggins.  Pug  wash  and  other 
places  are  bituminous,  and  contain  notable  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid*  As 
already  mentioned,  some  of  the  East  River  limestones  contain  important  per- 
centages of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  may,  at  some  localities,  afford  an  ore  of  this 
metal,  in  addition  to  the  spathic  ores  referred  to  before. 

In  Cape  Breton,  several  places  are  known  which  afford  marble  believed 
lo  be  well  adapted  for  building  and  decorative  purposes.  The  finest  deposit 
of  workable  limestone  yet  discovered  is  on  West  Bay,  Bras  d*Or  Lake,  In 
variety  of  color  and  tint  this  rock  resembles  the  limestones  of  the  George 
River  series,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  but  it  contains  little  or  no  admixture 
of  foreign  materials,  and  is  uniform  to  textiu'e  and  in  unequalled  abundance. 
The  following  varieties  have  been  recognized  1 — 

1.  Fine  white  statuary  marble* 

2.  Fine  white  building  marble. 

3.  Coarse  white  building  marble. 

4.  Blue  and  white  clouded  marble, 

5.  Brocatello  marble,  mixed  with  six  varieties  of  colored  marbles. 

6.  Fine  flesh-colored  marbles,  often  striped  and  variegated. 

The  locality  offers  every  facility  for  quarrying  and  shipping,  and  blocks 
of  any  required  dimensions  can  be  shipped  cheaply  to  the  United  States^ 
equal  in  quality  to  those  already  admired  as  samples.  These  marbles  arc 
in  many  cases  magnesian.  At  present  large  quantities  of  lime  are  burned 
here,  and  the  Dominion  Steel  Company  have  extensive  openings  furnishing 
the  flux  for  their  furnaces  at  Sydney.  The  same  company  has  also  drawn 
largely  upon  the  marble  of  George's  River,  in  Cape  Breton  County,  »s  a  flux 
and  for  use  in  the  concrete  foundations  of  its  furnaces,  ovens,  etc. 

At  St.  Ann*s  Mountain,  Cape  Dauphin,  Salmon  Creek,  VVhyhogomah, 
River  Dennis,  George's  River.  French  Valley  and  Escasoni,  marbles  are  also 
fotifsd.  At  the  latter  place  they  are  usually  too  much  broken  and  mixed 
with  other  rock  to  be  available  for  artistic  purposes. 

A  magnesian  hmestone  on  tlie  property  of  the  Messrs.  Burchell,  at 
Kelly's  Cove,  Victoria  County,  has  been  extensively  quarried  by  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  Co.  for  linings  for  convertors.  etc. 

At  Five  Islands,  Colchester  County,  promising  marble  deposits  arc 
known.  The  carboniferous  and  other  limestones  are  quarried  at  all  points 
for  lime  for  building  and  agricultural  purposes.  That  from  East  Bay  has 
been  extensively  burned  for  lime.  The  Nova  Scotia  lime  is  frequently  brown, 
arising  probably  from  carelessness  in  selecting  and  burning;  its  price  per 
barrel  may  be  averaged  at  95  cents.  At  numerous  points  in  the  province 
the  limestones  contain  foreign  ingredients,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  cer* 
tain  amount  of  hydraulicity,  such  as  alumina,  carbonate  of  iron,  magnesia, 
silica,  etc. 

The  well-known  Portland  cement  was  invented  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  for  a  material  which  would  set  rapidly,  and  remain  indurated  m  water. 
Lime,  itself,  is  useless  for  this  purjjose,  unless  mixed  with  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  an  argillaceous  compound.  Many  good  natural  cements  have 
been  used  at  various  times,  but  the  want  of  uniformity  iji  the  composition 
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of  the  calcareo  argillaceous  rocks  they  were  made  from  soon  rendered  their 
action  even  dangerous. 

In  this  province,  although  many  limestones  possess  hydraulic  qualities, 
their  uniformity  cannot  be  relied  on.  Hence,  our  cements,  which  are  natural 
ones,  have  never  proved  permanently  satisfactory.  The  limestones  and  clays 
of  the  province  will  answer  for  the  manufacture  of  cement ;  but  the  absence  of 
chalk  requires  more  care  in  the  manipulation  of  the  limestone,  and  a  conse- 
quently increased  cost. 

At  present  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Nova  Scotia  cement  in  the  market, 
the  Portland  cement  being  generally  called  for  in  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions. Among  Nova  Scotia  limestones  possessing  hydraulicity  may  be  men- 
tioned those  from  Horton,  Windsor,  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Onslo\v,  Shubena- 
cadic,  Springhill,  Whyhogomah,  etc.  In  the  lockwork  of  St.  Peter's  Canal, 
Portland  cement  alone  was  used. 

The  quantity  burnt  for  agricultural  purposes  must  be  very  considerable; 
but  no  returns  arc  made  of  the  amount  thus  used,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
province  nature  has  supplied  this  fertihzer  in  abundance.  The  Mines  De- 
partment gives  the  amount  of  limestones  and  ankerite  quarried  during  the 
year  1900  at  50,000  tons,  but  this  refers  only  to  that  used  for  smelting  pur- 
poses, and  does  not  include  the  amount  extracted  by  individuals  throughout 
the  province. 

Edwin  Gilpin,  Jr.,  A.M..  LUD.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines. 


AN  ENGLISH   VIEW   OF  AMERICAN   MARBLES. 

g|  MONG  the  many  foreign  visitors  who  have  come  to  America 
in  recent  years,  none  has  proved  a  more  friendly,  cordial  and 
intelligent  critic  than  Frederick  Harrison,  the  great  English 
essayist.     On  his  return  to  England  he  has  given  his  views 


on  American  architecture,  and  these  are  particularly  interesting  to  read- 
ers of  this  niagazint  on  account  of  the  unstinted  praise  he  gives  to 
American  marbles.     Mr.  Harrison  says: 

The  White  House,  as  the  Executive  Mansion  is  called,  is  interesting 
for  its  historic  associations,  which  exactly  cover  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  its  portraits  and  reminiscences  of  Presidents  and  statesmen,  and  its 
characteristic  simplicity  and  modest  appointments.  It  is  not  a  con- 
venient residence  for  a  President  with  such  great  responsibilities.  But 
as  tlie  term  of  residence  is  usually  so  short  and  the  associations  of  the 
house  are  so  rich,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  change  it  for  a  pretentious  mod- 
ern palace.  In  the  meantime  the  quiet  old  mansion,  merely  a  fine  Geor- 
gian country  house  in  a  pleasant  park,  serves  to  remind  the  American 
citizen  of  the  democratic  origin  of  his  Chief  Magistrate,  who  is  certainly 
not  yet  an  Emperor.  The  White  House  was  a  residence  suitable  for 
men  like  Jefferson.  Lincoln  and  Grant,  and  it  seems  a  not  unfitting  office 
for  their  successors. 

The  Capitol,  at  Washington,  struck  me  as  being  the  most   effective 
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ma»s  of  public  buildings  in  the  world,  especially  when  viewed  at  some  dis* 
tancc,  and  from  the  park  in  which  it  stands,  I  am  well  aware  of  certain 
conMructive  defects  which  have  been  insisted  on  by  Fergusson  and  other 
critics;  and  no  one  pretends  that  it  is  a  perfect  design  of  the  highest  or- 
der cither  in  originality  or  style.  But  as  an  eflfective  public  edifice  of  a 
grandiose  kind,  I  doubt  if  any  capitol  city  can  show  its  equal.  Tliis  is 
largely  due  to  the  admirable  proportions  of  its  central  dome  group,  which 
T  bold  to  be,  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  more  successful  than  those 
of  St.  Peter's,  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  Hagia  Sophia,  St*  Isaac^s  the 
Paniheon,  St*  Paul's,  or  the  new  Cathedral  of  Berlin.  But  the  unique 
effect  is  still  more  due  to  the  magnificent  site  which  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington enjoys.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  site  of  the  Capi- 
tol is  the  noblest  in  the  world,  if  we  exclude  that  of  the  Parthenon  in  its 
pristine  glory.  Neither  Rome  nor  Constantinople,  nor  Florence,  nor 
Paris,  nor  Berlin,  nor  London  possesses  any  central  eminence  with  broad 
open  spaces  on  all  sides,  crowned  by  a  vast  [lile  covering  nearly  four 
acres  and  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  300  feet,  which  seems  to  dominate 
the  whole  city*  Washington  is  the  only  capitol  city  which  has  this 
colossal  center  or  crown.  And  Londoners  can  imagine  the  effect  if  their 
St-  Paul's  stocKl  in  an  open  park  reaching  from  the  Temple  to  Finsbury- 
circus,  and  the  great  creation  of  Wren  were  dazzling  white  marble  and 
soared  into  an  atmosphere  of  sunny  light. 

Of  all  that  I  saw  in  America,  I  look  back  with  most  emotion  to  my 
visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  and  burial-place  of  George  W^ashing- 
ton.  I  saw  it  on  a  lovely  spring  day,  amid  thousands  of  pilgrims,  in  the 
inauguration  week.  On  a  finely-wooded  bluff,  rising  above  the  grand 
Potomac  River,  stands  the  plain  but  spacious  wooden  house  of  the 
founder  of  the  Republic.  It  has  been  preserved  and  partly  restored 
with  perfect  taste,  the  original  furniture,  pictures  and  ornaments  sup- 
plemented by  fit  contemporary  pieces.  It  enables  one  perfectly  to  con- 
jure up  an  image  of  the  homely,  large  and  generous  life  of  the  President 
before  the  war  called  him  to  the  field  and  after  he  had  retired  from  all 
cares  of  state.  We  fancy  him  sitting  under  the  spacious  eastern  portico, 
,  with  its  eight  tall  columns,  looking  out  over  the  broad  landscape  of  forest 
and  river,  or  lying  in  his  last  sleep  in  the  simple  bed,  with  its  dimity 
coverlet*  and  then  laid  to  rest  in  the  rural  tomb  below^  the  bouse,  which 
he  ordered  hiniself,  and  in  which  his  descendants  have  insisted  on  keep- 
ing  his  remains.  General  Grant  lies  beside  the  Hudson,  at  New  York, 
in  a  magnificent  mausoleum  palpably  imitated  from  the  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon in  the  Invalides.  How  infinitely  more  fitting  and  more  touching 
is  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  Washington's  burial  place — an  austere  cell 
within  his  own  ancestral  ground,  yet  not  a  morning's  drive  from  the 
splendid  capitol  which  the  nation  has  named  after  its  heroic  founder — 
how  much  more  fitting  and  more  touching  is  this  than  the  imperial 
niauitoleum  to  which  they  have  carried  the  bones  of  the  tyrant  who 
ruined  France!  It  has  been  frequently  attempted  to  remove  the  sar- 
cophagus in  which  Washington  lies  from  Mount  Vernon^  his  home,  to 
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place  it  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  Dut  as  yet  it  has  been  wisely 
decided  to  do  nothing  that  can  impair  the  unique  legend  which  has  gath- 
ered round  the  memory  of  the  Western  Cincinnatus. 

America  is  making  violent  efforts  to  evolve  a  national  architecture 
but  as  yet  it  has  produced  little  but  miscellaneous  imitations  of  Euro- 
pean types  and  some  wonderful  constructive  devices.  A  walk  along 
the  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  of  New  York  leaves  the  impression  of 
an  extraordinary  medley  of  incongruous  styles,  highly  ingenious  adap- 
tations, admirable  artistic  workmanship,  triumphs  of  mechanics,  the  lav- 
ish use  of  splendid  materials,  and  an  architectural  potpourri  which  al- 
most rivals  the  Rue  des  Nations  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  There 
are  some  excellent  copies  of  European  buildings,  such  as  the  Giralda  of 
Seville.  Venetian  palaces,  chateaux  from  Touraine,  Palladian  loggie,  and 
here  and  there  a  German  schluss*  There  are  some  beautiful  revivals  of 
fine  art,  such  as  the  thirteenth  century  Gothic  of  St,  Patrick's,  the  Italian 
palaces  of  the  Metropolitan  and  University  Clubs,  the  Renaissance  pal- 
aces of  the  Vanderbilts.  Facing  Central  Park,  each  millionaire  seems  to 
have  commissioned  his  architect  to  build  him  a  mansion  of  any  ancient 
style  from  Byzantine  to  the  last  French  empire,  provided  only  it  was  in 
contrast  to  the  style  of  his  neighbors.  So  commissioned,  the  artist  has 
lavished  skilful  carving,  singular  ingenuity,  and  noble  material  in  stone, 
marble  and  mosaic.  Many  of  these  are  interesting  experiments,  and 
some  are  beantiful,  hut  the  general  effect  of  such  rampant  eclecticism  is 
rather  bewildering. 

In  constructive  novelties  the  American  builder  is  consummate 
Among  these  are  the  Brobdignagian  piles  of  twenty  stories,  the  substi- 
tution of  lifts  for  staircases,  the  construction  of  edifices  of  steeU  the  pro- 
fuse use  of  stone  and  marble  as  ornaments  rather  than  as  material,  the 
multiplication  of  baths,  heating  apparatus,  electric  and  other  mechanica* 
devices,  and  the  intensely  modern  and  up-to-date  contrivances  which  put  to 
shame  the  clumsy  conservatism  of  the  Old  World.  Nothing  in  Europe, 
since  the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  Byzantium,  not  even  Genoa  in  its  prime, 
has  equalled  the  lavish  use  of  magnificent  marble  columns,  granite 
blocks  and  ornamental  stone  as  we  see  it  to-day  in  the  United  States, 
The  Illinois  Trust  Bank,  of  Chicago — a  vast  marble  palace — ^is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  most  sumptuous  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  commercial  edi- 
fices in  the  world,  and  its  safety  deposit  vaults  are  among  the  sights  of 
that  city. 

The  reckless  use  of  precious  marbles  seems  to  threaten  exhaustion 
of  the  quarries,  but  one  is  assured  that  they  are  ample  for  all  detnands. 
Why  more  use  is  not  made  in  Europe  of  the  magnificent  marbles  of 
America  is  not  ver>^  obvious.  But  we  certainly  might  easily  adopt  some 
of  the  constructive  devices  of  their  builders.  Not,  one  trusts,  the  out- 
rageous towers  of  Babel,  in  twenty  or  twenty- four  floors  and  500  rooms, 
built  of  steel,  and  faced  with  granite  as  a  veneer  which  are  seen  in  New 
Vork  and  Chicago,  and  hopelessly  disfigure  both  cities-  If  these  be- 
came   general    the    streets    would    become    dark  and  windy  canyons,  and 
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^  human  nature  would  call  out  for  their  supprcssioUt     But  the  British  ar 

^B  chitcct  has  much  to  learn  from  modern  American  builders.     In  matler^ 

^m  of  construction  tlic  free  use  of  new  kinds  of  stone  and  wood,  of  plumb- 

H  uig,  heating  and  the  minor  arts  of  fittinjtr,  the  belated  Eurov>ean  in  Amcr- 

H  ira  feels  himself  a  Rip  Van  Winkle,  whirled  into  a  new  century  and  a 

^M  later  ctviliiation. 

^^^        THE   GRANITE   SITUATION    HERE   AND   ABROAD. 

PEL L" LIAR  ffaturc  in  the  granite  trade  in  its  international 
aspects  is  to  be  noted  just  at  this  time.  For  some  months 
past  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  efforts 
made  by  some  of  the  large  Maine  granite  producers  to  find 
a  market  for  their  product  in  Great  Britain.  This  has  stirred  the  quar- 
rymen  in  other  granite  centers  with  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
^^ame  market.  To  the  credit  of  the  foreign  granite  men  it  must  be  said 
that  they  are  not  sitting  quiet  under  this  invasion  of  their  territory,  but 
are  endeavoring  to  turn  the  tables  on  their  American  competitors.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  import  into  this  country  more  extensively  than  in 
the  past  some  of  the  pecuHar  varieties  of  decorative  granite  that  seem 
especially  de»sired  here.  These  are  tlie  colored  and  mottled  granites  for 
monumental  purposes  and  for  columns.  America  has  a  number  of  gran- 
ite deposits  in  which  the  stone  is  of  the  most  beautiful  marking  and 
color,  but  unfortunately  the  quarries  arc  some  distance  from  the  market 
and  are  not  on  the  direct  line  of  the  railroad.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  rich  red  granites  of  Wisconsin^  which  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world 
in  color  and  texture.  Until  transportation  facilities  arc  greatly  im- 
proved, however,  these  fine  stones  will  be  shut  out  from  many  markets. 
This  difficulty  of  transportation  is  one  of  the  points  tliat  is  holding 
back  the  development  of  some  of  the  quarries;  in  Great  Britain,  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  '^Master  Builders'  .Association's  Journal/'  of  Liverpool, 
whose  comments  are  always  interesting.  says»  concerning  the  granite  situa- 
tion in  that  country:  *'Thc  representatives  of  some  of  the  largest  firms 
operating  in  the  V^emtont  district  have  lately  visited  this  countr\'  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  develop  business  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  case  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  encmy^s  camp,  for  tlie  export  of 
pranite  from  this  side  to  America  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  although 
the  trade  has  been  sharply  checked  in  recent  times  by  a  hostile  tariff,  which 
is  aU  bui  prohiliiiive.  The  price  quoted  for  the  American  samples  is  higher 
than  that  quoted  for  Scotch  or  Scandinavian,  but  some  of  them  have  a 
remarkably  pleasing  appearance,  and  knowing  tlic  enterprise  of  our  American 
cousins,  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  find  a  market  here.  They  will,  however, 
be  greatly  handicapped  by  what  arc  apparently  irrrduoitilr  difficulties  in  ijte 
way  of  lalx>r  and  transport  costs. 

"Meanwhile  it  is  reported  from  Donegal  that  a  syndicate  of  New  York 
financiers  has  been  formed  to  develop  the  granite  quarries  of  tlial  dislricti 
but  there  are  so  often  rc|K)rts  of  companies  and  syndicates  being  formed  for 
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this  puq>ose  that  any  statement  from  the  locality  bearing  upon  the  question 
must  be  taken  with  more  than  the  customary  grain  of  salt.  That  there  are 
many  magnificent  deposits  of  granite  in  Donegal  every  expert  knows»  but 
the  difficulty  of  getting  them  worked  and  the  material  transported  in  any 
quantity  has  hitherto  proved  insuperable.  The  real  fact  is  that  granite  as  a 
raw  material  is  so  very  low  in  price  as  compared  with  its  weight  that  a  few 
shillings  per  ton  of  extra  cost  in  transport  is  sufficient  to  put  a  whole  pro- 
ducing district  out  of  the  market, 

**This  has  been  the  case  with  the  quarries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  and  determined  efforts  are  now*  being  made  to  open 
the  quarries  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  where  it  will  be  more  easy 
to  find  convenient  access  to  shipping  ports.  Preparations  are  being  made 
to  carr}'  on  quarrying  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  spring  at 
quarries  close  to  Ben  Loyal,  between  four  and  five  miles  from  Tongue.  A 
tramway  is  to  be  laid  direct  from  the  quarr\^  to  the  shipping  berth*  The 
stone  from  this  district  is  said  to  be  of  a  bright  gray  color,  close  in  grain 
and  remarkably  free  from  blemishes  or  flaws/' 
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^lOME  months  iigo  there  was  published  in  this  magazine  an  article 
on  **  *' Building  Rttes  and  Ceremonies/'  Tliis  had  to  do  mainly 
with  the  customs  that  were  followed  in  early  days  and  among 
savage  peoples  in  the  dedication  of  buildings — ceremonies  that 


were  often  attended  by  the  sacrificing  of  human  lives  in  the  hope  of  warding 
oflf  evil  influences.  Attention  was  also  given  to  the  more  pleasant  customs 
that  followed  the  completion  of  certain  portions  of  the  building,  marked  by 
the  fixing  of  the  roof-tree,  for  instance.  It  was  shown  that  in  the  Colonial 
days  in  America  almost  enough  liquor  was  given  in  donations  to  the  work- 
men to  float  the  building.  The  article  was  widely  copied,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  and  a  further  eoHection  of  building  legends  is  given  by  the 
"Evening  Standard/'  of  London,  These  have  not  the  grewsome  element 
of  many  of  the  propitiatory  rites  described  in  Stone,  but  deal  rather  with 
curious  supernatural  legends  that  have  clustered  about  the  matter-of-fact 
art  of  building.  The  writer  recalls  that  it  has  been  written  of  the  spire  of 
Chesterfield  Church^ — which  many  consider  wonderful,  though,  as  a  fact, 
it  is  only  somewhat  out  of  the  perpendicular  — 

Poor  devil!  poor  spite, 

To  make  a  spire  a  laughing-sight. 
This  rhyme  refers  to  the  perversity  of  the  builder,  who  originally  erected 
the  church  without  a  spire,  but,  being  compelled  to  add  one,  made  it  crooked. 
One  of  the  legends  attributes  the  mischief  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  who 
one  day,  being  fatigued,  folded  his  wings  and  rested  on  the  steeple.  Some 
of  the  incense  which  was  being  wafted  in  tlie  aisles  below^  escaped  from  the 
church*  crept  up  the  steeple,  and  tickled  the  archfiend's  nose  to  such  purpose 
that  he  gave  a  terrific  sneeze  and  so  dislocated  the  steeple  that  it  has  been 
twisted  ever  since!     Another  tale  in  connecliun  with  this  church  is  that  on 
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the  occasion  of  a  wedding  party  passing  into  the  building  the  steeple  bowed 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  has  remained  crooked  ever  since.     The 
same  tradition  attaches  to  an  old  church  at  Lancashire,  of  which  it  is  said: 
The  church  at  Little  Winwick, 

It  stands  upon  a  sod; 
And  when  a  maid  gets  married  there 
The  steeple  gives  a  nod. 

Alas!  how  many  ages 

Their  rapid  flight  have  flown, 

Since  on  that  high  and  lofty  spire 
There's  moved  a  single  stone. 
It  IS  a  legend,  dating  frohi  Mediaeval  if  not  earlier,  times,  that  in  the 
erection  of  cathedrals  and  other  edifices  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  uses  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  always  claimed  one  human  life  as  a  sacrifice  during  the 
process  of  building,  and,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  the  gruesome  legend,  there 
is  hardly  a  cathedral  or  minster  in  the  world  which  has  not  some  such  story 
associated  with  it.  For  instance,  at  Shotteshroke,  in  Berkshire,  the  tale  runs 
that  when  the  capstone  was  being  fixed  on  the  spire  the  architect  called  for 
wine  with  which  to  drink  tlie  heahh  of  the  King,  and  that  after  partakini^ 
thereof  he  fell  down  and  was  killed.  Possibly  the  wine  was  drugged  or  was 
very  potent.  A  coffin-shaped  stone  in  the  churchyard,  bearing  the  letters 
**0!  O!'' — ^his  exclamation  as  he  fell— is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  lies 
buried.  The  legend  of  St,  PVancis  of  Assissi^  who  rescued  a  poor  mason 
from  falling,  and  that  associated  with  Sir  James  Thomhiirs  painting  in  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  arc  too  well  known  to  call  for  recapitxil^tion 
here* 

Some  of  the  legends  handed  down  have  reference  to  disputes  among 
the  workpeople.  Thus  the  church  at  Minchinhampton,  in  Gloucestershire. 
is  stated  to  have  a  portion  of  its  roof  formed  of  old  gravestones,  because 
there  was  a  strike  amotig  tlic  carpenters,  and  the  woodwork,  as  a  conse- 
quence, could  not  be  completed  according  to  the  original  desigit.  History 
gives  us  many  legends  of  persons  who,  alter  being  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion 01  secret  chambers,  have  been  put  to  death  to  prevent  them  from  divulg- 
ing the  secret,  while  at  other  times  it  was  the  architect  who  was  so  treated 
that  he  might  not  construct  any  other  building  equally  beautiful  Thus,  in 
the  church  of  Gouda.  between  L'trecht  and  Amsterdam,  there  is  a  handsome 
window  of  stained  glass,  the  tradition  concerning  which  is  tliat  on  its  com- 
pletion the  artist's  eyes  were  put  out  for  fear  any  other  church  should  have 
a  window  so  grand.  Similar  is  the  legend  associated  with  the  apprentice's 
ptUar  in  Roslin  Chapel,  the  young  workman  who  executed  this  magnificent 
piUar  being  put  to  death  on  the  return  of  his  master,  as  much  from  feelings 
of  jealousy  as  for  any  other  reason.  Other  legends  have  reference  to  the 
dreams  of  more  or  less  pious  founders,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  trust- 
worthy of  these  having  reference  to  St.  John*s.  at  Chester,  which,  in  1073 
was  the  bishopric  church  of  the  Chester  see.  The  ancient  le^nd  runs :  '*King 
Ethelred«  minding  to  build  a  church,  was  told  where  he  should  see  a  w^hite 
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hind,  there  he  should  build  a  church,  which  white  hmd  he  saw  in  the  place 
where  St.  John's  Church  standeth,  and  in  remembrance  thereof  his  picture 
was  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  said  church,"'  The  remains  of  the  fresco  on 
one  of  the  Norman  arches  illustrates  this  legend.  For  Danbury,  in  Essex, 
his  Satanic  Majesty  is  represented  to  have  a  particular  ill-will,  as  it  is 
noticed  by  Holfinshed  in  his  '* Chronicles/^  and  in  *'the  Devil  of  Danbury" 
it  is  recorded  that  **Vpon  Corpus  Christi  Day,  in  the  yere  1402,  the  third  of 
Henry  IW,  at  evensong  the  Devil  entered  into  this  church,  in  the  likeness 
of  a  grayfrier,  and  raged  horribly,  playing  his  parts  like  a  Devil  indeed,  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  fear  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  same  hourc 
with  a  tempest  of  whirle  wind  and  thunder  the  top  of  the  steeple  was  broken 
downe,  ajid  halfe  of  the  chancel  scattered  abroad.''  ^Vnother  historian  tells 
us  that  the  Devil  carried  away  the  bell  from  the  steeple  in  a  kink  of  his  tail ; 
that  in  carrying  it  off  to  his  Maldon  home  the  kink  loosened  and  the  bell 
fell,  and  the  place  where  it  fell  is  known  as  Bell-hill  Wood.  Tlie  monks 
made  diligent  search  for  it,  but  the  bell  w^as  never  recovered,  and  it  is  there 
to  this  day  if  anyone  cares  to  go  searching  for  it.  Another  legend  relates  to 
Buckfastleigh  Church,  in  Devonshire,  where  the  building  has  been  perched 
at  the  top  of  a  steep  flight  of  over  150  steps,  the  legend  being  that  the  build- 
ing would  be  more  out  of  the  way  of  the  devil  if  placed  up  high.  We  very 
much  suspect,  however,  that  they  were  more  in  fear  of  the  Dane  than  the 
devil  in  those  days,  as  the  Dane  was  very  much  on  mischief  bent. 

Many  churches  have  legends  associated  with  them,  and  generally  in 
reference;  to  some  action  of  a  former  parson.  Thus  the  following  three 
jingles,  relating  to  bells,  are  self-explanator}": 

Arlesey,  Arlcsey,  wicked  people, 

Sold  their  bells  to  Iniild  a  steeple, 

Owesby  parish,   wicked  people, 

Sold  their  bells  to  Kelsey  to  build  a  steeple. 

A  very  fine  trick  of  the  Newing  people, 

To  sell  their  bells  to  build  a  steeple. 
Of  Berwick,  in  Sussex,  the  local  rhyme  runs: 

The  parson  was  poor  and  so  were  the  people, 

So  they  sold  the  bells  to  repair  the  steeple. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  only  one  now  remains  out  of  four  bells  there  in  1724. 
At  Mevagissy,  in  Cornwall,  the  natives  have  the  following  rhyme: 

Ye  men  of  Porthilly, 

Why  were  ye  so  silly. 
In  having  so  little  power? 

Ye  sold  every  bell. 

As  Go  van  men  tell, 

For  money  to  pull  down  your  tower. 
Visitors  to  t!ie  Kentish  Coast  are  familiar  w^ith  Minster  and  the  ruins 
of  its  famous  abbey,  attached  to  one  of  the  earliest  monasteries  founded,  but 
probably  not  everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  following  legend  respecting 
its  origin :  Dumneva,  who  had  borne  one  son  and  two  daughters  to  her  hus- 
band and  with  him  afterwards  took  a  vow  of  chastity,  requested  that  the 
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King  would  ifive  her  as  much  land  as  her  taine  deer  could  nm  over  at  one 
course,  on  which  she  might  found  a  nunnery  in  memory  of  her  deceased 
bnjthers,  which  the  King  readily  granted,  The  deer  was  loosed  and  every 
endeavor  was  made  by  Thimor  to  obstruct  its  course,  with  the  result  that^ 
90  ofTended  was  heaven,  tJic  earth  opened  and  swallowed  him  up  at  a  place 
now  known  as  iMount  Pleasant  Chalkpit.  Meanwhile  the  deer  continued  its 
course,  and  never  stopped  till  it  had  covered  a  track  of  land  which  exceeded 
io,ooc  »cres,  which  the  King  immediately  bestowed  on  Dumneva,  and  the 
monaster}*  was  afterwards  founded  on  the  spot  where  "the  present  church 
now  stands.*'    Such,  in  brief,  is  the  legend  of  the  Abbey  of  Minster. 


A  STRIKING  DISPLAY  OF  GREEN  MARBLE. 

HE  display  made  by  the  United  States  Marble  Company  of 
Spokane  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  the  stone  men  who  saw  il,  by  its  beauty  and 
novelty*  It  consisted  not  only  of  slabs  of  the  rich  mottled 
green  marbles  which  the  company  produces,  but  of  many  novelties  like  vases* 
pedestals,  cups  and  saucers  turned  from  stone  and  presenting  the  appearance 
of  delicate  glassware.  The  company  has  opened  a  New  York  branch  at 
2420  Park  Row  bm'Iding.  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  E*  Mitchell,  treasurer  ' 
and  business  manager,  where  a  most  interesting  display  of  the  varied  products 
of  the  quarries  is  made.  The  company  operates  a  mmiber  of  separate  quar- 
rie>  at  Xalley^  Stevens  County,  Washington,  and  it  also  has  a  steam  marble 
niitl.  There  has  been  considerable  talk  of  late  of  the  marble  resources  of 
Washington,  Imt  the  United  States  Marble  Company  was  the  first  one  in 
the  field,  a/id  it  has  had  experts  carefully  examine  all  of  the  deposits  that 
have  l»ccn  fotmd.  It  is  the  only  company  which  has  had  any  actual  produc- 
liofi  of  any  account  as  yet. 

From  time  to  time,  for  several  years  back,  this  magazine  has  dcscril>ed 
iJic  progress  made  by  the  company  and  its  finds  of  richly  varied  marble.  No 
less  than  seven  distinct  varieties  arc  now  put  out  by  the  company.  What 
15  called  the  Light  Royal  Washington  is  a  yellowish  green  stone  with  some 
white  markings  and  so  translucent  that  the  light  is  beautifully  diffused 
through  a  slab  nearly  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  Royal  Washington  is 
of  the  same  color,  but  darker  and  more  opaque,  llie  variety  whicli  repre- 
sents by  far  the  larger  output  of  the  quarries  is  called  Landscaf)e,  and  this 
presents  every  variation  of  green,  gray,  brown  and  white  mottlings.  It  is 
not  in  striped  or  banded  effects  generally,  but  in  irregular  clouds,  which 
suggested  the  name.  Athenian  is  a  vivid  green  arul  white  brecciate<l  marble. 
What  is  known  as  Corinthian  has  the  same  general  character  and  texture 
J  as  the  Athenian ;  but  the  tnottling  is  in  violet,  yellow,  green  and  white.  All 
>i  these  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  Light  Royal  Washington,  are  suit- 
At  for  interior  decoration,  the  latter  variety  being  mainly  employed  at 
It  for  the  turned  novelties.  W^hat  is  known  as  Diamon<l  Black  is  a 
crystalline  marble  with  white  mottling.  This  has  been  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  mommiental  work,  and  the  company  produced  it  with 
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the  sole  idea  of  meeting  a  local  demand.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  stone,  however,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it 
will  be  shipped  to  eastern  points.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  just  received  a  sample 
of  a  new  variety  for  which  no  name  has  yet  been  decided  upon.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of  the  marbles  shown.  The  body  is  of  a  delicate 
soft  tone,  similar  to  the  finest  specimens  of  Turqiiin  Coquille  or  French 
gray.  It  is  mottled  with  a  vivid  sea  green.  The  sample  is  less  than  two 
inches  in  thickness,  the  back  of  it  showing  the  surface  that  has  weathered 
since  the  deposit  was  first  formed.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  specimen  was 
taken  so  close  to  the  surface,  it  is  perfectly  sound  and  without  discoloration* 
The  weathered  surface  presents  a  most  peculiar  appearance,  looking  as  if  a 
green  cement  has  been  laid  with  a  trowel  in  the  interstices  of  a  rough 
seamy  stone. 

The  turned  novelties  are  among  the  most  striking  articles  ever  manu- 
factured from  marble.  As  the  stone  is  not  of  a  crystalline  nature,  but  is 
actually  a  serpentine,  it  is  possible  to  turn  it  down  so  that  the  finished  articles 
are  no  thidker  than  the  so-called  egg-shell  china.  Cups  and  saucers  and 
wine  glasses  are  shown  that  are  as  delicate  as  fragile  porcelain  or  glass,  and 
yet  they  have  considerable  strength.  The  vases  are  made  after  approved 
classical  models.  By  the  use  of  special  machinery  the  company  is  able  to 
undercut  vases  or  pierce  goblets  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  thin  shanks.  The 
rich  coloring  and  marking  of  the  marble  gives  an  effect  as  bewildering  as 
that  of  favrile  glass. 

The  stone  is  a  peculiar  deposit  in  every  way.  That  it  is  eruptive  and 
has  been  redeposited  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  mottling  and  veining. 
It  is  found  in  a  huge  bluff  along  tlie  side  of  a  ravine  a  short  distance  from 
the  little  town  of  Valley.  The  cap  rock  is  black  marble  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. During  the  vast  convulsion  of  nature,  which  brought  the  green  marble 
toward  the  surface,  the  latter  pressed  against  the  black  marble  with  tremen- 
dous force,  turning  it  on  edge  and  shattering  the  strata  in  many  places.  Al- 
though the  company  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  expense  of  removing  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  the  black  marble  in  order  to  get  at  the  green,  the  top 
rock  served  an  excellent  purpose.  During  the  countless  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  deposit  was  formed,  the  black  marble  has  thoroughly 
sheltered  the  green  from  the  action  of  the  weather,  with  the  result  that  the 
latter  stone  is  almost  absolutely  free  from  seams  and  dries,  from  all  weather 
cracks,  and  from  stains.  The  company  does  not  intend  to  remove  all  of  the 
top,  but  will  get  the  green  out  by  undercutting  and  tunneling.  Several 
tunnels  have  already  been  cut,  and  the  marble  is  being  taken  out  in  benches. 
At  the  present  time  the  quarry  fioor  is  not  in  condition  for  satisfactory 
operation  with  channelers,  but  these  machines  can  be  put  in  shortly  if 
desired. 

When  the  green  marble  was  first  produced  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
polishing  it*  The  stone  would  not  yield  to  acid,  and  the  ordinary  putty 
powders  were  without  effect.  The  company  carried  on  constant  experiments, 
however,  and  now  they  have  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  durable  polish  equal 
to  that  of  foreign  marbles. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  CANADA. 


HE  trcniendous  advance  that  Canada  has  made  in  mineral 
production  is  shuwn  by  the  preliminary  statistical  state- 
ment for  the  year  1901,  just  issued  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vcy  of  Catiada,  and  compiled  by  ElCric  Drew  IngalL  The&c 
^  -uid  '^subject  to  revision,"  but  they  may  be  taken  as  a  very  close 
approximation  of  the  final  figures.  The  value  of  the  total  output  of  the 
metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  and  the  structural  materials  and  clay 
products  for  the  year  1901.  was  $69,407,031.  The  gain  over  the  pre- 
viotis  year,  which  had  a  value  of  $64488,037,  while  satisfactory,  does 
not  seem  so  very  large*  The  growth  of  the  mdustry  is  sliown  by  com- 
parison with  the  value  for  1S99,  wliich  was  only  $49,584,027,  while  in 
1886  the  total  output  was  only  $1 0^:221,255*  Of  course,  by  far  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  mineral  production  is  in  the  precious  metals, 
ahliough  there  was  a  falling  otf  in  tlie  gold  output.  Asbestos  and  as- 
bcstic  production  amounted  to  $tjS64j4.  Ihc  value  of  the  corundum 
produced  was  $53,115,  and  of  the  feldspar  $4,710.  Graphite  to  the 
amount  of  $28,880  was  mined,  and  grindstones  to  the  value  of  $5S^6<jo 
were  manufactured*  Gypsum  had  a  total  value  of  $340,148»  and  lime- 
stone to  the  amount  of  $183,162  was  quarried  for  fluxing  purposes.  The 
mica  industry  is  growing  to  have  an  important  place  in  Canada,  as  there 
are  several  excellent  deposits  that  arc  being  worked  in  a  progressive 
manner.  The  value  of  the  output  was  $160,000.  The  making  of  cement 
is  developing  rapi<lly  in  the  province,  and  last  year  there  was  produced 
133,328  barrels  of  the  natural  rock  cement  valued  at  $94415,  and  297,066 
barrels  of  Portland  cement  valued  at  $535,615.  There  are  large  deposits 
of  high  grade  cement  making  material  in  Canada,  and  a  number  of  new 
plarits  of  large  eapacity  arc  now  in  process  of  erection.  These  will 
doubtless  begin  production  early  in  the  present  year  so  that  the  output 
for  1902  may  be  expected  to  show  very  decided  gains.  The  granite  pro- 
duction was  valued  at  $155,000.  and  the  slate  at  $9,980.  The  Newfound- 
land 5ilates  have  met  with  very  high  favor  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  de- 
clared by  many  experts  that  the  product  cannot  be  told  from  the  best 
Welsh  slate.  The  industry  has  been  started  in  a  modest  way,  but  a 
number  of  experienced  slate  makers  have  been  brought  from  Wales,  and 
the  fact  that  the  slate  hah  are  convenienily  situated  for  water  shipmcn 
will  doubtless  lead  to  a  large  development  in  the  export  trade. 

Unfortunately  for  the  purpose  of  this  magazine,  the  output  of  build- 
ing stone  is  not  given  a  separate  cntr>%  but  is  classed  with  bricks,  limes, 
flies,  etc.  The  value  of  tliis  class  of  building  material  was  $4,820,000. 
The  fact  that  little  information  can  be  drawn  from  the  classing  together 
of  a  number  of  unrelated  industries,  like  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
the  production  of  building  stone»  is  shown  by  the  value  given  for  these 
sime  building  materials  for  1900,  viz. :    $4,850^000.     We   scarcely   believe 
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it  fair  to  credit  any  portion  of  the  $30,000  decrease  in  the  past  year  to  the 
production  of  building-  stone.  If  the  exact  figures  are  obtainable,  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  they  do  not  show  a  distinct  gain.  The  falling  of?  ir 
more  than  likely  to  be  in  the  lime  output. 

Accompanying  the  statistics  are  the  folic  wing  comments:  *'It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  oL  the  coun- 
try still  increases,  notwithstanding  a  conridcrahle  faltinj;^  off  iu  the  gold 
output.  The  growth  shown  is  equivalent  to  nearly  8  p.  c.  addition 
to  the  total  value  for  1900,  This  is.  of  course,  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tional increase  than  those  shown  during  the  previous  few  ye^rs,  but  it 
is  encouraging  to  find  that  it  is  due  to  the  large  expansion  of  the  more 
permanent  mineral  industries,  such  as  the  metallic,  including  iron  smelt 
ing,  with  coal,  coke,  astjestos,  etc.,  amongst  the  non-metallic.  All  along 
the  line  the  evidence  of  this  growth  has  been  quite  marked,  giving  great 
promise  for  the  future,  so  that  the  inevitable  falling  off  which  must  oc- 
riir  from  time  to  time  in  the  nntput  of  gold  from  shallow  placer  work- 
ings bids  fair  to  be  made  up  by  the  growth  of  those  mineral  industries 
that  arc  now  becoming  such  a  factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  coun- 
try. Leaving  the  Yukon  district  out  of  consideration,  the  permanent 
Hietal  mining  industries  show  an  increase  of  nearly  37  per  cent,  noth- 
M'ithstanding  a  falling  away  of  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  lead 
production.  The  above,  taken  in  connection  with  the  enlarged  value  of 
the  output  of  coal  and  coke  of  over  14  per  cent.,  gives  an  average  in- 
crease of  over  2y  per  cent,  for  the  more  important  industries  of  the 
country.  The  total  value  of  the  non- metallic  products  shows  an  in- 
crease of  over  10  per  cent,  over  last  yean  that  of  the  whole  metallic 
group  Tiearlv  6  per  cent.,  while  the  structural  materials  remain  about 
the  same.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  prodiiction  of  Canada  since 
1886,  when  the  statistics  were  first  officially  compiled,  was  but  a  little 
over  one-seventh  what  it  is  to-dav,  althougb  the  population  has  only  in- 
creased 17  per  cent,  in  that  time.  The  per  capita  value  is  now  $12.92  as 
compared  with  $2,2,1  in  1886/' 


THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  USE  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

HE  recent  disastrous  explosion  in  the  Rajnd  Transit  siibway. 
New  York,  whereby  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age was  done,  including  the  wrecking  of  a  magnificent  hotel, 
and  in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  has  called  general  attention 
throughout  the  country  to  the  use  of  explosives  in  public  work.  Under  our 
form  of  government  it  is  necessary  that  the  regulation  of  such  matters  should 
be  left  to  the  different  States,  and  there  is  naturally  little  uniformity  in  the 
laws  relating  to  explosives.  In  Great  Britain  quarries  and  mines  are  brought 
within  the  control  of  the  Home  Office,  and  the  most  stringent  regtilations 
are  enforced,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  use  of  explosives,  but  also  as  to 
'the  fencing  of  open  pits,  the  timbering  of  mine  workings,  etc.  The  excel- 
lent results  of  the  system  of  regulation  is  shown  by  the  various  reports  put 
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foith  from  the  Home  Office  showing  the  list  of  accidents  and  analysing  them 
in  dclaiL  Considering  the  depth  that  most  of  tlie  quarries  have  reached  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  coal  mincj^  arc  notorious  for  the  amotmt  of  gas 
they  contain,  it  is  surprising  to  Americans  to  learn  the  small  proi>ortion  of 
accidents  to  the  total  number  of  mcti  employed.  Aside  from  exceptional 
circumstances,  the  number  of  accident*?  is  steadily  growing  less,  giving 
Mriking  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules.  The  Home  Office  is  constantly  issuing  circulars  full  of  useful 
suggestions  with  regard  to  timbering,  lights  in  mines  and  other  practical 
questions.  Every  new  explosive  introduced  is  carefully  examined,  and  only 
those  which  have  stood  all  the  tests  are  permitted  to  be  used.  For  instance, 
at  the  present  time  only  twenty-five  explosives  may  be  used  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Wlienever  a  new  explosive  is  found  to  fulfill  all 
requirements  of  the  Home  Office,  a  circular  is  issued,  adding  the  new  com- 
pound to  the  list  of  "perfnitted  explosives."  The  last  of  these  official  cir- 
culars received  from  the  Home  Office  by  Stone  niagazinc  bears  date  of 
December  17,  190 1»  and  adds  to  the  list  of  '^permitted  explosives'*  Qydite 
and  Victorite,  manufactured  by  ihc  Xobers  Explosives  Company.  Limited, 
and  Haylite  No.  i.  manufactured  by  the  National  Explosives  Company, 
Limited.  In  order  to  show  the  care  that  is  exercised  in  these  circulars,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  the  official  order  the  rules  with  regard  to 
I  une  of  these  explosives.    They  are  as  follows: 

'Whereas  by  Section  6  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regidation  Act,  1896,  it  is 

[enacted  that  a  Secretar>'  of  State,  on  being  satisfied  that  any  explosive  is, 

'  or  is  likely  to  become,  dangerous,  may  by  Order  prohibit  the  use  thereof  in 

any  mine  or  in  any  class  of  mines,  either  absolutely  or  subject  to  conditions; 

and  whereas  in  pursuance  of  this  power  an  Order  has  been  made  by  me 

entitled  'The  Explosives  in  Coal  Mines  Order  of  the  ist  October,  1901/ 

"I  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  on  me  by  the  said  sec- 
tion, make  the  following  Order  amending  the  Order  aforesaid: 

"(1)  The  Explosives  in  Coal  Mines  Order  of  the  ist  October.  1901, 
shall  be  amended,  and  shall  take  effect  as  if  the  explosives 
named  and  defined  in  tlie  Schedule  to  this  Order  were  named 
and  defined  in  the  Schedule  to  that  Order,  and  in  all  respects 
as  if  the  Schedule  to  this  Order  formed  part  of  the  Schedule 
to  that  Order: 
^(a)  This  Order  may  be  cited  as  the  Explosives  in  Coal  Mines  Order 
of  iTlh  December,  1901. 

Chas,  T.  Ritchie, 
"One  of  His  Majestv  s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
'•Home  Office,  Whitehall,  T7th  December,  1901, 

'^Schedule, 

List  of  Permitted  Explosives,^ 

*' Haylite  No.  i,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished 

explosive  of  not  more  than  27  parts  and  not  less  than  25  parts  of  thoroughly 

purified  nitro-glycerine,  with  not  more  than   iJS  parts  and  not  less  than 

*Tldi  UA  It  fttbjfct  to  nrimim  in  ftccordAoee  with  ih«  lYcults  «f  offid#l  tecti  niAde  from  time 
f%9  iNBe  in  tb«  Gf>T«nkaieAt  Trffiiii  SutioQ  «t  Wool  wick     Alt  tbe  cxpkwtTca  now  in  the  Scliedulr 
Med  tht  "Special  Tttt"  m  Utd  dova  to  tlie  Home  Office  Memortiidva  of  Oetober  l&,  lt«9. 
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half*a-part  of  nitro-cotton,  carefully  washed  aiid  purified,  witli  not  more 
than  14  parts  and  not  less  than  12  parts  of  wood-meal,  provided  that  such 
wood-meal  shall  not  contain  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  moisture^  with  not  more  than  21  parts  and  not  less  than 
19  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  with  not  more  than  21  parts  and  not  less 
than  19  parts  of  nitrate  of  harium,  with  not  more  than  8  parts  and  not  less 
than  6  parts  of  mineral  jelly  free  from  acid,  with  not  more  than  12  parts 
and  not  less  than  10  parts  of  oxalate  of  ammonium,  and  with  no  other  in- 
gredient ;  the  whole  being  nniformly  incorporated,  and  of  such  character  and 
consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  exudation.     Provided : 

'*(i)   That  the  explosive  shall  be  used  only  wdien  contained  in  a  non- 
waterproofed  wrapper  of  parchment  paper; 
"(2)   That  the  explosive  shall  be  used  only  with  a  detonator  or  electric 
detonator  of  not  less  strength  than  that  known  as  No.  6  (i,  e,, 
the  detonator  or  electric  detonator  to  be  used  shall  possess  an 
effective  detonative  strength  as  great  as,  or  greater  tlian,  that 
of  one  containing  15  grains  of  a  composition  consisting  in 
every  100  parts  by  weight  of  80  parts  of  fulminate  of  mercury 
and  20  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassium) ; 
"(3)  That  the  explosive  has  been  made  at  the  works  of  the  National 
Explosives  Company,  Limited,  at  Upton  Towans,  Gwythian, 
in  the  County  of  Cornwall ; 
**(4)  That  the  explosive  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  sample  sub- 
mitted to  test  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  1901 ; 
"(5)   That  in  addition  to  the  marking  on  the  outer  package  required 
by  an  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  under  the  Ex- 
plosives Act,  1875,  and  in  force  for  the  time  being,  such  outer 
package  shall  bear  the  w^ords  'As  defined  in  the  List  of  Per- 
mitted Explosives';  and,  further,  that  each  inner  package  shall 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  words  *  Permitted  Explosive  to  be 
used  only  with  not  less  than  No.  6  detonator,/  and  also  with 
the  name  of  the  explosive,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
date  and  place  of  manufacture,  and  the  nature  and  proportion 
of  the  ingredients;  and 
"(6)  That  the  explosive,  if  in  a  frozen  condition,  shall  be  thoroughly 

thawed  in  a  safe  and  suitable  manner  before  use/* 
The  rules  are  strictly  enforced,  and  any  violation  subjects  the  offender 
to  a  heavy  fine.  Wherever  the  human  element  enters,  however,  no  rules 
that  can  be  devised  will  put  an  end  to  accidents.  This  fact  is  well  brought 
out  by  the  connnent  of  a  technical  paper  in  England  concerning  one  of  the 
circulars  issued  by  tlie  Home  Office,  with  regard  to  the  proper  construction 
and  inspection  of  scaffolding  and  hoisting  apparatus  in  building  operations. 
The  writer  says:  ^'Employers  of  labor  will  generally  agree  that  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  workmen  to  take  proper  precautions  themselves,  and  often 
to  obey  stringent  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  with  a  view  of  preventing 
accidents.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  an  inquest  was  held  on  the 
body  of  a  quarryman  who  had  kept  up  Christmas  Eve  with  some  fellow- 
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workmen  in  a  calnti  which  containcJ  several  pcjunds  of  gunpowder  in  a  tub. 
Regulations  had  been  posted  on  the  walls  with  re^rd  to  the  storage  of  the 
powder;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  merry  party  having  a  fair  amount  of 
drink«  and  returning  to  what  was  in  effect  a  powder  magazine,  as  the  best 
of  all  places  in  which,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  stated,  **to  enjoy  tlicmselves, 
with  some  bottles  of  beer  in  their  pockets/*  Very  naturally  an  explosion 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  hasty  scattering  of  the  whole  party  and  the 
death  of  one.  No  regulations,  however  stringent,  seem  to  I>c  effective 
amongst  the  classes  who  risk  life  and  limb  by  refusing  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  Close  supervision  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  lias 
become  increasingly  imjK>rtant  since  big  blasts  have  become  the  fashion  in 
quarr)ing  operations.  One  of  these  recently  fired  at  Bonawe  Quarry  U 
described  as  a  main  driven  into  the  center  of  the  quarry  face  for  70  feet, 
with  two  arms  50  feet  each,  and  a  chamt>er  at  either  end  of  the  arms  in 
which  was  exploded  20,000  pounds  of  gtmpowder.  The  mine  was  driven  by 
rock  drills  and  compressed  air,  and  was  carried  through  in  ten  weeks,  Uie 
result  of  the  operation  being  so  successful  that  upwards  of  250,000  tons  of 
rock  were  displaced/' 

But  the  fact  that  accidents  will  occasionally  occur  even  under  the  most 
stringent  rules  and  rigid  inspection  is  no  excuse  for  a  neglect  by  our  law 
makers  to  provide  every  regulation  that  past  experience  can  suggest.  The 
local  aulhorities  in  New  York  are  making  a  careful  investigation  in  order 
to  fix  the  rcsi>onsibility  for  the  subway  explosion.  It  should  be  learned,  of 
course,  whether  the  contractor  violated  the  law  by  having  on  hand  more  than 
the  permitted  amount  of  explosive.  The  people  should  be  equally  interested, 
however,  in  learning  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  that  will  prevent  the  storing  of  even  half  a  dozen  pounds  of 
powerful  explosive  in  the  ver>^  heart  of  a  city  of  several  millioti  inhabitants 
in  a  shaky  wooden  shanty  with  an  open  light  and  with  a  floor  strewn  with 
loose  paper. 

THE    MARBLES    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

HAT  Africa  contains  deposits  of  the  lincst  marble  has  been 
know  n  almost  as  long  as  rare  stones  have  been  desired  for 
building  and  decorative  purposes.  Those  who  reared  the 
marvelous  structures  in  Egypt  made  use  of  marbles  that 
were  often  brought  immense  distances  by  the  crude  methods  of  trans- 
port then  in  vogue.  At  a  later  time,  when  Rome  was  in  her  glory,  the 
builders  of  the  Eternal  Cit}'  went  across  the  Mediterranean  for  colored 
marbles  to  be  used  in  their  temples  and  luxurious  palaces.  From  that 
time  until  the  present*  various  quarries  in  Egypt  and  Algeria  have  rcn» 
dcred  up  their  treasures  to  the  architect  and  builder.  The  only  deposit? 
en  the  continent  that  have  been  worked  to  any  extent,  ht>wever,  are  those 
in  Northern  Africa,  but  that  South  Africa  has  beautiful  colored  marbles 
has  been  known  for  years.  As  long  ago  as  1894  this  magazine  briefly 
called  attention  to  the  rich  deposits  of  the  Lower  Umzimkulu,  Natal. 
At  that  time  there  was  published  a  plea  from  the  Messrs.  Aiken,  of  Ruth 
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viUc»  for  the  development  of  these  clepobits.  These  gentlemen  declared 
ihat  an  enterprising  Vermonter  with  an  American  outfit  would  in  no 
time  be  supplying  Cape  Colony^  Johannesburg,  Pretoria  and  Natal  with 
all  the  marble  needed,  and  induce  large  trade  in  this  stone  where  the  cost 
of  Italian  stone  is  prohibitive.  It  was  only  a  month  or  two  ago  that  we 
printed  a  brief  note  concerning  the  marbles  of  German  South  Africa, 
and  mentioned  the  fact  that  Emperor  William  admired  the  samples  he 
had  seen  and  would  undoubtedly  encourage  the  development  of  quarries. 

Interesting  particulars  concerning  the  marbles  of  Natal  are  given  in 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  England,  to  the  '* Build- 
ing News/'  of  London.  Mr.  Hems  is  personally  familiar  with  this  field, 
and  he  writes  in  answer  to  a  communication  from  some  one  signing  him- 
self ^'Architect,"  Mr.  Hems  says:  Since  personally  visiting  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1898  the  vast  marble  resources  of  the  Lower  Umzimkulu,  situated 
upon  the  south-east  borders  of  Natal,  it  is  regrettable  to  record  compara- 
tively very  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  splendid  wealth  of  marble  that 
exists  there.  It  should  undoubtedly  have  been  utilized  upon  the  im- 
posing new  public  buildings  that  have  since  then  been  erected  in  Pieter- 
maritzburg;  but  apathy  is  a  watchword  in  South  Africa,  and  anything 
that  requires  go  (**vim,''  they  call  it  in  the  United  States  of  America) 
finds  no  fa%^or  there.  During  my  stay  at  Mafeking,  in  Bechu  anal  and,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  common  saying  was,  ''Whatever  has  to  be  done  to- 
day let*s  put  off  for  a  fortnight !" 

The  Umzimkulu  River  empties  itself  into  the  Indian  Ocean  some  60 
miles  south  of  Durban,  Natal's  only  and  very  beautiful  port.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Umtavrina  River  or  the  Umzimoubii 
(known  to  the  English  generally  as  St.  John's  River),  both  of  which  lie 
slightly  further  south.  This  latter  stream  enters  the  sea  under  most 
romantic  surroundings — immense  precipitous  rocks,  over  a  thousand  feet 
high,  rise  with  Norwegian-like  perpendicularity  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  whilst  the  rare  tropical  foliage  that  grows  upon 
these  cliffs  from  their  top  down  to  the  very  water*s  edge  add  much  to  the 
fascination  of  the  scene*  especially  when  viewed  from  the  seaboard.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Umzimkulu  on  the  south  side  is  situated  a  small  tow* 
known  as  Port  Shepstone*  The  place  is  reached  by  coasting  steamers 
plying  between  Durban  and  East  London  at  stated  intervals,  the  pass- 
enger fare  being  £r,  l*hc  usual  route,  however,  and  the  one  taken  by 
myself,  was  by  coach  from  Richmond-road  Station,  which  is  situated 
about  60  miles  west  of  Durban,  upon  the  Natal  Government  Railway. 
At  Richmond-road  the  traveler  is  fully  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  coach 
goes  from  there  once  a  day  to  Port  Shepstone,  a  rough  ride  of  about  60 
miles  at  a  fare  of  35s, 

The  marble  is  found  some  five  miles  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  beds  commencing  just  above  the  rapids.  They  are  said  to  extend 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  for  some  miles,  and  to  cover  an  area  of  sev- 
eral thousand  acres,  rising  in  places,  one  would  guess,  something  like 
1,000  feet  above  the  stream,,  and  I  was  assured  boring  operations  have 
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proved  going  down  considerably  over  loo  feet  below   the  river's  bed. 
T*ikc  the  marble  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carrara,  in  Italy,  a  locality  where 
I  spent  some  happy  weeks  last  siunmcr.  there  is  not  only  a  practically 
'inexhaustible  supply  of  the  usual  while  variety,  but  there  are  also  veins 
of  various  colors,  some  samples  I  saw  being  as  red  as  Rosso  Antico. 
There  is,  one  may  judge,  almost  as  much  marble  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Umzimkulu  as  there  is  in  the  Carrara  and  Massa  districts. 
But,  whilst  Tuscany  and  Natal  are  somewhat  alike  in  respect  to  the  pro 
fuse  and  rich  gifts  of  nature,  the  labor  aspect  bctweai    the  two    places   is 
as  wide  as  wide  can  be.     The  Italian  quarrymen  and  masons,  figuring 
716  they  do  amongst  the  hardest  working  and  most  deserving  of  their 
^respective  crafts  in  the  \vorld,  are  most  shamefully  underpaid,  whilst 
their  South  African  counterparts  (1  do  not  refer  to  colored  labor)  arc 
probably  almost  the  best  paid  and  the  laziest !   Curiously,  in  South  Af- 
i  rica,  upon  the  large  Government  buildings  in  hand  at  Pretoria,  for  in- 
mance,   I   found  the  best  stonemasons   were    nearly    invariably    Aus- 
ilralians.  not  Englishmen — a  distinction  that  has  since  been  conspicuous 
in  the  war,  where  the  Australian  mounted  irregular  troops  are  credited 
as  proving  themselves  second  to  none,  not  even  to  the  best  of  our  owt 
regular  cavalr>% 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  erection  of  new^  public  buildings  in 
Pietermaritzburg.  the  Laizimkulu  marble  ought  to  have  been  largely 
employed.  By  wagon  and  by  rail,  the  city  is  only  removed — as  the  vul- 
^ture  flies — some  sixty  miles  away,  which,  especially  in  a  land  of  great 
listances.  such  as  is  South  Africa,  is  comparatively  nothing.  One  would 
have  thought  the  necessary^  quarr>ang  and  cartage  might  have  been  done 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  Colonial  dignity  and  self-reliance,  but  also 
with  monetary  advantage  to  those  immediately  concerned.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  procuring  blocks  of  decent  size  in  anything  like  regular  quantity 
was  so  speculative  a  problem,  that  it  appears  the  idea  had  to  be  reluc- 
tantly abandoned.  So,  for  the  nonce,  Natal  with  resources,  in  the  shape 
of  marble  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  half  the  world,  is  content  to 
procure  most  of  what  she  requires  for  her  home  consumption  from  the 
listant  shores  of  Italy.  It  must  be  a  subject  of  grave  regret  to  every 
thinker  to  realize,  that  if  we  put  the  matter  of  diamonds  and  gold 
on  one  side,  South  Africa,  a  land  that,  if  she  would  only  wake  up.  could 
and  might  do  so  much,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  distinctly  and  painfully  a 
comparatively  non-productive  country.  Things  may  alter,  with  much 
ingrafted  fresh  blood,  after  the  war.  Let  us  hope  so.  "Architect"  i; 
probably  much  misled  by  the  statement  made  to  him  by  a  South  African 
relative  to  Umzimkulu,  that  "its  white  marble  is  superior  in  hardness 
and  color  to  the  best  Carrara."  The  assertion  is  simply  a  fair  sample 
of  the  reckless  way  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  those  Colonics 
h*ve  of  talking.  I  have  been  tempted  to  remonstrate  with  them  by  say- 
ing that  when  I  cross  to  the  United  States  of  .\merica  I  expect  to  hear 
t..iks  "blow."  for  it  is  a  great  and  wonderful  country,  and,  admittedly,  has 
a  good  right  to  be  proud;  but  in  South  Africa  the  people  "blow"  withi 
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nothing  at  all  to  bounce  about  1  Lacking  facilities  or  opportunities  for 
actually  using  Natal  marble,  no  opinion  worth  expressing  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  simple  visit  to  the  locality.  One  must  open  large  blocks  and 
work  them,  ere  useful  practical  conclusions  can  be  formed.  Samples 
are  proverbially  misleading. 

Talking  of  samples  reminds  me  that,  in  r873,  I  was  returning  from 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  Vienua.  and  on  my  way  home  stayed  at  Cologne 
to  examine  the  progress  then  making  towards  the  completion  of  the 
cathedraL  It  will  be  remembered  the  building  of  this  great  fabric  was 
commenced  in  1248.  and  the  Devil  then  swore  (it  is  credibly  asserted) 
that  human  hands  should  never  complete  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  took 
some  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  prove  his  Satanic  majesty  in  this 
resolve  made  a  devil  of  a  mistake!  The  then  foreman  of  works  was 
particularly  nice  fellow,  and  as  I  was  somewhat  struck  by  the  quality  of 
the  fine  white  sandstone  the  masons  were  using,  promised  me  a  sample 
to  take  away  with  me.  Afterwards,  returning  to  the  Hotel  du  Dome,  I 
had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  when,  by  chance,  I  became  aware  that 
two  workmen,  wdio  walked  rather  close  to  me,  were  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  a  hand  barrow  laden  by  a  great  block  of  stone.  At  the 
hotel  portal  they  stopped  and  rested  from  their  load.  Presently,  the  hall 
porter  asked  for  instructions,  for  he  told  me  the  great  stone  on  the  bar- 
row was  a  present  from  the  cathedral  foreman — a  specimen  to  take  to 
England! 

The  difficulty  in  judging  marble  is  apparent,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  at  Carrara,  where  it  is,  of  course*  quite  impossible 
to  tell  what  a  block  of  statuary  may  turn  out  to  be  until  it  is  "opened/* 
\^'hat,  perhaps,  struck  nie  most  during  my  lengthened  visit  to  Carrara 
last  year  was  the  primitive  appliances  apparently  everywhere  in  use  for 
quarr)dng  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the  lack,  at  ever>^  hand,  of  labor- 
saving  appliances.  Manna!  labor — disgracefully  cheap  as  it  is — seemed 
paramount.  Even  in  Carrara  itself — of  all  the  many  marble  yards  in 
the  city — I  only  saw  one  overhead  traveler,  and  that  did  not  look  capable 
of  lifting  and  carrying  more  than  five  or  six  tons.  The  lifting  **jacks/* 
too,  in  use  were  all  of  a  very  much  out-of-date  pattern,  such  as  no  one 
in  England  would  think  of  using.  No  doubt  it  is  to  the  United  States 
w^e  must  look  for  the  future  rival  to  Carrara,  if,  indeed*  it  is  ever  to  have 
a  serious  rival  at  all.  There  quarries  are  opened,  and  are  continually 
opening,  showing  the  unbounded  resources  of  that  great  country\  It  can 
produce  marbles  of  all  kinds  that  will,  at  no  distant  day,  compete  with 
much  prospect  of  success,  as  regard  texture  and  the  size  of  blocks,  with 
anything  Europe  has,  or  is  ever  likely  to  produce.  During  my  visits  to 
the  United  States,  I  have  invariably  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  vast 
variety  of  its  marbles.  When  the  marble  trade  in  America  is  fully  de- 
veloped, it  will  assuredly  open  the  eyes  of  all  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  present,  in  this  respect,  too  many  of  us  apparently  live  in  a  iooV^ 
paradise ! 


MARBLE  AND  TALC  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.'*' 

K  consifiering  the  talc  deposits  in  North  Carolina  only  those  arc 
discnsscd  in  this  papiT  hi  which  the  mineral  is  suitahlc  for 
grinding  lo  a  powder  (flour  talc)  or  cutting  into  pencils,  and 
where  it  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  of  its  being 
mined  for  commercial  purposes.  While  ordinary  soapstone  of  good  quality 
for  cutting  into  slabs  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  State,  it  is  usually 
too  remote  from  the  railroads  to  he  profitable  mining. 

The  only  deposits  of  talc  in  quantity  that  are  known  at  the  present 
[It  in  this  State  are  in  Swain  and  Cherokee  counties.  Talc  was  first  mined 
"alx)ut  1859.  when  a  small  amount  was  used  as  linings  for  tha  copper  fur- 
naces at  Duckiown.  Tenn.  Mr  A,  A,  Campl>clh  of  Muq)hy,  N.  C>.  was 
the  pioneer  talc  miner  in  this  State,  and  long  before  the  railroads  in  that 
section  were  constructed  he  was  mining  and  shipping  talc  by  wagon  to 
^Ocvelandp  Tenn.  With  the  price  of  talc  at  $80  per  ton  there  was  a  profit 
even  when  it  had  to  lie  hauled  this  distance.  As  the  price  dropped,  its  min- 
ing became  unprofitable,  but  when  the  railroad  entered  this  region  talc  min- 
ing was  revived. 

nic  talc  fonnation  begins  in  Swain  County,  about  six  miles  east  of 
the  \alley  River  Mountains,  follows  up  the  valley  of  the  Nantahala  River 
to  near  the  Macon  County  line,  thence  it  ascends  the  Nelson  Creek  ravine 
and  crosses  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  2.800  feet  at  Red  Marble  Gap. 
Entering  Cherokee  County,  it  then  follows  Valley  River»  broadening  out 
near  Andrews  to  a  width  of  alvout  one-half  of  a  mile;  it  crosses  the  \'alley 
LRiver  and  the  Hiwasse  River  and  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Murphy,  and 
follows  the  Nottely  River  Valley,  crossing  the  Slate  line  into  Georgia. 

All  the  deposits  are  located  either  alongside  the  railroad  or  in  close 
proximity  to  it.  The  Murphy  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway  passes  over 
the  formation  for  almost  the  entire  distance  from  its  eastern  end  to  Murphy. 
To  the  west  of  Murphy  the  Atlanta,  Knoxville  atid  Norlhem  Railroad  fol- 
>ws  close  to  the  talc  anti  niarble  outcrops*  Facilities  for  raihvay  trans- 
ition at  nearly  all  the  defjosits  are  of  the  best,  and  but  little  hauling  by 
is  necessary,  two  miles  being  the  longest  distance  from  a  shipping 
point  on  the  railroad. 

The  rocks  of  the  talc-bearing  region  in  these  southwestern  counties 
are  for  the  most  part  marble  and  quartrite,  bordered  by  gneiss  and  crystal- 
line schists.  Repeated  dynamic  movements  have  twisted  and  ft>lded  the 
strata  to  such  an  extent  that  their  original  structure  has  been  almost  wholly 
obliterated,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  changed  considerably  their  mineralog- 
ical  character,  Part  of  the  limestone  has  been  metamorphosed  and  recrv^ 
tallixetl  into  compact  marbles  of  the  finest  quality,  while  the  sandstone  has 
been  converted  into  a  quartrite  which  at  times  is  almost  without  perceptible 
granular  structure. 

So  far  as  these  beds  of  marble  have  been  examined,  they  are  for  tJie 
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most  part  free  from  layers  of  silicates  or  quartz,  except,  of  course,  those 
in  proximity  to  the  contact  with  the  quartzite.  Near  thd  contact,  but  in 
the  marble,  nearly  pure  white  tremolite  in  prismatic  crystals  as  large  as 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  has  been  found.  The  limestones  which 
were  first  laid  down  and  which  were  subsequently  covered  by  the  sandstone 
can  be  traced  from  about  a  mile  east  of  Hewitt,  Swain  Comity,  in  a  south- 
west direction  across  Swain,  Macon,  and  Cherokee  Counties  into  Georgia. 
The  wddth  of  this  marble  belt  varies  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  over 
half  a  mile  along  Valley  River  near  Andrews^  Cherokee  County.  The  Val- 
ley River  mountain  ridge,  the  boundary  between  Macon  and  Cherokee 
Counties,  is  an  anticlinal  fold,  with  a  northwest-southeast  trend  which 
marks  rather  sharply  in  some  respects  the  character  of  certain  formations 
to  the  northeast  from  those  to  the  southwest.  East  of  this  ridge  the  marble 
quartzite  formation  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  a  slate,  while 
west  of  this  ridge  this  formation  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  crystalline 
schists  and  slates,  on  top  of  which  are  numerous  beds  of  limonite  iron  ore. 
East  of  the  ridge  there  are  apparently  no  deposits  of  limonite.  The  depth 
of  the  stratum  of  marble  has  not  been  detennined,  but  it  is  known  to  be  over 
lOO  feet. 

The  strata  dip  at  all  angles,  due  to  their  being  repeatedly  folded,  but 
have  a  general  trend  of  about  N.  35^  E. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  marble  formation  that  the  deposits  of  talc 
occur.  What  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  regular  vein  of  the  talc  was 
probably  a  series  of  pockets  of  this  mineral  of  varying  thickness,  lying  for 
the  most  part  directly  between  the  marble  and  the  quartzitc,  although  at 
times  entirely  inclosed  by  the  marble.  No  pockets,  howeverj  have  been 
observed  that  were  inclosed  by  the  quartzite.  These  pockets,  which  resem- 
ble in  shape  flattened  lenses,  always  follow  the  dip  of  the  strata  in  which 
they  occur,  and  are  therefore  encountered  in  all  positions  from  horizontal 
to  vertical. 

These  pockets  of  talc  were  once  much  more  abundant  than  now.  At 
the  present  time  the  only  evidence  as  to  the  former  existence  o£  many  of 
these  is  the  occurrence  of  a  bluish  clay  containing  a  few  scattered  flakes 
of  talc.  Wherever  the  quartzite  capping  of  the  pocket  of  talc  has  remained 
the  talc  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
the  quartzite  has  been  removed  by  disintegration  and  erosion  the  talc  has 
been  either  partially  or  wholly  decomposed  into  the  bluish  day.  In  places 
the  talc  is  found  .wholly  surrounded  by  the  marble,  as  at  the  Kinsey  mine, 
where  small  pockets  or  lenses  of  it  are  in  the  marble,  but  still  close  to  the 
contact. 

The  beds  of  limonite  iron  ore  are  found  closely  associated  w^ith  the 
marble  and  talc  deposits  between  the  Valley  River  Mountains  and  the 
Nottely  Valley.  The  iron^ore,  which  always  lies  to  the  south  of  the  talc, 
is  sometimes  almost  in  direct  contact  with  it.  The  yellow  stains  observed 
upon  so  much  of  the  talc  in  this  region  are  undoubtedly  due  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  iron  ore.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  iron-ore  deposits  in 
the  Nottely  River  Valley,  they  are  not  in  close  proximity  to  the  talc  and 
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marble*  and  have  exerted  Init  little  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  talc. 
It  is  in  this  valley  that  the  most  beautiful  talc  has  been  found. 

Folding  and  subsequent  erosion  of  the  strata  have  brought  the  marble 
and  talc  to  the  surface  at  a  number  of  points  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Nottely  and  Valley  rivers  and  on  the  slopes  of  some  of  the  adjacent  ridges. 
In  the  broader  portions  of  the  valleys  the  marble  and  talc  are  often  covered 
by  an  alluvial  soil  whicli  in  places  reaches  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  feet. 

The  mining  of  the  talc  does  not  iiresent  any  serious  problems,  as  the 
deposits  do  not  extend  to  any  great  depth.  Those  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
valley  have  to  contend  against  water,  which  occasionally  causes  consider- 
able loss  of  time.  Most  of  the  mines  thus  located  have  been  worked  by 
means  of  open  pits,  which  during  a  jjcriod  of  rain  have  to  l>e  abandoned. 
owing  to  flooding.  While  some  of  these  deposits,  especially  those  on  the 
hillsides,  can  be  worked  to  advantage  by  an  open  pit,  the  majority  of  them 
can  best  be  worked  by  shafts  and  tunnels*  leaving  one  shaft  as  a  pumping 
shaft  and  draining*  all  the  water  from  the  others  and  the  tunnels  to  this 
one.  By  using  a  series  of  tunnels  one  above  the  other  tlic  mine  is  kept 
as  dr>'  as  it  is  practically  possible. 

At  the  Hewitt  and  Kinsey  mines*  from  the  nature  of  their  location, 
the  work  has  been  successfully  done  by  open  cuts  and  tunnels.  Little 
blasting  is  necessary  at  any  of  the  mines*  as  the  width  of  the  deposit  is 
usually  sufficient  for  open  cuts  or  tuntiels  without  interfering  to  any  grent 
extent  with  the  harder  wall  rocks. 

As  the  rough  blocks  of  talc  are  taken  from  the  mine  they  are  hand- 
cobbed,  if  neces9ar>%  and  sorted  into  three  grades.  The  larger  pieces 
are  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with  steel  brushes  and  the  smaller  ones  by 
an  ordinary  founder's  scouring  machine.  They  are  then  dried  by  being 
spread  over  a  floor  of  steam  pipes,  which  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
212®  F*  When  dry,  the  pieces  are  crushed  and  ground  and  the  foreign 
material  removed  by  screening.  It  is  then  further  ground  and  passed 
ihrougli  bolting  cloth,  making  the  final  product  of  nearly  uniform  grain. 
In  grinding  or  pulverizing  the  talc  a  buhrstone  mill  is  used,  as  in  grind- 
ing wheat.  The  ground  product  is  handled  very  nmch  like  flour,  and  in 
iiUiiig  the  bags  with  the  flour  talc  an  ordinary  flour  p^ker  is  used. 

Narth  Ciirolina  Talc  and  Mininft  Company, — ^The  most  important  de- 
posit cast  of  Red  Marble  Gap  is  that  at  Hewitt  station,  owned  by  the  North 
Carolina  Talc  and  Mining  Company.  Tlie  talc  dcix)sits  here  are  on  the 
south  face  of  a  hill  rising  almost  directly  from  the  Nantahala  River.  The 
pocket  of  talc  rests  on  a  bed  of  marble,  has  a  hanging  wall  of  the  same 
rock,  and  is  capped  by  quartzitc.  This  pocket  or  bed  is  almost  continuous 
for  nearly  looo  feet  and  extends  to  the  adjoining  property  of  the  Nanta- 
hala Talc  and  Marble  Company.  The  dcjxjsit  has  been  worked  for  a^jout 
500  feel  in  length  by  the  North  Carolina  Talc  and  Mining  Company,  and 
the  bed  of  talc  has  been  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  nearly  40  feet.  Other 
pockets  of  talc  have  been  opened  and  extensively  mined  to  the  west  of  this 
main  pocket,  but  in  the  same  range  of  hills. 

To  determine  whether  there  was  any  considerable  depth  to  the  de* 
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posit,  a  drill  was  run  into  the  hill  for  95  feet,  starting  at  about  15  feet  above 
the  railroad  track,  which  is  between  the  hill  and  the  river.  The  drill  pene- 
trated through  marble  for  the  whole  distance,  which  carried  it  beyond  the 
north  wall  of  the  talc,  showing  that  the  deposit  of  the  talc  had  pinched 
out  at  that  depth.  As  the  hed  was  worked  toward  the  northeast  it  widened 
to  14  feet,  making  tlie  average  width  of  the  deposit  about  11  feet.  The 
marble  in  contact  with  the  talc  is  dolomitic  in  character,  but  contains  a 
great  deal  (42.70  per  cent.)  of  free  quartz  and  tremolite. 

Nantahala  Tafc  and  Marble  Com f>any.—A<:\ joinmg  the  property  of  the 
North  Carolina  Talc  and  Mining  Company  on  the  west  is  that  of  the  Nan- 
tahala Talc  and  Marble  Company.  This  company  also  owns  the  land  ad- 
joining the  North  Carolina  Talc  and  Mining  Company  on  the  east.  The 
occurrence  here  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Hewitts,  the  deposit  being  on 
the  same  range  of  hills  rising  from  the  Nantahala  River  and  the  property 
taking  in  part  of  the  same  vein-  The  talc  is  of  good  quality,  and  consid- 
erable of  it  is  compact  enough  to  be  cut  into  pencils. 

Southern  Mineral  Company, — Seven  miles  northeast  of  Murphy  is  the 
o!rJ  Maltby  mine,  now  owned  by  the  Southern  Mineral  Company.  The 
work  done  at  this  mine  consists  of  a  pit  approximately  70  feet  square  anil 
10  to  20  feet  deep,  cutting  across  the  bed  of  talc.  Near  the  center  of  the 
pit  a  shaft  15  feet  deep  has  been  sunk,  which  penetrated  the  talc  and  en- 
tered a  greenish  talcose  rock  which  was  very  gritty.  A  few  feet  to  the 
south  of  the  pit  two  additional  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  30 
feet,  the  lower  to  feet  of  which  penetrated  talc.  But  little  work  has  been 
done  to  accurately  determine  the  depth  of  the  talc,  but  borings  have  been 
made  at  angles  of  45°  which  penetrated  talc  for  more  than  50  feet.  The 
southeast  or  hanging  wall  is  a  marble,  and  the  northwest  or  foot  wall  is 
a  quartzite.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  5''  to  10°  SE.  A  little  prospecting 
has  been  done  in  the  \^cinity  of  the  mine,  which  shows  the  presence  of 
pockets  of  talc  w^htch  contain  a  great  deal  of  tremolite.  In  excavating  for 
the  foundation  of  the  mill  talc  was  uncovered.  TIic  marble  in  contact  with 
the  talc  is  dolomitic  in  character  and  carries  occasionally  crystals  of  tremo- 
lite. As  there  is  no  chance  to  run  a  cut  into  the  pit,  all  tlie  talc  and  w^aste 
material  are  hoisted  by  whim  and  derrick. 

Hayes  mine. — This  mine  is  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Murphy  and 
one  mile  southwest  of  Toniotla  on  the  property  of  J.  F.  Hayes.  On  this 
talc  deposit  there  is  an  open  cut  about  60  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  30 
feet  deep,  which  follows  its  contact  with  the  marble  on  the  southeast.  Tests 
made  by  boring  show  that  there  is  a  considera1>le  width  and  depth  of  talc 
at  this  mine,  and  test  pits  made  50  feet  to  the  southwest  and  200  feet  to 
the  northeast  indicate  that  along  the  strike  the  pocket  extends  for  some 
distance. 

HiUycr  minc.~Th\s  mine  lies  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Murphy, 
close  to  the  track  of  the  Atlanta,  Knoxville  and  Northern  Railroad,  and 
is  the  most  important  mine  in  this  section. 

Mining  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  at  this  mine,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  on  the  talc  formation.     Three  shafts  nearly  in 
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a  line  with  the  strike  of  the  rocks  and  100  feet  apart  have  been  sunk  on  the 
bed  of  talc,  which  they  penetrate  for  27  feet,  making  the  total  depth  of 
each  shaft  about  60  feet.  The  foot  wall  of  qiiartrite  is  but  16  feet  from 
the  shahs,  and  dips  nearly  30'  SE.  The  width  of  the  bed  is  known  to  be 
40  feeti  but  no  tests  have  been  made  to  determine  its  actual  width  or  depth. 
A  little  northwest  of  the  line  of  sliafts  and  300  feet  southeast  a  tunnel  !00 
feet  long  was  run  along  the  qiianzitc  contact  and  gtMxl  talc  encountered. 

This  mine,  which  has  yielded  several  ihousand  tons  of  the  finest  quality 
of  talc,  had  been  idle  for  a  numlicr  of  years,  but  has  been  recently  purchased 
by  the  American  Talc  Company,  and  was  reopened  in  June.  1900.  This 
company  has  erected  new  buildings,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  mod- 
ern machinery  for  mining  talc  and  preparing  it  for  the  market.  Two  new 
shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  deposit,  and  talc  was  encoiuitored  in  both  at  a 
depth  of  40  feet,  and  at  70  feet  solid  talc  is  being  mined.  Drifts  at  a  depth 
of  60  feet  show  the  bed  of  talc  to  be  75  feel  or  tnorc  in  width.  This  mine 
is  being  put  into  the  best  shape  for  producing  talc  in  large  quantities,  and 
during  1901  it  will  add  materially  to  the  production  of  talc.  During  icjcx) 
about  700  tons  of  pure  white  talc  were  mined  in  llie  development  work. 

Notla  Afarhle  and  Talc  Company. — This  company's  property  is  located 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kinsev,  N.  C,  and  the  talc  deposit  is  known  as  the 
Kinsey  mine.  The  larger  part  of  the  talc  from  this  mtne  has  Ijcen  fotmd 
wholly  within  the  marble,  but  near  the  contact  of  the  marble  with  the  quart- 
zite.  Two  tunnels,  one  of  them  having  a  length  of  75  feet,  have  Inren  run 
in  on  the  deposit,  one  10  feet  below  the  other.  The  talc  occurs  in  a  series 
of  rather  flat  lenses,  which  yieltl  a  prtxluct  of  the  finest  quality,  like  that 
obtained  from  the  Hillyer  tuine.  That  found  at  the  contact  betwceti  the 
marble  an<l  the  quartzite  is  not  of  as  gtxwl  c|uality  as  the  talc  entirely  sur- 
rountled  by  the  marble  Tliese  jKKrkets  of  talc  at  the  Kinsey  mine  have  been 
pretty  thoroughly  worked  out.  Blocks  of  talc  have  been  obtained  from 
this  mine  that  have  weighed  nearly  a  thousand  pounds.  A  mill  connected 
with  this  property  has  a  capacity  of  six  tons  of  flour  talc  per  day.  The 
railroad  passes  by  the  mine  and  within  a  ver\*  short  distance  of  tlie  miU» 
There  has  l)ccn  but  very  little  talc  found  to  the  southwest  of  the  Kinsey 
mine,  and  nothing  has  been  oliser\eti  that  has  indicated  iht^  existence  in 
that  direction  of  any  important  deposits  of  this  mineral. 

JosEni  lIvDK  Pratt. 


MARKET  FOR  PHOSPHATES  IN  SPAIN. 


HE  trade  in  phosphates  keeps  steady  pace  with  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers.  The  article  is  also  largely  employed  in  mak* 
ing  d\Tiamile  and  other  explosives. 

Up  to  the  present.  Algeria  has  furnished  almost  the  entire 

5   j  j  I     from  its  vast  dqx>sits  near  the  Tunisian  frontier,  the  phosphatet 

being  ship|>ed  from  the  port  of  Bone,  usually  in  a  ground  state,  as.  I  bdicve, 

only  one  or  two  firms  in  Spain  possess  the  necessary  grinding  plant, 

Small   sailing  vessels  bring  the  phosphate  to  this  country  in  tlie  two 
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strengths  of  58  to  63  per  cent,  and  63  to  70  per  cent,  of  tribasic  phosphate 
of  lime;  and  as  with  a  favorable  wind  these  vessels  can  be  depended  on  to 
reach  a  Mediterranean  port  in  three  or  four  days,  and  can  be  chartered  at 
freights  varying  from  6  to  7  francs  ($1,158  to  $1.351 )  per  ton,  the  advantage 
of  the  Algerian  over  the  American  phosphate  in  this  respect  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. Manufacturers  are  at  the  same  time  fidly  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
Florida  rock  phosphate,  but  as  I  understand  this  is  at  present  shipped  in  the 
rock  only,  cont^iimers  of  phospliate  unprovided  with  grinding  plant  are  un- 
able to  use  it — a  fact  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  shippers  from 
the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  of  distance  and  heavy  freights,  the 
Florida  article  has  a  certain  consumption  in  Spain,  and  has  given  such  good 
results  in  one  or  two  instances  that  some  manufacturers  have  decided  to  use 
it  altogether  in  future. 

Business  in  phosphates  is  likely  to  increase,  and  I  am  informed  that 
important  works  are  rn  course  of  construction  in  one  of  the  northwest  prov- 
inces, which  will  require  a  large  supply  of  the  article.  Our  shippers  should 
therefore  carefully  study  the  question  of  freights,  and  if  these  can  be  reduced 
so  as  to  compete  with  those  from  Algeria,  America  may  look  forward  to  a 
good  share  of  this  trade.  Junus  G.  Lay,  Consul-General, 

Barcelona. 


IRISH   STONE  QUARRIES. 

REQUENT  mention  has  been  made  in  these  columns  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  stone  industry  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  the 
line  of  marble,  grantte  and  slate.  There  are  immense  resources 
ni  the  way  of  stone  of  the  highest  grade  in  Ireland,  but  the  in- 
dustry has  been  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties. In  addition  to  this  drawback  the  local  authorities  do  not  seem  to  give 
any  special  encouragement  to  the  native  quarrymen.  An  interesting  article 
on  the  Irish  quarries  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  ** Quarry, '\ based 
upon  information  contained  in  an  Irish  paper.  A  summary  of  this  follows: 
The  Royal  Oak  quarries  are  situated  about  a  mile  from  Bagnalstow^n 
Railway  Station,  on  the  G.  S.  and  W,  Railway,  and  the  like  distance  from 
the  Grand  Canal  landing  wharf,  Bagnalstown.  They  have  been  worked  for 
more  than  140  years,  and  extend  over  an  area  of  six  acres.  The  output 
from  these  quarries  consists  of  a  hard,  durable  limestone,  with  occasional 
blocks  of  black  marble.  This  latter  is  capable  of  a  high  polish,  and  in 
former  days  was  extensively  used  for  monumental  work,  mantelpieces,  etc. 
Tlie  huge  masses  of  limestone,  after  being  quarried,  are  sawn  to  the  requisite 
size  for  tombstones,  crosses,  etc.  They  freijuently  measure  from  25  to  30 
feet  long  in  a  single  block.  Mr.  Brennan,  proprietor  of  the  quarries,  sends 
stones  to  the  counties  of  Cork,  Mayo,  Water  ford,  Dublin,  Gal  way  and  Wrex- 
ford,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  country.  Tliis  special  kind  of  limestone  is 
invaluable  for  monumental  work,  being  without  faults  of  any  kind.  Crosses 
from  18  to  20  feet  long  are  tITe  feature  in  the  works  of  the  Royal  Oak  village. 
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An€>ther  striking  feature  is  the  quantity  of  large  tombstones  turned  out 
th^re.  But  Mr.  Brennan  does  not  confine  himself  to  monumental  work 
alone.  For  more  than  20  years  he  has  supplied  the  G.  S,  and  W.  R.  Works 
at  Inchicore  with  stone  for  building  purposes.  There  is  a  special  depart- 
ment in  the  quarries  which  is  devoted  to  the  quarrying  of  stone  to  be  used 
in  buildings  for  rubble  masonry,  etc.  The  limestone  is  adapted  for  everv 
purpose.  The  stone  produces  excellent  Hmc,  and  for  this  commodity. 
natu rally p  there  is  a  great  demand. 

The  Rosbrien  and  Rathbane  hincstonc  quarries  of  Mr.  M,  D.  Maihew>, 
of  5  Old  Wellington  Terrace,  Limerick,  contain  the  blue  and  grey  limestonf 
measure  generally  found  in  that  district.  The  stone  is  worked  for  the  pro- 
duction of  building  material,  and  all  dressed  stone  in  connection  with  house 
constructicm  and  other  works,  such  as  bridges,  breakwaters,  and  quav  or 
dock  walls,  etc.  It  is  also  worked  for  the  making  of  lime,  and  for  macadam 
material  for  both  country  and  city  roads.  Mr.  Mathews  keeps  lime  kilns 
burning  on  his  extensive  premises. 

The  limestone  quarr)'  worked  by  Messrs.  Burncll  &  Company,  of  Eden- 
derry.  King's  County,  is  situated  at  Carrick,  some  three  miles  from  Edtn- 
dcrry.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Palmer^  of  Erahan  House,  The  hill 
from  which  the  quarry  takes  its  name  is  an  extensive  range  of  oolite  lime- 
stone, some  of  which,  when  well  selected,  is  good  material  for  monumental 
work.  It  is  worked  by  the  present  occupier  in  that  capacity  and  affords 
emplo\*ment  to  some  ten  or  twenty  men»  according  to  demand.  The  stone 
is  well  adapted  for  all  sorts  of  cut  stone,  and  is  at  its  best  in  monumental 
work.  The  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  luU  owing  tu  the  method  of 
working  the  quarry  which  prevailed  in  centuries  gone  by,  an  immense  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  defies  the  efforts  of  all  who  attempt  to  work  it  on  a 
small  scale*  The  result  is  that,  with  the  present  appliances,  the  best  of  the 
stone  is  wholly  inaccessible.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  hidden  beneath  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  bad  stone  and  rubbish,  waiting  for  the  magic  wand 
of  some  capitalist  who  would  not  be  afraid  to  risk  five  or  six  thousand  pounds 
in  revealing  it,  and  it  would  return  capital  thus  invested  a  hundredfold  and 
give  employment  to  ten  times  the  number  of  hands  that  at  present  find  work 
there.  The  difference  between  the  Carrick  stone  and  the  common  lias  lime- 
stone, found  in  flat  or  horizontal  bedded  quarries,  consists  in  its  beint: 
classeil  among  the  Irish  marbles,  and  requires  careful  treatment,  as  it  is 
easily  fractured,  as  all  marbles  are.  It  is  a  representative  Irish  marble,  the 
good  being  very  good  and  the  bad  very  bad.  The  latter  at  present  pre- 
dominates, ownng  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  capital.  The  real 
good  material  forms  a  ver>'  small  percentage  of  the  total  output,  not  more 
than  10  per  cent.  Like  all  quarries  where  ilic  stone  stands  on  end  or  in 
vertical  layers,  Cairick  is  considered  dangerous.  Notwithstanding  tliat, 
however,  accidents  are  extremely  rare  there. 

The  marble  works  at  Kilkenny  of  the  Irish  Marble  Company  are  sit- 
ttatcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River  Nore,  about  two  miles  soutli  of 
the  city  of  Kilkenny.  Tlie  establishment  of  these  works  was  the  first  direct 
attempt  made  to  utilize  the  mart)le  product  of  the  soils  in  mo<lem  times.    Tlic 
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works  were  originally  founded  in  the  year  1730  by  Mr.  William  Colles,  a 
descendant  of  an  old  Worcestershire  family^  who.  being  a  man  of  great 
mechanical  genius  and  untiring  energy,  invented  and  brought  to  considerable 
perfection  machinery  adapted  to  the  pui*pose  of  sawing,  polishing,  and  boring 
marble.  He  was  also  the  first  person  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  who  ever 
applied  power  to  the  working  of  marble,  all  the  processes  before  his  time 
having  been  performed  by  hand.  Such  was  the  success  of  his  inventions 
that  the  business  has  ever  since  been  carried  on  continuously  at  Kilkenny, 
and  by  the  same  family,  Mr.  Richard  Colles  being  the  fifth  in  successioti 
from  the  original  founder.  The  works  were  at  first  founded  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  black  fossil  marble  of  Kilkenny,  specimens  of  which,  in  the 
form  of  mantelpieces,  etc.,  may  be  found  all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
manufacture  of  other  marbles,  both  native  and  foreign,  has  from  time  to 
time  been  added,  and  at  present  the  Irish  ^larble  Q>m]>any  manufacture  nine 
or  ten  different  varieties  of  Irish  marbles,  comprising  the  black  and  black 
fossil  marbles  of  Kilkenny,  the  green  serpentine  marbles  of  Gahvay,  and  the 
red.  pink,  and  gray  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  An  extensive  trade  in  these  special- 
ties is  done  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  the  United  States 
import  a  considerable  number  of  columns,  pedestals,  dados,  pavements, 
stef^.  mantelpieces,  curbs,  etc.  The  Irish  Marble  Cuuipany  carry  on  a  large 
business  in  Kilkenny  gray  limestone,  which  lias  1>een  applied  with  great 
success  to  the  restoration  of  Wells  Cathedral  some  years  ago,  and  in  the  new 
buildings  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  Dublin. 

The  Parnell  quarries  at  Arklow^  were  started  by  the  late  Mn  Charles 
Stewart  Paniell,  who  saw  that  the  cutting  of  the  tough  dolerite,  with  wdiich 
the  district  abounds,  into  paving  setts  would  afford  profitable  employment 
to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  He  w^orked  the  quarry  till  his  death. 
giving  at  times  employment  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons.  At 
his  death  the  l>tisiness  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  who  carried  on  the 
work  on  a  small  scale  for  a  couple  of  years,  after  which  they  put  it  up  for 
sale,  and  it  was  bought  as  a  going  concern  by  Mr,  John  Howard  Paniell  for 
£1,200.  There  were  only  about  ten  or  twelve  men  employed  at  the  time,  the 
other  skilled  workmen  who  w^ere  associated  with  the  undertaking  in  its 
earlier  days  under  the  late  Mr.  Paniel!  having  had  to  seek  employment  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  even  America.  Mr,  J.  II.  Parnell  worked  the 
quarry  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late 
Mr.  T.  H.  Falkincr,  brother  of  Sir  Frederick  Falkiner.  Recorder  of  Dublin, 
Since  Mr:  Falkiners  death  his  successors  in  title  continued  to  w^ork  the 
quarry  until  last  September,  when  the  business  was  converted  into  a  limited 
liability  company,  of  which  the  following  are  the  directors:  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  Messrs.  Thomas  Falkiner  (nephews  of  the  late  Mr.  Falkiner),  and 
Mr.  S,  W.  Wood,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  concern.  Considerable  im- 
provements have  recently  been  effected  in  the  equipment  of  the  works,  and 
it  might  be  said  that  practically  a  new  industry  has  been  developed  beside 
the  old  one  of  sett-making.  In  Mr.  Parnell's  time  the  clippings  from  the 
setts  were  regarded  as  so  much  waste,  and  they  were  disposed  of  by  being 
piled  up  in  banks,  an  operation  which  involved  a  considerable  ouday  and 
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procluccil  no  rctiini  L  nder  the  new  manageinent  this  niatcrial»  which  was 
formerly  regarded  as  waste,  is  now  crushed  into  a  very  superior  macadam^ 
for  which  a  ready  market  is  found  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain.  In  removing  the  waste  which  accumulatcfl  under  former 
managetnent,  the  present  proprietors  are  clearing  the  way  for  the  opening 
of  a  new  vein  of  dolcritc»  which  it  is  considered  will  give  them  even  better 
material  for  sett-making  than  they  have  at  present^  althoupli  the  setts  now 
turned  out  are  said  to  have  no  superior  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  The 
company  now  gives  constant  employment  to  about  300  men,  and  pays  a 
monthly  wage  bill  of  something  like  £1.000.  When  the  new  places  are 
opened,^  which  will  be  in  a  short  time  if  the  threatened  closure  of  the  work^ 
is  averted*  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  men  employed  will  be  con- 
siderably increased. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Pamell  had  70  sett-makers  employecl  at  the  works,  but 
the  present  company  has  only  about  half  that  number  employed,  owing  to 
the  great  demand  for  macadam,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  clearing  away 
the  waste  bunks.  The  weekly  wage  of  the  sett-tnaker  varies  from  £2  to 
£4  a  week,  according  to  his  capacity,  and  the  imskilled  workmen  are  paid 
from  15s,  to  20s.  per  week  each.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  sctt- 
makcrs  have  a  IcKral  branch  of  the  Stoneworkers*  L'nion  of  Great  Bntain 
and  Ireland,  and  that,  so  far  as  they  know,  the  employers  favor  the  existence 
of  the  tmion  as  being  calculated  to  tend  towanls  the  bettennent  of  the  men 
generally.  The  proprietors  are  satisfied  that  they  have  tlie  licst  material 
availalile  anywhere*  and  they  easily  secure  a  high  price  for  their  setts.  One 
of  tlic  sett-makers.  Mr.  \Vm.  Kavanagh.  who  has  workcil  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  England,  and  Wales,  and  who  spent  two  years  in  America,  de* 
dares  the  material  to  be  the  most  durable  he  had  ever  seen,  but  consequently 
the  most  difficult  for  the  sett-makers  to  work.  The  English  Corporation 
luive  realized  this,  but  our  Irish  municipal  bodies  have  not  accorded  it  the 
same  recognition.  There  is,  however,  an  increasing  demand  both  for  the 
sett  and  the  macadam  sent  out  by  this  company.  Hearing  this  in  mind  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  quarries  are  a  source  of  wealth  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  tow^n  of  Arklow.  but  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  surrounding  districts 
as  well.  Tliese  farmers,  both  large  and  small,  find  a  convenient  market  for 
their  produce  in  Arklow,  and  many  of  them  also  get  employment  for  their 
men  and  horses  carting  material  for  the  company  w^hen  farming  operations 
are  practically  at  a  standstill.  Yet  the  Rural  District  Council,  which  repre- 
sents the  agricultural  community,  has  threatened  the  annihilation  of  this  in- 
dustry owing  to.  its  parsimoniousness  with  regard  to  tlie  upkeep  of  al>out  a 
mile  of  a  public  road,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  are  responsible. 
The  works  are  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  ,\rklow, 
and  a  short  distance  outside  the  town  a  public  road  branches  of?  the  main 
county  road  leading  to  Wrexford,  and  leads  past  the  railway  siding  at  Kish 
HtU  on  to  the  works,  and  then  on  to  Kilmichael  and  Castletown, 


ANCIENT   ENGLISH   FONTS. 


OME  fine  examples  of  stone  work  in  the  way  of  fonts  arc  to  be 
found  in  modem  American  churches.  There  are  extremely  few, 
however,  that  represent  the  tastes  of  the  early  times  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  older  churches  that  survive  are  mostly  of  denomina- 
tions that  make  no  use  of  fonts  in  their  form  of  worship.  !Mr.  Harry  Hems 
has  written  an  interesting  letter  to  the  **Architects*  Magazine/'  of  London, 
concerning  early  English  fonts.  Mr.  Hems  says  that  he  knows  no  ancient 
fonts  in  England  large  enough  for  the  immersion  of  adults,  although  he  saw 
several  of  mediaeval  dates  w^hile  enjoying  a  long  holiday  in  Italy  last  sum- 
mer. He  adds:  **The  only  modern  instance  I  happen  to  be  personally 
familiar  with  is  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  Torquay — a 
strikingly  handsome  edifice,  built  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Street,  R.  A.,  in  1865-71.  There,  the  font,  fashioned  out  of  an  immense 
block  of  red  (apparently  Tpplepen)  De%^onshire  marhle,  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  under  the  western  tower,  and  is  descended  into  bodily  during  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.     A  flight  of  steps  lead  down  into  it. 

"Outside  ignorance  and  apathy  in  regard  to  the  age  of  fonts  is  remarka- 
ble. Some  ilhin formed  people,  too,  entertain  the  cherished  idea  that  ex- 
amples of  Saxon  fonts  exist  in  our  midst.  There  is  no  fotmdation  whatever 
for  such  a  conclusion.  I  have  twice  within  a  fortnight,  in  the  columns  of 
the  'Western  Times/  a  paper  of  some  local  repute,  had  to  contradict  the 
statements  of  correspondents  who  gravely  declare  the  15th  century  font  in 
S.  Sidweirs,  and  the  Norman  one  in  S.  Mary*s  Steps,  both  old  Exeter 
churches,  are  of  Saxon  origin.  Further,  and  this  throws  an  almost  comical 
sidelight  upon  such  foolish  conclusions,  a  couple  of  mornings  ago  a  'West 
Countrie^  newspaper  assured  its  readers  the  15th  century  font  in  S.  John's, 
in  the  Wilderness  Church,  near  Exmouth,  S.  Devon,  was  Sa.\on.  The 
foundation,  seriously  given,  for  this  assertion  w^as  that  it  bore  the  incised 
date  '91  T;  numerals,  plain  enough  to  the  ordinary  practiced  eye,  the  work 
of  an  ambitious  school  boy — at  some  time — cut  inta  the  face  of  the  soft 
Beer  stone  (out  of  which  it  is  masoned)  by  his  pocket  knife! 

**No  ancient  wooden  fonts,  1  believe,  are  known  to  exist  save  the  one 
that  is,  or  w-as,  at  Cobham  Church,  Surrey  (as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  really 
one  of  lead  surrounded  by  wooden  panels),  and  one  fashioned  out  of  an 
octagonal  block  of  oak,  to  be  seen  in  Efenechtyd  Church,  near  Ruthin.  Of 
leaden  fonts  many  still  remain;  they  are  nearly  all  Norman  date,  and  gen- 
erally circular  on  plan. 

*The  position  of  the  font  in  the  ancient  Englisli  churches  has  nearly 
alw^ays  been  at  the  extreme  wTst  end.  In  instances  where,  upon  plan,  an 
old  church  has  north  and  south-west  porches  opposite  to  one  another*  the 
font  w^as  often  placed  in  the  center  of  tlie  nave  immediately  betw^een  and 
betwixt  the  two.  At  baptisms,  both  porch  doors  were  kept  open,  the  general 
superstition  being  that  upon  these  solenm  functions  the  Holy  Spirit  came  in 
at  the  south  door  and  the  Devil  flew  out  bv  the  north  I" 


CARRARA     MARBLE     EXPORTERS'     ASSOCIATION, 


HERE  has  recently  been  organized  at  Carrara  an  association 
of  marble  cx|>orters,  known  as  the  "Unione  fragli  Esporta- 
i'jri   di    Marnio/*     The  oV>jects   of  this  association,    as  set 
forth   in  a  circular  issued   by  the  president.   Bernardo   Fab- 
bncotii.  arc: 

(1)  To  unite  in  one  association  the  individual  energies  of  the  mem* 
hers  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  developing  the  marble  trade  and 
for  the  protection  of  exporters  and  purchasers  of  marble. 

(2)  To  formulate  and  adopt  from  tinle  to  time  a  tariff  fixing  mini- 
mum prices  under  which  no  metnber  of  the  association  will  be  allowed 
to  sell. 

(3)  To  fix  niles  and  conditions  of  sale. 

This  association  is  composed  of  about  forty  different  firms  and  in- 
dividuals  formerly  acting  independently,  and  comprises  the  leading  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  of  marble  at  Carrara,  Its  formation  is  the  natural 
result  of  a  long  period  of  active  and  severe  competition  between  the  vat 
ions  concerns  who  arc  its  members.  It  will  be,  I  believe,  of  material 
benefit  alike  to  the  exporters  and  to  the  importers  of  Carrara  marble 
throughout  the  world. 

The  trade  between  Carrara  and  the  Uniled  States  has  during  the 
past  year  (1901)  shown  a  decided  increase.  From  an  average  annual 
exportation  of  about  $575,000  during  the  ten  previous  years»  it  has  sud* 
dcnly  jumped  to  $761,812.50  for  1901.  This  advance  of  about  30  per 
cent,  has  brought  the  exportaiions  to  the  highest  pomt  of  which  I  have 
any  record,  and  from  present  indications  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in 
the  amount  during  this  year. 

The  organization  of  such  an  association  as  the  one  mentioned  and 
the  consequent  control  by  it  of  this  large  volume  of  business  must  ncces* 
^rily  be  of  importance  to  our  producers  and  manufacturers  of  marble, 
with  whose  prochict  the  output  of  Carrara  enters  into  direct  compcti- 
doQ ;  and  if  its  objects  as  to  the  regulation  of  prices,  rules  aitd  condt* 
tions  of  sale,  etc.,  can  be  realized,  the  rcsnit  will  doubtless  be  advan* 
tageous  to  them»  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  lends  to  prevent  in  future  un- 
settled conditions  and  at  times  ruinously  low  prices, 

Jas.  A,  Smith,  Consul. 

Leghorn. 


Comment  on  Cimely  Copies 


DEPRESSION  IN  THE  MICA  INDUSTRY  ABROAD. 

HE  mica  industry  t»f  the  Ujh ted  States  is  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition,  owing  to  demands  for  the  material  for 
many  new  pnr poses,  chiefly  electricah  which  liave  made 
possible  the  nse  of  scrap  mica.  Bnt  in  Enrope  mica»  in 
comnion  with  many  other  articles,  sufl^cred  from  the  prevailing  de- 
pression in  trade,  according-  to  the  '* British  Trade  Review."  In  Ger- 
many,  the  commercial  crisis  has  accentuated  the  depression  in  the  elec- 
trical trades.  As  that  country  is  one  of  the  largest  customers  for  In- 
dian mica,  this  has  slackened  demand  generalh^  especially  as  regards 
the  larger-sized  slabs.  While,  the  European  demand  all  round  has  been 
quiet,  stocks  of  good  tiseful  sizes  and  qualities  have  been  in  short  sup- 
ply, and,  should  enquiries  continue  to  run  on  medium  grades  and  the 
larger  remain  neglected,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  values  for  the  smaller 
sizes  will  go  to  a  premium.  Nature  has,  unfortunately,  not  arranged 
the  mica  crystals  in  convenient  lots  of  graded  sizes.  Thus,  taking  Ben- 
gal mica  at  the  present  time»  there  is  no  incentive  to  either  the  European 
or  the  native  mine-owners  to  work  th<^*jr  deposits  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  grades  at  present  mostly  sought  after  are,  perhaps,  Nos.  3,  4  and  5, 
the  latter  either  in  the  form  of  slabs  or  splittings.  To  provide  these 
grades  means  also  the  mining  of  the  larger  crystals  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  stocks  of  the  very  sizes  for  the  sale  of  which  the  mines  mainly 
depend  for  their  profits.  These  remarks  apply  specially  to  Bengal,  bat 
also  to  Madras  in  a  lesser  degree.  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  190 1,  as  compared  with  1900,  show  a  decrease  both  from  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  Owing  to  mica  not  being  classified  by  itself  in  the  official 
returns,  only  approximate  quantities  can  be  arrived  at,  but  Messrs.  Ttd- 
loch  &  Company  estimate  the  imports  from  Calcutta  at  about  6,200  cases, 
and  about  6,100  cases  from  Madras.  Direct  importations  to  Continental 
ports  amount  to  about  400  cases. 

During  1901  South  American  mica  was  also  in  evidence  to  a  larger 
extent,  but  no  detailed  returns  are  obtainable.  Canada  has  also  ex- 
ported a  rather  larger  quantity  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent, 
but  this  description  does  not  attract  much  support  at  present  from  the 
electrical  trades.  Stocks  in  London  in  importers'  hands  of  good  qual- 
ity and  useful  sizes  are  light,  smaller,  indeed,  than  for  some  time  past. 
The  lirm  estimate  that  at  the  present  time  stocks  of  Calcutta  clear  ruby 
and  ruby  stained  do  not  amount  to  over  600  cases.     In  this  estimate  they 
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fxclude  Nos*  5  and  6  grades^  also  films.  As  rci^ards  Madras,  rougMy, 
llicy  esiimate  stocks  of  good  quality  and  salable  sizes  to  amount  to  not 
over  1400  cases.  In  this  case  also  they  eliminate  the  heavy  stocks  of 
Madras  smalls  and  splittings  which  arc  still  in  warehouse,  but  do  not 
come  under  ihc  category  of  good  merchantable  sizes  or  quality.  The 
firm  add  that  the  apathy  shown  !>y  buyers  in  face  of  the  above  g<x>d  sia- 
Usiical  position  is  proof  of  the  current  very  small  consumptiou  by  the 
trade. 


CELTIC  INTERLACE  PATTERNS. 


^^^B^B  BM  largely  toward  Celtic  crosses,  and  some  large  Jind  beautiful  ones 
I^H  ^H  have  recently  been  erected  in  this  cuunlrv',  A  month  or  two 
HKd^Hf  ago  mention  was  made  of  a  monument  of  this  order*  verv  large 
and  costly,  now  being  erected  in  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  for  Judge  An- 
drew Hamilton,  after  a  design  of  Marcus  T.  Revnolds,  of  that  city.  The 
favor  in  which  these  crosses  arc  held  gives  importance  to  the  Celtic  inter- 
laced tracer}',  which  forms  the  appropriate  style  of  ornamentation  for  this 
form  of  monument.  An  excellent  example  of  the  interlaced  ornamentation 
is  to  be  found  on  the  cover  of  Stone  magazine*  designed  by  Mr.  Charles 
drk.  of  Albany. 
A  paper  on  the  process  for  producing  Celtic  interlaced  patterns  was  re- 
cently read  by  ^^r.  Thomas  Cooke  Trench  at  the  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Painters,  held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  It  has  had  a  practical  ap- 
I  plication  in  the  Church  of  St,  Michael.  Clane.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
is  mainly  the  prevention  of  crossings  of  the  ribbons  at  inapposite  places.  Ry 
tlie  French  system  the  artist  first  covered  the  space  to  be  dealt  with  with  lines 
crossing  one  another,  and  woven  in  and  out  like  basket  work.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  join  all  the  ends,  two  and  two  together,  and  finally  he  obliterated 
crossings  here  and  there,  joining  the  ends  thereby  set  free  in  a  manner  dif- 
fering from  that  wbich  they  originally  followed.  Any  one  could  join  ends, 
amy  one  could  obliterate  crossings*  but  the  excellence  of  the  pattern  consisted 
in  the  skill  with  which  those  processes  were  carried  out,  and  therein  lay  the 
art. 

The  development  of  interlaced  pattenis  is  well  adapted  to  occupy  the 
leisure  of  amateurs,  says  **The  Architect  and  Contract  Reporter,'*  of  Lon- 
don. Men  and  women  of  tbat  class  could  hardly  l>e  more  innocently  em- 
ployed during  their  leisure  hours  than  by  adorning  Irish  churches,  where 
there  i*  no  money  to  pay  decorators,  with  the  ancient  forms,  which  easily 
am  be  inade  to  appear  as  if  they  were  without  beginning  or  end.  But  if  the 
work  can  in  that  way  be  produced  gratuitously  or  for  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials employed,  it  is  not  to  be  suppK)sed  that  members  of  the  Association  of 
Master  Painters  w*ould  undertake  contracts  on  similar  terms.  Much  is  now 
said  about  the  beauty  of  Celtic  ornament,  but  there  is  a  general  agreonent 
tliat  its  financial  aspects  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
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The  H,  M.  Dal  toil  Sione  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Boonville,  Ind,,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $45,CH>0.  The  officers  are : 
President,  C  P.  White,  of  Boonevillc,  Ind ; 
secretary,  John  P.  Weycrbachcr,  of  Boon- 
vjlle.  Ind.;  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. H.  M,  DaUon,  Hopkins ville,  Ky.  Mr. 
White  is  the  president  of  a  lumber  com- 
pany and  is  a  large  road  contractor.  Mr, 
Dalton  is  an  experienced  quarryman,  who 
began  operations  at  Hopkinsville  in  1896, 
His  business  soon  grew  to  large  propor- 
tions, and  a  very  complete  plant  has  grad- 
ually been  erected.  The  present  incorpora- 
tion is  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
business  by  increased  capital.  New  and 
improAcd  machinery  will  be  added.  The 
company  owns  150  acres  of  stone  land  and 
will  deal  in  building  and  crushed  stone. 

The  Medina  Stone  Company,  of  Newport, 
Penn.,  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware  to  engage  in  stone  quar- 
r>ing.     The  capital  is  $75,(K)0. 

A  new  quarry  will  be  opened  on  the 
south  side  of  Hogansvillct  Ga.,  by  the 
Middle  Georgia  Granite  Company.  The 
intone  is  declared  to  be  of  high  grade. 

The  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  Granite 
Company  have  shipped  from  their  quarries 
at  North  Jay,  Me.,  a  second  large  block  of 
granite  for  the  Smith  Memorial  Arch,  Fair- 
mount  Park.  Philadelphia.  The  stone  mcas- 
ured  8  by  12  by  -i  feet. 

Luckenmeyer  Bros.,  of  Melrose,  Minn., 
have  purchased  the  Drake  granite  cjuarry. 
three  miles  from  St.  Cloud,  from  the  Frank- 
lin Investment  Company  of  St.  Paul.  The 
property  conj;ists  of  eleven  acres.  The  new 
owners  will  begin  to  operate  the  quarry  at 
once. 

The  quarry  of  Libersont,  Inncs  &  Cruick- 
shank,  at  Webstcrville,  Vt.,  has  just  been 
equipped  with  a  new  75-ton  derrick  and 
hoist. 

M.  G.  Ryan  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who 


purchased  23  acres  at  the  Settlement  quar 
ries,  Stonington,  Me,,  some  time  ago,  hav« 
been   at   work   for    six   months,   and   have 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  equipping  a^ 
modern   plant.     A   crib   dock,    150    feet   in 
length,  has  been  completed.    A  double  track 
gravity  railroad,  735  feet  in  length,  has  been 
built,  and  by  April   1  the  entire  plant  will 
be  ready  for  operation.    The  firm  lias  the 
contract  for  furnishing  the  granite  for  the 
approaches  to  the  new  East  River  brigdc. 
New  York,  on  both  sides.     It  is  expected 
that   they    will    give    employment    at    their 
quarries  to  150  or  20(1  men  when  the  season  , 
opens. 

Parker,  Ryan  &  Co.,  who  purchased  the^ 
Goss  &  Small  quarry  on  Crotch  Island, 
i\lc.,  some  months  ago,  are  installing  a  com- 
l>lete  compressed  air  plant.  This  will  be 
used  in  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  drills, 
derricks,  etc.  It  is  the  first  plant  of  the 
kind  in  Maine. 

The  quarry  of  the  recently  organized 
Wnbash  Stone  Company,  of  Stcubenvillc, 
O,.  is  on  Lung  Run,  near  Dillon  vale,  on  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  The 
stone  is  of  a  blue-gray  color  and  of  fine 
quality. 

Edward  W.  Burger  has  leased  a  quarry 
in  the  Valley-of-the-Rocks,  near  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  will  instal  a  crusher.  Mr.  Bur- 
ger Will  engage  in  contracting  and  road 
construction. 

The  quarries  at  Granite^  near  Woodstock, 
Md.,  have  begun  operations  and  a  busy 
season  is  expected. 

The  firm  of  Swingle  Sc  Falconer  has  pur- 
chased the  dark  granite  quarry  of  Elcock 
&  Sons,  at  Quincy,  one  of  the  largest  in 
that  section. 

Erie  County  is  considering  the  question 

For  sawing  stone  Frenier*s  Sand  Feed 
is  absolutely  required  to  increase  the  saw- 
ing and  reduce  the  cost.  Is  used  by  the 
largest  firms.     Write  for  prices.— Adv, 
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^ol  emplDfing  its  prUontrs  in  quarrying 
(or  road  btitlding, 
F<  Juhn»on   wiU    of^n  a    stone  and 

try  in  VVcat  Coatcsville,  Pa. 
'^Dtrckcr's  Creek  Stone  and  Sand 
"Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Mor- 
gantown.  W,  Va.,  for  quarrying  sand  and 
stone  The  capital  stock  is  $i5,<XK),  and 
the  incorporators  arc  G,  C.  Sturgisi.  J.  A. 
Martin.  E.  T.  Scltultx.  R.  A  Vance  and  F 
P.  Corbin,  all  of  X!organtown. 
Korman  Lind!»ay  has  purchased  the  in- 
^terest  of  Alexander  Morrison  in  the  Blue 
ttntain  granite  quarry*  at  South  Rye* 
P.  Vt 

R.  VV.  Davis  has  opened  a  quarry  at 
Sugar  Hill,  near  Washington.  Pa, 

The  Erie  Railway  Company  is  negotial- 
ing  for  the  J,  S.  Wright  quarry  at  Scio. 
N.  Y.  If  the  stone  proves  satisfactory  a 
muhcr  will  be  installed  and  the  product 
[ti»ed  for  balLiiiting. 

Frank  Ilagan  has  opened  a  quarry  near 
I  HopwocKl,  Pa.,  and  is  geting  out  stone  for 

llttX. 

The   Magwire  quarry   on  the   Saugertics 

foad«  near  Kingston,    which  w^k^  operated 

■  last  jrcar  by  the  Kingston  Limestone  Quar- 

'  Tying  and  Contracting  Company,  and  was 

recently   sold    to    Eugene    Beales,    will    be 

opened  at  once  with  a  full  force  of  men. 

McKusick«  Han^nii  &  Hinckley  have 
purchased  a  granite  quarry  at  the  Ledge, 
New  Brunswick,  jtut  over  the  border  from 
Calais,  The  quarry  contains  stone  of  the 
blue- gray  variety. 
New  York  parties  have  bought  the  old 
rcws  granite  quarry  on  the  Alfred 
near  Biddeford,  Me.  John  Lcavilt. 
f^a  well-known  stone  contractor,  is  the  sup- 
erintendent in   charge. 

Tlic  Delaware  Granite  and  Mining  Com- 
pany»  of  Wilmington,  has  begun  once  more 
the  shipment  of  stone  to  Gloucester.  N.  J., 
where  it  ha*  a  large  paving  contract 

The  Hamilton  Stone  ana  Quarry   Com* 
pany.    of    Muncie,    Ind.,    which    has    been 
ridle  for  a  yean  has  ordered  new  machin- 
ery and   will  begin  operations  as  soon  as 
[it  is  installed. 

The  New  Ulin,  Minn.,  Stone  Company. 

I  which  has  been  in  operation  only  a  short 

time,   has  already  declared  an  ^  per  cent 

dividend      The  company  hopes  to  build  a 

I  switch   to  Its  quarry,  which  is  east  of  the 

[city*  and  will  then  erect  a  crushing  plant. 

The  Fit  Form  for  the  Baluster. 

Balusterft  (which  Ttali^in  artist^  invented) 
jire  obviously  miniature  colutnns,  but  not 
[copied  from  column*.  No,  they  are  truly 
I  imitated,  modi^ed  to  their  les»  Mmctural, 


more  decorative  station  by  a  sacrifice  of 

structural  to  decorative  fitnc?**.  i.  e..  of 
statical  to  mere  formal  beauty.  Statical 
beauty  is  most  fully  developed  m  the  Doric 
column,  but  mere  cumor^ihy  atuined  its 
perfection  in  the  ancient  vases.  Take  a 
column  and  a  vase  reduced  to  the  same 
height  and  drawn  on  the  same  axial  line, 
and  draw  a  third  outline  whovc  urdmatcs 
sliall  everywhere  be  a  njcan  tictwccn  those 
of  the  column  and  the  vase,  there  will  be 
obiained  a  form  fit  for  a  baluster,  says 
"The  Architect  and  Contract  Reporter,'* 
The  baluster  (the  most  successful  novelty 
ever  introduced  by  the  moderns),  if  not  an 
invention  of  genius,  was  at  least  one  of  re- 
fined taste.  It  fell  however,  before  the 
popular  English  notion  of  lightness. 
Those  who  think  a  building  is  rendered 
light  by  the  omission  or  utmost  possible 
reduction  of  eaves  and  other  projections 
(i.  e.»  by  giving  it  as  much  as  po^tnible  the 
appearance  of  a  solid  block)  think,  of 
course^  that  the  balustrade  is  heavier  than 
a  massive  solid  dado  (taken  from  the  foot 
of  a  building  to  be  placed  on  the  top), 
and  looks  heavier  than  a  row  of  square 
sticks,  in  which  the  opposite  qualities  of 
flimsy  substance  and  the  severest  gravity 
of  form  of  course  neutraUze  each  other, 
and  produce  sheer  negation  of  art  by  them* 
selves;  but  in  a  composition,  positive  ugli- 
ness, positive  anti-art,  which  is  indeed 
what  lightness  generally  means  with  us. 


Egg-Shell   Finish  for  Granite. 

The  rebuilding  of  London  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  great  increase  in  site  val- 
ues. As  a  consequence  old  and  dilapidated 
premises  arc  being  rapidly  cleared  away, 
and  the  sites  occupied  by  subsUnttal  build- 
ings, good  for  some  generations.  The 
handsome  addition  to  the  line  of  frontage 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road  has  recently  been 
creeled  in  the  shape  of  the  rebuilt  Apollo 
Tavern — a  five-storied  building,  supported 
on  massive  columns  of  Swedish  granite. 
These  ^crc  the  work  of  Messrs,  Arthur 
Lee  &   Bros,.  Ltd.  Bristol 

The  same  firm  is  occupied  in  the  erec^ 
tion  of  the  granite  front  for  the  new  prcm^ 
ises  of  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  at 
Brighton.  This  is  being  carried  out  in  a 
style  known  as  egg-shell  finish,  the  surface 
of  the  granite  being  stifTidently  smooth  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  material,  but  not 
so  highly  polished  as  to  relied  bright  lines 
of  light.  One  striking  feature  of  the  build- 
ing will  br  the  principal  doorway,  which 
will  be  carved  in  high  relief.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  building  will  ht  carried  otit 
in  Bath  stone. 


JVIarbU  and  Granite 


John  L.  Goss  has  upcned  liib  sheds  on 
Moose  kland,  Me,,  for  ^tonecuttiiig.  One 
of  his  latest  coTitracis  is  for  furnishing  pilas- 
ters and  foiJiKlation  stone  for  the  new  Har- 
vard dormitory. 

Worden  Brothers  have  tuade  extensive 
improvements  in  their  marble  and  granite 
works  at  Daniivilk%  N.  Y.  A  new  poUsh- 
ing  mill  has  been  erected,  and  a  new  com- 
pressor and  pneumatic  tools  added.  The 
business  was  established  in  1885  and  has 
been  very  prosperous.  Until  189H  all  the 
manufacturing  was  done  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  hut  in  that  year  the  works 
were  removed  to  Dansville.  The  firm  has 
branches  in  several  cities  in  western  New 
York, 

James  B.  Clow  &  Son  will  erect  a  new 
marble  mill,  .'>4  x  21U  feet  and  costing  $50,- 
000,  on  St)vnh  Western  avenue,  near  Twen- 
ty-fourth street,  Chicago. 

The  contract  for  the  marhic  work  for  the 
ground  tloor  of  the  Stale  house,  Topeka. 
Rjiii.,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Peoria  Stone 
and  Marl)lc  Works,  of  Peoria,  111.  Its  bid 
was  $17,5U'J.  The  contract  includes  marble 
tihng  for  the  flonr  and  marble  wainscoting 
for  the  corridors  and  rotunda. 

Charles  A,  Goodwin  will  establish  a  mar- 
ble and  granite  works  at  Raleigh^  N,  C.  He- 
will  do  not  only  monumental  work,  but  also 
all  kinds  of  cut  stone  work  for  building. 
Mr.  Goodwin  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  R  a  If  i g li  Marble  Wo  rks . 

The  Machias  Granite  Co.,  of  Machias. 
Me.,  has  sold  its  monumental  business  to 
•Calvin  Butler,  of  Sullivan,  and  W'dliam 
Scott,  of  West  Eden,  Me.,  who  will  do 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Butler  & 
Scott.  The  transfer  included  the  polishing 
mills,  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  but  not  the 
stock  of  monuments  on  hand. 

On  May  17.  1901,  J.  V.  Bycklin  and  Gus- 
tav  Mackey  were  killed  by  the  breaking  of 
a  derrick  t>oom  in  the  quarries  of  the  W^ebb 
Granite  &  Construction  Company,  at  Marl- 
boro, N.  H.  Their  administrator  sued  the 
company  for  $7,000  damages  for  each.  The 
jury  awarded  damages  in  the  case  of  Byck- 
lin at  $LW5.84,  and  in  the  case  of  Mackey, 
$i*i;i50.     The  company  has  appealed. 

Litigation  has  arisen  between  the  United 
States  Marble  Company  and  the  Colonial 
Marble  Company,  of  Spokane.  The  former 
company  brought  suit  against  the  latter  for 


$100,ou<i  damages,  clahuing  that    the  Colo- 
nial Company  w^as  using  samples  and  print-  | 
ed  matter  of  the   United    Slates   Company  | 
to  develop  its  own  business.     The  Colonial 
Company  rejoined  with  a  $50JMI0  libel  suit 
against  the  United  States  Company. 

Because  of  trouble  between  the  Quincy 
and  the  Barre  associations  arising  over  the 
strike  two  years  ago»  the  Quincy  organiza- 
tion sought  to  withdraw  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Granite  Manufacturers"  Association  at 
the  recent  meeting.  During  the  trouble 
with  the  cutters  two  years  ago,  the  Barre 
manufacturers  ^settled  without  a  strike, 
while  at  Quincy  the  men  were  out  several 
weeks.  The  Quincy  association  thought  all 
members  of  the  New  England  association 
should  have  stood  by  each  other.  After  a 
long  discussion  it  was  voted  not  to  accept 
Quincy's  withdrawaL  but  to  pay  the 
Quincy  association  $1,012,  due  from  the 
Barre  association. 

A.  E.  Torrelle,  of  Spokane,  has  purchased 
three  marble  claiius,  consisting  of  t>0  acres, 
near  Bossburg.  Wash.  A  company  will  be 
formed  to  develop  ihc  property,  and  a  plant 
will  he  installed  in  the  spring.  The  mar- 
ble is  white,  dove,  brown,  blue,  gray  and 
variegated  in  color. 

Peter  C.  Foley,  the  well-known  marble 
and  granite  man  of  Olean,  N,  Y.,  has  been 
elected  mayor  of  thai  city  by  3<H)  majorily. 
Mr.  Foley  is  a  Democrat,  and  the  ciiy  is 
>t rough'  Republican. 

C.  \\\  Cull  en  and  William  H.  Wilson  will 
open  a  marble  yard  on  Pine  street,  George- 
town, Del. 

The  Standard  Marble  Company,  of  Spo- 
kane. Wash,,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $150.{>OO. 

James  Mackay,  president  of  the  Barre 
hoard  of  aldermen  and  a  member  of  the 
granite  manufacturing  firm  of  Imlah  &  Co,, 
has  accepted  the  management  of  the  new 
granite  exchange,  with  central  office  at 
Barre.  Mr,  Mack  ay  is  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, ami  went  to  Barre  15  years  ago.  He 
was  for  three  years  president  of  the  Barre 
Granite  Manufacturers'  Association, 

For  sawing  marble  and  granite,  put  id 
Frenier's  Sand  Feed.  It  saves  labor  and 
does  more  and  better  sawing.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices, 
—Adv. 
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The  New  York  *Timcs"  5ay«:  "A  com 
liirijitfon  IS  being  forntcc!  of  the  quarry 
ownrr<i  ^n<1  marble  dealer"^,  the  cffori.  at 
thn  ttnic,  bring  almusi  entirety  confined 
to  chose  engAgcd  in  the  bnsincs^i  in  thi<; 
city.  But,  if  the  prebminaric*  are  suc- 
cessfully armnged^  it  is  intended  to  so  ex- 
lend  the  cnrjHyration  that  ii  will  embrace 
every  marble  firm  or  quarry  owner  of  any 

asei.|uence  m  the  United  States.  The 
'  principat  firms  in  New  York  inicrcMcd  in 
the  movement  are  BattcrK^n  &  Ei^ele  of 
Eleventh  avenue,  Fisher  &  Co,  of  Houston 
ttreet,  and  John  A.  Shipway  &  Brother  of 
Locust  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  fifth  f^rreel." 

The  Bay  State  Pink  Granite  Company 
ha«  vacated  its*  ofhce<i  at  Worcester,  Mais.« 
occtkpied  for  a  number  of  years,  and  re- 
moveil  itK  books  to  New  York,  where  its 
liC9dqoarter%  will  hereafter  l>e. 

The  Wei 5 4  It  Jennett  Marble  Company. 
of  St,  I^ui«,  Mo.,  has  l>ecn  incorporated  bv 
Jo*eph  Weiss  George  Jennclic,  John  Fau 
»ek  and  others. 

The  Gnat  Northern  and  Northern  Pa- 
ctfic  companies  will  grant  a  reduction  on 
monumental  freight  rates  between  St  Cloud 
and  St.  Paul,  from  ti  centi^  to  17  centi  per 
hundred. 

The  Rut  land*  Florence  Marble  Company 
will  erect  a  ftore  and  f»flfice  btnlding  and 
•evrral  dwelltngf^  at  Florence.  Vt,,  in  the 
opting.  The  company  will  al*o  engage  in 
Arming  on  an  exten5tve  scale. 

The  Fox- Becker  Granite  Company,  of 
Middlrtown.  Conti.,  hats  Iwen  incorporated, 
mnth  a  capital  Mock  of  $:^rK<HH>^  by  James  C. 
Fo)i.  Frederick  C.  Becker,  and  Richard  1-. 
Btiell  all  of  Middletown. 

John  Wolf,  a  granite  dealer  of  Quincy. 
Mu&.,  ba%   filed  a   petition   in   bankruptcy. 

Btiabilitie^    of    $2.7(U,T«»     and     assets 
Zentn  Marble  &  Granite  Works,  of 
ni<  ha%  increased  its  capita]  «tock 
Pt^^nt  to  $2.V»nVi 
ganization     o!     the     Vennont 
Marble  Company. 

Whcn   thf    Vemiofil    Marble    Company 

m^  organtied  in  1880,  in  view  of  the  fact 

thai  tt»  capital  Mock  wa§  in  excess  of  the 

lupiotnit  of  capitalixation  allowed  to  a  cor* 

atton  organtfed  under  the  general  laws 

the  State  of  Vermont,  and  t)ecause  there 
wcfr  New  York  parties  largely  interested 
in  the  enterprise,  the  charter  of  the  cor- 
po ration  wa%  taken  out  under  the  law*  of 
the  Slate  of  New  York. 

Hf  act  of  the   LegiKlatuFe  of  Vermont. 


approved  No\Tmber  27,  18M»  the  company 
was  authorized  to  reorganise  under  the 
law«k  of  that  State.  Some  obstacles  inter- 
vened to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
that  purpose  at  the  time  as  desired  by  the 
Vertnonl  stuckholdcri.  but  during  the  pa&t 
year  the  Vermont  Marble  Con»pany.  a  Ver- 
mont corpc»ration,  ha&  been  organized  un- 
der the  act  of  the  Lc^i^larnrc  above  re* 
ferred    to.    and    ha;*    st  to   all    the 

property  of  whatsoever  1  whereso- 

ever situated  of  the  New  York  ci»rporation. 
which  has  gone  into  voluntary  liciuidation. 
The  Vermont  Marble  Comp;<ny,  a  Ver- 
mont corporation,  in  succeeding  to  the 
property  of  the  New  York  corporation  ex- 
pressly a^^umed  all  of  it*  bonds,  contract* 
and  other  obligations.  The  Vermont  com- 
pany has  long  been  practically  a  Vermont 
company  as  it  has  been  managed  by  Ver* 
mont  men  and  Senator  Proctor  ha«  for 
many  years  owned  a  majority  of  its  stock. 
It  has  now  become  exclusively  a  Vermom 
enterprise,  as  its  entire  capital  stock  h  held 
by  Senator  Proctor  and  by  those  who  arc 
actively  connected  locally  with  the  man- 
agement and  direction  of  its  affairs,  The 
directors  are:  President,  Fletcher  D  Proc* 
tor;  vice-president  and  counsel.  Frank  C 
Partridge;  treasurer,  Edmund  R.  Morse; 
superintendent  Center  Rutland  division,  S, 
A.  Howard;  superintendent  of  sales  and 
chief  marble  expert.  B.  F-  Taylor;  secre- 
tary and  Superintendent  i»f  tinishing  depart- 
ment. W.  E  Higbec:  superintendent 
Proctor  division  and  chief  engineer.  George 
H,  Davis;  superintendent  West  Rutland 
division,  (George  C.  Robinson- 
All  the  direct »»rs  and  *ottie  of  the  others 
in  more  responsible  positions  in  the  busi- 
ness are  stockholders.  The  company  cm* 
ploys  at  Its  quarries  and  mills  at  Proctor. 
West  Rutland,  Center  Rutland  and  Pitts- 
ford  from  2,(K)0  to  2,5r)0  men.  It  has 
branches  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia. Cleveland.  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  and  ships  marble  to  Aus- 
tralia, India.  China,  Japan,  Europe,  and 
practically  to  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world. 


Waitt  a  Stone  Bridge. 
T  Ian  ford  is  to  build  a  new  bridge 
over  the  Connedfcut  River,  and  various 
styles  of  stmceirc  have  been  suggested 
The  almost  unanimous  sentiment  «eem  to 
be  in  favor  of  a  stone  rather  than  i  steel 
bridge  Ihe  Board  of  Tmde  has  passed 
a  resolution  to  this  effect,  and  the  Land- 
lords' Association  has  urged  llie  Common 
Council  and  the  Bridge  Commission  to  d<* 
cide  in  favor  of  a  stone  bridge. 


Lttnedtone  and  Sanddtonc 


Captain  Henry  Henley  has  retired  from 
the  Henley  Stone  Company,  of  Bloom ing- 
ton,  Ind,  his  interests  having  been  jmr- 
chased  by  his  partners.  The  narnc  nf  the 
company  has  been  changed  to  the  Soitlh 
Side  Stone  Company.  Captain  Henley's 
place  as  president  is  taken  by  John  Camp- 
bell, who  will  continue  to  superintend  the 
plant. 

The  Yawgcr  &  Battlefield  Stone  Con- 
tracting Company  has  pitrchased  the  Smith 
quarries  at  Lndlow  Falls,  0.>  and  it  will 
also  open  additional  quarries.  From  sixty 
to  lUO  men  will  be  employed.  The  com- 
pany has  already  four  large  steam  hoists 
and  two  crushers  of  the  largest  size. 

It  is  authoritatively  announced  that  the 
Allegheny  quarries  at  Sandstone,  near  Lan- 
caster, O.,  will  resume  operations  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits.  There  was  a  ru- 
mor that  they  would  be  closed. 

The  sale  of  the  property  of  the  Kingston 
Limestone  Quarrying  and  Contracting  Com- 
pany, in  the  town  of  Ulster,  was  to  have 
taken  place  recently.  Objection  to  the  sale 
was  made  by  parties  who  held  mechanics* 
liens  against  the  building  and  who  leased 
the  quarry  lo  the  company.  Therefore,  it 
was  announced  that  the  equity  of  the  trus- 
tee alone  would  be  offered  for  s*ile.  After 
a  little  bidding,  it  was  sold  to  J.  W,  Good- 
hue, of  New  York*  for  $4.*X)0,  The  latter 
represented  Eugene  J.  Beal,  who  was  an  of- 
ficer of  the  company  and  is  supposed  to  have 
dropped  a  considerable  sum  in  'Starting  the 
enterprise-  It  is  believed  that  further  liti- 
gation will  follow. 

Former  State  Comptroller  James  A.  Rnh- 
erts,  who  has  been  one  i<f  the  foremost  men 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Medina  sand- 
stone combination,  says:  **Thcre  h  no  in- 
tention to  advance  the  price  of  the  stone. 
The  company  has  been  formed  merely  to 
place  the  stone  on  the  market  without  add- 
ing lo  the  cost  of  the  stone.  The  supply  is 
limited,  but  the  price  will  not  he  advanced. 
The  strip  of  land  in  Orleans  County  is  the 
only  place  in  this  State  where  Medina  stone 
can  be  quarried.  Still  the  stone  will  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  same  rates  which  have  hith- 
erto prevailed.** 

William  Lockhard,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Pittsburg,  together  with  a  party  of 
capitalists,   have  formed   a   syndicate  with 


$2,1)1  Mi.ui  10  capital  for  the  development  of 
the  coal,  limestone  and  fireclay  deposits  of 
Lawrence  and  Butler  counties*  Pa.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  l«»sed  and 
operations  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary legal  formalities  have  been  gone 
through  with.  The  company  has  purchased 
all  the  Slippery  Rock  territory  and  is  pre- 
paring to  build  a  railroad  luie  through  the 
holdings  of  the  company  to  enable  it  to  take 
out  the  limestone  and  fireclay.  All  the  land 
of  this  nature  in  the  western  part  of  But- 
ler County  has  been  placed  under  lease  and 
all  of  that  lying  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Lawrence  County,  adjoining  the  Slippery 
Rock  creek,  John  S,  Wertenbach  &  Co.,  of 
McKec sport,  will  probably  have  the  con- 
tract of  stripping  the  stone  and  taking  out 
the  clay. 

All  of  the  Indiana  Representatives  and 
Senators  have  signed  a  peiiiion  to  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Treasury  asking  that  Indiana 
limestone  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
new   federal   building  at   Indianapolis. 

Attorney  Louis  T.  Kurtz,  Edwin  E.  Mar- 
shall and  M.  VV.  Leslie,  of  New  Castle, 
and  Thomas  Black,  of  Eastbrook,  have  pur- 
chased 150  acres  of  fine  limestone  land  at 
Eastbrook,  Pa,  The  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany has  agreed  to  build  a  track  lo  the 
property,  and  operations  are  to  be  begun 
in  the  spring. 

The  American  Lithographing  Stone  Co 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Arizona,  with  a  million  shares  of  stock 
authorized.  The  directors  are:  Charles 
Neidhart,  W,  J.  Aborn,  H.  W.  Fleming  and 
E.  S.  Eldridge.  Cleveland;  E.  A.  Biery. 
J,  A.  Fuller  and  M.  L.  Williams,  Warren, 
O. ;  C.  M.  Rice  and  Henry  Herbert,  New- 
ton Falls,  O.  The  officers  arc:  President, 
Charles  Neidhart;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
C  M.  Rice.  This  company  has  35  mining 
claims  in  Otero  county,  New  Mexico,  which 
is  underlaid  with  a  fine  quality  of  lithe- 
graphing  stone.  The  company  proposes  to 
develop  the  claims. 

Mrs.  David  L.  Goodrich  has  sold  her 
quarry  at  Albion  to  the  new  Medina  Sand- 
stone  Company. 

The  largest  limestone  and  sandstone  saw- 
ing firms  are  using  Frenier*s  Sand  Feed  for 
feeding  the  sand  or  shot  to  their  gangs. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. — Adv, 
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Tbe  business  of  Rightmycr  &  Shoch, 
blurMonc  dealers  of  Ruwlcsburg,  W.  Va,, 
h^»  brcn  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  Mr* 
J.  R.  Smoot,  Ml  Ncwburg,  W.  Va.  ha'* 
bought  Mr.  ShocVs  entire  mtcresl,  and  tbc 
lalter  rctirciL  Tbe  business  wil!  now  rap- 
idly be  paMted  lo  the  front,  as  Mr.  Smoot  is 
abundantly  able  to  place  to  its  credit  the 
nrceik>ary  fnnds  to  operate  it  in  the  mo^il 
swcce^^ful  way.  There  will  be  put  into  the 
plant  the  most  up-to-date  machinery,  such 
Bs  traveling  crane**  sf^aw^  planers,  rubbing 
beds,  etc.  The  busincs**  will  hereafter  be 
known  a^s  the  Pre-^ion  Blue  stone  Company. 
The  new*  concern  should  have  a  li%Tly  trade. 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  cities,  as 
ihe  quarry  is  located  midway  between  them. 
and  stone  can  be  landed  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  at  the  same  prices. 

Metsri,  Hale  &  Brunton.  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  arc  meeting  with  great  success  in 
the  pn»ductif>n  o(  Larimer  County  red 
Mnd!»1une.  The  firm  is  made  up  of  Arthur 
Hale  and  Thomas  T,  Bnmion,  and  has  of- 
fice* in  the  Kitiredge  Building.  The  quar 
ries  are  located  five  miles  due  west  of  Fort 
CoUinK  in  Larinicr  Cotinty,  about  seventy 
itiilr*>  north  of  Denver,  on  a  spur  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad.  The  firm  is 
at  the  present  time  the  only  one  quarrying 
red  sandstone  of  this  kind  in  the  State.  A 
Nimpte  of  the  stone  from  the  Hale  &  Brim- 
ion  qtuirry  i§  now  in  the  office  of  thi« 
magattne.  It  is  one  of  about  20i)  which 
m»H  ^wed  from  the  *iatne  block,  and  is  said 
lo  rcpre^em  a  fair  average  of  the  run  of 
the  quarry  Tt  bears  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  finen  samples  of  the  C4>rse- 
bin  Scotch  red  stone.  It  is  almost  iden- 
tical in  coloring,  being  the  slightest  shade 
tifhtrr.  while  it  h  somewhat  finer  in  tex- 
ture^ The  color  is  remarkably  uniform* 
bavifig  mmc  of  tbo»c  vein*  of  darker  tint 
so   frequently   found   in   Corsehill    stone. 

The  l^rimcr  County  stones  have  been 
Qsrd  to  a  considerable  extent  m  iJenver  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  architectural 
beauty  t>f  the  city,  They  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  stand  the  weather,  Messrs. 
Hale  &  Brunt  on  are  now  introducing  their 
%tone  at  Mijisouri  River  jioints.  where  it  is 
itircttng  with  high  favor.  The  red  sand- 
cnyp'^  "Jtit  at  several  places  on  the  east 
of  the  mountains  between  Trinidad 
the  Wyoming  line,  but  differs  greatly 
ip  ciiaracter  at  di»Terem  places.  At  Mani- 
it  inaken  a  **tiarden  of  the  Gixls,'*  5o 
Ifftil  in  if*  bewitching  color  effects  ihM 
&s  inspired  the  painters  and  the  poets. 
Btft  if  If  susceptible  to  changes  in  tempera- 
titfc,  and  the  action  of  the  wind  and  water 
affrct  it  1KJ  a»  to  make  it  of  little  use   in 


the  habitations  of  man.  The  Fort  Colli ni 
stone,  however,  is  a  norlheni  stone  and  is 
harder  in  texture  and  will  withMand  th€ 
severities  of  cver>*  ctitnaie  lo  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  The  stone  tools  finely,  i% 
not  refractory  under  the  saw  and  can  be 
obtained  in  great  lengths.  It  runs  in  some 
of  the  beds  a  distance  of  Huo  feet  without 
a  break-  Messrs  Hale  &  Bnmton  have  a 
supply  of  the  stone  that  is  practically  un- 
limited. They  quarry  it  in  large  blocks, 
using  the  Sullivan  mining  drill  with  Mcam 
head  for  all  drillmg.  Vcr>'  little  powder 
is  employed,  as  it  is  possible  to  cut  all 
round  a  block  with  the  dnll  and  then  break 
it  into  smaller  sizes  with  the  plug  and 
feather. 

The  Indiana  limestone  producers  have 
met  again  and  agreed  to  maintain  prices 
for  the  present  year,  The  situation  is  gen- 
erally considered  satisfactory  as  to  the  fu- 
ture stone  trade-  Considerable  new  busi- 
ness has  developed,  and  the  indications  are 
for  the  bc*t  season  in  the  oolitic  belt. 


A    Tribute   to   Indiana    Limestone. 

D.  A.  Sutherland,  of  Columbus,  Ind.« 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  Indianapolis 
"Journal."  in  which  he  sa>»: 

"I  have  noticed  lately  a  great  deal  of 
comment  upon  the  durability  of  Indiana 
limestone  and  the  probability  of  other  than 
the  Indiana  product  being  used  in  the  pro* 
posed  public  building  to  be  erected  at  an 
early  date  at  Indianapolis.  It  i*  natural 
when  an  Indianan  goes  East  and  sees  the 
fine  office  and  pubhc  buildings  that  he  in- 
quire and  wonder  w^hat  kind  of  material  has 
been  used.  The  writer  having  just  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  substantial  otlice  buildings 
in  New  Jersey  and  the  entire  East  is  able 
to  give  some  information  in  favor  of  the 
Indiana  product.  About  ten  years  ago  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America  put  up  a  large  building  tn  Newark. 
N-  J-.  and  used  for  exterior  purposes  Bed- 
ford limestone.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
company  has  added  three  additit)n«Tl  build- 
ings, and,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Charles  R.  Hedden.  builder,  nearly  2^0,000 
cubic  feet,  or  23,0*^i  tons  of  this  Indiana 
limestone  was  used.  If  there  had  been  the 
remotest  quei^lion  of  its  durahilily  the 
company  would  not  have  used  this  stone 
in  the  last  buildings  just  erected.  I  think 
these  magnificent  buildings  can  be  cited  to 
prove  there  is  no  !>uperior  quality  of  build* 
ing  material  anywhere,  and  the  company 
above  referred  to  would  no  doubt  gladly 
attest  its  praise  for  Indiana  limestone." 


Stone  Cradc  ffotes 


The  Caspari^  Stone  Co.,  of  Columbia,  0.» 
has  let  coiUnicts  for  a  new  and  larger  plant 
to  replace  the  one  recently  hurned.  with  a 

loss  of  $,'j(l,<MK), 

William  Pftin  &  Co.,  cut  stone  dealers^  of 
West  Snperinr.  deny  the  report  that  they 
will  remove  their  plant  to  West  Duhith,  al- 
though inducements  have  hcen  offered  them. 
The  comtJany  employs  thirty- five  men.  most 
of  them  in  the  large  cutting  sheds  which 
have  jti^t  Iteen  erected.  They  are  cutting 
the  stone  for  a  large  numher  of  bnildings, 
among  them  the  Cf>urt  house  at  Olivia, 
Minn,,  the  Carnegie  library  at  Fargo,  ihe 
high  scliCMjl  at  Abcrdfcn.  N.  D.,  and  the 
Steel  Trust  budding  in  Dninth. 

The  Keystone  White  Sand  Co.*  operating 
a  sand  mill  near  Hancock  Station,  Md., 
has  heen  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $.50,000. 

The  East  Conshoh<»cken  Quarry  Com* 
pany  has  filed  a  bill  in  ecpiity  against  the 
owners  of  the  quarrj"  at  Conshohucken,  Pa., 
which  it  leases,  asking  an  injunction  against 
eviction.  The  company  claims  that  it  has 
made  many  permanent  improvements  to  the 
property,  and  that  now  the  owners  seek  io 
evict  them  in  order  to  relet  the  property  at 
a  higher  rental  to  William  Dunn  &  Co. 

Michael  J.  O'Connor,  Ernest  Walker  and 
George  A.  0*Connor,  of  Hartford.  Conn., 
have  incorporated  the  Windsor  Cut  Stone 
Company,  of  that  city,  with  capital  stock 
of  $10,(H)0. 

David  Hughes,  Morgan  Evans  and  J.  H. 
L  Brown  have  incorporated  the  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  Electric  Stone  Mill  and  Granite 
Works,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,00tX 

Short  k  Weathers,  proprietors  of  an  arti- 
ficial stone  manufactory  at  Seymour,  Ind., 
will  remove  their  plant  to  Paducah,  Ky.»  in 
the  spring. 

Little  Falls.  Minn.,  will  establish  a  stone 
crushing  plant. 

Frefkrick  Snow  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Montpelier  branch  of  the  Gran- 
ite Cutters'  Union. 

There  have  already  been  removed  from 
the  Rapid  Transit  subway  in  New  York 
more  than  a  million  cubic  yards  of  storie. 
There  have  been  used  125,000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete,  while  ST^kOCHJ  yards  are  yet  to 
be  furnished. 

Holland  &   Conover,  of  Middlebiirg,  O., 


together  with  other  parties,  have  le^tsed  the 
Reams  quarry  at  East  Liberty.  Modem  ma- 
chinery and  a  second  crusher  of  the  largest 
si^e  will  be  installed  at  once.  The  new- 
company  will  burn  lime  and  get  out  build- 
ing and  crushed  stone. 

George  Hamilton,  an  old  stonecutter  and 
n  member  of  the  former  firm  of  Hamilton 
Bros,,  of  Worcester.  Mass*,  is  dead  at 
Fitchburg.  at  the  age  of  79  years. 

The  Voughiogheny  Stone  Company,  of 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $1,000 

The  firm  of  Douglass  Brothers,  contract- 
ors   in    rough    and    cut    stone    work,    wkh] 
filant  on  Twenty-fifth  street,  sotith  of  Dick- 
inson, Philadelphia,  Pa,,  has  been  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent. 

Forty  employees  of  Bowker.  Torrcy  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  have  struck  because  the  firm 
refused  to  sign  an  agreement  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Troy  Bros,  &  Co.  and  C,  E. 
Hall,  of  the  same  city,  have  sigtied  the 
agreement. 

The  Schumacher  Building  Stoae  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $130,000. 
The  incorporators  are  Johannes  Schumach- 
er, W.  Janisch.  and  F,  H.  Lowry. 

The  Lake  Shore  Stone  Company  wilt 
erect  a  stone  crushing  plant,  with  a  daily 
capacitv  of  l.SOO  vards,  at  Lake  Churchy 
Mich.  ' 

.\hout  It^tl  marhle  workers  employed  by 
the  Columbian  Mar!>le  Quarrying  Company, 
of  Rutland,  struck  recently.  They  in- 
formed Mr.  Manning,  the  president,  that 
they  had  no  grievance  against  him,  but  that 
they  had  been  ahtised  by  a  foreman.  The 
strike  was  finally  settled  by  the  removal  of 
the  offending  foreman. 

James  Walker,  of  Granite,  Md,»  has  gone 
to  Salt  I^ke  City  to  engage  in  Belgian 
block  making. 

James  Shearcy.  a  well-known  stone  deal- 
er of  Se  wick  ley,  Pa.,  is  dead  at  the  age 
of  70  years. 

The  .\ndres  Cut  Stone  &  Construction 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  stone  cutting  plant  and 
engine  house  to  be  erected  on  Burleigh 
street. 

The  marhle  cutters  and  setters  of  Pitts- 
burg   have    been    granted    an    increase    of 
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FOR     SALE. 

May  3d.  1902,  at  Judicial  Sala,  at  the  Courthouse  in  Ashland, 

Wisconsin, 

THE     FAMOUS 

lENTICE   BROWNSTONE    QUARRIES. 

The  qoAniM  are  l<>cated  at  Houshtoiip  Bayf  eld  County,  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Superior.  Tlita 
permits  of  shipment  by  water  direct  from  the  quarries,  as  the  docking  facilities  are  amplcu 
Switches  from  the  Chicago^  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  lb  Omaha  Railroad  run  into  the  quarries,  so 
that  stone  can  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rail  as  welL  The  property  consists  of 
124  acres  of  land  at  Houghton,  289  acres  on  Hemlock  Island,  and  171  seres  on  Presque  lala* 
There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  stone,  sufficient  to  supply  any  demand  for  years^  The  Honsh* 
t<m  brownstone  is  known  throughout  the  entire  West,  and  the  product  of  the  Prentice  Quanica 
laa  betn  held  in  high  favor  for  years.  It  is  a  free  working  sandstone,  of  warm  and  attractiTt 
color,  and  with  excellent  weathering  qualities.  It  has  been  widely  used  for  high-class  buildings* 
aad  has  been  accepted  for  Government  work.  Aside  from  the  demand  for  dimension  stone,  which 
can  be  had  in  any  size^  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  random  stone,  so  that  all  of  the  product  of 
the  quarries  can  be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  quarry  land,  the  property  consists  of  a  saw*miU  with  four  gangs,  eogbio 
with  two  boilers,  two  turning  lathes,  and  a  planer,  all  in  good  condition.  The  quarry  equipment 
eoaaiflts  of  seven  channelers,  nine  derricks  with  steam  hoists,  two  hand  derricks,  steam  drills 
pomps,  etc.,  and  complete  track  system. 

There  are  also  buiMmg.^,  consisting  of  boarding  house,  cottages,  store,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  address 

WILLIAM  H.  MAGIKKIS, 
Executor  of  the  Will  of  Elisabeth  B,  Voorheoi, 
2fi3  Broadway,  New  Yoit. 


urmge^  ftorn  37 \4  lo  50  cents  an  hour.  The 
helper^  have  been  advanced  from  $1.75  to 
$2  (W  for  an  eight -hour  day. 

The  Deckers  Creek  Stone  &  Sand  Cam- 
p;iny.  of  Morgan  town.  W.  V'a.,  has  been  m- 
corporaied  with  n  capit.il  stock  of  $22,000. 
The  incorporators  are:  George  C.  Slur- 
Stis.  J.  K  Martin,  E.  T.  Shulti.  It  A. 
Vance  and  F,  P.  Corbin.  all  af  Morgan- 
lown. 

The  year  oprns  with  promi>e  of  labor 
tronbtefi  of  senous  dimensions  in  various 
paru  of  the  country.  So  far  the  main  dis- 
putes have  sri^iCTi  at.Quinc)'  ^n^  Milford, 
XlaSft.,  ;it  Barre  ami  in  the  Pennsylvania 
slate  region  V  At  Quincy  the  quarry  men 
have  c|Uil  work  because  thetr  dctnand  for 
an  eight 'hour  day  and  for  weekly  instead 
of  monthly  payment*  wa^i  not  granted.  At 
Milford  the  demand  of  the  cutters  for  a 
new  ^alr  ha^  been  anticipated  hy  a  denund 
from  the  Dcmckmcn's  and  Hoisting  En* 
ginecrjt  Unions  for  higher  pay.  The  Barre 
Qtiarrymcn**  Union,  with  a  membership  of 
between  t*or»  and  1M»0  members,  asks  for  an 


eight  hour  day  with  nine  hours*  pay  and 
tune  and  a  half  for  all  overtime.  The  pro- 
ducers say  they  cannot  grant  this.  In  ih« 
Pennsylvania  stale  fields  the  quarrymen  ask 
for  a  nine- hour  day  and  the  same  wages 
they  were  receiving  for  ten  hour<^  The 
slate  tnakers  ask  for  an  increase  of  10  cents 
for  each  square. 

The  McWhirter  Stone  Company  \%  iht 
name  of  a  new  concern  with  oifices  at  11 
North  For^^ythc  street^  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and 
yards  at  Jonc%  avenue  and  Marietta  street 
Robert  N,  McWhirter,  who  has  h^tn  with 
Ramsey  Bri^lien  Stone  Company  for  sev» 
cral  years,  i*  head  of  the  new  company, 
which  wdl  fiirni<*h  all  kinds  of  fitone,  mar- 
ble and  granite  for  building  purposes. 

The  Morris  stone  crushing  plant,  near 
Dunbar,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  entail* 
ing  a  Ios$  of  abotU  $no.OOO. 

The  Algonite  Stone  Company*  of  St, 
Louts,  has  been  incorporated  with  $S,CM)0 
capital  by  John  R.  WcttMcin,  Clurles  It 
Fife  and  John  P.  Neville. 


jVIonumental  ]Vew8 


Walworth  county.  Wis.*  will  vole  on  a 
proposition  to  build  a  $10,000  soldiers'  mon- 
ument. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  residents  of  Wilkesbarrc. 
to  erect  a  costly  monument  in  honor  of  the 
workn»cn  who  were  killed  at  Lattimcr,  by 
deputy  sheriffs  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  monumental  firm  of  Wallace  &  Earle. 
of  M alone,  K,  Y.,  has  been  dissolved,  and 
each  member  will  engage  in  business  for 
himself. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has  been 
asked  to  appropriate  ILOOO  for  a  monument 
on  the  Palisade  Bluff,  to  mark  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Lee.  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Resi- 
dents of  Fort  Lee  are  subscribing  to  a  fund 
to  add  to  the  appropriation, 

A  bill  is  before  the  New  York  Lcgislattire 
appropriating  $;^(>,U(>u  for  a  monument  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  Capitol  Park, 
at  Albany.  Gen.  Hamilton  married  a 
daughter  of  Gen,  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Al- 
bany, in  1780,  and  was  afterwards  closely 
identified  with  that  city,  As  yet  not  a 
single  bit  of  statuary  adorns  the  capitol 
July  V2,  19^M,  will  be  the  centennial  of  the 
death  of  Hamilton,  from  Burr's  bullet.  The 
anniversary  might  be  the  occasion  of  a  suit- 
able memorial  in  Trinily  Church,  Ntsw 
York,  where  he  lies  buried  under  an  un- 
pretentious monument. 

Cincinnati  proposes  to  erect  a  statue  of 
Lincoln,  in  x^vondale  Park. 

Oregon  expects  to  erect  a  monument  lo 
her  Volunteers,  in  Portland,  costing  from 
$in.Uim  to  $20,000. 

Delaware  County.  Pa.,  proposes  to  erect 
a  soldiers'  monument,  costing  $10,000,  in 
the  form  of  a  granite  shaft,  40  feet  high, 
in  the  Courl  House  square,  at  Media. 

Thirty-six  of  the  most  prominent  Ameri- 
can artists  have  signified  an  intention  of 
submitting  designs  for  the  $'250,000  mem- 
orial to  General  Grant,  to  be  erected  in 
Washington.  The  commission  having  the 
matter  in  charge  consists  of  General  G.  M, 
Dodge,  Senator  George  P,  Wetmorc  and 
Secretary  of  War  f^oot. 

The  citizens  of  Richmond,  Va.,  propose 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  late  Dr.  Hun- 
ter  McGwire,  in  Capitol  Square, 

The  city  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  begun  lo 
push,  vigorously,  the  collection  of  funds  for 
a  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  citizens  of   Fort   Ann.    N.    W,     are 


talking  of  erecting  a  monument  lo  mark 
the  Revolutionary  battle  that  took  place 
there.  In  former  years  a  snnple  monument 
stood  on  the  battlefield,  but  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  boys, 

A  bill  is  before  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture appropriating  $.iu,<HM>  for  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  late  General  Sewell,  on  the 
Slate  House  grounds. 

The   ways   and   means  committee  of  the 
Maryland    House    of    Representatives,    will  ' 
report  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  of  $3,tKK> 
for  a  monument  to  the  heroes  of  the  War 
of  J81'J,  on  the  battlefield,  at  North  Point. 

Twenty- nine  artists  will  submit  design^ 
for  the  $1*0.000  statue  of  General  McQeL 
Ian.  to  be  erected  in  Washington. 

The  cost  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  mem- 
orial and  the  monument  to  Col.  A.  L.  Haw- 
kins, to  be  erected  in  Schenley  Park,  Pitts- 
burgh,  has   been   limited  to  $"J<M»^»0. 

A  bill  is  before  the  Michigan  legislature 
appropriating  $lu.iMH)  for  a  monument  at 
Monroe  to  crunmemoraie  the  battle  of 
Raisin  River,  fought  in  1813. 

The  Caledonian  Society,  of  Toronto. 
Out.,  is  to  erect  a  $0,(M>U  Burns  monument 
in  Allan  Gardens  in  that  city. 

A]ipomattox  County.  Va,,  proposes  to 
erect  a  Confederate  monument  in  the  court 
house  square  at   Spanish  Oak. 

New  Pahz.  N,  Y..  has  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars  on  band  for  a  Huguenot  monument. 

A  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  in  the 
United  Stales  Senate,  appropriating  $lll,uo0 
for  a  monument  to  Dorothea  L,  Di.x.  the 
Civil  War  mirse.  at  her  liirthplace,  Hamp- 
den, Me. 

The  Maryland  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $H,tX>0  for  a  life-sized  bust  of 
Admiral  Schley. 

Clermont.  la.,  is  raising  a  fund  for  a 
soldiers'  monument.  Local  sentiment  fa- 
vors  a  life-size  statue  of  Lincoln. 

Subscriptions  are  being  invited  for  a  sol- 
diers' ninnument  at  Middle  Spring,  Pa. 
The  Middle  Spring  Presbyterian  church 
sent  out  more  men  to  the  Colonial.  Revo- 
lutionary and  War  of  IHI'2  than  any  church 
in  the  United  States, 

Indiana  has  awarded  the  contract  for 
twenty-one  monuments  which  the  State  will 
erect  on  the  Shiloh  battlefield  to  the  Mul- 
doon  Monument  Company  of  Louisville, 
Ky,  The  monuments  will  be  of  Indiana 
limestone  and  will  cost  $l,Ot.K)  each.     They 
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will  alt  be  alike  to  avoid  any  claim  of  dis- 
crimination. They  will  stand  sixteen  feet 
high,  mounted  on  a  ba^e  eight  feet  two 
inches  square.  On  the  sides  of  the  monu- 
ments for  the  infantry  will  be  ilie  name  of 
the  regiment,  the  Stale's  s^eal.  and  helow 
this  will  he  the  crossed  muskets,  cartridge 
box,  canteen,  etc,  t)n  the  aritllery  mouu 
ments  the  work  on  the  sides  will  be  -similar, 
but  in  place  of  the  crossed  muskets  there 
will  be  crossed  cannon. 

A  bill  is  before  Congress  appropriating 
$o<),(MM>  for  a  moinmient  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va-p  to  Gen,  Htigh  Mercer  of  the  French 
and  Indian  and  Revolutionary  Wars,  who 
suggesif  d  the  night  march  on  Princeton  and 
was  kit  led  in  the  battle  that  ensued. 

Milwaukee  has  S-i-jfin  on  hand  for  a  Kos- 
ciusko  monumenL 

Congress  is  ;l^ked  to  purchase  Crab  Isl- 
and, at  Plattsburg.  N.  Y,.  for  a  natiotial 
military  park  and  to  erect  a  momiment  to 
the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 

Friend'i  of  Billy  Rice,  the  famous  min- 
strel, arc  trying  to  raise  $5,(MfO  for  a  monu 
ment  over  bis  grave. 

Although  Iowa  has  refused  to  appropri- 
ate $ii!)/HMi  for  monuments  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  the  legislature  will  probably  give 
a  smaller  Mim  for  the  purpose. 

The  Illinois  auxiliary  of  the  McKiniey 
Memorial  Association  has  already  raised 
$83,rK)3.1'2  towards  a  national  memorial  to 
the  martyred  President. 

Forty  plans  and  seven  models  have  been 
submitted  for  the  soldier >'  monument  whicii 
is  to  be  erected  in  Philadelphia  at  a  cost 
of  $5liOJ)nb,  The  successful  design  will  w  in 
a  prixc  of  $1.0tict. 

Nashville,  Tenn..  proposes  to  erect  a 
costly  monument  to  James  Robertson,  the 
first  settler  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland 
where  that  city  now  stands. 

Efforts  are  heing  made  in  Philadelphia  to 
rear  a  monument  to  Matthias  Baldwin,  in- 
ventor, and  the  manufacturer  of  the  loco 
motives  that  bear  his  name. 

The  Confederate  monument  which  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  State  Capitol  grounds  at 
Austin,  Tex.,  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Jefferson  Davis,  while  four  other 
statues  will  represent  the  different  branches 
of  the  service. 

The  Boon e^ioro ugh.  Ky.,  Chapter  oi  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  will 
erect  a  $l/MM>  nionument  at  that  place. 

Governor  Franklin  Murphy,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, is  president  of  the  Princeton  Battle 
Monument  Association,  and  Hon.  Grover 
Cleveland  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

A  monument  costing  $5,UCN\  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 


erected  at  Ephraia.  to  mark  the  btirial  place 
of  JtK>  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  died  ai 
the  Mount  Zion  cloister  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Dnnkers  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
The  monument  wilJ  be  a  shaft  of  gramtc 
tbirty-45ne  feet  high,  and  it  wiW  be  erected 
on  foundations  built  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago, 

William  H.  West,  the  well-known  min- 
strel, set  aside  the  sum  of  $o.U(K*  in  his  will 
ior  a  monument  m  Greenwood  cemetery. 

Watkms,  N,  Y.,  expects  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  Floyd  J.  Shoemaker,  of  the  Ninth 
C  S.  Infantry,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Philippines. 


An     American's     Prophecy     as     to 
Truro  Cathedral 
A  short  time  ago  a  note  wais  printed   itij 
these  columns  to  the  eflfect  that  great  tears  j 
\v  ere  entertained  as  to  the  stability    of    Truro  [ 
Cathedral   in  Cornwall,     Signs  o(   fracture] 
v\ere  discovered  in  eight  of  the  Bathstoncj 
bases  of  ihc  nave  piers  and  to  rejdace  llieM! 
would    require   a  costly  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous   process    lor   imdcrpinning   the   ar- 
cades.    That  this  disaster  was  foreseen  by 
a   shrewd  man   who  is  now  a  resident  of 
this  country  is  pntve-l  by  a  letter  from  "A 
Practical   Man"  that  appears  in  the  "West 
Briton    and    Cornwall    Advertiser.**      The 
writer   says;     *'Let    us    hope   that    coin'tai 
events  do  not  always  cast  their  shadows  bcM 
fore  them.     When  my  lilelung  friend.  Mr.j 
Henry   Cane,   was  for   some  time   clerk  of 
works  over  Truro  Cathedral,  he  prophesied^ 
darkly  the  ^iH  too  early  fate  of  the  building- 
He  rounilly  asserted  the  late  Mr   Pearson 
had    altogether    miscalculated    the    weight  J 
and  stram  the  stone  used  in  the  construc- 
tion would  carry,  and  staled  his  belief  that  J 
in    Ics-^  than   fifty  years    the  whole  edifice  J 
would  be  all  rlown  with  a  run.     Mr  Cane 
was   for   a   great  number  of  years  one  of 
the  most  trusty  of  the  late   Sir  G,  Gilbert 
Scott's  clerk  of  works,  and  under  th;it  past 
master  of  his  crafts  superintended  the  erec- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings in  the  kingdom.     He  was  also  for  a 
nntnber    of    years    the    resident    clerk    of 
works   of  York    Cathedral.     He    has   now 
well   advanced    in   years,   retired    from    the 
craft,    and    is   resident    at    North    Vanihdb 
Oregon.   U.  S,   A.,  and  woiild,  I  atn  sure, 
verify  this  statement/* 

The  oil  stone  works  at  Jefferson viUe, 
Ind,.  which  have  been  idle  for  some  time, 
have  been  leased  by  the  owner,  Julius  Louis, 
to  a  New  York  party,  and  wilt  resume  , 
operations  at  once. 
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Frank  trantz  ana  J^'hu  Wither  arc  open- 
ing a  new  slaic  quarry  on  Und  iho'  *»3ivc 
(n^cd  At  Sbccdjile.  Pa. 

Parwns  Bro*,  arc  planning  the  erection 
of  a  large  factor>'  at  the  Golden  Rule  guar- 
ry.  Pen  Ar^yl.  for  the  u*e  of  the  Pen  Argyl 
Blackboard  factory. 

The  heavy  rams  have  caused  considerable 
damage  in  the  different  sUtc  region?.  The 
tiriod^  bronght  down  much  top  and  side, 
and  the  pump.^  taxed  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity, CDuld  not  keep  the  quarries  clear. 

A  numl»cr  t>f  Boston  atnl  Bangor  men 
have  purchased  the  slate  tjuarry  at  North 
Blancitard,  near  the  extensile  quarry  oper- 
ated by  the  State  of  Maine  flate  company, 


The  )Hortbem  )Vcw  Yo^t* 

pl2l1*blC   CO^f  Goitverneur,  N*  Y. 

Pr«dii««r«  asd  Piai«ho^  of 

Barh  Muc  IRortbcrn 
Bew  Jfforh  nDarble. 

Per  iBonitniental  and  bonding  poryofca* 

We  can  attention  to  mir  mo<ierii  «nd 
well -equipped  fiimtltliif  drp«rtnient.  £•• 
tim»tc«  fivexi  oa  all  kind*  of  finiiib«d 
tnonum«ital    work. 


and  will  open  the  quarry  in  the  s»pring.  R- 
C  Penney,  of  Bangor,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Monson  Slate  Company,  will 
manage  the  bui^inc:^8  of  the  new  company. 
It  is  reiKJrted  that  E.  J.  John>on.  operat- 
ing the  Grand  Central  quarries,  at  Pen  Ar* 
gyt  will  diKN^ntintie  the  tnanufaclurc  of 
blackboards  and  give  all  his  attention  to 
ihe  prodiKiion  oi  foofiW^  Am\e. 


Cbe  Slate  Crade 


It  is  said  that  the  State  of  Maine  quarry 
at  North  Blanchard,  which  has  been  shut 
down  for  some  time,  will  be  started  up  this 
spring. 

The  Capital  Slate  Company,  operating 
quarries  at  Northficld,  Vt,  will  install  ad- 
ditinnal  machinery.  The  reports  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  were  gratifying  to  the 
stockholders. 

F.  J.  Wilkins  has  begun  work  clearing  up 
ready  for  production  at  the  Forest  quarry, 
which  he  recently  leased  from  the  Monson 
Maine  Slate  Company.  W,  E,  Jones,  who 
leased  the  Oakland  quarry  from  the 
!^ame  company,  will  Iwgin  work  in  the 
spring. 

The  Cambria  Slate  Company,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania concern,  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital 
slock  of  $UKK<MX). 

The  Hyatt  School  Slate  Company,  whose 
large  factory  at  Bangor,  Pa.,  was  recently 
burned,  has  rented  a  factory  at  Slalington 
and  begun  operations.  It  is  reported  that 
the  company  will  erect  a  large  plant  at  the 
latter  place. 

The  new^  company  which  has  Ie:iscd  the 
West  Albion  quarry  at  Pt-n  ArgyJ  has  a 
large  force  of  men  at  work  removing  top. 
Large  pieces  of  top  will  be  taken  off  at 
three  sides,  and  the  quarry  enlarged  to  sev- 
eral times  its  present  si/c.  Two  new  hoists 
are  to  be  installed.  The  factory  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Feu  Argyl  Blackboard 
CtJmpany  will  be  ctpupped  with  additional 
machinery  and  used  fur  the  manufacture  of 
mill   stock. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania slate  ofjerators  ibat  they  have 
enough  orders  on  their  hooks  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  last  for  three  years.  It  is  said 
that  jobbers  stand  ready  to  contract  for  I  he 
entire  output  of  the  best  quarries.  A  gen- 
tleman who  is  familiar  with  the  slate  in- 
dustry in  this  section  recently  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  a  correspondent:  "The 
best  way  i<>  meet  the  demand  is  to  develop 
the  Pennsylvania  slate  region  as  economic* 
ally  and  systematically  as  po?;sihle.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  Northampton  County  slate 
ranges  shows  an  enormous  amount  of  un- 
touched slate  rock  and  especially  at  Daniels- 
ville.  where  the  slate  beds  arc  larger  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Pennsylvania,    Meanwhile 


something  should  be  done  to  render  these 
resources  available,  A  noticeable  feature 
of  the  slate  quarry  enterprise  in  the  Pcnn 
sylvania  slate  region  Is  the  mmtber  of  pri- 
vate owners  of  quarries.  The  trade  ha^s 
licen  built  up  and  made  what  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  by  men  of  high  standing,  of  in- 
telligence and  capacity  for  business,  and  of 
indomitable  energy  also,  who  have  not  been 
above  superintending  their  own  quarries, 
having  first  mastered  the  details.  They  de- 
-serve  all  the  success  they  have  gained,  and 
no  one  need  envy  them  the  cnio>'ment  of 
their  princely  incomes.  They  and,  perhaps 
more  than  themselves,  their  fathers  before 
them,  have  had  their  difficulties,  their  times 
of  great  fear  and  depression,  but  ihey 
worked  on.  seeing  the  ascent  from  behmd 
the  horizon  of  their  struggles,  of  the  first 
faint  rays  of  the  rising  sun  of  their  pros- 
perity. Slate  enterprises  are  as  fair  and 
promising  a  field  for  joint  stock  enterprises 
as  any  otjier,  1  tetter  than  gold  mines  in  far 
off  regions,  but  they  oiTer  special  induce- 
inenis  lo  young  men  of  vigor  and  intelli- 
gence, who  either  singly  or  jointly  arc  pos- 
sessed of  the  necessary  means,  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  mind  iheir  own  busi- 
ness. To  them  it  offers  the  profitable  em- 
ployment of  their  time  and  money,  giving 
to  them  all  the  charms  uf  an  outd«>or  life 
and  a  good  position  among  their  fellow- 
men.*' 

Determined  eflFr>rts  are  being  macle  to 
firing  about  n  coinbimuion  on  a  targe  scale 
in  tlie  Peach  Bottom  region.  So  far  noth- 
ing definite  has  been  done,  although  slate 
lands  are  largely  sought.  One  of  the  most 
complete  plants  in  the  section  is  that  of  the 
York  and  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Mfg.  Co.. 
which  is  wholly  operated  by  electric  ijowcr. 
A  sale  of  what  is  known  as  the  \V,  Scoii 
White  ford  tract,  has  been  made,  and  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  for  other  proper- 
ties. The  slate  vein  extends  about  ten  miles 
in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  and 
to  an  unknown  depth.  Imt  cmly  a  small  por- 
tion has  been  mined.  Instead  of  500  em- 
ployed there  is  room  for  rj.'H'O, 

General  William  H.  Hughes  has  leased  a 
portion  of  the  Whiting  farm  in  Granville, 
N-  Y,,  adjoining  his  present  slate  lands. 
This  gives  him  sufficient  slate  rock  to  last 
half  a  centurv. 
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always  in  stock,  ready  for 
immediate  deli  very »  in  large 
or  small  quantities. 


AIM  ImSmna  IJnie$toiie«  Nova  Soitia 
freestone t  Corsehill  Scotch  Red 
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We  manufacture  6VHRYTHINQ 
for  rapid*  safe  and  economical 
transportation  of  Quarry  Prod* 
uct  in  the  block,  crushed  or 
broken«al5o  for  hand  ling  refuse* 
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Limes  and  Ccmciits 


The  Powhalian  Linic  Company  has  been 
iiicurjKi rated  at  Ricfiniond,  Virginia,  with  % 
capital  of  $25,0<>U,  to  quarry  limestone  and 
manufacture  lime,  The  ofticers  are:  War- 
ner  Moore,  prcsidcni  'And  treasurer;  Rich- 
ard  McCoy^  vice*presidenl  and  general  man- 
ager;   William    li    Addison,   secretary, 

A  gentleman  who  is  supposed  Ut  be  in 
touch  with  the  cement  interests  of  Clark 
County,  Ind.^  says:  The  Louisville  Cement 
Company  and  the  Union  Cement  ;ind  Lime 
Company,  the  larger  manufacturers,  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  the  L^nitcd  States  coni- 
panics,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Sellershurg. 
and  the  Standard  at  Chartestown,  will  op- 
'Crate  their  plants  this  season.  The  Globe. 
Golden  Rule,  K,  and  L.  New  Albany,  Hoo- 
sier  and  Charlesiown  mills  will  lie  idle* 

The  Carbon  Plaster  Company,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  has  transferred  its  plant  to 
the   United   States   Gypsum   Company. 

The  Thorn- Hall i we II  Cement  Company, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Jthe  Halliwell  Cement  Company,  of  which 
Walter  S,  Halliwell  is  sole  owner 

The  Union  Cement  &  Lime  Company, 
of  Louisville,  has  sold  Mi  acres  of  land 
at  Hamer  Hollow  and  flixon,  near  Mitch- 
ell, Ind.,  to  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Company  for  $f>,OrKK  The  tract  contains  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  stone  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water. 

The  Keystone  Plaster  Company  will 
shortly  begin  the  erection  of  several  addi- 
tions  to  its  large  plant  at  Chester,  Pa. 
There  wil!  be  a  three  story  brick  addi- 
tion to  the  main  building  50  x  (IS  feet,  a 
mammoth  rock  house,  50  feet  high  and 
*ilO  X  240  feet.  The  addition  to  the  main 
building  will  be  equipped  wtth  crushing, 
grinding  and  calcining  machinery  which 
will  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Since 
the  company  has  located  at  Chester,  its 
business  has  increased  extensively.  The 
importation  of  rock  frotn  Egypt,  Pa., 
which  is  used  in  making  the  company's 
product,  has-  grown  from  5,*>00  to  35,0*>0 
tons  .1  year. 

The  directors  and  stockholders  of  the 
Chewacla  Lime  Company,  of  Opetika,  have 
decided  to  sell  the  plant  and  all  of  the 
property  of  the  company.  It  controls  over 
^,000  acres  of  good  farming  land. 

The  purchase  of  the  New  York  &  Rosen- 


dale  Cement  Company  by  the  Consolidated 
Rosendale  Cement  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  in  January  with  a  capital  of 
$1..5t»0.uiH»,  has  already  led  to  litigation. 
The  Consolidated  Company  controls  the  I 
old  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  the  ( 
rate  of  toll  has  always  been  3  1-5  cents 
pur  barrel  from  Lefever  Falls  to  Eddy- 
ville,  which  is  practically  4  cents  a  mile- 
The  Consolidated  Company  has  notified 
the  New  York  Cement  Company  that 
hereafter  the  rate  will  be  1t>  cents  a  barrel. 
The  latter  company  has.  therefore,  taken 
legal  proceedings  to  restrain  the  Consoli- 
dated Ftusendale  Cement  Company  and  } 
Graham  Ro>e  and  Ralph  Burger  from  ex- 
acting and  collecting  exorbitant  tolls  on  the 
canal.  The  New  York  company  sent  a 
boatload  of  cement  and  tendered  pay* 
nicnt  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  mile.  This 
was  refused  and  l(f  cents  per  barrel  was  de- 
manded. This  actum  forms  the  basis  of  the 
suit.  The  New  York  Cement  Company 
claims  that  it  has  orders  for  150.000  barrels 
of  cement  in  New  York  City,  and  that  this 
raise  in  toll  will  make  it  impossible  to  get 
it  to  market  except  at  a  great  loss,  as  there 
is  no  way  of  transportation  except  by  the 
Wallkill  Valley  Railroad  and  to  reich  that 
the  cement  would  have  to  be  carted  some 
distance. 

The  Wakefield  Mills  &  Lime  Company^  of 
Carroll  County,  IV Id,,  has  been  incorporated 
at  Westminster,  with  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
OUO,  hy  William  B.  Thomas.  EUas  O. 
Grime.  W.  Frank  Thomas,  E.  Oliver 
Grime,  Jr.,  Jolin  H.  Cunningham,  Oscar  D. 
Gilbert  and  Joseph  W.  Smith,  all  of  West 
minster  The  charter  of  the  company  b 
^•ne  of  the  broadest  ever  granted  in  the 
State,  empowering  it  to  do  almost  every- 
thing from  quarrying  limestone  to  making 
butter  and  cheese  and  manufacturing  flour 

The  United  States  Artificial  MarbJe  Com- 
pnny,  of  Jersey  City,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  slock  of  $,500,0(10,  Incor- 
porators: C  C  File.  J.  H.  Kuglcr,  P.  W. 
Ryder. 

Frank  Lo rimer,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  will 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone 
at  Minneapolis. 

The  Herring  Artificial  Stone  Company^  in 
which  J,  C.  Herring  is  the  principal  fig- 
ure, has  begun  business  at  Charlotte,  N,  C, 
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Contracts  and  Building 


Government  Work. 

Norfolk,  Va, — Coni^ress*  will  be  asked  to 
build  a  half  million  dollar  storeliou!>e  bcre. 

Springfield,  lib — Tbe  Federal  Building 
will  be  enbrged  and  rebuilt  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $15i>,(>0(l. 

Wasbington,  D.  C. — The  estimated  cost 
of  ibe  proposed  buildings  lor  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  tbe  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  :F5jl>U,rHMl  Tbe  building  will  be  of 
white  marble  after  a  classical  design. 

West  Point,  N,  Y. — Tbe  plans  for  tbe  re- 
building and  improving  of  tbe  Military 
Scbool  prepared  by  a  committee  of  mili- 
tary experts,  contemplates  an  expenditure 
of  ^,5(H>,(MM>, 

Yazoo  City.  Miss,— Tb is  place  is  to  have 
a  new  post  oft  ice  building. 

State,  County  and  City  Buildings^ 
Hospitals,  etc. 

Alexandria,  Ind. — The  city  will  build  a 
¥25,IXM)  city  hall 

Bradford,  Pa.— A  city  ball  to  cost  $25,000 
will  be  erected  here. 

Buffalo^  N.  Y,— A  new  armory  for  the 
Sixty-fifth  Regiment  will  be  erected  at 
North  Masten  and  Best  streets.  The  State 
appropriation  is  $050,* HM  I. 

Dallas.  Texas. — A  crematory  plant  will 
be  erected  here. 

Fernandina,  Fla. — The  city  will  vote  on 
issuing  $7t>,00(^  lK»nds  for  constructing  a 
sewerage  »sy.sttnn  building  city  offices  and 
enlarging  the  electric  light  plant, 

Lisbon,  Ohio. — A  vote  will  be  taken  on 
the  erection  of  a  city  hall 

Lufkin.  Texas. — A  brick  house  to  cost 
:f40jXK>  will  be  erected  here. 

New  York.  N.  Y.— The  New  York  Oph- 
thalmic and  Aura!  Institute  expect  to  erect 
a  new^  hfispital  building  at  Central  Park 
West  and  Sixty-fourth  *itreet.  The  present 
institution  is  now  on  East  Twelfth  street. 

Rolling  Fork,  Tenn. — A  new  court  house 
is  to  be  erected  here. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich, — A  city  hall  to  cost 
$:MUXM>  will  be  erected  after  plans  by  Starr 
&  Sparrel. 

Springfield,  Ohio.^The  city  will  vote 
on  a  proposition  to  issue  $40,000  bonds 
for  a  hospital 


Churches,   Convents  and  Syna- 
gogues, 

Atlanta,  Ga. — St.  M3rk*s  Methodist 
Congregation  will  build  a  $3o,0tXt  church 
after  plans  by  Bruce  &  Morgan. 

Augusta,  Ga,— The  Fir^t  Baptist  con- 
gregation will  build  a  $,5o.(hki  church, 

Braddock,  Pa. — The  Sacred  Heart  Catho- 
lic congregation  (Polish)  will  erect  a  $3(>r 
oo<l  church. 

BuflFalo,  N.  Y,— The  Chitrch  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lourdes  will  build  a  parish  school 
on  Main  street. 

Chicago,  Ill.^Thc  Metropolitan  Church 
of  Christ  will  build  a  five  story  church  with 
roof  garden  and  gymnasium.  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Scoville.  pastor, 

Cleveland.  Ohio, — St.  Joseph's  Roman 
Catholic  congregation  will  erect  a  church 
and  school  at  Raus  avenue  and  Fleet 
street. 

F'reepfift,  Pa, — Tbe  United  Presbyterians 
will  erect  a  brick  and  stone  church, 

Jackson,  Miss.— St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
congregation  will  erect  a  Gothic  church 
on  Capitol  street  costing  $30,000,  Plans 
bv  VV,   R  Weathers. 

Lockport.  N.  Y.— A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, co^iting  about  $;i5,000.  will  be  erected 
here. 

Marion,  Ind. — The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  build 
a  $25,1«>0  building   here. 

Oil  City,  Pa.— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have 
purchased  a  site  and  will  erect  a  new  build- 
ing at  a  total  cost  of  $100,000.  Ed  Welk- 
er.  president, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  Gibbons  Club,  con- 
nected with  tbe  Holy  Cross  Catholic 
Church,  will  erect  a  $20,W)0  club  house. 

Pottsville,  Pa— Thtf  M.  E,  congrega- 
tion will  build  an  $80,000  church  here, 

Rantoul,  III. — The  First  Baptist  congre- 
gation will  erect  a  brick  and  stone  church 
here  after  plans  by  E.  S.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 

Roanoke,  Va.— The  Railroad  Y,  M,  C 
A.  will  erect  a  $:30,0O0  building  here. 

St,  Joseph,  Mich. — ^The  Congregational 
Society  will  erect  a  brick  and  stone  church 
after  plans  by  Starr  &  Sparrel 

San  Antonio,  Texas, ^ — The  Baptist  con- 
gregation will  erect  a  $30,000  btiilding  on 
Taylor  street. 
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II  Schools,     Colleges    and    Libraries. 

Allentown,  Pa,— Very  extensive  improve- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  buildings  of 
Muhlenberg   College. 

Birmingham,  Ala.— The  Birmingham 
Medical  College  will  erect  a  stone  and 
brick  structure  at  Avenue  F  and  Twentieth 
street. 

Booker  City,  Ala. — A  new  college  for 
negroes  will  be  erected  here. 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio. — A  new  school 
building,  costing  $35 » 000,  will  be  erected 
here. 

Charleston,  W,  Va. — Plans  arc  being 
prepared  for  a  new  high  school  building, 

Chicago,  111. — The  Jewish  Manual  Train- 
ing School  will  erect  a  $25,000  workshop. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science  will  erect  a  mining  build- 
ing to  cost  $100,000.  Additions  and  ex- 
ensions  to  the  city  high  schools  are  con- 

iplatcd,  at  a  total  cost  of  $275,000. 

Cotidersport.  Fa.— A  $25,000  hi^h  school 
building  will  be  erected  here, 

Dowagiac,  Mich. — A  high  school  build- 
ing will  be  erected  here, 

Flint,  Mich. — A  brick  and  stone  school 
will  be  erected  on  Ha/elton  street  after 
plans  by  Clark  &  Mungcr,  of  Bay  City. 

Holland,  Mich.— Hope  College  will  erect 
a  $25,000  scientific  building, 

Huntsvillc,  Ala. — Architect  Cowell  has 
been  directed  to  draw  plans  for  a  $20,000 
public  school. 

Kokomo,  Ind — Andrew  Carnegie  has 
[iven  the  city  $25,000  for  a  public  library- 
Lancaster,  Pa. — A  high  school  costing 
$40,000  will  be  erected  here  after  plans 
by  Joseph  Blaby,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y, 

Milford,  Texas.— Tlic  Texas  Presbyterian 
College  for  Girls  will  erect  a  main  hnild- 
ing  and  music  hall. 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  bids  on  the  new 
Carnegie  library  to  cost  $50,000  were  all  too 
high  and  the  building  is  being  rcfigurcd. 

New  Haven.  Conn. — Yale  College  will 
erect  a  new  building,  costing  $150,000,  for 
offices  of  the  dean  and  the  academic  de- 
partment. 

Rand.  Ga,— Plans  are  being  prepared  for 
a  $20,000  building  at  Shorter  College. 

Rochester,  N.  Y, — A  school  building  to 
cost  $50,000  wdll   be  erected  here. 

Seymour*  Texas. — The  town  will  erect 
a  handsome  new  school  building, 

Zanesville,  Ohio. — The  city  is  discussing 
the  erection  of  a  $100,000  school  building. 

Wa.shington,  D.  C— ^The  Dominican 
Fathers  will  erect  a  large  building  in  this 
city  and  abandon  their  school  at  Somer- 
ville.  Ohio. 


Business  Buildings.  Theatres.  Ho- 
tels, Society  Halls,  Etc* 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— The  Slate  Savings 
Bank  will  erect  a  three  story  banking  build- 
ing after  plans  by  Spier  ik  Rohns. 

Anniston,  Ala. — A  new  company  has  been 
incorporated  to  build  a  modern  five  story 
hotel  at  the  corner  of  Noble  and  Twelfth 
streets. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — The  Title  Guarantee 
and  Investment  Company  will  build  a  nine 
story  office  building  costing  $lt)0,00<X  on 
Third  avenue  and  Twenty-first  street. 

Btrmmgham,  Ala. — Plans  are  being  pre- 
pared  for  a  $50,000  athletic  club  buildmg. 

Bronkhnet  Mass. — The  Beacon  Boule- 
vard Hotel  Trust  Company  will  erect  a  ten 
stijry  apartment  hotel  here  at  a  cost  of 
$650,000,  after  plans  by  C.  H.  Blackall,  of 
Boston. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — An  extensive  addition 
to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Building  will  be 
erectcil  soon.  It  will  be  of  brick  with 
sandstMne  trimmings. 

ButTalo,  N.  Y. — The  Snow  Steam  Pump 
Company  will  erect  an  addition  to  its 
plant,   costing  $125,000. 

Chicago,  III. — The  Chicago  Title  and 
Trust  Company  will  erect  a  sixteen  story 
annex  costing  $7lKXOO0.  after  plans  by 
Henry  Ives  Cobb.  Rand,  McNally  St  Co.. 
are  planning  the  erection  of  a  $1,000,000 
building. 

Columbus,  Ohio, — The  Morgan  Engi- 
neering and  Construction  Company  will 
erect  a  plant  here  for  the  manufacture  ot 
overhead  traveling  cranes.  The  plant  will 
cover  ten  acres. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company 
are  erecting  a  new  $10,000  buildiiig  at  their 
plant. 

The  Empire  Theatre,  costing  $75,000  will 
lie  erected  at  Gay  and  Pearl  streets.  George 
C.  Urlin. 

Easton,  Pa.— The  First  National  Bank 
will  erect   a  brick  and   stone  building. 

EI  wood,  Ind. — A  project  is  on  foot  to 
erect  a  $.50,000  hotel  here. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.— A  $100,000  beet  sugar 
factory  will  be  erected  here, 

Griflin.  Ga.^-Messrs.  Boyd  &  Mangham 
will  erect  a  $125,000  cotton  mill  here. 

Huntsville,  Ala,— The  Elks  will  erect  a 
$25,000  opera  house. 

Hamilton,  Ohio. — New  buildings  will  be 
erected  here  the  coming  spring  and  sum- 
mer at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 
These  include  buildings  ranging  in  price 
from  SI 50. WO  to  $1,1X10,000  for  the  Cham- 
pion Coated  Paper  Comjiany.  Beckett  Pa- 
per  Company,    Hooven,    tOwens   &    Rent- 
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schter  CuJtipany  and  the  Black  &  Clawsou 
Lonipany. 

Kiioxvilk.  Tcnn.— The  Rnoxvillc  Iron 
Company   will  build  a  $!LK>.(XMJ  plaiiL 

McadviUc,  Pa.— A  project  is  being  con- 
sidered for  the  erection  of  a  four  story 
brick  and  stuijc  hotel  to  cost  ^2oO,lH)U. 

Mew  York,  N.  Y.— A  new  ^ky-bcraper 
is  to  Ik*  erected  on  lower  Broadway  by  a 
syndicate  headed  by  S,  H.  G.  Steward. 
Henry  Ives  Cobb  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
twenty-hiory  oftice  building  to  be  put  up 
at  3li  Broadway. 

A  seventeen  story  addition  will  be  built 
at  the  imperial  Motel  at  a  cost  of  $430»UUU, 
after  plans  by  VVarrcti,  Whitmore  &  Mor- 
gan. 

Niagara  Falls,  N\  Y. — Mrs.  James  Hays 
will  erect  a  block  of  brick  and  stone  flats  to 
cost  itio.uou. 

Nurfolk,  Va.— The  Norfolk  National 
Bank  will  erect  a  ten  story  building  at 
Granby  and  Plume  streets. 

Oak  Park^  lib — A  project  is  on  foot  for 
the  erection  of  a  $7o;UO0  theaUe  here. 
Frank  H.  June. 

PittsburK^  Pa.— Henry  Phipps  will  erect 
a  $^<X);0UO  hotel  for  working  people,  after 
plans   by    H.   B.   Nayloi. 

B.  F,  Keith  will  erect  a  theatre  here, 
which  with  its  site,  will  cost  $lJ>UU,O00. 

Weslinghouse  Machine  Company  w^in 
erect  a  pattern  shop  and  gray  iron  factory 
at  Tra  fiord  Park,  costing  with  equipments 
over  $l,i>UO,000. 

Rochester,  N,  Y.— The  contract  for  the 
exterior  marble  work  on  the  Masonic 
Temple  here  has  been  awarded  to  Lauer 
&  Hageman  for  $16,000,  and  for  the  in- 
terior marble  work  to  J.  P,  Weston,  at 
$10,300. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. — Berliner  &  Sims 
will  erect  a  business  building  at  Houston 
and  Navarro  streets  at  a  cost  of  $^0/K)0. 

San  Francisco.  Cal — A  new  hotel  in  the 
Italian  renaissance  style  will  be  erected  on 
the  summit  of  Nob  Hill,  at  a  cost  of  $2,- 
o(NM)00  by  the  heirs  of  Senator  Fair.  The 
exterior  will  be  of  light  stone  or  of  terra 
cotta. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.— V.  E.  Metzger 
will  erect  a  store  building  on  Ashman 
street,  after  plans  by  Architect  Teague. 
George  Kempe  will  build  a  stone  store 
building  and  warehouse  after  plans  by  the 
same  architect. 

Shousetown.  Pa.— The  U,  S.  Wire  and 
Nail  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  is  having 
plans  made  for  a  $,^00,000  billet  mill  here. 

Urica.  N.  Y.— The  Utica  National  Bank 
will  erect  a  new  banking  building  on 
Genesee  street. 


Bridges,       Depots      and      Railroad 

Works. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — A  viaduct  wdl  be  bitdt  over 

the  railroad  tracks  at  Peters  street,  with  a 

total  length,  jnelnding  approaches,  of  1,000 

feel,     R,  M,  Clayton,  City  Engineer*   Cost. 

The  city  is  discussing  a  viadyct  on  Peters 
street  uver  the  railroad  tracks  lit  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $50.0<K). 

Augusta.  Ga.— The  plans  of  F.  P.  Mil- 
burn  have  been  accepted  for  the  Union  pas- 
senger station  here. 

Bloomington,  III. — A  Union  depot  for 
the  Big  Four  and  the  Lake  Eric  and  West- 
ern  will  be  built  here. 

Chicago,  111. — The  council  has  passed  of* 
dinanccs  for  the  elevation  of  the  railroad 
tracks  on  Kinjtie  street.  This  will  necessi- 
tate a  number  of  subways.  The  council 
also  requires  the  elevation  of  the  tracks 
running  into  the  Union  stock  yards  coy^t^ 
ing  thirty  miles  of  trackage  and  the  ' 
ing  of  thirty-four  subways.  Chief 
neer  Randolph,  of  the  Sanilar>*  District,  ot 
Chicagu,  reports  that  twenty-eight  bridges 
in  all  are  to  be  built  over  the  dratiiBge 
ranab 

Denver,  Colo. — An  estimate  made  by 
Engineer  William  D,  Jones  for  a  5.000 
ff»ot  viaduct  from  Seventh  to  Curtis  streets 
is  :f(no,UOU. 

El  Paso,  Texas. — A  bill  is  before  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  erection  of  a  $2,000^000 
dam  across  the  Rio  Grande  here,  W,  N, 
Follett.  engineer. 

El  wood,  Kansas. — ^The  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  will  build  a  twenty  statt 
round  hou^e  here. 

Fort  Wilbam,  Manitoba. — ^ Flans  are  be- 
ing made  for  an  addition  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  elevator  here  that  will  almost  dou- 
ble its  capacity. 

Geneva.  N.  Y.— The  New  York  Central 
is  considering  the  erection  of  a  brick  and 
stone  depot   here  to  cost  $30,000. 

Gray's  Point,  Mo, — Work  has  been  be- 
gun on  the  bridge  across  the  ^fississippl 
River  near  this  place.  The  plans  call  for 
about  fJW  feet  of  concrete  arches  on  the 
west  approach  and  500  on  the  east  ap- 
l»roach 

HartforcK  Conn. — An  estimated  cost  of 
$l,t;0(MH)0  h  piven  for  the  contemplated 
stone  arch  bridge  over  the  Connecticut 
River  here. 

Hnosick  Falls.  N.  Y.— The  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  will  build  a  new  station 
here, 

Indianapolis,  Tnd.— Either  a  stone  arch 
or  a  concrete  bridge  wil!  be  built  over 
White   River  at   We<;t   Washington    street. 
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at   an    estimated    cost   of   $lot>AH><'.      J      B. 
Nelson,  city  engineer. 

The  Big  Four  Is  expected  to  build  u 
large  freight  depot  on  Jackson  street. 

Kankakee,  IlL — The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  has  completed  surveys  for  a  con 
Crete  bridge  over  the  Kankakee  River. 

Lawrence.  Mass. — A  viaduct  will  be  built 
on  Essex  street  to  do  away  with  grade 
crossings,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5t;HJ,U(K). 

Lexnigton,  Ky.^ — The  Lexington  and 
Erie   wil!  build  a  new  depot  here. 

Newcastle  Junction,  Pa. — The  Pittsburg 
and  Lake  Erie  will  erect  a  new  passenger 
station  here. 

Omaha.  Neb. — A  viaduct  over  the  rail- 
road tracks  on  Twenty-fourth  street  is  pro- 
posed. It  will  be  1,(G'2  feet  long  and  cost 
about  $1(H);0CM}. 

Paris^  Tenn, — The  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga and  St,  Louis  are  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  new  station  here. 

Pensacola,  Fla. — The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  will,  it  is  reported,  erect  a  car 
building  plant  here. 

Picton,  Ont.^The  Central  Ontario  Rail- 
way are  building  a  new  passenger  and 
freight  station  here. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. — The  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha  will  build  a  $50.- 
i^H)  freight  house  here. 

San  Rafael.  Col. — Concrete  bridges  will 
be  built  on  Colloden  and  Belle  avenues. 

Schenectady.  N.  Y.— The  estimated  coft 
of  doing  away  with  grade  crossings  here  is 
|8(J4.000. 

Springfield.  Ohio.^ — ^The  Big  Four  Rail* 
road  will  make  various  improvements  here 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  including  a  $75,000 
passenger  station.  The  erection  of  a  $60.- 
0{K>  county  building  here  will  be  voted  on 
this  spring. 

Woonsocket,  R.  L — Plans  to  widen 
Globe  street  call  for  the  budding  of  a  70 
foot  stone  arch  in  place  of  the  present  40 
fool  arch. 


and  ui  u  already  is  installed  a  fifty  horsc- 
pc>wer  engmt'  to  run  the  plant.  The  pro- 
duct bnngs  on  the  New  York  market  $14 
to  $lt]  per  ton  for  the  best  grades. 


Barytes  in  North  Carolina. 
The  mining,  treating  and  shipping  of 
barytes — a  rare  and  comparatively  unknown 
mineral — constitute  a  new  industry  for  this 
(Madison)  county,  says  the  Charlnite  (N. 
C.)  "Observer/"  There  are  two  large  plants 
in  the  county  and  the  rock  is  being  taken 
out  from  four  veins  or  deposits  in  diflfercnt 
localities.  One  establishment  is  located  at 
Hot  Springs,  and  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  vears:  the  other  is  operating  on 
Walnut  Creek,  two  miles  west  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  IS  temporarily  utiltzing:  a  huge 
old  grist  mill  for  grinding  the  stone.  A 
mill  hou'Sf.  biO  X  50  feet.  i«.  almost  finished 


Peculiar  Decay  of  Stone. 

ThL*  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  is  much 
exercised  over  the  extensive  decay  of  slonc 
in  the  municipal  buildings,  erected  not 
many  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$2,500,000.  The  cause  ot  the  decay  is  a 
mysterVt  and  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine 
surprise  to  everybody  concerned,  but  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  set  in  very 
extensively.  The  costly  carving  and  sculp- 
ture work  has  been  affected  to  an  alarming 
degree.      Repairs  are  now  being  made. 

The  stone  of  which  the  City  Chambers^ 
were  built  came  from  the  Bannockbur 
quarries,  considered  to  be  the  best  in  ih 
country,  but  we  understand  that  the  par 
ticular  quarries  from  which  the  stone  wi 
taken  were  newly  opened.  As  a  prelimin 
ary  measure  it  was  stipulated  that  the  ma^ 
terial  should  lie  for  a  year  in  the  builders' 
yard  for  the  very  purpose  of  testing  its 
durability.  The  puzzling  thing  is  that,  al* 
though  it  seems  to  have  stood  the  test,  the 
municipal  buildings  have  decayed  faster 
than  any  other  building  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  Glasgow.  Rieference  has  been 
made  to  the  deleterious  action  of  the  Glas- 
gow atmosphere,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
within  a  stone-throw^  of  the  City  Chambers 
iherc  are  far  older  buildings  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

When  the  decaying  process  was  discov- 
ered, the  advice  of  various  experts  wa& 
taken,  and  we  understand  that  a  full  re- 
port was  furnished  to  the  city  engineer, 
And  through  hun  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Municipal  Buildings,  by  Mr  Alexan- 
der* Muir.  of  Alexander  Muir  &  Sons,  who 
are  the  contractors  for  the  repair*  at  pres- 
cnt  in  progress.  It  was  at  one  time  pro- 
posed to  cut  out  whole  capitals  of  pilasters, 
but,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr 
Muir,  who  is  probably  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  stonemason  and  builder  in  the 
city,  the  committee  decided  to  have  the 
decayed  portions  cut  away  and  a  silicate 
<iolutiofi  applied  tor  purposes  of  preserva- 
tion. In  this  way  MM)  has  already  been 
spent  on  the  cast  facade  of  the  buildings 
alone — that  is.  facmg  John  street.  Con 
siderable  reticence  is  shown  in  the  matter 
ft  seems  that  stonework  exposed  to  the 
east  and  north  is  more  liable  to  decay  than 
that  of  the  south  and  west.  In  the  cxper- 
fence  of  builders  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  stone  taken  from  the  same  quar- 
rir<i  to  varv  in   re-^occt  of  durability. 
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The  Only  Planer  m  the  World  that  will  Cut  True  Circles. 
Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  about  it 


^  1 


Gang  Saws,  Planers  of  Every  Description,  Rubbing 
fc  Beds,   Soft   Stone  Saws,  Jenny   Lind 

^^  Polishers,  Derricks,  Lathes,  Etc. 
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Cradc  J^otes 


The  Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best-known  concerns  in 
the  couniry  manufacturing  air  compressors 
for  all  purposes,  lias  reorganized  the  com- 
f*any-  In  connection  with  this  action  the 
company  has  sent  out  the  following  notice: 
'*Thc  Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works  have 
noticed  in  several  papers  a  statement  made 
that  would  lead  their  customers  to  infer 
that  they  had  sold  out  and  gone  out  of 
business.  This  statement  was  not  in  any 
way  authorized  and  should  not  have  been 
fniblished,  as  it  is  misleading  in  every  way. 
The  Clayton  Air  Comi>ressor  Works  have 
made  no  changes  that  will  m  any  way  alter 
their  business  relations  with  their  various 
customers.  With  new  capital  they  are  en- 
larging  their  works,  increasing  iheir  pat- 
terns, sizes  and  styles  and  expect  not  only 
to  serve  their  customers  better  than  in  the 
past,  but  to  give  them  an  advantage  in  the 
way  of  prices  on  improved  machinery  anci 
new  designs/*  The  Clayton  compressors 
have  always  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
among  stone  men,  who  will  be  glad  to 
learn  of  the  increased  facilities  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Iroquois  Machine  Co.  ha^  jusi  been 
incorporated  as  a  New  York  company*. hav- 
ing been  organized  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Gibbs, 
who  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Kidder 
Press  Co,  and  a  member  of  Gibbs-Brower 
Co.  of  New  York  City.  The  officers  are 
Edwin  A.  Smith,  president,  who  is  a  promi- 
nent banker  in  Providence,  R  L;  W,  W. 
Gibbs,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
New  York;  Henry  C  Babcock.  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Providence,  R,  L  Principal 
office,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York.  The 
company  wnll  manufacture  new  and  im- 
proved wire  drawing  machinery,  which  they 
claim  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  wire.  They  will  also  manufac- 
ture a  full  line  of  automatic  and  plain  drop 
hammers,  swaging  machines,  rolling  mills, 
roller  bearings  and  grinding  machines. 
Having  ample  capital,  they  have  purchased 
the  plant  and  business  of  the  Universal 
Machine  Co.,  located  at  Providence,  and 
rented  a  large  additional  building  adja- 
cent to  the  same.  The  purchase  of  this 
running  plant,  and  the  addition  namcd»  will 
insure  to  their  customers  prompt  filling  of 
their  orders.  They  will  erect  a  new^  fac- 
tory building  during  the  coming  summer. 

Mr  Reuben  C.  Hallett,  who  has  a  large 
circle  of  friends  throughout  the  country, 
has  accepted  a   position   with  the   Chicago 


Pneumatic    Tool    Company's    eastern    sales 
department. 

The  New  Albany  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  have  issued  the 
sixth  annual  edition  of  their  daily  memo- 
randum calendar.  This  contains  one  leaf 
to  each  week,  with  space  for  noting  future 
obligations  and  appomtmenls.  The  New 
Albany  Manufacturing  Company  makes  all 
kinds  of  stone  much  in  cry  and  does  general 
foundry  work  in  brasi*  or  iron.  Uuarric< 
m  all  parts  of  the  country  are  equipped 
with  steam  and  electric  traveling  crane^i 
heavy  hoists,  single  and  double  plate 
planers,  Merriman  screw  feed  gangs,  rub- 
bing beds,  Knobel  wire  rip  raws  and  lik 
appliances  made  by  this  concern. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  in  thd 
technical  press  to  the  appliance  for  coaling 
ships  at  sea,  invented  by  Mr,  Spencer  MiP 
ler,  of  New  York,  and  made  by  the  Lidgcr- 
wood  Manufacturing  Company,  This  has 
been  most  successfully  tested  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  and  a  recent  test 
has  been  given  by  the  British  Navy.  The 
'Trafalgar,'*  port  guardship  at  Portsmouth 
was  equipped  with  the  appliance  and  C' 
from  the  "Muriel"  collier.  The  two  - 
were  350  feet  apart  and  the  test  lasted  near- 
ly three  hours.  During  this  time  an  aver- 
age of  30.8  tons  of  coal  were  transferred 
from  the  collier  to  the  battleship.  The 
quickest  run  from  one  to  the  other  was 
made  in  47  seconds,  w^hich  would  be  all 
average  of  46  tons  an  hour.  It  is  believed 
that  with  further  experience  this  rate  of 
coaling  at  sea  can  be  maintained. 

The  most  interesting  recent  develop^ 
ments  on  the  Witw*atersrand  have  been  in 
connection  with  the  deep  borings  on  the 
Turf  Club  grounds  near  Johannesburg.  A 
recent  issue  of  South  Africa  says:  **In  our 
issue  of  August  iO  last  year,  we  recorded 
the  striking  of  the  main  reef  scries  by  a 
diamond  drill  at  a  depth  of  4,825  feet,  and 
gave  many  interesting  details.  In  the  sec- 
ond borehole  to  the  west  the  main  reef 
w^as  subsequently  encountered  at  a  depth 
of  4,842  feet,  thus  confirming  the  conclu- 
sion based  on  the  success  in  the  first  bore- 
hole, that  the  whole  formation  continues 
to  a  depth  far  beyond  that  calculated  upon 
till  the  diamond  drill  ended  the  contro- 
versy After  striking  the  reef  in  this  sec- 
ond borehole  the  work  wa^  continued  to 
a  depth  of  5.083  feet,  doubtless  with  the 
object  of  comparing  the  formation  under- 
lying the   main    reef   series    at    this    point 
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wuh  that  cut  iiUo  by  the  So.  I  borehole. 
The  work,  alter  proceeding  (or  10  months, 
has  now  been  stoppetl,  and  it  is  Lnterest- 
ing  to  note  the  rate  ol  progress  made.  In 
this  second  borehole  the  drilhng  was  car- 
ried out  at  the  rale  of  508  feet  per  month; 
in  the  first  it  averaged  470  feet,  and  in  the 
Beztiidenville  406  feet.  We  illustrated  oivr 
article  last  year  with  a  photograph  of  the 
Sullivan  drill  used  by  the  Chester  Diamond 
Drilling  Company  at  the  first  borehole. 
The  success  attendant  on  this  borehole  is 
likely  to  have  a  large  effect  on  extending 
ihe  gold-mining  area  of  the  Rand;  for 
doubtless  the  possibility  of  getting  the  reef 
at  5»uch  a  distance  from  the  outcrop  will 
give  a  great  stimulus  to  similar  enter- 
prises far  away  from  the  center  of  the  in- 
dustry. Especially  will  this  be  the  case  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Rand,  where  prospec- 
tors are  already  very  busy;  and  the  good 
results  achieved  by  such  boreholes  as  have 
already  been  sunk  have  led  to  the  eager 
acquisition  for  mining  purposes  o(  claims 
situated  at  long  distance  from  the  outcrop. 
Deep  boring  in  all  directions  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
revival  of  the  Transvaal  gold  imkistry,  and 
the  results  achieved  will  be  keenly  watched 
not  only  by  those  with  a  monetary  inter- 
est in  them,  but  by  geologists  with  vary- 
ing theories  as  to  the  nalure,  extent,  and 
possibilities  of  the  Rand  formation.'* 

Mr,  Michael  Cchc-  .  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  a  leadirT  ■'l^jne  company  of  this 
city  for  a  number  of  years,  has  opened  an 
office  for  himself  at  1133  Broadway,  New 
York.  Mr,  Cohen  is  the  Eastern  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chicago  and  Blooming- 
ton  Stone  Company,  selling  mill  blocks 
and  sawed  Bedford  limestone.  Mr.  Cohen 
also  deals  in  Longmeadow  sandstone,  Wy- 
oming and  other  bluestones.  broken  and 
dimension  stone,  granite  and  marble.  He 
also  handles  bort  and  diamonds  for  drill- 
ing and  sawing  stones.  During  his  many 
years  in  the  stone  business  Mr  Cohen 
made  many  friends  in  the  trade,  who  will 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  venture. 


Artistic    Architectural    Stone-Carv- 
ing. 

There  has  recently  been  completed  over 
the  entrance  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany's new  building  in  Providence,  R.  L, 
a  carved  spandrel  in  marble  that  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  architectural  stone 
w^ork  in  the  country.  The  striking  orna- 
mentation typifies  those  personages  and 
ideas  toward  which  New  Englanders  will 


always  retain  mingled  feelings  ot  aw^»  fc^'H 
ere  nee  and  love,  says  the  Providence  "Jour-^ 
nal,**     There   is   the   stern-visaged   Indian 
almost   nude,    a   superb   type  of  his  race«| 
On  the  other  end  of  the  spandrel  the  two 
figures     separated     by     ornamental     scroti 
work,     reclines     the    form     of    a     Puritaul 
Father.    In  his  right  hand  is  an  open  book;] 
the  left  hand   is  raised  as  if  gesticulating^^ 
the  face  is  stern  and  calm,  thougli  not  en- 
tirely   devoid    of    kindly    expression.      AJ 
glance  at  the  sculptor's  design  conveys  the] 
idea  of  the  long  ago.     The  two  figures  arc! 
sharp  in  contrast;  taken  singly  or  together  J 
they  possess  a  wonderful  fascination,    Thc| 
spandrel    is   carved    from   Tennessee   mar- 
ble. 

Daniel     Chester      French — perhaps     the] 
greatest     living     American     sculptor— de- 
signed  the  spandrel,   and  the  carving  was] 
acorn ph shed  by  Julius  Peccirilli,  of  the  firm 
of   Peccirilli    Brothers,   of   New    York.      U 
is    considered    fortunate    that    Providence  J 
now    has    such    a    fine    example    of    Mr, 
French's   work.     It  was  he  who  designed  | 
the   famous   statue  of  the  **M invite  Man/ 
which  was  erected  at  Concord  in  18T5>    For  | 
ten  years  Mr.  French  studied  abroad  with 
Thomas   Ball   at    Florence.      Returning  to 
this   country   he   first  settled  in    Concord, 
but   afterwards  removed  to  Boston*  where  i 
he  met  with  conspicuous  success.     Among 
his    early    works    arc    the    John    Harvard  ( 
statue   in   Cambridge  and   groups  in   Bos-  1 
ton.  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia.     Ir>   1887 
he  went  to   Paris  for  a  year,  and.   return- 
ing, took  up  his  residence  in   New  York, 
A   few  of  his  later  achievements  arc   '*Dr. 
Gallaudet  and  His  First  Deaf  Mute  Pupil" 
(1888);    "Lewis    Cass"    (1887.    now    in   the 
Capitol    at    Washington);    "Thomas    Starr 
King;'*  "Death  and  the   Young  Sculptor" 
(the   Millmore  memorial.   1891),  for  which 
he   gained   a   medal   of  the  third   class   in 
the  Paris  Salon,  and  the  colossal   "Staluc 
of  the  Republic'*  for  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair. 

The  Peccirillis  have  designed  and  ex- j 
ecuted  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Ameri- 
can statuary.  Recently  they  were  chosen  . 
to  design  the  Maine  memorial  monument, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  Long  Acre 
Square,  New  York.  There  were  fony-eight 
competitors  for  this  prize.  The  brothers 
made  the  twenty-two  figures  in  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  House.  New  York,  the  Mc- 
Donald (New  Orleans)  monument,  and  did 
conspicuous  work  on  the  main  staircase  of 
the  Congressional  Library,  the  Washing- 
ton Arch,  the  Connecticut  State  House 
and  mari}^  other  public  buildings  and 
statues. 
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Book  Reviews. 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC 
ROADS  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  FOR 
VEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  ril,  11M)L 
Henry  L  Budd,  Commissioner,  Trenton: 
John  L.  Murpiiy  Publishing  Company. 

New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  have 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  com- 
monwealth to  advance  the  cause  of  high 
way  improvement.  U^nder  the  Stale  Aid 
system,  Xew  Jersey  has  constructed  ti^il 
miles  of  public  roads,  all  of  them  a  portion 
nf  a  general  system  which  will  eventually 
form  a  connecting  net-work  throuRhout  the 
entire  State.  During  the  year  cuvered  by 
the  present  report  there  was  built  in  all 
of  the  counties  a  total  of  lnp,;i7(i  miles. 
How  thoroughly  the  citizens  appreciate  the 
State  Aid  system  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  on  file  petitions  for 
4"23,i*8  miles  of  road.  Conmiissioner  Budd 
takes  up  in  detail  the  different  section  of 
roatls  that  were  built,  most  of  them  being  ot 
s  ton  e .  A  f e  w  o  f  t  h  e  c t >u  n  t  i  e  s  make  s oti le  use 
of  gravel  and  shell  roads,  but  most  of  them 
have  learned  the  economy  of  macadam  and 
telford  construction.  The  Commissioner 
notes  as  an  evidence  of  the  growing  inter- 
est in  road  improvement  the  increased  de- 
mand from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
reports  of  his  bureau.  Aside  from  the  rec- 
ord of  the  work  in  the  State,  the  report 
shows  what  is  being  done  in  road  building 
in  other  countriei^  and  States,  and  has  a 
few  papers  on  germane  topics.  There  are 
many  ilUistrations,  showing  the  State  roads 
before  and  after  improvement,  and  giving 
notable  examples  of  road  building  abroad. 

FIFTH   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  FISHERIES, 
GAME    AND    FORESTS    OF    THE 
STATE    OF    NEW    YORK,      Albany: 
James  B,  Lyons,  State  Printer. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  at- 
tractive State  publications  that  has  been  is- 
sued    It  completes  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission  under  which   it   was  prepared,   the 
duties  being  transferred    to  another   body. 
The  delay  in  it?  appearance  is  due  to  the 
elaborate   nature  of  the   report,   illtistrated 
as  it  is  with  many  beautiful  full -page  col- 
ored   plates   of  the    birds   and   fish   of  the 
State.     It  recounts  the  excellent  work  that 
has  been   done  in   New  York  Stale  in  the 
propagation    and    distribution    of  fish,    the 
protection   of   game   and   the    preservation 
of  the  vast  forest  area.    In  the  latter  branch 
of  work  the  most  important  feature  is  the 
fighting  of  forest  fires,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  the  state- 


inenl  of  what  wa^  accomplished  in  this  line. 
New  York  Stale  has  made  an  exctfUcnt 
start  in  the  establishment  of  the  Adirondack 
Fnrest  Reserve,  but  ceaseless  vigilance  is 
necessary  to  prevent  danger  from  forest 
fires  and  the  depredations  of  timber  thieves. 
It  h  also  necessary  that  some  comprehen- 
sive scheme  for  reforestation  shall  he  in- 
augurated. One  of  the  mo>t  important 
things  of  al!  is  that  the  public  interest 
should  be  siiniulated  in  our  forests^  and  we 
believe  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  ^u  thoroughly  attractive  a  vol- 
ume as  this. 

BULLETINS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 
Charles  D,  Walcott.  Director,  Waihmg- 
lon,  D.  C. :    Government  Printing  OfBce 

We  have  received  a  number  of  recent 
bulletins  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  **Thc  Geographical  Dictionary  of 
Alaska,"  by  Marcus  Baker,  is  a  carefully 
compiled  volume  of  nearly  'V»0  pages  of 
the  utmost  importance  at  this  time,  when 
the  development  of  Alaska  is  proceeding  so 
rapidly-  The  compilation  represents  a  vast 
amount  of  work  and  the  dictionary  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  U^nited  States 
Board  on  Geographical  Names,  "Oil  and 
Gas  Fields  ot  the  Western  Interior  and 
Northern  Texas  Coal  Measures  and  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  of  the 
Western  Gulf  Coast/'  by  George  I.  Adams, 
is  a  study  of  the  geological  conditions  in 
a  territory  that  is  now  attracting  wide  at- 
tention to  its  oil  and  gas  resources,  **On 
Pyrite  and  Marcasite,"  by  H,  N.  Stokes,  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  study  oi 
the  secondary  enrichment  or  ore  bodies.  It 
describes  a  method  for  the  c|«antitattvc 
determination  of  these  sulphides  when  in 
mixture  and  discusses  some  of  their  rela- 
tions to  copper.  '*Thr  Occurrence  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Corundum  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  is  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  various  deposits  of  a  min- 
eral that  is  assuming  greater  importance  as 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  .ire  constantly 
multiplying.  'The  El  Paso  Tin  Deposits,*' 
by  W.  H,  Weed,  is  a  very  brief  account  of 
a  bed  of  ore  discovered  in  1899,  and  but 
slightly  developed  as  yet.  ''Results  of 
Spirit  Leveling  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1900- 
1901.'*  are  presented  by  H.  M,  Wilson.  J. 
H,  Renshaw.  E.  M.  Douglass  and  R.  U. 
Goode,  geographers  in  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Survey.  The  same  gen- 
tlemen, in  another  bulletin  give  *'The  Re- 
sults of  Primary  Triangula! ion  and  Primary 
Traverse.  During  the  Fiscal  Year  1!>00- 
11^'M  "     A   volume  of  more  than  J^O  pages 
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Stone  Planers. 
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contains  a  catalogue  and  index  oi  the  pub- 
lications of  the  United  Stales  Geological 
Survey  from  1880  to  1901,  prepared  by 
Philip  Creveling  Warman.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Survey  make  np  a  fair-sized  li- 
brary by  themselves.  The  value  of  this 
admirable  index  in  making  available  the 
vast  amonnt  of  Ufseful  information  con- 
tained in  hundreds  of  bulky  volumes  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  stone  men. 
SULPHUR,  OIL  AND  QUICKSILVER 
IN  TRANS-PECOS.  TEXAS.  Austin, 
Texas:  Van  Bocchman»  Schultjte  & 
Company,  Printers. 
This  is  Bulletin  No.  U  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Mineral  Survey,  f*rof.  Wil- 
liam B,  Phillips,  director.  The  first  bulle- 
tin dealt  v^'ith  Texas  petroleum  and  was 
issued  about  September  L  The  present 
pamphlet  contains  two  reports  on  the  sul- 
phur deposits  of  El  Paso  County,  show- 
ing that  they  are  well  worth  attention  and 
could  supply  large  quantities  of  sulphur  to 
commerce.  There  is  also  a  description  of 
the  quicksilver  ores  in  Brewster  County, 
showing  the  e^ctent  of  the  field,  the  value 
of  the  product  and  the  possibilities  of  fur- 
ther development.  The  report  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  survey  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  May,  19QI,  to  the  close  of  the  year, 
show  that  more  than  3^000,000  acres  of 
public  land  in  the  Trans- Pecos  region  have 
been  examined.  The  survey  now  has  in 
hand  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  on  the 
fuels  and  asphalt  rocks  iA  Texas.  We  shall 
be  glad  when  the  Survey  issues  its  prom- 
ised bulletin  on  the  building  stones  of  the 
State,  as  we  believe  that  this  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  for  the  development  of 
the  quarrying   indtistry. 


A  Fircproofing  Combination, 

The  stockholders  of  the  National  Fire- 
proofing  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  unanim- 
ously voted  to  increase  the  c.i]iital  stock 
from  $.5,000,000  to  $12,500,000,  to  provide 
$1,000,000  working  capital  and  to  purchase 
eighteen  plants  now  operated  by  fifteen 
different  companies.  The  company  con- 
trols the  fi reproofing,  conduit  and  hollow 
tile  building  block  business  of  the  United 
States. 

The  new  companies  to  be  absorbed  are: 
Pioneer  Fireproofing  Company.  Illinois 
Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Company,  E.  V. 
Johnson  &  Co.  and  the  W.  B.  Owens  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago:  Standard  Fireproofini? 
Company. Woodbridge,N.  J.;  Henry  Maur- 
er,  Maurer.  N.  J.;  Lyth  &  Son,  Buffalo: 
Federal  Clay  Manufacturinj?  Company,  op- 


erating five  plants,  Greenlown,  O.;  Hay- 
den  ville  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, fia^'denville,  C:  Lynch  Sc  Son, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Delaware  Clay  MaflU- 
facturing  Company,  Delaware.  O. 

Several  of  the  conduit  companies  ab- 
sorbed have  large  orders  in  London  and 
Buenos  Ay  res.  The  company  is  now  in 
a  position  to  ship  this  from  tidewater  to 
tid-ewater  very  cheaply.  The  company  now 
controls  patents  for  building  blocks  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  will  acquire 
those  for  the  United  States. 


Ori^anization     of     Italian     Marble 
Exporters. 

The  leading  exporters  of  Italian  marble 
have  formed  an  association  in  the  Carrara 
district  under  the  name  of  the  '*Unione  fra 
gli  Esportatori  di  Marmo/*  The  object 
of  this  combination,  as  stated  by  a  circu* 
lar  sent  out  by  the  president,  is  as  follows; 
*'First:  To  unite  in  one  association  the 
individual  energies  of  the  members  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  developing  the 
marble  trade  and  for  the  protection  of  ex- 
porters and  purchasers  of  marble.  Sec- 
ond: To  formulate  and  adopt  from  time 
to  time  a  tariff  fixing  minimum  prices  un- 
der which  no  member  of  the  association 
will  be  allowed  to  sell.  Third:  To  fix 
rules  and  conditions  of  sale." 

The  oflicers  are;  President,  Bernardo 
Fabbricoiti;  vice-presidents,  Thomas  Rob- 
son  and  Salvini  Gino;  secretary,  Francesco 
Cucchiari;  treasurer,  Pollina  Alfredo,  Sig- 
nor  Fabbricotti  in  his  circular,  which  is 
in  English,  German,  Italian  and  French, 
says:  'T  trust  that  by  the  formation  of  this 
association  the  relations  betw^een  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  will  be  improved 
and  that  a  mutual  advantage  will  be  de- 
rived therefrom.  I  shall  be  pleased  at  your 
request  to  forward  jou  a  list  of  the  names 
of  members  for  which  I  hoi>e  you  will  re- 
serve your  esteemed  orders." 

The  members  of  the  association  include 
Macfarland  &  Company,  of  this  city, 
Pisani.  Sons  &  Company,  who  are  repre- 
sented here  by  Pisani  Bros.,  and  H.  T. 
Dempster,  Charles  Denham.  Odh'ng  & 
Sons,  and  Walton  G noddy  Si  Cripps,  of 
London. 

The  condition  of  the  marble  trade  in 
Italy  has  been  far  from  satisfactory  for 
a  number  of  months  past.  The  strikes, 
that  were  widespread  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, curtailed  production  for  some  time, 
and  caused  a  great  scarcity  of  Italian  mar- 
ble in  this  niarkct. 
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The  riandiest,  Simplest,  and  Most  Efficient  Steam  Pump 
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Hawlcy's  Patent 
Sand  Feed 


la  u»ed  bv  all  the  leading  finxi»— mwi 
faster  ana  better  thati  any  other  aand- 
fecd.  More  gangs  usin^  our  feed  than 
any  other.  Easily  kept  in  order.  Also 
many  gangs  working  satisfactoriiy 
uaing  cmahed  steel.  Can  give  best  of 
references.    Orders  solicitea. 

E.  J.  &  C  H.  HAWLEV, 

•**«,*Manichest£r*  Vt 

FRENIER'S  SAND  PUMP. 

For  Feeding  Sand.  Steel  or  Shot  for 

Sawing   Stone. 

Sawi  faster,  uses  less  sand  and  water 
and  requires  less  power  and  repairs  than 
any  other  Runs  only  20  rerolutiona 
per  minute.  Pays  for  itself  in  six 
months.  Send  for  full  description  and 
prices, 

FRENIER  ft  SON.  RUTLIND.  VT. 
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Queer  Mines  in  Canada. 

According  to  a  report  irom  Cunsul- 
Gcnerai  J«>hn  L.  Bittinger,  from  Montreal* 
a  natural  soap  mine  and  a  paint  mine  are 
I  wo  01  the  latest  mineral  discoveries  in 
the  northwest.  Several  ioda  lakes  have 
been  found  in  the  foothills  near  Ashcrott, 
British  Columbia.  Their  bottoms  and 
shores  arc  in  crusted  with  a  natural  wash- 
ing^  compotmd,  containing  borax  and  soda. 
No  two  analyses  agree  exactly  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  material,  a  New  York 
analysis  gives  2U  per  cent,  borax,  while  a 
iontreal  chemist,  fmm  the  same  sample. 
fgivcs  U>  per  cent.  bf>rax.  Tests  prove  the 
substance  to  be  equal  to  the  washing  pow- 
ders in  common  use.  Trials  by  black- 
smiths and  farm  workers  show  that  it  will 
remove  grease  and  dirt  quicker  than  soap, 
A  syndicate  of  British  Cohimbin  men  has 
been  formed  to  put  the  product  ou  the 
market.  About  275  tons  of  the  conrpound 
have  been  cut  and  taken  out  of  the  lake, 
it  is  handled  precisely  as  ice  is  handled, 
The  blocks  are  more  than  9  inches  in  thick- 
ness, are  sawn  into  pieces  of  15  by  18 
inches,  and  weigh  50  pounds  each.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  lake  alone  contains 
•2njlO(^  ions,  proving  that  the  industry,  if 
successfnb    will    reach    larger   proportions. 


The  Longest  Aerial  Tramway  in 
the  World. 

The  contract  lor  the  machinery  of  an 
aerial  wire  rope  tramway  connecting  iJic 
Ferris- Hnggerly  group  of  mines  with  the 
Boston-Wyoming  Smelter  at  Grand  En- 
campment, Wyo..  h^s  been  let  to  the  A. 
Leschen  &  Son  Rope  Co,,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  tramway  to  be  installed  is  the 
Leschun  Co/s  patent,  which  operates  au- 
tomatically in  receiving  and  discharging. 

This  will  be  the  longest  aerial  tramway 
in  the  world,  having  a  length  of  sixteen 
miles.  There  are  numerous  tramways  of 
the  Leschen  Co/s  patent  automatic  type 
now*  in  rsuccessfnl  operation  throughout  the 
mining  regions. 


Great  Stone  Bridges. 
A  list  of  stone  arches  of  more  than  60 
metres  span  is  given  by  M.  Duireux  in 
^'Genic  Civir*  for  January  18.  11102.  The 
greatest  span  is  the  TrezEo  bridge,  built 
over  the  Adda  by  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
Barnabo  Visconli,  In  the  years  1.^70-77. 
The  span  is  72^4  metres,  and  the  bridge 
was  destroyed  by  war  in  1416.  No  other 
bridge  exceeds  70  metres,  except  qne  just 
completed   at    Luxembourg.     Canin   John 


Bndgc,  near  Washington  US60)  has  a  span 
of  tJT.l  metres.  A  few  European  bridges 
have  spans  of  60  metres.  The  bridge  at 
Chester*  England,  is  nearly  tjl  metres 
span.  The  new  Luxembourg  Bridge  has  a 
central  arch  with  a  span  of  84.65  metres  and 
two  side  arches  of  2 LOO  mei;es.  The 
bridge  is  1(3  metres  wide  and  presents  sev- 
eral interesting  features  in  its  construction. 


Moving  a  Church. 

The  site  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
on  Wood  street,  Pittsburg,  has  been  sold 
to  Henry  W.  Oliver,  who  will  erect  an 
oflice  building  at  this  location.  The  church 
itself,  which  is  a  targe  and  attractive  struc- 
ture.  will  be  removed  intact  to  a  new  site 
on  Sixth  avenue.  The  contract  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  building  has  been  awarded  to] 
the  House  Wrecking  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, which  has  had  a  great  deal  of  cxper-'j 
lence  in  similar  undertakings,  tor  $19,500. 
The  church  will  be  placed  on  rollers  to 
be  moved. 


A  Stone  for  Polishing  MetaL 
Prof.  J.  P.  Edmonds  has  discovered  on 
his  farm  near  Scott boro,  Ala.,  a  stone  that 
has  proven  to  be  an  extra  quality  of  polish^ 
for  metal,  marble  and  glass.  It  is  a  nat- 
ural product,  a  bisilicate  of  ammonia,  and  i$ 
fuund  in  large  quantities  on  the  mountain 
place  of  Prof.  Edmonds.  A  movement  is 
now  on  foot  to  organize  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  and  placing  the 
product  on  the  market. 

The  quarries  at  Stonington  near  Mitchell, 
Ind,,  are  yielding  the  finest  kind  of  lime- 
stone. A  new  quarry  has  been  opened  on 
the  Beaucox  land  and  a  switch  has  been 
built  to  it.  The  American  Quarries  Com^J 
pany  have  just  received  an  immense  ncv 
Balduin  switching  engine. 

The    Boston    Blanchard    Slate    Company 
has  been  organized  at  Bangor,  Me.,  with 
capital    stock    of   $200,000.      The    presidenli 
and  treasnrer  is  Charles  Hamlin,  of  Ban- 
gor.   The  directors  include  John  G   Wright  J 
William  V,  Killen  and  Frank  S,  Sherbnme,| 
nf  Boston,  and  William  M,   Bullivant   an<}| 
John  W.  Weeks,  of  West  Newton.  Ma*s. 

Another  new  company  i^  to  start  up  in 
the  Arkansas  slate  fields  at  Mena.  This  is 
the  Arkansas  Slate  Company,  in  which 
Texas  capital  h  largely  interested.  The 
quarry  to  be  developed  is  located  between 
the  Atlas  and  the  Southwestern  Slate  com- 
panies* properties,  east  of  Mena.  The  pros- 
pecting w^as  done  by  William  Wylie.  of 
Babyruth  City,  and  Rice  Rutherford,  of 
Paris.  Texas,  is  to  be  manager. 
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Bmtmt^limhed  IMttJ, 


CONTRACTORS  FOR 

ALL    KINDS  OP  CUT   STOliV 

WORK. 


HUMMEL8TOWN  BROWNSTONE  CO., 

QuarrymcQ  and  MaoufACturcm  of 

BUILDING  .STONE.  .  SAWED  .  FLAGGING  .  AND/ TILE. 
;4«'iV///;/i'::t«;/,"%;V;'.r«'  WaltonvlUe,  Daaphln  Co.,  Pa. 

r  FA»t^4t(^ht9  «5'  Rtadtng  R,  R  Telegraph  and  Express  addreif,  Br^Ufntion*^  Fm, 


QPECIAL  FOR  QUARRIES ! 

D/XON'S  QRAPhtTE  WIRE  ROPE  PRESERVATIVE, 

7REVENTS  RUST  AND  WEAR. 

DIXON'S  PURE  FLAKE  GRAPHITE. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  AND   ENDURABLE   Lt^BRICANT. 

f?^Ll1'X'Y'^U5.°"'^  ^""'-  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRICIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N  J. 


L«le!it 

1mprovfm«ntfl  in 


McKIERNAN  DRILL   CO, 

lao  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 

H^'orli,  Pa  ten  on,  JV  J 

Roclc  Drills 

More  efficient^  more  tcooomical,  and  constmclcd  of  few^r  ]>ftrtt 
than  any  other. 

Air  Compressors  SL?;..""""^"' 
Quarrying  Machinery. 

Sole  Asents  for  EENNEDT  PATBIIT  AIR  LIFT. 


»rotr>rft     J  ram  way    rn     L♦l4^ 
Victoria  Mificf.  Ontario,   1 


THE 


BLEICHERT 
WIRE  ROPE 
TRAMWAY. 

MOftI  IN  use  TlUN  Ml  OlVCiS. 

THE  TRENTON  IKON  CO., 

tREWTON,  N.  J. 


llMUilactinert,  Engineer*  and  Contractor*  and  •oXt  ticrnitct  in  North  Atn^rira  for  the  Bleicli^ert  Syitffc    Altiu 
Wire  Rop«  E^uifimcnts  for  C^ble  HoinCnnveyori^   Surface  and  Undervrountl  lUuUge,  ettt. 

tltuftrated  book  upon  apfkhcatioo. 

Ntw  Yats  OrFtct^-Cooper,  tfeviti  i  Co.  17  Burhnf  Slip  Chicaoo  Orrtc»— lilt  Monadnock  Biiildta^ 
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FOR  QUARRYMEN,  STONE-WORKERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ARCHTTECTSl 

POMtpMkl.\ 

Ajtierican  Cement ,  53  On 

Ancient  Sculptyre , . . ,  2  Wl 

AtphabeU  .,.,,....,.. I  541 1 

Ai-chitectural  Modefiitg , 75  j 

Architects'  and  &uil<lers*  &uye  ,    , * . . . .  5  0<>  1 

Architects'  and  Builders'  Pocketbook 4  (Nl  j 

A  Theory  of  VcMissoir  Arches 751 

A  Theory  of  Arches 75| 

A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 5 

Blasting 3 

Blasting  Rock . , 3  001 

Blasting  and  Quarrying 75| 

Builders'  and  tor  tractors'  Price  Book I 

Civil  tngineer's  Pocketbook 5  00] 

Compressed  Aii'  Production  . » I  O0| 

Compressed  Air ••w.»»,. .  1501 

Cranes  and  Machinery ,.<.,.,.,. 75  j 

Design  and  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams , 5  00] 

Elements  of  Geologv , . , 4  00  j 

Engineers'  and  Mechanics*  Pocketbook 4  00  j 


Cummings 

Redfcrn 

Ames 

Richardson 

Hendricks 

Kidder 

Cain 

Allen 

Baker 

Guttman 

Andre 

Burgoyne 

Van  No  si  rand 

Trautwine 

Saunders 

Richards 

Glynn 

Wcgmann 

LeConte 

Haswcll 

Johnson 

Nash 

Bertholet 

Sturges 

Grim  sh  aw 

Davidson 

Jannettaz 

Burnham 

McMaster 

Blagrove 

Lee 

Dob  son 

Booth 

Vago 

Biggin  &  Stebert 

Collins 

Gall 

Spon  8l 

Chamberlain's 
Jameson 
Edwards 
Beaton 
Kirk 
Gill  more 
Blagrove 
Hyde 
Da  vies 
Burn 
Moncktoii 
Merrill 
Luard 
Bale 
Warren 
Gcikie 
Cam 
Hod  k:  son 
Stahl 
Cnlley 

Drinker 

Nichols 

Nichols 

Cain 


Engineering  Contracts  and   Specifications 

Lupeditioys  Measurer           .    , I 

Explosives  and  Esicplosive  Compounds ,    _  , 

European  Architecture , 4 

Engine  Runners'   Catechism   ,  .    . , ,    2 

Gothic  Stonework ,...*...,   *...,. , , I 

Guide  to  the  Determination  of  Hocks  . I 

lflistor>'  of  Limestoiie  and  Marbles , 6 

High  Masonry  Dams , , 

Marble  Decoration I 

Marble  and  Marble  Workers 1 

Masonry  and  Stone  Cutting .  . , • , I 

Marble   Workers  Manual  , .    2  Ct> 

Modeling  in  Clay , .. .    I  00 

Modern  Stone  Cutting  and  Masonry  , I  50 

Mining  and  Quarr>ing  ,  * 

Monumental  Designs per  set 

Pdcketbook  of  Alphabets    25 

l^riland  Ceme^nts I  50 

Procticat  Steam  Engineers*  Guide 2  50 

Quantities  and  Measurefuents             . 75 

Ouarr>  men  and  Contractors*  Guide  .  .  ,    3  00 


Report  on  Strength  ot  Building  Stones  in  the  l*  S. 

Shoring ..,.,., 

Skew  Arches      

Slate  and  Slate  0uarryin§ 

Stonemason  and  Bricklayer 

Stair  Building 

Stones  for  Building  and  DecoratJon 

Stone,  How  to  Get  It  and  How  to  Use  It. 

Stone-Working  Machinery 

Stereo tomy:  Problems  in  Stone-Cutting 


1  00 
75 
75 

I  25 

2  00 
4  00- 

5  oal 

I  00^ 
i  60 
2  50 

Tea  Book  of  Geology  , ,• 7  5t) 

"  75 

I  00 
75 


Theory  of  Solid  and  Braced  Arches. 
The  Steel  Sguare  and  Its  Use 
Transmission  of  Power  by  Wire  Rope      , 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  Construction  of   Helicoidal   and   Obli- 
que Arches , 

Tunnelling     . 

I^bles  of  Cubic  Measure 

fables  of  Superficial  Measure 

Voussoir  Arches  Applied  to  Stone  Bridges,  etc 


75 
25  00 
50 
50 
75 


Remittances  roust  aecompaiiy  ftll  orcJeta,  rrtet>s  (luotfd  tticlude  cost  of  mailing.  Ord^ir  hy  lltl« 
ami  mitlioi'.  Write  your  name  plainly.  Renilt  by  postotQee  or  express  money-ortler,  draft  or  check, 
to  tliie  order  of 

FRANK  W.  HOYT,  45  Broadway,  New  York, 
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SITUATIONS   WANTED. 
A^^trtu^m^mtt    nm4tr    this    h^^ing    int^t§d    /^r 
}9mk*€rik*r$    ta    Stomk    frtg     of     charge.       Advtrixitr 
Vmm&t   tfmd    2S    c*nti    tp    ^y    p^ttat*,    if    r€pH€t    dr# 
|«»^   9d4ttU04    %m    €9f§    of    SroMi.      Ratt    t9    ncn- 


'  ndent   of    fcrre- 
r.   by 

^f-      of 

■nf.     ami     tnarhK^'s;    also,    of 
Addresi    "Next,*'    c*re    of 


"Sconj*!!   AmvrjtJi'i 


It  fts  cat  stone  foremmn,  ihor* 
1  and  funitiar  with  miiciiinery. 
Addrei*    A.    M..    643    W.    »Till 


.;rc    i>l    Monk    M.igannc. 


HELP  WANTED. 

AdPwrtiswmentM    insert*  d    im     tkit    dep^rtimtni     fof 
Si  €vnn  9  iim*  each  inMrrti&n. 


WANTED — Superintendent  to  op- 
erate ballast  plant  in  Pittsburg 
district.  Give  experience,  terms  and 
references.    Address  Geo>   S.   White, 

406  Fitzsimmons  Bldg., 
Pittsburg,    Pa, 

fASTEO— A    fupcriiitcndeiit    for    itratified    Mod* 

•tonf  Quarry,  Colorado;  not  orer  85  yean  old» 

man.   with   good  bone   senae.      Give   age, 

reference,      wagea      required.        Addrcsa 

1*1*1, tfi.-"  ..ire  of  Stose, 


f»rc^«rf«tt 


jftntnan    for    interior    marble    wcrrk 
,«#.  L;i\in((  some  eaperieoce  at  rtlea* 
n«  Co..  Albafiy,  NV  Y, 


TO  SELL.    TO  BUY,    TO  EXCHANGE. 

Adt^eriittmfmti  inserted   m  this  depmrtmutnl   for  li 
€9mU  «  ime  etch  imtertwm. 


3ft    SALE— NincTF    fo-.i    etev^itor    belt,    117^   "*Ar*- 
•bftped   buck.  ^  ^,    idlers,   thaft- 

boitea*  or    "E"    ftone 

ATo*.  FT   en^ne.    with 

"mjUctc     All   in  good  condittOtt.    Ad- 
Id  ,  bupt^  Momenoe,  IlL 


FOR  SALE  Puliometer  pumps^  eq^ual  to  new  and 
warranted.  Noa.  Tbreei,  Fours,  hivca.  Sevens  and 
Ktne^i  AUo,  lKi]\tn,  cnjitiea,  pamps«  blowerf»  forges, 
^  'V.    Sceond'band  lists  fret, 

y  City. 


\  ^  !  Kf  •.- ^.ccund  tiafid    planers.     Address    **Fr«e- 
*tAnt"   cai«   of   SroNi    Magaiioek   46   Broadwiy, 

f   Y     V 


IE/ A  buy  second  hand  belt  boiat,  7  to  S& 

^^    t               .  ty:   also,   derrick   irons  of  at^^out  ibe 

mmt    cai^Acitv*  Ad4t«fla    American     Bluestonc    C^ 
Wa»aw,  X,  Y, 

k  eRANIT^  OUARRY  IN  NEW  YORK  STITL 

t  to 
<  ran- 

<  'tmt, 

i  rcftt 

unf    UfAjficit    tiafk    liUjc    to 

vrith  similar  msrkingi  and 

'H'*f,  i'->  >.'iK:i  up  in  fir«t  class  shape,  and 
'Tia 
iport  supply   inrabioaiJliie.  best  up-to-datv 


*nv  dill! 

iranite  cno 
snd  cities 


*     will  quatTTf 

Hips  off  good. 

^   wii  tK>lish»  and 

iScw   York  State 

r. 

l^lainficld.  Conn. 


Stone  Quarry  For  Salo  or  Loom. 

The  iTMiHiiy  b,M  umlrr  l.a«  b)  tlic  NVw  Vufk 
not!  Uri'^^ier  (ifuniic  loinpany,  mtuatrrl  on  the  tisr 
Jem  Ratlroad,  near  Hrr^ntcr,  N.  V.,  knotvn  S4  Ihe 
Hyatt  rm»j*efty,  rcrrntJv  ni,frnt¥'t\  l.y  S^w  Yiyrlc  T*»r 
n^-        ^' '  '    ■  ^     Jrcy 


leaj^ed  to  t  n 

to    furni»h    «ai>MiLt 


tf-.uirnntf  » 


i>i      }\>%     iirtMity     10 


handle  «uch  a  prripcrty. 

^.        ^^  If,    P.   UKOWN'LKE.  Trranurer, 

New  York  and   Urewwter  Granite  C*v*   hanhury.  C0111I4 

•«Jlftftt04tJlUJtiLlU»ftftf«^^; 

I  Contractor's  Plant  i 

FOR    SALE.         J 

Sevcnty-fivf    thouMiid    feet    i^ire    r»»i>e,    K'"*d     fi9 

a«    ru  iA       Tlir-    TrritMli*    i.f    Hw.-m-    mism^    'aWJ    run     M 

5  .nd    ? 

5  u^i    .V^    inch     f^ 

5  kron    bucket*:     J# 

^.^  KH  m 


NORTHERN    ENQINHBRINU    WORKS 
•9  Ch^na  Str»«t,  Ostrolt,  miQli. 


CRANED 


LOCOMoim.  fiAVftn^  cud  j»  csapiis. 

:  NOISI^  *  f  LiatIC  IMNST^  »  OASOlMft  NOISfS. 


UgUt  lllue    (     ) 

The  beat  t>lur 


r»nrk  MottJotl  Blue 
[*itfht  MiHIlm)  Biuo 

urn  viv  111  LiHS  mirkcl  1»  the 


Vnfadiivg  Blue 


fmm  Pc*nn^iy*«niA* 

H'orica  eaarily  aad  HalrtiMi  1 

I  also  handle  marM** 
ktiowu  qtJ*rrl«aor  G*  > 

8« wed  Stock.       >  ^>nuiii«QtA. 

D.  J.  >\^nnH^\  ,  Q(tiUN«t^^^T ,  ^.  N 


f  rrwn    t  K(*   ImdlQtf  W«U- 


\ 
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The  enterprising  business  man  takes  the  Lead- 
ing Trade  Journal  in  his  line,  and  thereby  makes 
money. ■ 

^  ^  What  They  Say 


"Could  not  do  without  it/* — Kiltb-mck  Bro-wmtone  Ca.| 
KtUbuck,  a 

'"  My  opinion  about  Stonb  is  Itiat  it  U  a  verv  valuable 
mmgmxine.  and  I  canitot  »ec  how  stone  men  can  do  witliout 
it.    Stoke  is  all  right"—/!.  SUwttrt,  I'ictoria^  B.  C, 

•■  Wc  Ihlnk  that  Stone  \%  one  of  the  finest  magBzines 
published,  not  only  for  information  regarding  tit  one,  but 
everything  in  general,  and  would  not  do  without  it  for 
several   times  the  price/*— /.  G,  Boos,  Prts.  ForMii  Gr^vt 

*•  Stonb  has  been  rersr  interesting,  and  any  mon  cnriy- 
lug  on  the  quarry  businrss  can  get  s  great  ttiany  hints 
from  it/*— j4.  Meytrs^  Toronto^  Can, 

'*  I  am  very  much  pleafved  with  Stone*  Think  euch  a 
publication  tendci  to  elevate  the  'morals*  of  the  »tone 
Irttde/'— £</  A'.  Knight^  Prtiidtnt  A'ankakee  Siotte  and 
Lime  Co.,  Kankake*,  UL 

**  Since  we  hove  been  taklng^  Stonk,  wc  have  slopped  all 
other  trade  magattnes  as  Stone  more  than  (ills  the  bill 
for  all  of  them,  and  is.  mnch  cheaper,"— TA*'  R.  i.  Sharp 
Stom  Co.,  Sugar  Gnwr,  O. 

"  There  Is  so  much  in  STONE  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  con- 
tinue my  subscription,  though  my  connection  with  the 
qnarryiog  of  stone  ceased  on  the  ist  of  August  last,  when 
t  sold  my  quarry  property  to  Messis,  Chfirch  ^^fe  Co.,o( 
Brooklyn,  N.  y.,  who  have  erected  a  very  large  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  !»oda,  on  the  Detroit  river  front,  fidjoin- 
ing  the  pro|;>erty  sold,  and  carry  on  thetjuarry  busine«i5 
under  the  title  o*f  the  Sibley  Quarry  Co.,  in  which  I  hold 
no  interest  of  any  sort."—/.  fK Sidiej,\  Detroit,  Mich. 

'*  Inclosed  please  find  order  ror  |a.oo  subscription  for 
Stonk,  Business  is  iiuprovin^and  Stonb  is  the  magazine 
for  the  atone  men," — David  y,JohHsott^  Bedford^  Ind, 

"  Renewing  subscription  means  more  than  I  could  say/' 
— Davtd  Romiiiy\  Durango,  CcL 

*'l  am  very  much  pleat^ed  with  your  journal.  It  is  filled 
with  high  class  readinj?  matter  and  the  type  and  paper  are 
perfect '*—/?./-  iVtihelm,  Canai  Fulton,  O, 

*'  We  are  pleased  to  renew  our  subscription  to  your  mag- 
azine. Each  succeeding  number  is  better  than  the  last. 
We  place  the  numbers  as  they  arrive  i«  our  reading  room, 
and  when  a  volume  is  completed,  we  bind  and  place  in  our 
library  for  circitlatlon  ond  consultation/"— H^or^^-nf /or  Ctf», 
M^chantcs*  Asi*K.^  IVorcnter,  Mass, 

*'We  find  Ston«  a  very  beneficial  paper,  especially  in 
our  cut-stone  depRTtnient.  and  can  recommend  it  to  all 
dettlrra  in  that  line.*' — Peoria  MarbU  tVorks^  Peorta^  IN. 


About 
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E 


Give  us  the  name  of  some  friend 

to  whom  we  may  send  a  sample  copyT 
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»9S 


Try- 


mmw 

niBRBLE 


As  a  Decorative 
Maierial. 


COLOR: 

Dark  grayish  purple  ground,  interlaced  with  a  net  work  of 
red  and  white  veins. 


CAI^  BE  OBTAINED  IN  BLOCKS  OF  LARGE  SIZE, 
TAKES  A  BEAUTIFUL  POLISH. 


[t  is  quarried  in  Devonshire  and  shipped  F,  O.  B. 

Bristol,  by 

ARTHOR  LEE  &  BROS.,  LTD, 

Marble  and  Granite 
Merchants  .... 


BRISTOL. 


ENGLAND. 


PkMt  Atotlon  Stomm  vim  witlft&g  to  ^ftrtntei^ 


BUYER'S  DIRECTORY 


...OF  ... 


The  Stone  Trades. 

NoTtt,— 7i&#  dix^lajf  adPMrtittmtHU  of  ike  firms  mtntiaiud  under  tack  ktadtHg  tan  t§  /^und  r§mdiif 
iry  rt/rrtnct  t«  tk*  AipkaMicmi  Indix^ 


I 
I 


ABBASIVES. 
rKnler  ft  Bod. 
HArrlflOti  SupplT  Co. 
PltUborg  CruBbed  Ste«1   Co. 

AIB  COMFRESSOIia 
McKiernfln  Drill  Co. 
iDgersoH-SergeaDl  Drill  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
SuUlTan  MBchlnery  Co. 
ClaytoD  Air  Compressor  Works. 

AIB  UFT  PUMPS. 

GlAftoD  Air  ComprcBflor  Works. 
AIR  HOISTS, 

Northerw  ED^lneerlng  Works. 
BARS. 

lDg«rso]l  Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lord.   Bowler  Co. 

SulUrflQ  MiichLQerj  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
BLASTING    SUPPLIES. 

Aetna  Powder  Co. 

In gereoll -Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Btnnd   Drill  Co. 
BLOCKS. 

Ma  comber  &  Whyte  Rope  CO. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 
BLUKSTONE. 

Oeoesee  Valley  BJuestone  Oo. 
BOILERS. 

Jobn  MasIlD  is.  Son. 
BROWNSTONH. 

Haninieifltowii  BrownsCone  C^. 

New  England  Brown Btone  Oo. 
OABLEWAYS. 

S.  Plor7  Mfff.  Co. 

LIdgerwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Trenton  Iron  worka. 

A.  Lesclien  &  Rons  Rope  <uO. 

Ma  CO  IB  tier  &  Whjte  Hope  Co. 
€ABN  BTONB. 

G.  P.  Stierwood  &  Go. 
CARS. 

Artbtir  Koppel. 
COMPRESSED  AIR  SHOP  TOOLS. 

CJajtoti  Air  Compressor  Works* 

Tlios.  H.  Dnllett  dfc  Co. 
CHAINS.  STANDARD  AKD 
SPECIAL. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co, 
CHANNELERS. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 

Steftm  Stooe  Cutter  Co. 

IngeraoH'Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lord,    Bowler   &   Co. 

SalllTan   Machinery  Co. 

Band  Drill  Co. 
GOAL  MINE   HAULAGE. 

A.  Lescben  &  Sons  Rope  Go. 
CONTRACTORS'  SUPPLIBJS. 

Macomt>er  h  Whyte  Rope  Co. 

Artbur  Koppel, 
CONVEYORS. 

8.  Flory  Mfg.  Ccfc, 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

A.  LeacbeD  9t  Sons  Rope  Go. 

ifacomber  it.  Wbyte  Rope  Co, 


CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Arthur  Kopi>el, 
CORE  DRILLS. 

Sulllvau  Machinery  Co. 

O.  F.  Preslar  Mfg.  Co. 
CORDAGE. 

A.  Leschen  ^  Sous  Eope  Co. 

Maeomber  &  White  Hope  Oo. 
CRABS. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 

Contractors'  Plant  Mfg,  Co. 

In geraoli' Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

W.  H.  Andersoni  it  Sons. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
c'liAM:s 

XnrtlHM'n  Mn^^lnt  k'clns  Workfi. 
ORD8HED   STEEL. 

Pittahnrg  Crusbed   Steel   Co. 
CHILLED  STEEL. 

Harrlfi:on  Supply  Co. 
DERRICKS  AND  FITTINOa 

Anaerlcan  Holet  &  Derrick  Co. 

Ingersoll-Sergeaut  Drill  Co. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 

Lord.  Bow  ler  &  Co. 

Sullivan  Macblnery  Co, 

P.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Albany  Mfg    Co. 

Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 

Rnnd  Drill  Co. 

Gordon  Forindry  «r  Machine  Co. 
DREDGING  MACHINERY. 

A.  Lea  Chen  &  Sons  Rope  C-o. 

Maeomber  &  Wbyte  Rope  Co. 
ENGINES. 

John  Maslln  ^  Son. 
ELECTItlCAL    LOCOMOTIVES. 

Arthur  Koppel. 
ELECTKIC   HOISTS, 

NorthiM'u   Engineer  I  UK  Works. 
ELEVATING  MACHINERY. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
EXPLOSIVES. 

Aetna  Powder  Co. 

Ingersoll-Sergeaot  Drill  Co. 

Band  Drill  Co, 

FEED   WATER   HBATEfia. 

Lord,  Bowler  it.  Co. 
FOUNDRY  EQUIPMENT. 

Arthur  Koppel, 
GASOLINE  HOISTS. 

Northern  En^flneerlng  Works. 
GRAPHITE  GREASE. 
Jos.  DSxon  Crnclble  Co. 

GRANITE. 
Arthur  Lee  dc  Bros. 
J.  G.  Mott  Granite  Co. 
O.  B.  Tayotor  &  Oo. 
Troy  Granite   Co. 
Svenska  Granitlnduatri   Aktle- 

botaget. 
Halmatads  Stenhuggcrl  Aktie- 
bolag. 

GRINDSTONE   MANDRELS. 
Lord,   Bowler  &  Co. 


HEADERS. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 
HQSK, 
Iriffersoii'Sergeaut  Drill  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
HOISTS. 
Amerlcnn  Ho! at  &  Derrick  Co. 
Brown  Holatlng  Machinery  Ott. 
Coatractora'  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 
InBerfiolUScrgeant  Drill  Co, 
Indnstrlal  M^rks. 
LldKerwood   Mfg.   Co. 
Lincoln   Iron    works. 
Sullivan   Machinery   Co. 
8.   Flory  Mfg.   Co. 
Lord,  Bowler  &  Co. 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
Gordon  Foundry  &  Macblne  Oa. 
F,  R.  Patch  Mffi^.  Co, 
HOISTING  ENGINES. 
Lord.  Bowler  &  Co, 
S.  Flory  Mfg.  Co. 
Incer.«?oll-Sergeiint  Drill  Co. 
Ltdgerwood  Mfg.  Co, 
F.  R.  Pntcb  Mft.  Co. 
Contractors*  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

American  Hoist  h  Derrlelt  Co. 
Brown  Holstlog  Machinery  O*. 
HOISTING  ROPE. 
A.  Leschen  &  Sona  Rope  Co. 
Maeomber  k.  Whyte  Rope  Oo, 
eORSB  POWERS. 
American  Hoist  ic  Derrick  Co. 
Conlrnctora'  Plant  Mfg.  Go. 
Lld^erwood  Mfg.  Co. 
Lord.  Bowler  &  Co. 
F.   R.  Patch   Mfg.   Co. 
JACKS. 
Joyce,   Grid  land  &  Oo. 
W.  H.  An  demon  &  Son. 
LARBYS. 

W.  H.  Anderson  &  Son. 
LATHES. 
Lltn:^ln  Iron  Works. 
F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Oo. 
Gordon  Foundry  &  Machine  Oo. 
LIMESTONE. 
Bedford  Steam  Stone  Works. 
Tlie  G.  8.  Norton  Rlueatone  Cm 
LOCOMOTIVE    CRANBa 
Industrial   Worka, 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  OOw 
Brown  Hoisting  MacblDery  Cto, 
MINING    MACHINERY. 
Rand  Drill  Co, 
Inpfrsoll-Scrgennt  Drill  Co. 
Lldfrrrwood  llfg.   Co. 
Jeffrey   Mf(f.   Co. 
Gardiner   Electric  Drill    ft   Mb 
chlnery  Co. 

Mine  A  Smelter  Supplv  Co. 
Marvin   Electric  Drill  'Co 
Northern  Kn^'hiccrlng  Worka. 
MANII^    ROPE. 
A.  Leschen  &  Bone  Rope  Co, 
Maeomber  &  Wbyte  Rope  C» 
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MALLWTB. 

MA&BLK. 
RconrMif  Murbtft  Oo. 
Northern  N    V    Marble  Go. 
SootberD   Mftrbte  C<x 
'bwrjer   &   LlMB, 
«  vVrd^BilQu*  Mtrbte  Go, 
«    Georsla    Uiirbl*    Co. 
rtner  A  Bflndley, 
rthur  l^^  it  Bros. 
J.  Wfattooj. 

MAriDorbruliB  Akt)«bot*fet 
aoodals  3iArbl«  Co. 

aniiBBr  cakdlb  wick. 

A.  tMcbtii  it  Hon*  Bop«  Go. 

rACKUiO. 

4L  L<r»rt)en  A  Bod*  Bo^e  Go, 

rLANsas. 

r  fL  F»tcb  Mfff.  Oo, 
t4iicotii  Iron  Works. 

i.  nofT  Mor.  Co, 

Mow  Alb«nj  Ufff.  Co. 

Oofdoo  FooQdry  A  Msebloe  Co, 

PKSiniATIC  TOOLS. 
KottPD.  H.  a. 
TbOft.  U.  DiJIHt  A  OOk 

POWER    TRAXSMlSfilON    UA- 
CHINBBT. 
Jmttnr  Mfff.  Co. 

PUMPS. 

Tbo  A.  8.  Ctmtroa  SUsid  Pump 
Worki. 

..U'Serf taiit  DrIU  Co. 

_jtD«ter  Bteam  PtiiDp  Co. 

JtlTso  UAchioeiT  Co. 

mtllDs. 
_jii<l  Oria  Oo, 
Oordofi  FooodiT  it  Hacbtot  Go. 

PDTTT   POWDBR. 
Saniooo  Sopplj  Go. 
W.  B.  And«noti  A  Son. 
PIUbIhiiv  Oniabod  Stool  Go, 


PIIL80MBTXR8L 


«tor  Btoftm  Ponip  Oo. 

QUARET  MACHIKBRY. 
AJDorleon  Oolvt  A  Doirlck  Oo. 
Me&l#nioo  Drill  Co. 
Now  AJboof  Mfs.  Oo. 
Ooolnctoir  Plftot  UtK.  Oo. 
lof^rMn-Bcrfft'Atit  DrlllGo. 
iladuatrlot  WorU, 
[liortt  Bowl«r  A  Co« 
ISlMtii  Stone  Cotter  Go^ 
iBoUlTAfi    ifaeblaerr    Oo. 
If.   a   I^trb  Mfg.  Co. 
liUitd  TlrlTl  C4». 
lucoabor  A  Whjte  Rope  Co. 
~ordon  Pooadrr  A  MacbJoe  Co. 
L  Solotlar  Miebttiory  Odv 
■er  Drftl  A  MAcblnerr  Co, 
A  RBMlter  ftiipply  Co. 
la  Kleetrtc  Drill  Co. 

RArUL 

Arf^or  Kofipel. 


BOPB. 
A.  Leoebeo  A  Sons  Rope  Co. 
Macomber  A  Wbjrto  Rope  Go. 

ROCK  DRJLLB. 
McKleroeit  DHll  Co. 
locerooll-Sergesnt  Drill  Co. 
Raiid  Drill  Co. 
SolllTftii  MachlDctT  Oo. 
Gardiner  Drill  A  Macbloexr  Oo. 
Mine  A  Smelter  Supplr  Co. 
MaiTlD  Electric  Drill  Co, 

ROUOB. 
Harrlion  Sopply  Co. 
Plttabors  Cnubed  Bteoi  Oo. 

RUBBING   6BDB. 
Lloeola   Iron  Worka. 
F.  B,  Patcb  Mfff.  C«. 
New  AlbatiT  Mff.  Co. 
Lord.    Bowler   A   Co. 
Gordon  Footidry  A  &f  acbtne  Co. 

BAND   PUMPS. 
Frenler  A  Son. 
Oordoti  Found rj  A  Macbloe  Co. 

BAND  FEED. 
Frenler  A  800. 

E.  J.  A  0.  H.  Hawlejr. 
Lincoln  Iron  Works^ 

F.  E.  Patcb  Mff.  Co. 

8AW  GANGS. 
Lord,  Bowler  A  Oo. 
New  Albany  Iffr  Oo. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 
SnlllTM  Machinery  Oo. 
F    R,   Patch   Mfg.  Co. 
Gordon  Foundry  A  Machine  Co^ 

8CREENIN0   MACHJNERT. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.   Co. 

8LATE  MACHINBET. 
S.   Flory  Mfg.  Co. 
Lincoln  Iron   Works. 
F.  R  Patch  A  Co. 

SLATB  DEALBRa 
Chapman  8 late  Oo. 
North  Baofor  Stato  Oo. 

SANDSTONE. 
Hommplntown  Rrowntttmo  Oo, 
Portare  Entry  Quarrieo  Go, 
Mlnnetkotn  Saudstono  Cov 
The  CleTeloDd  Stone  Go. 

STEAM  ENGINES. 
Llneolo  Iron  Worki. 
Inr^r»o1h!ierirennt  DrttI  Co. 
SnlltrAQ  Machinery  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
F.  R.  Patcb  Mfg.  Co. 

STEEL  BMBRT. 
Plttibnrg  Cmabed  Steol  Co. 

8TO  NBC  UTTERS*  TOOLS. 
W    H.  Andemoo  A  Son. 

STONE      SURFACING      MA- 
CHINES. 
Thou    H    DnM*?tt  A  Co. 


STONE-WORKINQ  MACmNBBf 
Idneolo  Iron  Worka. 
F.  B.  Patcb  Mfr  Co. 
Mft. 


New  Albany 


Go. 


Lor^  Bowler  A  Go. 

Tboa.  H.  Daltett  A  OOb 
TACKLE  BLOCKS. 

W.  H.  Aoderaon  A  Son. 

Contractora*  Plant  Mfg.  Go. 

Ingeraoll-Sergeant  DrlO  Co. 

Raod  Drill  Co.  _ 

Macomber  A  Wbyto  Bopo  Oa^ 
TRAMWAYS. 

A.  Leacben  A  Sona  Ropo  Go. 

Macomber  A  Wbytc  Rope  Oo. 
TRAVELERS. 

Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 

Lord,   Bowler  A  Co. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Go. 

F.  R.  Patcb  Mfg.  Go. 
TRAVEUNG  CEANBS. 

Lord.  Bowler  A  Co. 

induitrlat  Worka. 

Gordon  Fonnrfry  A  Machine  Go 

F.  R.  r  lt    Co. 

Brown  Machtiiery  Co. 

North V  ring  Worka. 

TOOLS. 

W.  H.  Anderson  A  Son. 
TOOTH  CHISEL  A  CUTTING 
MAOHINa 

W.  B.  Anderson  A  800. 

TRUCKS. 
Northern  Engineering  Works. 

TURNTABLES. 
Art b  If    Knppel. 
Northern  Kngtneerlug  Works. 

WINCHES. 

Contractora*  Plant  Mfg.  Giw 

Ingereoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lincoln  Iron  W'orka. 

Solllvan  Machinery  Co, 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

F.  a  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
WIRE  ROPE. 

American  Holat  A  Derrick  Co. 

Broderick  A  Bakcom  Rope  Co^ 

IngeraoII-SerseAnt  DrIU  Co, 

A.  Leacben  A  80 oa'  Rope  Oo. 

Udrerwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Sol n ran  Machinery  Co. 

Trenton  Iron  Co. 

Contractors'  Plsnt  Mfg.  0» 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Macombf'r  A  Whyte  Rope  O^ 

WIRE  ROPE  CLAMPS. 
Macomber  A  Whrte  Rope  OOh. 

WIRE  ROPE  FITTINGS. 
Macoint>er  A  Whyte  Ropo  COu 

WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWATB. 
A.  Leacben  A  Sons  Rope  Oo. 
Macomber  A  Whyte  Ropo  Oo. 

WHEELBARROWS. 
W^  n.  Anderson  A  Son. 

WEDGE  LEAD. 

W.  B.  Anderson  A  Son. 


Antique    Greek   Marbles,   cipoiuno,  rosso,  and 

Verde    Andca.     Also   Statuary  of  the    Parthenon,   and    Red*vetned 
Brcche  Pavonazzetto  from  the  refound  Old  Greek  Quarries. 


Farmer  &   BrindleVt   London,  S,   E.,   England, 

Marble  Workers  and  Quarry  Proprietors* 
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Classified  Directory. 

LEADING  SLATE  DEALERS 

OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Chapman  slate  co. 

Chapman  Quarries. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


T      R.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

«  •  ARVOISIA.  VA. 

ManufAclurcriof  and  Dealers  m  the 
BUCKINGHAM  VIRQINIA  PUEniUM  SLATE. 


J 


XJORTH   BA>]ii01i  SLATE  CO,,        rtifiior.  pa 
^^        Miners  and  mfrs.  of  tbe  celebrated 

BLACK  BANGOR  ROOFING  SLATE. 

D.  r.  More,  Stip^rlnteDdpnt. 


LEADING  MARBLE  DEALERS 

OF    TUH    UNITKD    STATES. 


SCHWKYEB  &  LI  ESS.  Klug-of-Pruaala,  P,  O. 
Producers  of  Montgomery  Co.»  Fu. 

K^rBpul""""  MARBLES. 

Estimates  on  all  klnda  of  cut  .stone  work. 


ADAMS  MARBLE  CO., 
Producers  of  Boildin^  Marbles 

auarriea  at  ADAMS,  MABS, 


CHARLES   EVAN    FOWLER 

M.  AM.  80C.,  0,   R, 

Plmni  and  Speclflcatlona  for 

Brldgea^   Bnllc1Inir>  ftxi<]    Pounds tloni. 

at«el   Stone  or  Tlmb«r. 

Special tles^Bul Id tngi  for  Stone  Worklne  and 

Derrick  PlaoU. 
2406  PARK  ROW  BLDG..  NRW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


JAMES    B.   CORDON, 

nCSCOE.  SULLIVAN  COUMir.  NEW  YORK. 

Specialist  in  Stone, 

Old  or  uew  <)iiarTie«  examined*    Reports  and  plant 

turala^tid  to  wurk  quurnea  at  a  proHt. 

Terma  r^a^oaab^e* 


LEADING  STONE  DEALERS 

OF   THE   UNITED   STATBa 


WM,  PENN   A  COMPANY 

PjMJJiia    IN    k3JL    KINDJi    OJT    L4KJI    aurSStOB 

Mill  A  OlBce :  Tower  Bay  Slip.  W>  Superior,  Wla. 


The  New  England  Brown  Stone  Co., 

CROMWELL  Middlnex  County,  Conn. 

W.  F.  Kannej»  Supt.  «wd  Genl,    Mngr. 

CONNECTICUT   BROWN   STONE. 

Stone  of  all  sizes  In  the  rough,  and  aawed 
i?l«l\s  always  In  stock.  Orders  for  stooe  tawed 
to  dimensions  promptly  ut tended  to. 


LEADING  GRANITE  DEALERS 

or  THB  UNITBD  8TATB8. 


TROY  GRANITE  CO., 

Oi'aitTS  in 

Silver  Westerly  Granite^ 

WORCESTER.  MA'^S. 


nni'Soon 


VIA       TMr 


^tr 


mmnmiiy:^ 


iiffSm&fl 


rlUSK.I^RtCP 


i 
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GREEN  MARBLE 

ORIGINAL    AND    UNIQUE.    SIMrLAR    TO 

VKKTC  DE  CAMPAN  IN  COLOR.   VERTE  DES  ALPES  IM  STRUCTURE. 


We  Offer  to  Architects  and   Builders  Large  Blocks 

and  Columns  of 

GREEN     MARBLE     OF    UNSURPASSED 
BEAUTY    AND    LIVELY    COLOR 

From  llie  Famous  Quarries  <m  the  Baltic  near  Norrkttpiiif^  Sweden.     These  quarries  were 
~  in  a  amail  way  as  long  ago  as  1^%  and  ha?e  been  newly  equipped  with  impro^id 
n  asd  American  machinery. 
'tU  atone  la  SOUlf D,  EASY  TO  WOIiK,  and  TAKES  A  HIGH  POUSH.     We  point  to  ita 
la  fltany  notable  buildincs,  such  as  the  National   Museum  and   the   Nordiska   Mnaiety  at 
ckholm,  the  Upsala  University  and  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Paris* 
CoiTeapondence  invited.     Prices  on  application. 


NVA  iARMORBRUKS  AKTIEBOLABET 


Cf^iX  «DOMI««: 


Sales  AgenI:  J.  Ringborg,  Norrkoping,  Sweden 


H.  CL  'mOHTTOBf,  |»ri&»*L 


£.13.  Tnoiiirfoif,  8ec^. 


THE   BEDFORD   STEAM   STONE   WORKS, 


Quarrymen  and  Wlioletale  Dealen  in 


Roiigbt  Dimensian  and  Sawed* 

Qwuwkm  ta  Bttff  Ridf*.  lad,    UtIU  aad  YmH  at  Bedford,  lad.,  00  C.  L  4  U,  and  Sa  lad.  IUIt««fa 
PUa«d  Ifoutdiagi  tad  TWncd  Bal oaten. 


n«  gmly  St0m9  MiU  kwr*  ktmimg  twitches  frwm 


BEDFORD.  IND. 


THE  GEORGIA  AND  ITALIAN 

KENNESAW 
MARBLE 

CaNTRACTORS   FOR 

CO. 


MARBLES. 


riN£   INTERIOR 


Marble  Decorations, 


larietta,  Georgia. 


And  Dealers  tn  Sawed  and  Finished 
McHiumental  Work. 
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EVERY    ARCHITECT 

Who  ia  not  acquainted  wltii 

Portage  ^.^^'^ 
Sandstones 


Shoulii  Bend  for  s^mple^  at 
once  to 


PORTAGE  ENTRY 
QUARRIES  CO. 

50i'502  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg. 
CHICAGO. 

New  York  Office:  No.  156  Hfth  Avenue. 


THE   CLEVELAND 
STONE  CO. 


Larftost  Producers  of  Sandotone  In 
the  World. 


Sole  Ownert  of  the  Celebrated 

Berea.  onio,  Quarries, 

And  largest  operators  of  the  great 

Sli^a  Saxxdetoa.e 

Sawed  Building  StOL  *.  Sawed  Flag- 
ging. Curbing.  Bridge  Stone-  Ca pa- 
city ,  200  cars  per  day.  Correspondence 
solicited, 

CBNHRA.L  OFFICES, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Please  mention   Stoi 


The  Georgia 
Marble  Co., 

Quarry  Owners  ind  Sole 

Producers  of 

Creole^  Cherokee,  Etowah 
and  Kennesaw 

GEORGIA 

MARBLE 

THE  GEORGIA  MARBLE  CO. 

TATE,  GA, 


THE 


GENESEE  VALLEY 
BLUE  STONE  CO., 

Portageville,  N.  V, 

WJLLARD  J.  EMERSON,   President. 


PRODUCERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 
PORTAGE  BLUE  STONE. 


Block  Stone  of  Large  Dimen- 
sions, Sills,  Lintels,  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Platforms,  and 
Sawed  Stone  of  all  Descrip- 
tions, 

Qumrrics  mi  Blue  Si&ae,  on  tb^  W,  M  K  ^ 

P.  R.  R,  Difigct  mtl  mmll  to  PorimgevWe.  M  K 

fTcLEPHONC  address:  PORTAQCVILLC,  N.  Y< 

BRANCH  OFnCESt 
taa    Broadway.    New   York. 

»J03  Cheitnyt  St„  Phila4el{Ak. 
{04   Law  Bldg.,   BjiUimore,   Md. 

803  Wilder  Bldg..  Roebcstcr,  R  Y. 


when   writiat  to  adTertiier^ 
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ROYAL   BLUE" 


ii 


C.  S.  NORTON  BLUESTONE  CO. 


DARK   BLUE   STONE. 


Howard  t.  Woody,  24  Ea»t  42d  St.,  New  York. 


A.  Big  Granite 
Opportunity 


A  well- knawn,  developed  granite 
quany,  etone  accepted  by  the  United 
Statea  Ooveniinent  as  standard,  ia 
now  idle  for  want  of  ejtpeiienced 
franite  man  to  manage  aame.  Will 
either  aell  ontright  or  leaae,  but  pre- 
fer forming  a  new  company  with  the 
right  men.  The  granite  ia  of  high 
quality  and  haa  been  widely  used  for 
monumental  and  building  stock. 


address.    "EXPRESS 
Care    of    STONE,     Magazine 


I  THE  SOUTHERN 
MARBLE  CO. 


MARBLE   HILL 

GEORGIA, 
POINTS  WITH  PRIDE 

TO  THE 

RHODE  ISLAND 


STATE  HOUSE. 


Polished  Granite  Columns 


F  RED  OR  GRAY  QRANITE.= 

..,MJUiuliictar«d  by.«« 

J.  Q.  MOTT  GRANITE  CO.,  Pontiac,  Ills. 

Latbcs  ttsm  out  Columns  of  ^ny  dimensioos  not  exceeding  fotir  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  fatt  te 

length*    Mention  STONE  whc^n  writing  for  pric«». 

KOTTEN 

^\  Pmumatic  Tools, 

The   ftimpleti   tod  mo«t 
fHJvcrttil  Pnenmstic  rool 

CArvint  tad  BorfAcing  «Tl 
k\adm  of  •tofle. 

H.  C.  KOTTEN, 

tSO  Haasaa  St.  llt«  Yert. 
Dtion   STont  when    wrttiAi  t»  adirefllttfv 


FRONTISPIECE:  HARMANUS  BLEECKER  HALL.  ALBANY. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  STONE  WORK  TX  ALBANY.    Illustrated 2T 

A  MAGNIFICENT  MARBLE  STATION   FOR   WASHINGTON ,  2S0 

STONE  AND  CLAY  FOR  BUILDING  IN  GREECE By  Coonil  Diniel  E.  McGmlcy.  itf 

THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  GEORGIA. , tU 

THE  CHANCE  FOR  AMERICAN   STONE  WORKING  MACHINERY   AHRrUD.  .By   Gcorpc    Barnum.  340 
UNEXAMPLED  BUILDING  ACTIVITY  IN  NEW  YORK.  . .  214 

THE  PRESENT  TASTE  IN   MONUMENTAL  WORK ,  U^ 

WET  OR  DRY  CONCRETE iSy  J^   B^  Gurtlon.  UQ 

THE  DOME  AS  AN  ARCHITECTURAL  FORM ,,. 2$2 

COMMENT  ON  TIMELY  TOPICS: 

The  Increase  in  Stone  Carving,,,,  -*  f&t 

QUARRYING , «66 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  STONE  W^ORK  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES...,.....,,, ^.-*^ 26T 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND   STONE  WORK  IN  ALBANY. 

♦  I  TV   that    cdcbratcd  the   two   hundrohh   .nninvcrsan'^   of   it 
irxnrporation  so  long  ag^o  timt  the  memory  ut  it  is  becoming 
faint  with  the  present  getteraiion ;  a  city  that  stood  in  the  very 
midst  of  tile  "dehatalile  j^mnur'  in  a  grt-at  war  and  yet  never 


knew  the  tread  of  a  ho<*tile  anuy ;  a  city  that  is  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
State  of  one  of  the  greate^ii  countries  in  the  world ;  a  city  of  wealth  and 
culture  whose  sons  have  won  distinction  in  every  walk  of  life;  surely  these 
are  claims  which  give  a  right  to  the  titles  "Ancient  and  Monorahle"  to  an 
American  niutiicipalilv.  These  are  the  claims  which  may  l)e  put  ft»rward 
^rithfint  fear  of  contradiction  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Albany,  the  Capital 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AUhi>tigh  the  histcjry  of  An>any  runs  l>ack  to  the  beginning  of  \h 
17th  century,  tradition  has  to  do  with  even  an  earlier  period.  On  the  mai 
of  tierard  Mercator,  mmlc  in  1569,  a  fort  is  represented  on  the  east  side  ot 
llie  Hudson  Uiver.  The  rums  tliat  the  Dutch  settlers  found  on  "Castb* 
Island'*  below  Albany  are  supfiosed  to  t»e  those  of  the  fort  tnarked  on  Met 
cator's  tnap,  Iniih  by  the  French  navigators.  Tnidition  claims  even  an  earlier 
iUle  for  a  part  of  these  ruins  and  attribute  them  to  Spanish  adventurers. 
Hijilory  lakes  up  the  tttread  of  the  story  when  Hendrik  Ilutlson  saile<l  up 
the  river  which  bears  his  name,  in  i6of>  On  September  18  of  that  year  the 
Half  Moon  cast  anchor  where  Mbany  now  is.  Indians  in  great  juniibcrs 
cautte  aboard  the  little  vessel  with  grapes  an<l  jjumpkins  and  Ix^aver  and  otter 
skins  aufl  tradetl  them  for  tn^ads.  knives  an<l  hatchets.  According  to  the 
records  that  have  sur\'ived,  Hndstni  and  his  mate  were  suspicious  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Indians  and  **detennine<I  to  tr>'  s^Jine  of  the  diief  men  of  the 
:>untry  whether  they  had  any  ireachery  in  them."  He  invited  the  chiefs 
nd  head  men  into  his  cabin  *4  \hv  Half  Minin  atid  "gave  theni  so  much 
wme  and  aqua  xitae  that  they  were  alt  merry/'  The  meiTior>*  of  this  famous 
carouse  |»as*ied  into  the  tradition  of  the  tril>e.  A  Kiat's  crew  was  sent  north, 
hut  tliey  found  no  chance  for  further  passage,  so  the  Half  Moon  was  put 
uliout  and  saileti  do\%Ti  the  river. 

The  fertile  lands  alwrnt  Albanv,  well  Nvtxwle*!  anti  watered,  were  left  to 

* 

the  savages  innil  1014,  when  settlers  were  sent  out  by  the  Hutch  West  India 
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Company  and  lf)cated  bclfnv  tlie  present  site  of  the  cit>.  In  1623  a  party 
under  Adricn  Jnris.  consisting  of  eighteen  families,  erecteii  [""art  Orange,  by 
wliich  name  Albany  was  known  ft>r  a  nnnil>er  of  )'ears.  In  1626,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  b)  Indians,  during-  which  one  of  tlie  sturdy  Dutchmen 
was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Mohawks,  thv  families  moved  to  Manhattan,  and 
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a  garrison  of  sixteen  men  without  any  women  were  left  ai  Fort  t Jranj^e. 
In  1630  Kiliaen  van  Kenssekier,  a  director  of  tlie  West  India  Coiupauy,  who 
liad  grown  rich  in  Anisterrlam  by  dealing  in  pearls  and  dianaonds,  purchased 
frnm  the  Indians  a  vast  tract  of  kind  surrounding  All>any,  and  was  given 
the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  a  "patrtxjn/'  Afterwards  this  lerritorv', 
which  included  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  Albany,  Rensselaer,  aiid  Cokunhia 
comuies,  was  called  Rensselaerwyck.  lolonisls  were  sent  out  in  number, 
and  thereafter  the  city  grew  rapidly  in  size  and  prosperity.  It  was  known 
subsecpiently  as  Beaverwyck  and  Willemstadt.  The  city  received  the  name 
of  Albany  in  honor  of  tfie  Dnke  of  Wirk  and  .Mliany,  afterwards  James  11.. 
at  the  time  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  ilie  English  in  1664.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1686  by  (Governor  Dongan, 

The  situation  oi  Albany  was  favorable  iuv  its  coinmercial  development. 
It  was  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  during  the  davs 
of  small  sailing  vessels  its  traders  sent  their  [products  directly  from  their 
wharves  to  the  marts  of  the  old  world.  It  was  the  outpost  for  trade  with 
the  Imlians,  and  through  its  markets  passed  the  furs  of  the  north.  Its 
population  was  largely  made  up  of  shrewd  Dutch  merchants  whose  wealth 
was  proverbial  even  in  the  days  of  the  infant  colony.  It  was  the  seat  of  an 
almost  feudal  jirincijiality,  under  the  wise  dircctinn  uf  successive  genera- 
lions  of  the  Pairoons  \'ati  Rensselaer.  It  was  but  natural  that  evidence  of 
the  wealth  and  culture  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  found  in  the  architecture 
of  the  city.     In  addition  tn  tfie  forts  (necessary  to  guanl  against  the  raids 
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of  the  reel  men  K  llie  cluirdies.  ami  ilic  \vardu)iisc!i,  ilarc  were  stately  manor 
lioiisc*5.  attractive  mansions  and  tlie  solid,  subsiiintial  liomrs  of  the  hurges!*c$. 
Many  of  thej^e  building!^  were  of  Mone  and  brick.  Slrantjely  ennnj^h  ihtr 
bricks  were  brunj^ht  <iver  frtmi  Holland.  aUbough  in  the  immediate  vicinitv 
«f  the  city  were  enormous  deposits  of  clay  suitable  for  bnck  buminjgf. 

In  the  quaint  c*»lonial  records  and  in  the  faniity  letters  and  diaries  thai 
have  survived  are  accounts  of  some  of  the  mure  striking  buildings*  and  of 
the  ceremonies  that  attended  their  erection.  The  Dutch  craftsmen  were 
proverbial  for  their  tliirsty  throats,  and  work  never  progressed  rapidly  uides.* 
bqtior  was  freely  dis}xnised  at  every  stage  of  Iniildin^  construction.  In  this 
niagaziitc  a  few  months  ago  was  given  an  account  of  the  erection  of  the 
first  stone  house  in  Alk'my  in  1656,  This  was  the  ^ government  Htnise,  or 
fort.  constntcte<l  imder  the  tlirection  of  Jan  de  la  Montague,  It  cost  I2a\s 
guilders  in  wampuni»  cjr  about  $3,500.  A  bill  for  the  brandy,  rum  and  licer 
furnished  the  workmen  amounted  to  no  less  ihan  716  guilders.  Uciuiil  re- 
frisbninUs   were  <lenia!  drd   anci    received   bv   the   workn>en    when    t!ie   ahl 
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wotKlen  stqicture  occupying  the  site  was  demolishe^K  when  the  ctjrner  stone 
of  the  new  building  was  laid,  when  ever>-  course  of  iKams  was  set,  whai 
the  rtJof  tree  wa;;  put  in  place,  when  the  tiles  wt*re  laid,  aiul  when  a  curious 
winding  stairway  was  completed.  In  addition  to  ihis»  the  teamsters,  the 
laborers,  the  stonecutters  and  the  masons  were  given  a  daily  allowance  of  a 
gill  of  brandy  and  three  j>ints  of  beer  apiece.  The  entire  record  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  acct^unts  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  building  practice* 
of  the  early  ilays.     It  illustrates  most  forcibly  the  nlijections  that  were  urged 
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to  the  cost  of  Ijuiltling  in  the  D>l(inv  because  of  the  enoniious  liciuor  bilh. 
Even  the  churches  were  not  exempt  from  this  kind  of  tribute. 

The  early  houses  in  Albany  followecl  closely  the  Dutch  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  narrow  windows,  sleep  roofs  and  towering  gables.  ThU 
characteristic  led  to  tlie  mistake  of  the  early  geographer,  who  gave  the  im- 
pression that  the  inhabitants  had  their  "gable  ends  to  the  street/'  The 
appearance  of  these  old  Dntcli  houses  is  perfectly  faniiliar  to  the  presen: 
generation,  not  only  from  numerous  pictures,  hut  from  several  buildings 
themselves  which  stood  unaltered  until  a  few  years  ago.  One  of  these  build- 
ings, notable  because  Alexander  Hamilton  once  lived  in  it,  remained  standing 
in  the  most  pron)inetn  position  in  the  city,  the  corner  of  State  and  Pearl 
streets,  until  a  few  years  ago.  wh«^n  it   was  deniolislKcl  to  make  room   for 
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modern  improvements.  These  bnildings  had  very  little  thai  was  characteris- 
tically American  about  them.  The  section  of  the  city  that  contained  them 
was  merely  like  a  bit  of  old  Holland  transferred  to  the  new  world.  But. 
with  the  manor  houses  and  the  snluirljan  mansions,  new  problems  in  housr 
construction  were  to  be  met  with,  an<l  here  l>egan  the  developtncTU  of  that 
beauiiful  style  we  call  colonial  architecture.     The  famous  Van   Rensselaer 
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manor  house  uas  hiiill  in  17^)5  nti  ihe  nurtlicni  oiuskirtii  uf  the  city  ncfar  th'j 
river,  and  was  torn  down  several  years  ago  to  make  room  for  warehouse^ 
This  was  a  strikmjj  and  l>catitifid  example  t»f  ccjUmial  archilecinre,  liiiilt  of 
Imiwnstcme,  with  a  [nnch  from  and  rrar  n|icning  into  a  wide  j^alon,  running 
through  the  huuiie.     At  either  side  were  wings  of  one  Mor>%  addetl  as  the 
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family  grew.  Xui  unly  wa^i  this  a  ^plcndid  example  ui  early  American  siunfr 
^urk,  hut  Its  interior  fittings  were  a  tribute  to  the  taste  ajid  skill  of  our 
cahmet-maker!i  and  caqKiitrrii,  Tlie  rair<K»n.s  VaJi  Rensselaer  dis|>t'iKsed  a 
tjenerous  hnspitality,  and  the  walls  of  the  manor  house  sheltered  many  of 
the  mosi  distinguished  Americans.  As  one  of  the  most  famous  of  American 
houses  it  should  have  heen  preserved  with  rfligious  care. 

Fortunately  twf>  of  these  heautitul  ct>lonial  huusrs  are  still  preserved 
One  of  these  is  the  old  Schuyler  mansion  in  the  southern  part  of  the  citv 

\h  is  on  a  commanding  knoll  overli»oking  the  river.     When  it  was  huill 

slood  alone  and  a  consi<lerahle  distance  from  the  settlement,  hut  now  the 
cily  has  grown  up  all  around  it.     Architecturally  if  is  not  as  striking  as 
He  manor  house,  hut  it  is  an  example  oi  the  solid,  dignified  and  c«^mfortaMe 

joies  our   forefathers  nuidc   for  themselves.      llic  building   is  km»wn   lo 
schi»cJ  children  all  over  the  country  because  of  a  dramatic  incident  which 

L>k  place  within  its  walls.  I  hiring  a  raift  by  the  Indians  in  the  absence 
df  the  head  of  the  household,  the  fann'l>  barricade<l  themselves  in  the  up[)cr 
story.  It  was  then  found  that  a  liaby  liad  been  left  asleep  in  its  crib  on  the 
tmund  tl<w>r.  A  little  daughter  of  the  house  ran  down  the  stairs,  snatched 
the  child  and  nunle  her  way  s^ilely  Iwick  again.  While  she  was  going 
uti  ihe  stairs  the  Indians  entere<l,  and  one  of  the  warriors  threw  a  tomahawk 


^a^%  niorc  elaborately  decorated.  There  were  marble  stair?*,  floors  and 
watnjicoting-  XcU  tmlv  was  tbe  marble  itself  llu*  choicest  prochict  ot  th't 
Italian  quarries,  but  the  workmen  who  carved  am)  set  it  were  brought  over 
feom  Italy  and  given  employment  for  many  months.  The  building  passed 
cml  cif  the  bands  nf  the  ciriginal  cmner.  and  owing  tu  various  C( implications 
was  allowed  to  fall  lo  ruin,  although  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  must  ex- 
fieni^ive  buibltrgs  erected  tn  the  early  days  of  the  State. 


Fort  Cralo,  and  it  is  claimed  that  within  its  walls  was  written  tlie  famous 
song,  **\'ankee  Doodle," 

Asi<k"  from  these  historic  huildin^s  the  citv  contains  hundreds  of  build- 
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ings  that  arc  of  interest  tu  ilie  arcliituct  and  ilie  stune  cntter.  riicrc  are 
rows  of  houses  in  the  older  part  of  the  city  now  given  over  to  use  as  tenc* 
ments  or  hnarding  honscs  that  were  unce  the  homes  of  the  ricli  and  eulttired 
These  are  heaulifnl  ^examples  of  the  best  style  of  street  architeeture  of  the 
early  part  nf  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  mostly  of  hrick  an<l  fre- 
quently make  use  of  white  niarl>le  for  foumlatiuns.  st<wyps.  porches  and 
Iriniinings.  Iliey  have  heautiful  recessed  entrances,  with  elahorate  fanlights 
over  the  dcMtrs  and  richly  carved  wooden  colunnis.  hlne  examples  of  simple 
Init  artistic  wrouy;ht  iron  vvnrk  still  survive  in  these  houses.  Considerable 
use  was  made  of  white  niarhle  in  die  ini!>lic  huildint^i  of  the  city  in  the 
middle  nf  the  last  century.  Two  \y\  die  mr>st  imj>:»rtani  structures,  the  State 
House  antl  the  City  Hall,  were-  built  of  this  nniteriaL  At  the  comer  of 
State  street  and  Rroadway  is  an  old  btulc1in|ti^  id*  white  inar!>le  kuown  as  the 
Museum,  and  now  used  hy  the  Western  Cnion  TelL"^''ra[)h  Company.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  a  landmark,  hut  is  st>on  tn  Ijl*  loxw  down  to  t^jive  place 
to  a  sky-scraper. 

Albany's  principal  fame  for  stone  work  cr.inrs  from  the  State  Capitol, 
which,  <M\  hig^h  on  a  hil!,  dominates  the  eiuire  city  and  can  be  st^en  for  many 
miles  in  every  direction.  Tliat  it  cost  $25.00(3.000  and  was  nearly  a  genera- 
tion in  building  are  known  to  all  Americans.  The  cliang^ing  of  the  style 
of  arcbitectnrr  after  the  completion  of  the  Ijasement  story  bas  called  for  a 
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great  deal  of  criticism  from  captii>us  architectural  writers,  but  the  change 
does  not  destroy  the  splendor  of  the  building,  so  eflfective  from  Us  enormous 
mass,  so  perfect  in  its  pro|M>rlions,  and  so  beautiful  in  its  ornamentation. 
The  exterior  is  of  Hallowell  granite.  l)nt  to  name  all  of  the  stones  that  have 
been  used  in  the  building  would  be  almost  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  struc- 
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tural  and  orimmciilal  stone  of  the  \vi)rlil.  There  are  litiieMuiiei>  and  sand 
stones,  among  the  latter  being  the  product  not  uidy  of  American  quarries* 
but  use  having  heen  made  as  well  of  the  1  Iritish  and  Xova  Scotia  sandsinnes. 
There  are  also  marbles  of  various  kinds,  and  the  great  wainscoting  of  Mexi- 
can onyx  in  the  Senate  Chamber  is  familiar  u>  all  stone  men.  The  grand 
western  staircase,  built  of  red  sandstone,  cost  about  a  million  dollars  and  is 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  examples  of  stone  carving  in  America. 
The  capitals  oi  the  columns  arc  adorned  with  heads  of  distinguished  ciiizens 
of  the  State  car^^ed  in  relief.  It  is  doubtful  wliether  a  stairca»^e  as  imposing^ 
as  this  is  to  be  fcjurnl  in  the  workL  The  old  Capitol  was  -^  fimous  buiUUng 
in  its  day.  Tt  was  built  of  brown  freestone  quarried  along  the  Hudson  below 
the  Highlands.  The  mnrble  used  in  the  interior  came  from  the  Berkshire^  i 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  city  is  particidariy  forUmale  in  its  pul>lic  Imildings  aside  fmni  tht 
Lapitol.  This  last  building  is  at  the  head  of  State  street,  one  of  t!ie  broadest 
thoroughfares  in  the  country,  hi  front  of  the  building  is  a  park  with  mag- 
nificent trees,  anrl  at  nne  sirle.  across  a  wide  plaxa.  is  another  park  of  equal 
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size.  Fronting  this  open  space  arc  a  number  of  tine  buildings  in  widely 
different  styles  of  architecture,  liesidcs  tlie  Capital,  to  the  north  there  is 
the  Albany  Acadetriy,  a  l>eautiful  building  in  modified  Renaissattce  styic. 
built  of  brownstone  in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the 
south  and  farthest  from  the  Capitol  h  the  high  school,  of  brick  and  bluestone. 
Next  is  the  State  Hall  of  classical  design,  built  many  years  ago  of  white 
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Iiiarblc.  Next,  and  almost  <ipiM»site  llie  Capitol,  is  ilic  City  Hall.  t>tic  of  the 
fiui&t  striking  creations  of  flic  Uitc  I  [.  H.  Richardson,  Tins  h  Iniilt  nf  Milfonl 
pink  granite,  with  Longmcadow  triiiiniings,  and  a  peculiar  feature  i»ften 
comtiiented  i\pot\  is  that  the  tlarker  stone  is  used  ahove  and  the  Ugliter  stone 
iKiieath,  From  the  illtistratitm  it  will  lie  seen  that  Ihe  top  of  the  campanile 
lower  is  of  the  dark  stone.  This  i*^  a  very  <lariTij^  innovation,  hut  that  it  is 
Lcautiful  and  effective  few  would  drny.  The  former  City  Hal!,  which  occu- 
pietl  the  same  siu%  was  a  domed  building  of  white  marhlc.  the  stone  havinj^ 
been  quarried  at  Sing  Sing.  The  dome,  which  was  !icavil\  gilded,  was  a 
^flriktng  feature  *>t  the  landsc^ipe.  Few  cities  can  sliow  such  a  group  of 
lildings  in  so  heantifu!  a  location. 

The  County  building  is  another  striking  stone  public  huilding,  iKCUpy- 

^ng  an  important  comer  on  State  street  below  the  capitol    This  was  originally 

l>nilt  in  1874  for  the  Albany  Savings  Bank.     It  is  of  granite  an<l  was  erected 

Rafter  plans  by  Messrs.  Fuller  &  Woolcti.    It  was  sold  to  the  county  in  i8g6, 

llthongh  the  hank  ct»niinued  tcj  occupy  it  until  their  magnificent  new  stnic* 

L%  to  Ik'  described  later,  was  completed. 

The  <  lavernmeni  has  taken  its  part  in  the  enrichment  of  the  city  by  the 

{irrtfction  of  the  massive  and  dignitied  post  office  and  federal  building,  of 

lite,  on  Broadway  at  the  foot  of  State  street. 

Dudley  ( )hser\^atory  was   founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 

thrfuigh  the  generi>sity  of  a  public-spirited  woman.     A  group  of  buildings 

fwas  erected  on  a  hill  to  the  north  of  the  city,  hut  the  constantly  increasing 

Iraflic  nn  the  railroad  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  disturlml  the  delicate  instni- 

nenis.  and  some  years  agr>  the  obser\'atory  was  removed  to  the  wes^teni  i>art 

>f  the  city,  where  a  group  of  modern  and  attractive  stone  and  brick  buihlitigs 

ras  er*'cte<l*    Tlie  obser\'alory  forms  a  |>ortion  i>f  the  extensive  educational 

^ftein  of  the  city,  which  inelmles  the  famous  luiw  Schfnk  numliering  the  late 
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1 'resident  McKiiiley  an  long  its  graduates,  a  Medical  CollcgCt  a  College  of 
Pharmacy,  a  State  Normal  School  la  fine  modern  hnilding  of  brick  and 
sandstone),  a  high  schooL  and  many  modern  and  well  built  grammar  and 
primary  schools. 

Many  years  ago  a  wealthy  Hollander  iiamed  Hamianns  Bleccker  made 
his  home  in  Albany.  At  his  death  he  left  a  large  benefaction  to  the  city 
to  he  used  for  public  pnrijoses.     The  fund  was  carefully   managed,  and  some 
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years  ago  it  was  tklermii;ed  to  use  it  for  the  ^.recliun  ui  a  i>ul>lic  hall  contain- 
ing an  auditorium  of  sulficieul  sixe  fnr  c*Jnventions  aufl  other  meetings  likely 
to  he  held  in  a  capital  city.  The  plans  for  the  structure  were  drawn  by 
Messrs.  huller  ik  Wheeler,  architects,  and  the  hall,  which  is  of  very  large 
size,  was  provided  \*'ith  a  stage  suitable  for  great  operatic  and  thcalrical 
])erforniances.  This  huilrling  is  of  brick  with  l^mgmeadnw  sandstone  Irin;- 
mings.     It  is  effective  architecturally,  althotigh  it  is  not  ornate. 

For  some  years  .\lbany  lacked  suitable  hospital  accnmmoflattr)n.  This 
want  has  been  fully  supi)lie(L  hrswever,  by  the  completion,  one  or  two  years 
ago,  of  the  Albany  Ilospitab  a  group  of  modern  buildings  finely  built  and 
magnificently  equipped,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  near  Dudley 
("Hiservatory,  These  buildings  were  designed  by  Mr»  A.  W.  Fuller,  of 
Albany,  and  were  Imilt  of  brick  with  Longnieadow  sandstone  trimmings. 
Fortunately  plenty  i>f  gri>tmd  was  available,  and  the  arraugemeju  of  the 
various  wings  permits  adetpiate  lighting  and  vetitilalton  for  everv  ward 
and  room. 

Another  crying  need  that  has  just  been  supt>lied  was  for  a  union 
depot.  The  old  station,  used  l)y  the  New  ^\>rk  Central  and  lil<3ston  ^*  AUiany 
railroads,  was  entirely  imsuiteil  for  the  amount  of  traflic  that  centered  in 
Albanv,     When  the  iAd   Delavau   fiouse.  a  famous  bostclrv  in   the   middle 
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of  the  la&i  century,  was  burned  with  appalling  loss  of  life,  it  was  felt  that 
this  would  make  a  most  suitable  location  for  a  depot,  an<l  the  site  was  se- 
cured. Upon  this  property  has  just  l>een  completed  one  ot  the  most  beautiful 
and  convenient  passenger  stations  tn  the  country.  It  was  designed  by  Messrs, 
Shcpley,  Rutan  &  CooHdge  of  Boston.  The  exterior  is  of  pink  Mi! ford 
granite.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  marble  in  Uie  interior  decoration.  The 
fireplaces  are  of  Verd  Antique,  the  base  of  black  marble  and  the  staircase 
and  lavatory  work  of  white  Italian, 

A  magnificent  modern  hotel,  lau  recently  completed,  is  the  Hotel  Ten 
E>xk  on  State  street,  half  way  between  the  post  office  and  the  Capitol.  This 
was  designed  by  H,  Neill  Wilson,  <if  Pittsburg,  Mass.  Indiana  limestone  was 
used  for  the  exterior,  vshite  (ur  tfu'  interior  rlccurntiftn  Soas^^liola  was  em- 
ployed, 

Tlie  Albany  .Savmgb  Hank  ha^  crcctcil  tor  Usell  one  ot  tlic  tinesl  bankmg 
buildings  in  llie  count r>\  The  design  chosen  after  wide  competition  svas  by 
Henry  Ives  Cobb  of  ChicagiK  The  building  is  one  story  in  height  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  giving  a  height  from  the  floor  of  the  banking  room 
to  the  apex  of  the  dome  of  94  feet.  It  is  built  on  a  corner,  and  the  front 
and  side  facing  on  the  streets  are  of  dressed  light  Hallowell  granite.  The 
main  entrance  leads  to  a  loggia,  the  pediment  of  which  is  supjHDrted  by  six 
immense  granite  monoliths,  thirty  feet  long  and  weighing  abont  twenty  tons 
apiece.  The  main  banking  room  is  lighted  by  the  dome.  The  tloors  of  this 
room  arc  of  Tennessee  marble  of  a  uniform  selecte<l  color,  and  the  entire 
banking  room  is  wainscoted  with  pure  while  statuary  marble,  sixteen  feet 
high,  topped  with  a  handsomely  carved  moulding.  The  plain  effect  of  the 
marble  is  relieved  by  beautifully  carved  marble  pilasters  placed  at  interval?;. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  room  is  a  magnificent  fireplace  constructed  of  marble 
of  antique  design.  Over  the  mantel  is  a  huge  allegoricarpicture  in  mosaic 
rqiresenting  **Thrift  and  Frugality.*'  The  figures  are  somewhat  larger  than 
life  size,  and  the  entire  mosaic  occupies  a  space  14x173^  feet.  It  wa^ 
designed  by  Frederick  Dielman.  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  was  executed  under  his  direction  by  the  Socicta  Veneiia-Murano^ 
in  Venice. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  buildings  are  the  Public  Bath  and  the  .\llmny 
City  Savings  Institution.  The  fanned  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  \\\  Wheeler 
and  makes  use  of  Vennont  marble. 

The  Albany  Savings  Institution  is  the  nearest  approach  the  city  has  to 
a  skyscrai)er.  It  will  l»e  seen  that  the  architect \iral  treatment  is  very  effective. 
It  was  designed  by  Marcus  T.  Reynolds  of  Albany,  The  exterior  is  of  pink 
granite  from  the  Bay  State  Ciranite  Company  of  Worcester.  TTie  interior  is 
a  fine  example  of  marble  work,  use  having  been  made  of  the  imp<^rted  Irish 
marble  Irani  Connemara  and  various  Vermont  marbles.  Mr,  Reynolds  was 
also  the  architect  of  the  very  artistic  new  building  for  the  Traction  Company« 
the  exterior  of  which  is  of  Indiana  limestone  and  the  interior  freely  decorated 
with  Vermont  and  Tennessee  marble. 

Although  another  city  has  been  given  the  title  of  the  **City  of  Churches/* 
Albany  has  always  been  noted  for  its  many  beftutiful  houses  of  worship.    The 
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first  church  io  the  city  was  built  in  1645,  and  in  size  it  measured  19  x  34  feet. 
It  contained  a  pulpit  wilh  a  canopy,  seats  for  the  deacons  and  magistrates 
and  nine  benches  for  the  congregation.  In  1656  a  larger  church  was  built  at 
the  junction  of  State  street  and  Broadway,  now  tht-  two  principal  thorough- 
fares. This  stood  until  1715,  when  the  growth  of  the  city  necessitated  a 
more  commodious  structure.  The  erection  of  this  building  was  marked  by 
one  peculiarity  that  can  scarcely  be  matched  in  tlie  entire  history  of  church 
architecture.  It  was  built  around  the  old  church,  in  which  the  congregation 
continued  their  services  on  Sundays,  When  the  new  building  was  completed 
the  old  one  was  dismantled  and  removed  piecemeal  dinmgh  the  doors.  This 
church  served  its  purpose  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  being  finally  demol- 
ished in  1806.  A  picture  of  it  is  shown  herewith,  When  the  church  of  1656 
was  built,  the  congregation  subscribed  "twenty-five  beavers"  lor  the  purchase 
of  a  pulpit,  which  is  still  preserved  in  Albany.  In  order  to  add  to  the  church 
adornments  the  richer  members  were  allowed  to  have  their  armorial  bearings 
painted  on  the  windows. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  American  city  of  equal  size  can  show  as  mans* 
striking  churches  at  this  time  as  Albany,  the  total  number  of  such  edifices 
being  no  less  tlian  seventy-two.  As  it  is  both  a  Catholic  and  an  Episcc*pal 
see,  there  are  two  cathedrals,  that  of  the  latter  denomination  being  unfinished 
as  yet.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  crowns 
a  hill  as  commanding  as  that  which  l>ears  the  Capitol.  It  is  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture of  large  size  designed  by  Patrick  C.  Keeley  of  New  York.  It  has  two 
beautiful  spires  and  is  built  of  brownstone.  It  is  not  ehiborately  ornamented, 
but  is  finely  proportioned  and  is  remarkable  for  its  dignity.  The  interior  is 
of  light  sandstone,  and  it  has  a  magnificent  altar  and  a  great  triple  organ. 
The  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  All  Saints  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  when  it  is 
completed  it  will  be  a  striking  structure.  It  is  being  erected  after  plans  by 
R.  W.  Gibson  of  New  York.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  a  commanding  site. 
It  is  shut  in  by  narrow  streets  and  is  somewhat  dwarfed  by  tlie  Capitol,  only 
a  block  or  two  away.  The  Cathedral  contains  some  magnificent  mosaic 
work  and  has  richly  carved  stalls  bearing  the  date  of  1623  taken  from  an 
old  church  in  Bruges  and  the  work  of  monks.  Tlie  Bishop's  staff  is  made 
from  wood  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  refectory  of  a  monastery  founded 
by  St.  Augustine  in  Canterl)nry  during  the  seventh  century. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of  the  Albany  churches  is  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  church.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  the  city,  and 
the  present  structure,  built  many  years  ago.  but  with  the  tower  and  spire 
added  comparatively  recently,  replaces  several  older  churches  that  were 
occupied  successively.  It  is  of  Schenectady  bluestone  with  New  Jersey 
brow^nstone  trinninngs.  Fnmi  the  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  after 
the  Gothic  style  and  that  there  is  considerable  ornamental  stone  work.  It 
has  some  exceptionally  fine  stained  glass  windows  and  also  fine  mosaic  work. 
There  is  also  a  silver  communion  service  of  six  massive  pieces,  dated  1712. 
and  bearing  the  inscription,  "'The  gift  of  Her  Maje,sty  Ann  by  the  Grace 
of  God.  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  plantations,  in 
North  America.  Queen,  to  her  Indian  Chap  pel  of  the  Oimiidawglis." 
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Albany  might  alnmsi  be  descnbed.  like  Rome,  a*  siuiiig  upon  seven  lnll>, 

cctitrai  one,  as  has  been  shown,  bears  the  Capitol,  atut  ilie  one  to  ih< 
south  the  Cathedral.  The  hill  to  the  north  also  bears  a  fitting  architectural 
crown.  This  is  St.  Joseph's  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  editice.  Many  critics 
have  held  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful  of  Amcricatt  Catliolic  churches. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr  Kcelcy,  of  New  York,  in  the  (iothic  style.  The  l)ody 
of  the  church  is  of  blue  limestone,  and  very  free  use  has  been  made  of  Caen 
stone  for  trimming  and  ornamentation.  This  affords  a  decided  contrast  and 
gives  an  effect  of  lightness  ami  delicacy  that  is  most  pleasing. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  churchy  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  niii". 
H:enth  century,  is  an  example  of  the  severely  plain  blockdikc  structure  su 
charactrristic  of  American  churches.  It  is  built  of  bhiestonc  laid  in  rand* mi 
courses,  llic  weather-vane  that  surnKJimts  this  church  has  called  forth 
much  comn%cnl.  There  is  a  gilded  ball  like  a  mammoth  pumpkin,  surmounted 
by  a  huge  gilcM  fish.  Another  striking  church  weather- vane  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crowmg  coclc.  It  was  formerly  on  tlic  old  Duicli  church  at  Uie  fcx^  of 
State  street  and  came  from  Holland  in  1656.  It  is  made  from  beaten  bras* 
and  lK*ars  the  mark  of  three  bullets.  This  is  now  in  place  on  the  Madison 
Aventie  Reformed  church,  which  is  built  wholly  of  stone,  Incoqiurated  in 
this  structure  are  foundation  stones  from  the  old  Dutch  church  descriljed 
above,  and  bearing  the  dale  1715, 

As  in  most  old  cities,  the  dead  iu  An>any  were  formerly  buried  in  the 
church  yards.  As  the  city  grew  in  population  it  was  found  necessary  to 
establish  a  large  cemetery  where  the  dead  nitght  rest  secure  from  the  tlanger 
of  rcmovaL  In  1844  a  large  tract  of  land  wa&  secured  midway  between  Al- 
bany  and  Troy,  and  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  was  dedicated.  It  is  ati« 
of  the  most  beauiiftil  citie**  i>f  the  dead  in  the  countiy .  It  has  every  advan- 
tage of  IcKation  and  natural  beauty.  There  are  many  small  lakes  and  ravines 
with  waterfalls  and  countless  old  trees  of  every  variety.  This  has  been  skil- 
fully laid  out  by  landscape  gardeners  and  is  adorned  with  thuiisands  of 
beautiful  monuments.  Adjoining  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Cemetery,  the  Catholic 
burial  place,  not  so  old  as  the  former,  but  also  marked  by  anistic  mortuary 
sculpture.  It  is  im|Hissible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article  to  give  even 
*i  mere  catalogue  of  the  striking  examples  of  stone  work  to  be  found  in  these 
cemeteries.  It  is  necessar>%  however,  to  speak  of  one  menv>rial  that  Ka» 
-given  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  distinction  thnnighout  the  country.  This 
Is  ''The  Angel  at  the  Se[)ulchre,"  the  work  i>f  ICrasius  Dow  Palmer,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  sculptfir  and  a  life-long  resident  of  Albany.  Tliis  ha- 
l^ceti  declared  by  many  competent  critics  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  e?cam- 
pies  nf  mortuary  sculpture  in  the  world  and  the  finest  bit  of  ouido<jr  statuary 
in  America^  Mr,  Palmer  took  as  his  inspiration  the  text.  **Why  seek  ye  the 
living  among  the  dead?  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen  "  Scnlptc>rs  have  gen 
era  [y  chosen  to  represent  angels  as  female  figures,  spiritualizetl,  ^ri  cours* 
hut  with  more  or  less  of  weakness  in  the  features  ami  f>o5e,  Mr.  Palmer 
angel  is  a  celestial  man  of  heroic  height — seven  feet.  The  face  is  of  wondnuLH 
l»eauty,  with  the  simigih  and  intellectual  force  that  the  tiM  (irecian  sculp- 
tors loved  to  gi%*e  to  their  young  gods.    The  figtire  is  seated  in  an  aitemtve 
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attitude,  and  the  hamis  are  naturally  placed,  one  on  tlie  knee  and  the  other 
on  the  leg.  The  single  seamless  gannent  falls  in  graceful  folds.  The  statue  is 
given  a  commanding  situation  on  the  crest  of  a  hilK  the  figure  looking  off  over 
a  wide  range  of  heautiful  landscape.  The  "London  Art  Journar'  published 
a  steel  engraving  of  the  statue,  and  said  in  connection  with  it :  **The  figure 
is  of  heroic  size,  and  is  a  production  of  great  artistic  power.  Exception  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  to  the  face  as  too  stern,  and  not  angelic^  and  yet  it  is  grand 
in  expression  and  very  beautiful.  He  is  seated  on  the  stone  in  an  attitude 
of  digi.ified  repose,  his  flowing  locks  reaching  down  over  the  upper  portion 
of  the  wings,  and  his  entire  fomi  covered  by  a  garment  disposed  in  its  folds 
and  setting  with  remarkable  grace.  There  is  no  conventional  treati  letit  here; 
it  is  the  outcome  of  an  original  and  earnest  mind,  a  statue  which  the  greatest 
hving  sculptor  might  acknowledge  with  pride  as  his  own.'* 

But  one  other  of  the  many  heautiful  monuments  can  be  mentioned.  This 
is  erected  over  the  grave  of  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  twenty-first  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  designed  by  E>  Keyser  of  New  York  City*  A  dark  granite 
sarcophagus,  perfectly  plain  and  highly  polished,  rests  upon  two  pieces  of 
lighter  colored  granite,  also  polished.  At  one  corner,  in  heroic  size,  stands 
a  bronze  Angel  of  Sorrow  placing  upon  the  sarcophagus  a  palm  leaf.  The 
design  is  original  and  extremely  effective. 


A    MAGNIFICENT    MARBLE    STATION    FOR    WASHINGTON. 

^HE  plans  that  have  been  prepared  for  the  improvement  and 
beautifying  of  Washington  are  among  the  most  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  that  have  ever  been  considered  by  any 
inunicipality.       If  ihey  are    carried    out,    and    the    indications 
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seem  to  be  that  Congress  Avill  treat  the  matter  in  a  liberal  spirit,  the  re- 
suit  will  be  that  we  shall  have  in  our  National  Capital  what  will  probably 
be  the  most  magnificent  city  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Even  in 
its  present  condition  Washington  has  called  out  unstinted  praise  from 
the  most  critical  visitors  beyond  the  sea.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  the  new  President  of  the  British  Society  of  Archi- 
tects,  lamented  the  fact  that  London  could  show  nothing  approaching 
the  great  avenues  of  W^ashington  in  their  architectural  effect.  Mr« 
Frederick  Harrison  declared  that  the  Capitol  with  its  magnificent  sur- 
roundings surpassed  any  public  building  now  in  existence  and  could 
probably  be  approached  only  by  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  in  the  height 
of  its  glory.  The  puldication  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  having  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  improvements  in  charge  has  stirred  the  archi- 
tectural authorities  of  ihe  old  world.  The  following  from  the  Builders' 
Journal  and  Architectural  Record,  shows  the  appreciative  spirit  in  w^hich 
the  English  experts  treat  the  matter: 

**Whilst  WQ  have  been  busy  with  a  national  scheme  to  commemorate 
Queen  Victoria  the  American^  have  been  formulating  a  much  greater 
scheme  for  the  develooment  of  Washiufrton.  a  scheme  which,  so  tar  as 
landscape  architecture  is  concerned,  is  more  magnificent  than  any  carritru 
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mn  in  recent  times.  Washington  Ims  very  clcscrvcdly  been  called  the 
City  of  Magnificent  Distance**.  h>  plan  is  iindcmhtedly  the  finest  which 
the  United  States  possesses,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  that  young  French 
officer,  L*Knfanl,  who  was  so  admirably  suited  for  collaboration  in  the 
great  projects  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Some  time  ago  a  commit 
tec  composed  of  the  two  foremost  of  American  arcliitccts,  a  noted  land- 
scape architect  and  an  etninctit  sculptor,  was  selected  to  evolve  a  scheme 
for  the  development  of  Washington  on  a  scale  compatible  with  the 
gIor>'  of  the  nation :  and  after  most  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter  and 
spending  a  sumtner  tour  in  Rome,  Venice.  X'ienna.  Uuda-rcsth,  Frank* 
fort,  Berlin,  Paris  and  London — thus  embracing  the  whole  of  European 
effort — ^they  have  produced  a  remarkably  fine  plan,  both  as  regards  prac- 
tical workability  and  artistic  merit:  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  de* 
scrilie  in  words  tfie  effect  of  their  scheme,  some  particulars  may  be  given 
frotTT  which  at  least  some  idea  of  its  grandeur  can  be  gained.  It  is  ]>rc 
posetl.  then,  to  make  the  Mall  of  a  uniform  \vt«lth  of  i,6oo  feet  thrnugh 
out  its  entire  length,  and  the  axis  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument  is  to  be  clefined  by  an  avenue  a  mile  ancl  a  half  long  an<l  300 
feet  wide,  with  elms  planted  on  either  side,  four  abreast.  The  cross  axi 
of  the  Malt,  forming  a  thoroughfare  between  the  body  of  the  city  and 
river- front,  will  be  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  areas  adjacent  to  the  Mall 
and  averaging  more  than  400  feet  in  width  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  are  set  aside  as  sites  for  the  museums  and  buildings 
devoted  to  scientific  purposes;  while  the  unsightly  railway  Icrnnnur 
which  is  now  in  the  Mall,  will  be  removed  to  another  portion  of  the  city. 
Not  only  will  the  Monument  thus  be  brought  into  the  Capitol  vista,  but 
the  Mall  will  be  resorted  to  its  original  use  as  a  grand  setting  for  the 
two  great  buildings  of  the  nation,  the  Capitol  and  White  House.  To  the 
dUtance  of  a  nu'le  and  a  half  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Monument  the  recla- 
mation of  the  I'otomac  flats  adds  another  mile,  giving  opportunity  for  an 
extension  of  the  treatment  accorded  the  Mall  and  also  of  a  new  and 
great  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  stand  on  the  axis  of  the  Capitol 
and  Monumetit,  near  the  bank  of  the  Potomac:  the  proposed  memorial 
consisting  of  a  portico  of  Doric  columns  J50  feet  long  by  -220  feet  in 
width.  In  addition,  a  broad  paved  quay  or  landing  space  will  skirt  the 
Kotomac.  and  tlience  a  memorial  bridge  is  pro|x>sed  to  be  erecteil  at  a 
cost  »»f  £3,000,000,  Connecting  the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  will  be  a  canal  200  feet  wide  and  2.J00  feet  long 
similar  to  those  at  Versailles  and  F'ontainebleau,  West  of  the  Monument 
it  h  plamied  to  place  a  garden,  which  will  create  an  axial  relation  with 
the  Wliite  House,  tins  being  accomplished  by  a  sunken  garden  framed 
m  by  tree-bearing  terraces  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross:  the  center  being 
marked  by  a  great  pix>l,  with  rectangular  basins  and  a  llight  of  steps  300 
fret  wide  leading  from  the  garden  to  the  base  of  the  Monument;  and 
the  whole  scheme  embodying  a  wonderful  array  of  fountains.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  particulars  how  splendid  the  conception  is.  The  cost 
will   be  enormous,   but    this    will   l)e  no   stuttibling-bUick   to   our   %vealthy 
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cousins ;  and  as  there  seems  every  probability  of  the  scheme  passing  Congress, 
we  may  hope  to  have  in  Washington  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  complete 
of  the  cities  of  Ihe  worhl" 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  will  be  the 
crcTtion  uf  a  new  Union  Railroad  Station.  Vot  many  years  the  stations 
liave  been  the  most  prominent  blot  on  the  architecture  of  the  city,  and  by 
their  removal  and  the  substitution  of  a  station  suitable  for  a  city  of  the 
importance  of  the  National  Capital,  there  will  be  a  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance. The  removal  of  the  uld  station  will  open  a  beautiful  vista  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the  Monymcnt.  The  grandeur  of  the  new  station 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  from  any  description.  The  building  will  be 
on  Massacluisetts  Avenue,  with  a  frontage  of  260  feet  between  North 
Capitol  and  Second  streets,  east.  The  station  and  the  train  shed  in  the 
rear  will  extend  along  Delaware  Avenue  a  distance  of  more  than  750 
feet.  The  station  proper  will  be  about  90  feet  in  height,  while  the  train 
sheds  will  reach  a  height  of  125  feet.  Three  main  doorways  will  be  60 
feet  high  and  44  feet  wide.  The  waiting  room  is  245  feet  long  antl  135 
feet  in  width.  In  the  rear  is  the  ladies*  waiting  room  and  the  lunch 
rouni,  the  latter  being  45  by  160  feet  in  size.  Beyond  the  waiting  room  is 
the  lobby,  80  feet  wide  and  550  feet  long,  giving  entrance  to  the  trains. 
The  train  shed  will  have  room  for  thirty-six  tracks  and  will  be  roofed 
with  three  arches,  the  central  one  289  feet  in  width  and  those  on  the  sides 
167  feet  wide  each.  At  the  %vestern  end  of  the  building  there  will  be  an 
entrance  for  cabs,  which  will  have  their  stand  inside  the  inclosure.  The 
entire  structure  will  be  in  the  Roman  style  of  architecture.  It  will  bt 
built  of  white  marble  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  Com- 
mission to  use  this  material  for  all  public  buildings  in  Washington. 
The  interior  will  be  striking  not  only  because  of  the  immense  size  but 
also  from  the  magnificence  of  the  finish,  which  will,  nevertheless,  be 
dignified  and  simple.  The  cost  of  the  structure  is  expected  to  reach 
$5,000|000,  and  this  will  be  borne  wholly  by  the  railroad  companies. 
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STONE  AND  CLAY  FOR  BUILDING  IN  GREECE. 


iOOFING    tiles    are    manufactured    in    immense    numbers    in 
Greece.     In  and  near  the  cities  and  large  villages,  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  kind  of  a  roof  in  existence ;  but  in  the 
mountain   villages,   some  of  the  roofs  are  covered  with   flat 


stones,  or  slabs  of  stone. 

Tiles  ace  manufactured  in  or  near  every  city  or  town  of  any  size  in 
the  Kingdom,  suitable  clay  for  the  purpose  being  plentiful  and  widely 
distributed.  The  tiles  are  made  by  hand,  the  only  machinery  used  being 
JL  simple  and  primitive  *' mixer,"  turned  by  a  horse  or  mule,  which  mixes 
the  clay  in  a  pit  in  the  ground. 

Nineteen-twenticths  of  the  tiles  used  are  of  the  old  shape,  and 
there  are  two  sizes.  Each  tile  is  four  centimeters  (1.5  inches)  wider  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.     The  two  sizes  are  of  the  same  length — 45 
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ccii!iinetcfs    (177  inches).     The  small   size  is    eight   centimeters    (3.1 
titehes)  wide  at  one  end  and  12  centimeters  (4,7  inches)  at  the  other.    Thr 
large  size  is  12  centimeters   (4.7  inches)   wide  at  one  end  and   18  cenii 
meters  (4.o(>  inches)  at  the  other,     Sonictinies,  the  tiles  are  laid  in  mor 
tar,  but  usually  they  are  kept  in  place  merely  by  their  own  weifjht. 

Of  late  years,  a  new  tile,  known  as  the  *' Belgian  tile,'*  is  cominjj  into 
limited  use.  It  is  flat  and  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  hollows  (in  the 
upper  side  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  with  hollows  and  projections  s*- 
arranged  as  to  fit  into  the  projections  and  hollmvs  of  the  overlapping  tile, 
thus  binding  each  to  the  other  and  keeping  them  in  place.  Hie  Belgian 
tile  is  the  best  tile  for  a  steep  roof. 

With  the  exception  of  those  located  in  and  near  Athens,  the  outfit 
of  the  (irecian  tile  ma au factories  is  neither  elaborate  nor  costly,  A  tile 
manufacturer  of  the  smaller  towns  can  often  carry  his  entire  outfit  on 
the  backs  of  two  or  three  donkeys,  and  thus  m«3ve  his  plant  from  village 
to  village  where  there  is  a  demand  for  tiles.  Drain  tiles  and  chinmey 
tiles  are  made  in  considerable  quantities.  Nearly  all  the  chimneys  on 
dwellings  in  Greece  are  simply  tiles  built  into  the  walls  of  the  building 
and  extending  to  three  feet  abi>ve  the  roof.  Ventilators  are  made  in  the 
same  way. 

With  the  exception  of  those  producing  marble — of  which  there  arc 
many  giHKl  varieties — magnesite,  or  other  minerals,  the  moiuitains  of 
Greece  arc  principally  limestone.  Very  few  cities  or  villages  of  the 
Kingdom  are  far  from  a  limestone  quarry,  and  the  houses  arc  frequently 
built  of  this  material,  many  of  the  best  buildings  being  facctl  or  orna- 
mented with  marble.  But  most  of  the  houses  even  here  in  Athens  are 
built  of  stone  and  stuccoed  on  the  outside — and  often  on  the  inside — and 
painted  in  good  imitati<iu  of  marble.  This  stucco  la>ts  many  years  on 
the  exterior  of  buildings  in  this  climate,  where  frost  is  seldom  seen,  and 
is  cheaper  than  marble. 

In  some  country  villages,  w^here  the  quarries  arc  very  far  away  or 
the  roads  are  bad.  houses  arc  often  built  of  sun-dried  brick:  but  in  per- 
^Uofts  of  northern  Greece,  especially  in  the  small  villages  of  Thessaly, 
ouses  arc  built  by  first  erecting  a  frame  of  willow  poles  and  rodi  and 
then  covering  this  wickerwork  with  a  coating  of  mud  or  clay  mortar. 
Sun-dried  brick  are  used  in  considerable  tiuantities.  The  humbler 
Diiscs  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities  of  Athens,  Piraeus,  and  Patras.  and  in 
many  villages  where  stone  is  not  plentiful  or  easy  of  access,  are  built  of 
sun-dried  brick.  In  fact,  in  some  villages  the  houses  are  nearly  all  built 
of  this  material  Many  fences  or  walls  throughout  the  country  are  com- 
^fM}sed  of  blocks  of  clay  one  yard  square  and  half  a  yard  thick,  made  in  a 
!iCT  somewhat  similar  to  the  manufacture  of  sun-dried  brick.  The 
(brick,  as  the  name  implies,  arc  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  only.  They 
viry  in  color,  according  to  the  color  of  the  jclay  used,  and  measure  abotit 
§2  by  6  by  2j4  inches.  These  brick  are  made  in  every  village,  town,  and 
farm  in  Greece  that  has  clay,  and  there  are  few  places  in  the  Kingdom 
that  have  no  clay  deposits.     The  annual  quanHty  manufactured  is  not 
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known.  They  are  sold  by  the  nnniher,  al  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  thousand 
They  are  sometimes  laid  iii  lime  and  sand  mortar,  but  more  often  in 
mud  or  clay  mortar. 

Kiln  dried  or  bunied  brick  are  manufactured  in  or  near  Athens, 
Volo,  Chalkis,  Pyrgos,  and  elsewhere  in  Greece;  they  are  of  a  hard 
quality,  and  usually  of  a  very  ligln  cream  color.  It  is  said  that  no  soft 
kiln-burned  brick  are  made.  Kiln-bumed  brick  are  used  for  the  erection 
of  chimneys  in  factories,  foundries,  etc.,  partitions  in  buildings,  bakers' 
ovens,  and  furnaces,  and  sometimes  for  Iniilding  drains  and  sewers.  Iron 
chimneys  *:)r  "smoke  stacks"  are  seldom  erected. 

( )n  account  of  the  limited  use  of  kiln-burned  brick  in  the  Kingdom 
the  manufactones  of  this  material  are  few.  There  are  but  four  or  i\vc 
of  importance^  and  even  those  dt)  not  make  brick  exclusively— they  also 
manufacture  tile. 

Like  the  sun-dried,  the  kiln -burned  brick  are  made  by  hand,  the  only 
machinery  used  being  the  simple  "mixer"  propelled  by  horse-power. 

Tlie  kiln-burned  brick  measure  about  11  by  45^  by  i^  inches.  One 
man  can  mold  3,000  each  day.  The  annual  product  of  the  manufac- 
tories of  the  Kingdom  can  not  be  learned. 

After  tlie  bricks  are  molded*  they  are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sun  until 
partially  dried  and  stiff  enough  U>  handle  easily.  They  are  then  built  up 
in  an  "open-work"  manner  similar  to  the  method  used  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  can  reach  each  brick.  The  fuel  used 
is  nearly  always  wood :  ami  the  fire,  never  very  hot,  is  kept  up  about 
fifteen  days. 

Kihi-burned  brick  are  sold  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  directly  to 
the  consumer  at  from  $3.50  to  $5  x*cr  thousand.  They  are  very  seldom 
shipped  by  rail  or  water,  as  such  transportaliop  is  too  costly. 

In  building,  the  kiln-dried  bricks  are  laid  in  lime  and  sand  mortar 
fiat  side  do%vn  (never  on  the  edge)  ;  but  as  the  mortar  is  very  often  bad 
and  gets  soft  in  damp  weather,  cement  is  used  in  laying  the  brick  in  a 
construction  which  it  is  desired  to  make  permanent. 

Athens,  Greece.  Dami^l  E.  McGinle\. 


THE    MINERAL    RESOURCES    OF    GEORGIA. 

HE  Geological  Survey  uf  iieurgia,  of  which  iVof,  VV.  S.  Veatcs 
is  director,  is  doing  an  excellent  service  in  making  known  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State.  h\nv  of  tlie  States  are  blessed 
witli  richer  resources,  or  are  showing  a  more  steady  and  satis- 
factory advance  in  the  development  of  the  quarrying  industry.  IVof.  S.  W. 
McCallie,  Assistant  State  Geologist,  s^juie  time  ago  read  a  paper  before  the 
International  Mining  Congress  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  Georgia,  in  the 
course  of  wliicli  he  said: 

"Previous  to  1884  the  marljles  of  Georgia  were  practically  unknown  as 
building  and  nniamental  stones,  but  at  present  the  output  of  the  qtiarries 
exceeds  that  of  any  State  in  the  L^nion,  with  the  exception  of  Vermont. 
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most  valuable  marbles  of  licorgia  are  tbosc  of  thr  Cry«»tallinc  area  con 
to  Pickens,  Cherokee,  Gilmer  and  Kannin  ctnnities*  These  marbles 
"occur  in  a  narrow  belt  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Atlanta.  Knoxville  ^ 
Northeni  Railroad,  from  near  Canton,  Cherokee  counly,  to  the  Georgia* 
North  Carolina  Stale  line,  a  distance  of  more  than  60  mites.  Hie  main  mar- 
ble industry  of  the  State  is  located  in  tlie  vicinity  oi  Tale,  Pickens  county, 
just  nortli  of  the  southern  lerniinns  c>f  tlu*  belt  wlnre  the  deposit  attains  a 
thickness  of  nearly  200  feet. 

'The  Pickens  county  marble  has  a  coarse  texture,  but  admits  of  a  very 
ftne  polish  and  is  admirably  suited  both  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes. 
In  color  the  stone  varies  from  white  to  almost  black.  A  flesh-colored  variety 
is  also  found  in  considerable  abundance.  The  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties as  shown  by  the  numerous  tests  made  by  the  State  Geological  Survey 
demonstrates  that  its  durability  e<)ua1s  or  exceeds  that  of  any  other  marble 
now  being  put  upon  the  market.  The  st<nie  is  remarkably  free  from  fissures 
nd  seams,  so  that  monoliths  suitable  for  huge  columns  can  be  quarried  with 

*At  present  seven  different  marble  quarries,  having  an  aggregate  annual 
output  of  scver.1l  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  stone,  are  being  operated 
in  Pickens  coimty.  The  product  of  these  quarries  is  shipped  to  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  where  it  is  used  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of 
some  of  the  most  costly  buildings.  The  State  capitols  of  Minnes*>ta  and 
Rhode  Island;  the  United  States  Government  building.  Boston;  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  New  Y<irk.  and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  Washington,  with  numer- 
ous other  handsome  buildings  throughout  the  United  States,  arc  constructed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  (^teorgia  marble. 

*'The  granites  of  Georgia,  together  with  the  gneisses,  constitute  the  most 
extensive  and  imp^^rtant  building  and  ornamental  stones  in  the  State.  They 
occur  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  are  profusely  distributed  throughout  the 
Crystalline  area.  One  ni  the  most  interesting  and  probably  the  largest  gran- 
ite mass  in  the  world  is  that  of  Stone  motmtatn,  located  only  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Atlanta,  This  ttiountain,  whose  barren  summit  attains  an  alti- 
tude of  several  hundred  feet  atK>ve  the  surroimding  cotnUry.  has  long  !»een 
the  seat  of  a  ver>^  important  granite  industry.  The  stone  obtained  from  these 
quarries  Ls  a  light-colored  nuiscovite  granite  p:)ssessing  remarkable  strength 
an<l  is  i|uile  free  from  all  chemical  and  physical  defects.  •  The  stone  has 
extensive  use  as  a  building  material  and  is  also  largely  employed  in  street 
improvemetu.  There  is  likely  no  granite  in  the  South  more  widely  know^n  and 
more  generally  used  than  that  furnished  by  the  Stone  mountain  t|uarries. 
It  ntit  only  has  an  extensive  local  use,  but  much  of  it  is  shipped  beyond  thr 
borders  of  the  State, 

"Another  granite,  or  rather  a  granitoid  gneiss,  of  almost  as  much 
economic  importance  as  the  Stone  mountain  granite  itself,  is  the  Lithonia 
gnei&s.  This  stone,  which  differs  chiefly  from  the  Stone  mountjiin  granite 
in  being  laminatefl,  covers  a  considerable  area  in  the  eastern  part  of  DcKalb 
and  the  axuiguous  parts  of  Rockdale  and  Gwinnett  coimties*  The  Lithonia 
^aarries  are  very  extensive  and  furnish  large  quantities  of  stone  for  street 
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improvement  as  well  as  for  general  building  purposes.  Granites  and  granitoid 
gneisses  similar  to  the  above  are  found  in  many  localities  in  North  Georgia. 
but  only  at  a  few  points  have  they  been  quarried  to  any  extent, 

**In  addition  to  the  granites  and  granitoid  gneisses  here  named  there 
are  other  granites  of  superior  quality  used  for  monumental  stone.  Some  of 
the  granites  of  this  character  which  in  the  last  few  years  have  become  quite 
popular  as  decorative  stone  are  those  obtained  from  the  Elberton,  the  Oglesby. 
the  Lexington  and  the  Meriwether  quarries.  These  monumental  granites  arc 
fine-grained  biotite  granites  unusually  free  from  injurious  minerals  and  ad- 
mitting of  a  very  brilliant  polish.  They  have  but  few  equals,  if  any  superiors, 
m  the  United  States  as  a  decorative  stone,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  Georgia  monumental  granite  industry  will  be  of  very  great  com- 
mercial value  to  the  State/* 

ROAD   BriLOlNG    MATERIAL, 

The  Geological  Survey  has  just  issued  ''Bulletin  No.  8,  a  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Roads  and  Road  Building  Materials  of  Georgia;*'  by  Prof. 
S.  W,  McCallie,  Assistant  Geologist.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  work*  in  view  of  the  important  campaign  for  highway  improvement 
that  is  being  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry.  The  bulletin  gives  a 
carefully  prepared  history  of  road  constntction.  and  a  number  of  chapters 
on  approved  methods  of  road  building,  etc..  all  of  it  adequately  and  attract- 
tvely  illustrated.  The  last  half  of  the  volume,  with  which  we  are  mainly 
concerned,  has  to  do  with  the  road  l>uilding  materials  found  in  Georgia. 
They  are  considered  in  three  divisions,  the  Paleozoic,  the  Cr}'stalline  and 
the  Tertiary  areas. 

The  smallest  of  these  divisions  is  the  Paleozic,  lying  in  the  noithwestern 
part  of  the  State.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  3,500  square  miles»  and 
includes  the  greater  part  of  ten  counties,  all  of  which  are  well  adapted  to 
agricultoral  purposes.  The  rocks  of  the  Paleozic  area  consist  of  limestone* 
shale  and  sandstone,  originally  horizontal,  but  now  compressed  into  gentle 
folds,  having  a  northeast -and-sout Invest  trend.  In  places  these  folds  have 
been  so  closely  pressed  that  the  strata  have  been  broken  and  relieved  by 
huge  faults,  some  of  w^hich  show  a  total  displacement  of  several  hundred 
feet.  This  characteristic  structural  geologv'  of  the  region  explains,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  striking  topographical  features  of  the  area.  Its  present 
configuration  is  due  almost  solely  to  surface  erosion  ;  but  this,  in  turn,  has 
been  conditioned  largely  by  the  original  folding  and  faulting  of  the  strata^ 
together  with  the  relative  position  of  the  hard  and  soft  rocks. 

The  Cr>'sta11ine  area  is  divided  topographically  Into  two  distinct  divis- 
ions: (0  the  mountainous  region,  (2)  the  plateau  region.  The  former 
division  comprises  several  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  cast 
of  the  Paleozoic  area,  which  are  very  mountainous.  Many  of  the  higher 
peaks  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  4.000  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  underlying  rocks  are  chiefly  contorted  mica-schists,  gneisses  and 
slates,  whose  uneven  weathering  has  had  nnich  to  do  with  shaping  the 
topography  of  the  region.  Road  building  in  this  mountainous  part  of  the 
State  is  both  difficult  and  expense:  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  highways  arc 
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_  iierally  in  bad  canditioii  for  traffic.  The  valley  roads  are  sometimes  in 
fair  condition ;  but  even  these  often  have  steep  grjKles  and  are  difficuli  to 
maintain*  on  account  of  tbe  frequent  overflow  of  streams.  1  he  plateau 
region  of  the  Crystalline  area  embraces  all  that  pan  of  the  State  lying  north  ol 
an  irrij^lar  line,  connecting  Augusta,  Macon  and  Columbus,  with  the  cxcep 
tion  of  the  Paleozoic  area  and  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Crystalline  area, 
just  described.  This  jx)rtion  of  the  State  known  as  the  Piedniom  plateau, 
is  ihc  southern  extension  of  a  wide  and  fertile  undulating  plain  traversmg 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  It  is  the  remnant  of  an  old  worn-down  inoun 
tain  range*  whose  peaks  an<l  riclges  once  towered  several  thousan*!  feet  abdvc 
the  present  land  surface*  and  probably  reached,  in  places*  the  height  of 
perpetual  snow.  A  few  fragments  of  this  elevated  region  are  still  tu  bt-  seen, 
as  isolated  peaks*  widely  distributed  over  the  plateau.  The  underlying 
granites*  gneisses  and  mica-schists  of  the  Piedmont  bell  arc  generally  de- 
amiposed  on  the  hills  and  ridges  to  considerable  depths*  so  that  the  actual 
cost  of  grading  is  retluce<t  to  a  m*»imum.  Material  of  good  ipialiiy  for 
macadamizing  purposes  is  abundant  throughout  the  entire  area. 

The  Tertiary  area,  comprising  all  the  Coastal  Plain,  lies  south  of  the 
Crystallitte  area*  and  embraces  more  than  half  of  the  entire  State.  It  is, 
generally  sf»eaking,  a  comparatively  level  plain  sloping  generally  to  the 
south.     Many  streams  traversing  this  area  arc  of  large  sijEC. 

The  topography  of  the  Tertiary  area  or  the  Coastal  Plain  is  very  favor 
able  for  highway  construction.  The  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  oi 
road  building  are  the  numerous  swamps  and  the  low  depressions  along  tht 
larger  river  valleys*  where  the  roadway  has  to  be  elevated  in  order  lo  insur< 
projK*r  drainage.  Grading  throughout  the  entire  area  is  reduced  to  a  mini 
mum  by  reason  of  the  flatness  of  the  country*  yet  there  is  usually  sufficient 
vanaiion  in  the  surface  to  carry  off  all  surface  water. 

The  limestones  of  the  r*alcozoic  area  are  ver)'  abundant,  and  are  well 
Miited  for  macadamizing  purposes.     They  arc  all  of  Silurian  age,  and  are 
divided  geologically  into  tiirce  divisions — the  Knox  Dolomite,  the  Chicka 
mattga  Limestone,  and  the  Bangor  or  Mountain  Limestone. 

The  Knox  l>olomite  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  three  calcareous  fonna- 
tions.  It  attains  a  thickness,  in  places,  of  more  than  3*000  feet*  and  txrcurs 
in  the  fonn  of  a  number  of  broad  and  narrow  bands*  traversing  tlie  area  in 
a  northeast -and-south west  direction,  giving  rise  usually  to  broad.  n>unded 
ritlges.  The  format  it  )ti  consists  largely  of  contpact*  heavy-bedded,  light-gray 
magnesian  limestone,  often  oolitic  and  always  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  siliceous  material,  in  the  form  of  chert*  hereafter  lo  be  described. 
The  silica  present  is  in  the  form  of  flinty  or  cherty  concretions*  unevenly 
distributed  thrtmghout  the  various  beds.  These  concretions  sometimes  occur 
in  such  abundance  as  to  form  well  defined  layers,  two  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness*  WTten  the  dolomite  weathers,  the  flinty  or  cherty  material  remains  with 
the  residual  clay*  forming  a  mantle  many  feet  in  thickness.  Where  the 
siliceous  material  is  not  abundant*  the  weatheretl  pr^nluct  is  usuafly  a  very 
lough,  red*  tenacious  clay*  whicli  forms  a  very  unsatisfactory  roadbed  during 
wet  weather.    The  Knox  Dolomite  has  been  use<l  to  a  limited  extent  through- 
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out  the  Paleozoic  area  fur  road  macadatn  ;  but  its  most  extensive  use,  up  to 
the  present,  has  been  for  constructing  retaining  walls,  bridge  piers  and  cul- 
verts. It  has  also  been  mnch  U!^ed  in  places,  notably  Graysville  and  near 
Cartersville,  for  making  Itnie.  The  uniform  textiu'c  and  the  semi-crystalline 
strticture  of  the  dolomite  well  suit  it  for  macadamizing  puq>oses.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  calcareous  tietK^sit  better  adapted  for 
road  material  than  somo  of  the  beds  of  thl^  formation.  The  stone  is  easily 
quarried,  and  is  readily  crushed  by  the  rock-breaker ;  but  it  has,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficient  toughness  to  form  a  durable  wearing- surf  ace.  Its  binding 
quality  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  a  first-class  road  material. 

The  Chickamauga  limestone  overlies  the  Knox  Dolomite.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  narrow  bands,  more  or  less  parallel,  and  often  valley-forming. 
The  formation  is  so  called  from  Chickamauga  valley,  where  it  reaches  its 
greatest  development.  Its  various  beds  differ  considerably*  both  in  physical 
structure  and  mineral  composition.  Dr.  L\  W.  flayes,  of  the  V.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  in  describing  die  formation  says: 

*'lt  is.  in  its  western  exposure,  a  blue,  tlaggy,  highly  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone, with  some  local  variations  of  minor  imj>ortance.  From  the  eastern 
edge  of  Lookout  Mountain  there  is  a  gradual  and  uniform  change  toward 
the  southeast.  The  change  consists  in  a  decrease  in  the  abtmdance  of  fossils 
and  calcareous  material  and  an  increase  in  argillaceous  matter.  The  lime- 
stone becomes  more  earthy,  and  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  area  is  red  or 
dove-colored  and  sparingly  fossdiferous.'* 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rockmart  the  Chickamauga  formation  becomes  highly 
argillaceous  and  forms  a  good  quality  of  roofing  slate.  Much  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga limestone  weathers  into  a  shale,  having  a  knotty  structure.  Such 
material  is  often  used  for  road-surfacing,  without  being  crushed :  but  its 
wear,  on  account  of  its  fragile  nature,  is  nsnaily  unsatisfactor3^  The  com- 
pact, blue  variety  of  this  stone,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  an  excellent 
macadan^.  It  has  been  extensively  nsed  for  this  purpose  both  in  Chattanooga 
and  in  Chickamauga  Fark.  The  City  Engineer  of  Chattan«:M:>ga,  in  speaking 
of  this  material,  says:  *'I  regard  this  stone  superior  to  any  material  so  Car 
tried  on  our  streets  for  macadamizing  purixrses.  It  liinds  well,  is  compara- 
tively free  frnni  dust,  and  makes  a  hard,  smooth  road  surface."  The  Chicka- 
mauga limestone  varies  from  i.ooo  to  i,8oo  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  the 
underlying  rock  in  many  of  the  narrow,  fertile  valleys  of  Northwest  Georgia. 
In  weathering,  it  forms  a  deep  clay  soil  usually  difficult  to  drain  ;  and  it 
makes  a  very  unsatisfactory  road  surface  in  wet  weather. 

The  Bangor  or  Mountain  limestone,  which  is  of  Carboniferous  Age,  is 
a  pure,  dove-colored  limestone,  attaining  a  thickness  of  about  goo  feet.  It 
is  highly  fossiliferous,  and  contains,  in  places,  crinoid  stems  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  formation  is  well  exposed  along  the  flanks  of  Pigeon  and  Look- 
out mountains,  where  it  outcrops  beneath  the  sandstones.  Its  use  for 
macadam  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga  shows  that  it  is  well  suited  for  road 
construction. 

The  chert  deposits  of  the  Paleozoic  area  are  quite  extensive,  and  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  area.     They  occur  in  two  different  geo- 
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I  formations,  namely,  ihc  Knox  Dolomite  and  the  Fort  Payne  chert, 

the  latter  formation  being  the  lowest  memlxT  of  the  CarlKjniferous  f(>rma- 
lion.  The  chert  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  is  co-cxtensivc  with  the  dolomite 
itself,  and  is  by  far  the  more  imj>ortam  dept>sii  of  the  two,  Unh  from  a 
geological  and  an  economic  stan(lf>oint.  It  occurs,  as  previously  stated^  in 
the  dolomite  in  the  form  of  nodules;  and  abo  in  hah,  fre<juenily  several  feet 
in  thickness.  In  the  weathering  of  the  dolomite  the  chert  remains  as  a 
residual  product  in  the  form  of  gray  flinty  ncxlulcs.  Fhis  silicet:)us  material 
frequently  accunmlatcs  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  altmg  the  sides  and  slopes 
of  ridges,  where  it  is  often  well  exposed  in  railroad  cuts.  The  chert  of  the 
Knox  Dolomite  is  an  impure  variety  of  Hint,  frequently  containing  more  or 
less  calcareotis  material,  and  is  readily  crushed  into  sharp,  angular  fragments. 
It  has  been  extensively  used  for  several  years  for  surfacing  roads  and  streets 
throughout  North  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  The  material  is  well  suited  for 
roads  of  light  travel,  but  where  the  traffic  is  heavy  it  is  inferior  to  limestone. 
It  jJossesscs  an  excellent  binding  quality,  but  after  long  drought  and  much 
travel  it  becomes  somewhat  duMy.  In  cities  this  difficulty  can  l>c  readily 
overcome  by  sprinkling,  which  causes  the  loose  particles  to  unite  into  a  solid 
bond*  forming  a  compact,  smooth,  dustless  driveway.  The  cheapness  with 
which  this  material  can  be  compared,  together  witli  its  a<imirable  binding 
qttalities,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important  road  surfacing  materials  in  the 
State. 

Tlie  chert  is  often  most  favorably  located  for  working  and  for  transpor- 
tation. Tlie  railroads  traversing  the  northwestern  pan  of  the  State  ha\*e 
freqtiently  exposed  in  their  cuts  immense  deposits  of  this  material,  almost 
entirely  free  from  clay  and  other  foreign  materials.  In  such  favored  Uicali- 
lies  it  can  be  loaded  on  flat  cars  at  a  nominal  cost  and  shipj^ed  to  any  |Xirt 
of  the  State,  This  experiment  has  been  tried  in  the  last  few  years,  and. 
in  a  few*  instances,  the  material  has  been  shipped  as  far  s^juth  as  Macon,  and 
even  to  Savannah,  where  it  was  used  for  street  surfacing.  With  reduced 
freight  rates,  the  cherts  of  the  Paleozoic  area  of  North  Georgia  can  be 
shipped  from  100  to  200  miles  and  sold  at  a  less  price  than  broken  stone. 
The  wide  use  of  this  m<iteriat  in  the  future  \\ ilt  tv»  doubt  ilepend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  freight  rates. 

The  Fort  Payne  Chert  is  a  siliceous  limestone,  vanning  in  thickness  from 
50  to  200  feet.  Its  lower  layers  consist  largely  of  heavy  beds  of  chert, 
resembling  very  closely  the  chert  of  the  Knox  Doloinite.  Tliis  formation, 
lik^r  the  Mountain  Limestone,  occurs  along  the  base  of  Lookout  and  Pigeon 
mountains.  It  also  appears  along  Taylors  Ridge  and  Horn  Mountain,  fur- 
ther cast.  The  siliceous  nature  of  the  fonnation  is  well  exhibit e< I  along  the 
Southern  Raihvay.  alniut  one  mile  south  of  Sugar  Valley  Station.  The  cliert 
here  forms  a  heavy  mantle  along  the  base  c>f  a  ridge,  which,  in  places,  must 
be  many  feet  in  thickness.  Some  distance  up  the  side  of  the  slope  is  to  be 
seen,  in  an  excavation  recently  made  for  R»ad  material,  the  natural  outcrop* 
ptfig  of  heavy  be<ls  of  chert.  The  surfaces  of  the  different  layers  are 
usually  very  rougli.  being  full  of  irregular  cavities,  which  are  evidently  due 
10  the  weathering  of  the  calcareous  material  formerly  filling  these  spaces. 
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Tlie  chcri  of  tlic  I'ort  I'ayne  forniatioii  i&  usually  distinguished  fruiii  the 
Knox  Dolunritc  cherts  by  its  numerous  fossils,  ft  is,  in  places,  very  fossilif- 
erous.  hcing  made  up  largely  of  the  stems  of  crinoids,  which  are  cemented 
together  by  a  siliceous  matrix.  The  siliceous  material  of  these  two  fomia- 
tions  apparently  possesses  about  equal  merits  for  road  surfacing.  However, 
the  wide  extent  and  the  abundance  of  the  Knox  Dolomite  makes  it  far  more 
important  as  a  road  building  material. 

The  shales  of  the  Paleozoic  area  are  of  but  little  economic  importance 
as  road  building  materials.  However,  the  shales  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  road  surfacing.  This  material 
makes  a  fair  road  surface ;  but  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  rapid 
wear  and  dusty  coiidition  during  the  dry  season,  especially  when  there  is 
much  travel 

Siliceous  gravel,  which  results  from  the  weathering  of  the  shales,  often 
occurs  in  considerable  abundance  along  the  small  streams  traversing  the 
shale  valleys.  This  material  has  also  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  road 
surfacing  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  It  wears  fairly  well  and  makes  a  more 
durable  and  dust  less  mad  covering  than  the  shale  itself. 

The  limestones  and  quartzites  of  the  shales  are  stntable  for  road  metal, 
but  their  limited  quantity  practically  prohibits  them  from  ever  becoming 
more  than  of  local  importance. 


THE    CHANCE    FOR    AMERICAN     STONE-WORKING 
MACHINERY    ABROAD. 

j^LL  of  the  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  stone  trade  abroad  that 
have  lieen  publislTcd  fnr  the  last  year  liave  been  to  one  effect, 
namely,  that  while  there  may  be  occasional  improvement,  the 
situation  is  such  as  to  cause  serious  alarm  to  the  producers. 


Much  of  the  unsatisfaijtor\^  state  of  affairs  is  attrilmtcd  to  the  general  finan- 
cial depression  and  to  the  war  in  South  Africa.  While  it  is  hoped  that  these 
will  pass  away,  the  stone  producers  tlo  n^t  l>bntl  their  eyes  to  the  fact  tliat 
they  must  expect  serious  competitiiiu  fmin  this  cnuntry.  They  have,  there- 
fore, set  themselves  to  work  to  seek  out  metli<xls  of  relief.  The  frankest  and 
most  intelligent  of  those  who  liave  given  study  to  the  subject  realize  that 
much  nf  the  fault  is  due  to  antiquated  methiMls,  It  is  saitl  that  a  distinct 
improvement  is  already  to  be  noted  and  tliat  the  quarrymcn  and  stone  work- 
ers evince  a  greater  readiness  than  ever  before  to  adopt  nKnlern  machines, 
totals  and  otlier  methinls.  This  sht>uld  be  the  time,  therefore,  for  American 
machinery  makers  to  do  good  nvissioiiar\  work. 

As  bearing  upon  this  subject  I  have  read  with  interest  an  article  from 
the  regular  cnrrespondent  of  the  "Master  lUiilders'  Association's  Journar' 
of  Liverpool,  who  deals  with  sicjue,  granite  and  marlile.     This  writer  says: 

**At  one  time  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  the  working  of  granite 
was  viewed  with  great  (bsfavor  l>y  the  workmen  employed,  wlm  believed  that 
it  would  reihice  the  demand  for  lalK^r,  but  the  fact  is  the  granite  tra*ie  of 
the  countrv  coukl  hardly  exist*  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  improvements  in 
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inachtner>%  which  have  greatly  reducefl  the  cost  uf  work.  1 1  is  ccruin  it 
oottld  not  have  attained  its  present  proponions  had  not  the  nmnufacturers 
been  carefiil  to  equip  themselves  witli  the  best  afipliances  for  the  rapid  and 
cheap  production  of  fini&heil  tnaierial.  The  introduction  of  machinery,  so 
far  from  Inritig  an  injury,  has  been  of  enomious  benefit,  not  only  to  employers, 
but  to  workmen  also. 

*'A  recent  visitor  to  Aberdeen,  who  had  not  lieen  in  that  city  for  two 
years,  says  he  was  much  struck  by  the  great  improvemait  which  has  taken 
place  cUtring  that  period.  Two  years  ago  the  general  type  of  fact^n'  was  a 
ramshackle  shed,  with  machines  and  men  crowded  together,  the  men  work- 
ing in  slush  over  thetr  boots,  and  evcrnhing  in  a  condition  of  general  dis 
order.  Kow  this  ty|>e  of  factor)-  is  fast  disappearing,  and  in  its  place  work- 
shops have  l»een  built  containing  the  most  modern  machinery,  with  cutting 
and  grinding  tools,  and  factory  and  yard  lighted  by  electric  light. 

•*llie  same  correspotident  says  that  although  most  of  the  work  seems 
to  be  done  day-work,  the  men  stick  to  their  work  in  a  1  natter  and  more 
busine&shkc  manner  than  is  the  case  south  of  the  Tweed*  and  several  em- 
ployers assured  him  that  it  was  a  rare  case  to  hear  of  a  man  leaving  work  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  start  on  a  drinking  bout.  Alicrdeen  masons  who 
have  been  sent  to  English  towns  have  more  than  once  expressed  their  aston- 
ishment on  their  return  at  the  way  in  which  they  have  found  men  in  the 
building  trade  slop  every  hour  or  so  to  get  ** refreshment/'  The  whole  system 
of  work  appears  to  l>e  conducted  on  a  more  strenuous  principle  than  in 
England. 

** This  is  only  another  indictment  against  the  average  English  building 
trade  operative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  building  manager  to  the  British 
Westingliouse  Company,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  'The  Times/  published 
last  month,  states  as  a  result  of  his  experience  that  English  workmen  do  a> 
much  as  the  workmen  of  any  otlier  country,  if  they  are  properly  handled,  H<. 
claims  that  in  the  building  of  the  firm's  new  works  at  Traflford  I*ark  he  ha> 
been  able  to  get  English  masons  to  lay  an  average  per  man  per  day  of  say  nine 
hours  of  1.976  bricks;  but  this  has  been  made  ]K>ssible  by  'facilities  which 
are  unusual  in  this  countr\*/  These  facilities  appear  to  liave  been  the  rapitl 
feeding  of  material  to  the  men  engaged  and  the  method  ot  making  mortar. 
The  mortar  is  described  as  being  softer  than  that  a»nunonly  used  in  England, 
the  bricks  iKMUg  laid  by  a  light  pressure  of  the  haiul  and  a  light  tap  of  the 
trowel,  instead  of  repealed  hammering  on  the  !»rick  wiih  the  trowel  to  get 
it  into  place  with  stiff  mortar 

"By  the  use  of  this  soft  mortar  the  Weslinglumse  manager  says  he  can 
gel  mortar  enough  laid  on  with  one  stretch  of  the  trowel  for  from  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen  bricks.  The  stiff  mortar  such  as  the  masons  use  in  this 
CDuntr}*  enables  them  to  spread  only  enough  mortar  at  one  time  for  a  much 
smaller  number  of  bricks,  as  the  stiff  mortar  leaves  the  trowel  in  a  mass  and 
will  not  spread  freely.  All  the  men.  including  the  foranan.  were  British 
workmen  and  members  of  the  trade  unions.  The  rate  paid  was  iiH^i-  P*'" 
hour,  that  is.  ij/Ul  per  hour  above  the  trade-union  rate.  In  the  United  States 
the  men's  average  per  day  is  from  2,000  bricks  on  the  tiest -class  work,  sa> 
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private  residences,  to  2,500  and  even  2.700  iiii  other  structures.  British 
bricklayers  v^ho  go  to  America  work  side  by  side  \\  ttli  the  American  brick- 
layers and  equal  their  average. 

■*The  conclusion  at  which  the  British  \\'estiiighouse  manager  arrives 
is  that  to  successfully  handle  British  work-nien  in  Great  Britain  the  men  must 
satisfy  themselves  that  ihey  are  to  he  paid  gtxxl  wages,  and  the  man  who  has 
general  charge  of  the  work  must  understand  his  Imsiness,  have  the  work 
done  in  his  own  way,  in  his  own  time,  and  by  his  own  utethods.  These  state- 
ments have  been  vigorously  assailed*  and  the  results  obtained  declared  to 
have  been  impossible;  but  it  appears  that  a  record  was  kept  of  the  work 
done  by  each  man  per  day,  and  the  sheets  have  been  examined  by  an  inde- 
pendent correspondent,  who  confirms  the  statements  made.  Further,  a 
statement  is  given  showing  the  average  number  of  bricks  per  man  per  day, 
on  each  of  the  days  from  Feb.  i  to  Feb.  24  inclusive.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  these  circumstantial  statements  can  be  controverted." 

No  excuse  is  needed  for  reprinting  this  quotalion,  1  am  sure  that 
American  macliinery  makers  will  find  it  suggestive.  It  shows  a  remarkable 
awakening*  not  only  in  the  stone  industry,  but  in  all  the  building  trades. 
If  w^e  are  to  reap  the  benefit  from  this  condition  of  aifairs.  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  should  sit  quietly  and  await  a  demand  for  our  products,  but  we 
must  go  ahead  and  conduct  a  vigorous  campaign.  The  writer  that  I  have 
quoted  above  gives  his  attention  to  one  narrow  branch  of  the  stone  industry 
only,  the  Aberdeen  granite  working  trade,  llere»  of  course,  is  a  field  for  our 
pneumatic  tools,  sur facers  and  polishers.  But  the  campaign  should  not  be 
carried  on  in  Aberdeen  alone.  At  the  present  time  that  city  has  almost 
a  complete  monopoly  in  granite  working.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  thai  here- 
tofore the  main  supply  of  granite  was  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Aber- 
deenshire. It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that  the 
Scottish  quarries  are  nearing  exhaustion  or  have  reached  such  a  flepth  that 
the  large  blocks  of  stone  needed  for  buikling  antl  heavy  masonry  can  scarcely 
be  raised  at  a  profit  any  longer.  The  Imilders  and  monumental  men  have 
been  compelled  to  go  elsewhere  for  their  granite,  and  tliere  has  been  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  the  fine  Swedish  granites.  New  quarries  have 
also  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  largely  in  Ireland,  where 
the  stone  is  of  the  highest  grade,  and  also  in  many  of  the  islands  lying  off 
the  coast.  But  all  of  this  stone  is  sent  to  Aberdeen  to  be  finished,  because 
of  the  utter  lack  of  facilities  at  the  quarries.  If  it  were  only  to  save  the  extra 
freights  it  would  be  desirable  to  change  this  system.  But  more  than  this 
is  to  be  noted.  The  granite  producers  are  growing  very  restive  under  a 
method  that  compels  them  to  sell  their  rough  stone  at  a  very  small  price, 
while  the  major  share  of  tlie  profit  goes  to  the  Aberdeen  workers.  I  believe 
that  every  one  of  these  quarrymen  would  Iw?  glad  to  listen  to  arguments  for 
the  installation  of  a  finishing  plant.  In  fact.  1  know  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  many  rrf  them  are  already  making  inquiries  and  investigations 
on  their  own  account.  No  matter  what  their  nationality  may  be.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  w^ill  not  view  American  machinery  in  the  narrow  provincial 
spirit  once  manifested  abroad  toward  everything  that  came  from  this  country. 
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They  arc  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  granite  industry  in  America,  and  they  are  not  so  dull  but  that 
they  can  see  that  much  of  it  must  be  due  to  the  aid  given  to  the  quarrymen 
by  the  machinery  maker. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  granite  than  to  any  other  branch  of 
the  stone  industry  in  recent  discussions  on  the  subject,  but  the  field  is  just 
jLs  inviting  for  the  American  machinery  maker  in  the  soft  stunc  trade.  We 
are  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  quarrying  methods  that  are  found  at  Carrara 
but  just  as  antiquated  methods  can  be  found  among  the  sandstone  and  mag 
nestan  limestone  quarries  of  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  exceptions  must  b< 
niade  of  some  enterprising  quarries,  such  as  those  producing  Bath  stone, 
which  are  generally  up  to  date.  The  ordinary  method  that  is  followed, 
however,  is  to  blast  out  immense  ledges  of  stone  and  then  break  tliesc  up 
into  commercial  sizes.  This  is  precisely  the  method  that  was  followed  in 
many  of  the  American  brownstone  quarries  years  ago,  and  thai  was  long 
ago  discarded  in  favor  of  more  scientific  and  economical  methods. 

England  has  a  large  variety  of  stones  that  are  especially  suited  for 
quarrying  with  the  channcler,  such  as  Bath,  Portland,  Beer.  Clunch,  Pains* 
wick.  Mansfield,  York,  Cliilmark,  llamliill  and  Ilopton  Woo^J  stones,  and 
yet  more  channelers  are  used  in  Bedford  alone  than  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  English  channel 
ing  machines  have  prov^cd  unsatisfactory  in  many  instances.  But  if  an 
American  quarryman  finds  one  machine  unsatisfactory  for  his  purpose,  he 
will  in'  another,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Englishman  will  do  as 
much.  It  is  not  alone  in  channeling  machines  that  a  demand  should  be 
found.  All  sorts  of  American  quarrying  appliances  \vouM  doubtless  be 
adopted  if  their  efficiency  in  working  English  stones  was  thoroughly  demon- 
slrated. 

In  elevating  and  conveying  machinery  there  is  also  a  fine  field  abroad. 
In  the  article  that  I  have  quoted  above.  Manager  Stewart,  in  charge  of  thr 
Westinghousc  plants  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  the  rapid  feeding  of  material 
to  the  men  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  results.  Not  long  since  the  Home 
OflSce  issued  an  illustrated  circular  describing  approved  machinery  for  build- 
ing operations.  As  far  as  it  went  it  was  excellent  in  its  suggestions.  But 
an  American  could  not  but  be  astonished  that  many  devices  in  wide  use  here 
are  apparently  unknown  abroad.  Not  a  reference  was  made  to  the  many 
forms  of  elevators  and  conveyors  by  which  we  send  material  to  workmen  on 
htttldings.  The  English  contractor  evidently  puts  up  a  few  ropes  and  tackles, 
by  means  of  which  he  laboriously  hoists  crates  and  baskets  of  brick  and 
mortar,  slate  and  the  like,  and  is  satisfied  with  this. 

To  read  English  advertisements  and  catalogues  one  would  think  that 
our  brethren  across  the  sea  were  fairly  well  provided  with  approved  ma- 
chinery. The  only  trouble  is  that  much  of  the  nmchinerv  will  not  bear  com- 
parison  with  American  apparatus  in  speed  of  work  or  general  efficiency,  I 
recently  met  a  quarr>man  from  the  other  side  who  had  installed  an  English 
aerial  tramway.  Perhaps  it  did  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  but  tlie  owner 
was  very  much  disappointed  with  tlie  results.    He  was  an  enterprising  fd- 
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low,  however,  so  he  came  to  this  country  to  see  what  could  be  done.  He 
talked  the  matter  over  with  an  Americatt  manufacturer  and  received  a  guar- 
antee  that  an  American  engine  and  dumping  device  could  he  adapted  to  the 
existing  tower  and  cables  that  would  do  at  least  twice  as  much  work  as  tb«r 
present  English  plant.  Here  is  one  good  ctistomer  secured  for  American 
machinery,  for  he  more  than  hinted  that  he  was  convinced  that  American 
derricks  would  give  better  service  titan  the  English  ones  he  is  now^  using. 
But  WT  cannot  expect  thai  these  ctistonters  will  come  over  here  to  buy, 
I  believe  that  an  outfit  of  quarry  machinery,  with  a  hrigfit  and  competent 
American  to  demonstrate  it»  could  be  sent  to  England  and  would  not  only 
attract  wide  attention,  but  would  result  in  the  hooking  of  many  orders, 

George  Barnum. 


UNEXAMPLED    BUILDING    ACTIVITY    IN    NEW    YORK. 


r  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  city  in  any  age  there  has  been 

such  building  activity  in  ail  lines  and  such  an  amount  of  public 
work  as  can  he  recorded  in  New  York  now.  The  construction 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  subway  and  the  work  that  is  being  done  at 
Croton  and  Jerome  Park  f^ir  the  improvement  of  the  city's  water  supply  arc 
undertakings  of  such  magnitude  as  would  give  the  year  distinction,  but 
in  addition  to  these  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  planned  or  in  progress, 
in  bridge  building,  in  pier  and  dock  construction .  m  street  improvement  and 
the  like.  What  is  being  done  in  the  erection  of  inuneose  and  costly  public  and 
private  buildings  has  never  before  even  been  approached.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  a  conserx'ative  estimate  to  say  that  $50,000,000  would  not  represent  the 
amount  involved  in  the  public  and  office  buildings  now  in  actual  course  of 
erection.  Not  a  day  goes  by  without  the  announcement  of  some  pro- 
jected structure,  or  the  purchase  of  a  site.  The  pcojjlc  who  are  planning 
these  buildings  arc  constantly  growing  more  daring  in  their  schemes.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  limit  of  size  had  already  been  reached,  and  yet  com- 
panies are  endeavoring  to  purchase  entire  blocks  for  the  erection  of  single 
buildings  that  would  dwarf  any  existing  structures.  One  man  came  forward 
with  a  scheme  for  a  fifty-story  building,  and  all  that  he  needs  in  order  to  trans- 
form  his  plans  from  paper  into  stone  and  steel  is  a  mere  trifle  of  ten  or  twenty 
millions.  It  requires  no  vivid  flight  of  the  imagination  lo  picture  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  an  idea  within  the  next  decade.  It  is  reported  that  a  syndicate 
offered  the  sum  of  $5,ooo,ocx>  for  the  h!ock  upon  which  stands  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  and  the  Trinity  Corporation  building,  the  intention  being  to  erect 
a  vast  office  building  with  many  novel  features.  That  the  offer  was  not 
considered  for  a  moment,  goes  without  the  saying,  hut  the  sigitificance  of 
it  is  that  the  syndicate  is  said  to  have  been  made  up  of  foreign  gentlemen, 
and  that  it  indicates  the  vast  amount  of  capital  that  is  available  for  building 
operations  in  New  York, 

One  feature  of  all  this  constructive  work  that  must  prove  a  satisfaction 
to  those  who  desire  the  architectural  advanccuTent  of  the  city  is  the  free  use 
that  is  being  made  of  stone.    A  few  years  ago  a  large  amount  of  terra  cotta 
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would  have  l>ceii  cniploycd  in  any  such  extensive  buiMing  tJiRTaiuins.  lUit 
as  one  calls  over  the  list  of  notable  new  buildings  now  going  up»  it  will  Ix' 
found  that  they  are  almost  wholly  of  granite,  marble,  limestone  or  sandstone. 
Even  where  brick  is  used  lor  the  upper  stories,  the  trim  is  ahnost  invariably 
$tanc.  The  effect  of  this  use  of  ilie  richest  .im]  tnost  durable  material. 
especially  as  it  is  carved  with  an  elaborateness  found  in  modem  work 
nowhere  else,  will  soon  be  to  make  New  York  the  most  lK*autiful  ami 
striking  city  architecturally  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  new  buildings  is  the  L'nited  States 
Custom  House,  which  is  to  have  a  site  worthy  of  its  magnificeitce.  Situated 
at  one  side  of  Battery  I'ark  and  directly  across  tlie  fcxjt  of  Broadway,  it 
will  dominate  lower  New  York,  even  if  it  does  not  tower  to  the  height  of 
some  of  the  sky-scrapers  in  the  rietghlH>rhood,  The  architect,  Mr.  Cas» 
l^ilbert.  calls  for  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  stone  work,  not  only  in 
the  granite  exterior,  but  also  in  tlie  interior  decorations,  where  the  rarest 
of  marbles  are  to  be  employed.  Only  the  fontidatinri  ctuirses  are  set  as  yet, 
but  these  make  use  of  massive  blocks  of  absolutely  tiawless  granite.  It  may 
be  doubled  whether  any  of  the  Scotch  granite  quarries  would  undertake  to 
dehver  the  miml>er  of  monster  blocks  that  will  be  required  itt  this  one  build- 
uig,  and  yet  the  production  of  the  stone  is  only  a  single  feature  in  the  quar- 
rying operations  of  one  State  that  does  not  even  rank  hrst  in  its  granite 
output. 

Another  magnilicetU  granite  structure,  in  a  more  advanced  state,  is  the 
Hall  of  Records,  at  Chambers  and  Centre  streets.  This  is  the  crowning; 
work  of  tlte  late  John  R.  Thomas,  and  there  is  every  indication  now  that 
liis  splendid  creation  will  not  l>e  marred  by  i>olitical  trickery  and  favoritism. 
The  exterior  is  entirely  of  Ifallowell  granite,  and  there  are  now  l>eing  placed 
in  position  the  first  of  thirty-two  huge  monolithic  columns.  One  already 
pbcc<l  is  a  little  over  thirty-six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  weighs 
twenty  tons,  and  it  took  a  large  force  of  men  three  months  to  cjuarry  it. 
Others  to  be  set  later  will  be  even  larger  than  this,  The  interior  of  this 
building  will  also  be  clecoratetl  with  rich  marbles. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  new  granite  buildings  now  in  process 
of  election  is  tlie  Hanover  Xatioiial  Rank,  at  Nassau  and  Pine  streets.  The 
facing  of  the  entire  eighteen  stones  of  this  building  will  Ije  of  pink  Milfonl 
granite,  and  no  ex|)ense  will  be  spareil  lu  make  it  one  of  the  most  substan 
ttal  and  lieautiful  of  the  New  York  skyscrapers.  The  work  on  the  founda- 
tions, just  completed,  has  been  very  elaborate,  as  caissons  were  sunk  to  tlie 
bed  rock.    The  total  cost  of  the  buiUling  will  l)e  $2,000,000. 

Three  new^  buildings  of  marble  call  for  attention  and  emphasiaEe  the  beauty 
and  growing  favor  of  this  stone  as  a  structural  material.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  not  emmgh  advanced  as  yet  to  iK-miit  of  detailed  description. 
The  New  York  Public  Library  has  one  of  the  choicest  sites  in  tlie  entire 
city,  at  Forty-seixind  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  where  the  old  reservoir  was 
for  so  manv  years  a  pictures^pie  feature  of  the  city*s  archittvture.  The 
de^gn  pnnides  for  one  of  the  most  imfK^sing  of  all  New  York's  public 
buildings,  ami  when  it  is  completed  it  will  give  a  distinction  to  a  portion 
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of  the  city  now  devoted  aJmost  wholly  to  commercial  and  residential  build- 
ings. Messrs.  Norcross  Bros.,  the  contractors,  are  to  use  white  marble  from 
South  Dorset,  Vt. 

Tlie  new  Stock  Exchange  on  Wall,  Broad  and  New  streets,  will  soon 
be  ready  for  the  roof.  It  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  about  $2,000,000, 
and  it  it  said  that  two  years  were  spent  in  perfecting  the  drawings  and 
detailed  plans.  The  entire  exterior  is  of  Georgia  marble,  one  of  the  most 
durable  and  beautiful  stones  of  its  class  in  the  world.  Both  on  Broad  and 
New  streets  the  facade  has  huge  columns  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height.  These 
are  not  monoliths,  of  course,  but  built  up  in  drums.  The  Bruad  street  col- 
umns are  tinted,  while  those  on  New  street  are  round.  Messrs.  B.  A.  and 
G.  N.  Williams  are  doing  the  stone  work,  which  will  be  wonderfully  impress- 
ive in  its  dignity.  The  interior  will  be  finished  in  a  white  marble  native  to 
the  State,  quarried  at  South  Dover*  The  building  w^ill  represent  the  most 
improved  methods  of  engineering  construction.  There  will  be  four  stories 
underground,  rectangular  caissons,  making  a  solid  wall,  having  been  sunk 
to  bed  rock.  The  ceiling  of  the  board  room  will  be  carried  on  huge  steel 
girders,  each  of  which  weighs  130  tons. 

On  Liberty  street  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  Rearing  completion. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  building  of  such  unusual  richness  and  magnifi- 
cence could  not  have  occupied  a  Broadway  corner.  The  material  is  of  West 
Rutland  white  marble,  and  there  is  a  profusion  of  carving.  Enough  of  this 
has  been  cut  to  show^  how  it  will  set  off  the  classic  fa9ade.  If  a  single  criti- 
cism  may  be  ventured,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  pronounced  entasis  has 
been  given  the  cohmms.  Against  the  plain  white  background  of  the  wall 
it  does  not  show  so  much,  but  in  the  corner  columns  it  surely  appears  unduly 
exaggerated.  We  believe  the  proper  province  of  entasis  is  merely  to  correct 
an  optica]  illusiun.     When  it  goes  beyond  this  it  defeats  its  purpose. 

The  office  building  at  No.  68  William  street,  just  completed  by  the 
Thompson-Starrett  Company,  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  although  a  fifteen -story  building,  it  comes  pretty  near  to  establishing 
a  record  for  rapid  construction.  It  has  been  completed  in  the  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time  of  seven  and  a  half  months.  In  the  second  place  it  is 
as  nearly  fireproof  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it,  all  of  the  woodwork 
having  been  treated  by  an  electrical  process  for  that  purpose.  The  lower 
'stories  are  of  Indiana  limestone,  with  adequate  ornamentation.  The  cost 
of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  site,  was  about  $800,000. 

Another  building  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  that  is  nearing  completion 
and  that  has  established  a  record  for  rapid  construction  is  the  Century  build- 
ing at  72  Broadw^ay.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sites  in  the  city,  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  ground  the  building  will  cost  about  a  round  million  of  dollars. 
The  structure  is  twenty-two  stories  in  height.  The  lower  stories  are  faced 
with  limestone,  while  the  upper  portion  is  of  brick.  The  structural  steel  for  the 
building  was  all  delivered  at  one  time,  and  to  avoid  the  expense  of  storage 
oie  work-  of  putting  it  together  wa<i  rushed,  W'ith  the  result  that  the  steel 
construction  was  completed  in  five  weeks. 

The  Broadway-Maiden  Lane  building,  which  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
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pancy  by  May  i,  will  be  one  of  the  centers  of  the  jewelry  trade  of  the  town. 
It  IS  a  dignified  and  im[)Osing  structure,  erected  by  the  George  A*  Fuller  G>. 
at  a  cost  of  about  $i. 000.000.  The  lower  stories  are  of  Indiana  limestone, 
containing  <Jome  excellent  and  ehlwrate  carving. 

This  by  no  means  cotnpletcs  the  list  of  the  downtown  buildings*  for 
there  are  a  score  of  other  structures,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  two  larg^ 
btitldings  on  lower  Wall  street  that  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  tremen*lnus 
growth  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  just  as  great  building 
activity  uptown,  A  few  years  ago  the  skyscrapers  were  confined  wholly  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  island,  hut  now  they  have  invaded  Fifth  avenue,  and 
Hnc  tliat  thoroughfare  from  Fourteenth  to  Twenty*third  streets.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  new  structures  is  going  up  on  the  so-called  'Tlatiron/* 
JH  the  jimction  of  Fifth  avenue,  Broadway,  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-thinl 
ilreets.  This  will  he  twenty  stories  in  height.  The  first  four  stories  will  be 
of  limestone,  and  above  this  brick  and  terra  cotta  wiU  be  used.  The  building 
will  contain  171^,000  square  feet  of  space,  and  will  represent  an  investment 
of  about  $5,000,000.    The  Fuller  Company  has  the  contract. 

On  Broadway,  facing  Union  Square,  a  magnificent  batiking  building  is 
being  erected  for  tlie  Bank  of  the  Metropolis.  This  will  be  of  granite,  a 
stone  fitted  above  all  others  for  a  hank  building. 

The  new  Macy  store,  at  Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  while  only 
nine  stories  in  height,  will  have  a  total  floor  space  of  nearly,  if  not  quite. 
1,000,000  square  feet,  1  he  first  story  will  be  face<l  with  granite.  Above  this 
will  be  several  stories  of  limestone,  while  the  rest  of  the  building  will  be  of 
brick  and  terra  cotta.  Novel  features  in  the  construction  are  that  there  will 
be  at  least  thirty  elevators,  and  that  the  escalators  will  nm  to  the  third  story. 
The  building  and  site  are  said  to  represent  an  investment  of  Ixnween 
$5,000,000  and  $6.ooi:).ooo. 

The  *tx)lian  building,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Stewart  mansion  at  Thirty - 
fourth  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  the  Tliompson-Starrcii  Company  contractors. 
IS  intended  to  be  a  high  temple  of  music.  Most  of  its  twelve  stories  above 
the  two  first  floors  are  to  be  made  into  studios  for  musicians.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  w  ill  be  elaborately  carved.    The  cost  is  cstimateil  at  $650,000 

An  important  public  building  in  the  upper  part  of  Fifth  avenue  is  the 
new  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  which  is  lieing  erected  on  that  thon>ughfarc  at 
looth  and  loist  streets.  It  comprises  ten  buildings,  the  most  importaut  of 
which  range  in  height  from  90  to  too  feet.  The  administration  building, 
which  faces  on  lOOth  street,  has  a  stone  front  of  impressive  design.  The 
private  hospital  is  at  the  Fifth  avenue  side,  and  the  kitchai  and  other  minor 
bitildings  arc  in  loist  street.  The  operating  rooms  will  be  among  the  mosi 
iking  features  of  the  hospital,  llie  boilers,  six  in  number,  will  be  under- 
th  the  interior  court,  and  the  institution  will  have  its  own  electric  plant. 
There  will  be  five  dynamos,  and  the  fourteen  elevators  will  be  operated  by 
electricity,  Norcross  Brothers  are  the  contractors,  and  they  e,vpect  that  the 
hospttal  will  be  ready  for  patients  by  Jan.  i  ne,vt.  The  cost  of  the  constnic- 
tion  work  is  estimated  at  $r, 500,000, 

Although  New  York  is  ver>*  well  provided  w  ith  hotels  and  apartmcai 
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houses  at  llic  presctu  time,  an  immense  amount  of  money  is  being  expended 
on  the  erection  of  further  buildings  in  this  line.  At  Broadway  and  Seventy- 
fourth  street  Mr,  \\\  E.  D.  Stokes  is  erecting  the  Ansonia,  at  a  cost  of 
between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000.  The  hotel  is  sixteen  stories  high  and 
occupies  a  whole  block  front.  It  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Stokes's  intention  to  make 
it  the  most  ornate  and  luxurious  dwelling  place  in  America,  and  tenants 
will  have  the  privilege  of  paying  as  high  as  $20,000  a  year  for  apartment's 
there. 

The  St.  Regis  is  being  built  for  John  Jacob  Astor  at  Fifth  avenue  and 
Fifty-tifth  street  by  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company*  The  exterior  decora- 
tions of  this  building  are  most  elaborate*  the  ornamental  work  having  been 
carried  out  from  designs  made  by  a  member  of  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris* 
This  artist  was  brought  from  Paris  to  this  country  for  that  special  purpose, 
his  work  having  been  done  in  conjunction  with  Trowbridge  &  Livingston » 
the  architects.  The  St.  Regis  is  eigliteen  stones,  and  the  stone  work  is  now 
nearly  complete  to  the  roof.  By  reason  of  its  height  the  building  dominates 
the  entire  neighborhood.  The  plans  provide  for  a  restaurant*  palm  garden 
and  dining  room  on  the  first  floor.  The  cost  without  counting  the  site  is 
put  at  $2,000,000. 

Another  hotel,  job  on  which  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company  has  just 
begun  work  is  a  towering  annex  to  the  Marie  Antoinette,  at  Sixty-seventh 
street  and  Broadway.  The  annex,  in  fact,  will  be  so  much  larger  and  so 
much  more  imposing  architecturally  than  the  hotel  itself  that  the  name  will 
probably  be  transferred  to  the  new  buildiiig.  It  will  be  twelve  stories  high, 
with  three  stories  of  stone  facing  and  the  balance  of  red  brick  and  white 
terra  cotta.  The  design  is  of  the  most  elaborate  French  Renaissance  type, 
and  the  annex  will  cost  no  less  than  $1,000,000,  When  completed  the  Marie 
Antoinette  will  occupy  the  entire  block  front  between  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty- 
seventh  streets. 

The  same  contracting  company  is  also  erecting  the  Algonquin  apart- 
ment hotel  in  Forty- fourth  street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues.  It  is 
next  door  to  the  City  Qub's  new  house  and  will  be  twelve  stories  in  height. 
The  hotel  is  being  built  for  the  Puritan  Realty  Company,  and  will  cost 
about  $600,000. 

Still  another  luxurious  apartment  hotel  is  the  Leanori,  which  the  Fuller 
Company  is  building  at  Sixty-third  street  and  Madison  avenue.  It  is  twelve 
stories  high  and  two  stories  underground.  The  front  is  of  limestone,  and 
the  interior  is  finished  in  marble  and  mahogany.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
is  given  as  $700,000. 

This  article  takes  no  account  of  the  millions  that  are  being  expended  in 
the  erection  of  churches,  club  houses,  public  schools  and  residences  for  mil- 
lionaires, among  others  for  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Senator  Clark  of  Montana. 
But  from  what  is  of  necessity  an  incomplete  record  it  will  be  seen  that,  as 
stated  at  the  outset.  New  York  is  now  enjoying  such  a  season  of  building 
activity  as  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  any  single  city. 
That  this  brings  prosperity  to  the  general  stone  industry  goes  without  the 
saying. 


THE    PRESENT    TASTE    IN    MONUMENTAL    WORK. 

OME  one  has  inquired  facctionsl\\  ** What's  the  latest  in  tomb- 
stones?'' Strange  as  it  may  seem,  fashion  determines  the  char- 
acter of  tombstones  as  rigidly  as  that  of  my  lad/s  gown,  says 
a  writer  in  ihe  "St.  Louis  Glolie-Dernocrat/*  Perhaps  the  earliest 
form  of  niemoriaj  to  the  dead  was  the  sarcophagus »  and  it  is  in  a  modified 
form  the  style  which  is  most  in  favor  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 
Originally  it  was  a  huge  stone  l>ox»  fashioned  to  contain  the  mummies  of 
Egyptian  kings  and  [persons  of  high  degree.  Later  it  was  utilized  by  the 
Grcdcs,  and  was  highly  ornate  and  frequently  a  work  of  art*  Then  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Etruscans,  The  best  preser\^ed  sjircophagt  of  the  Etruscajis 
are  of  terra  cotta,  which  is  practically  indestructible.  Upon  lite  top  were 
often  modeled  the  statues  of  those  whose  remains  were  deposited  therein, 
usually  in  a  recumbent  position.  The  Romans  als^>  adopted  the  sarcophagus 
as  a  memorial  to  the  dead,  atid  that  of  Scipio,  preserver  I  in  the  Vatican  in 
Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

rite  obelisk,  which,  until  within  a  few  years,  has  been  regarded  in  thi^ 
country*  as  the  standanl  design  for  pretentious  monuments,  was  first  erecte<l 
by  Eg>'ptian  monarchs  to  commemorate  their  conquests,  an<l  it  was  not  until 
comparatively  recent  times  that  it  was  adopted  for  memorial  puri)oscs.  So 
great  was  the  vogue  for  obelisks  but  a  few^  years  ago,  and  so  enormous  was 
their  size,  that  some  p<jrtions  of  our  American  cemeteries  resembled  manu* 
facturing  districts. 

ITie  earliest  tombstones  erected  in  the  United  States  were  of  slate,  and 
many  remain  standing  in  the  older  States  which  were  erected  2art  years  agi>. 
Samliitone  was  frequetuly  utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  it  endures  the  trv^ing 
climate  of  the  North  t>etter  than  marble.  Forty  years  ago  marble  was 
the  material  in  almost  universal  use  for  tombstones  and  maiumerus,  P»ut 
il  was  discovered  that  it  was  very  destructible,  and  tliat  within  a  generation 
*  so  it  would  crack  and  disintegrate.  Since  that  time  granite  has  come  into 
fieral  use  for  monumental  purposes.  It  is  compose<l  f)!  mica»  feUlspar  .md 
hornblende,  crystallized  and  fused  by  heat  and  pressure,  and  is  so  dense  tliat 
a  cube  one  foot  square  weiglis  170  pounds  and  is  practically  impervious 
to  water:  » 

Space  largely  determines  the  character  of  monumental  structures.  The 
moflem  American  cemetery,  a  beautiful  park,  is  unknown  abroad:  conse- 
quently uur  great  burial  places  are  unrivaled  in  beauty.  There  has  been  a 
w^onderful  evolution  in  tombstones  within  a  few  years.  The  use  of  granite 
has  changed  their  character,  and  as  the  park  idea  has  been  more  fully  devel- 
oped, a  higher  class  of  memorials  have  been  evolve<l.  Tlie  first  attempts  at 
important  monuments  of  this  material  outside  of  the  conventional  obelisk  or 

J  were  in  most  cases  the  apotheosis  of  ugliness.  The  hardness  and  stub- 
of  the  material  rendered  carving  with  the  primitive  tools  of  the 
stoncctstter  extremely  difficult,  but  the  demands  of  the  trade  and  the  invention 
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of  the  pneumatic  tool  has  to  a  great  degree  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  now 
beautiful  forms  are  rendered  almost  as  deftly  in  granite  as  in  marble.  A 
higher  order  of  talent  has  l>een  called  into  requisition,  and  memorials  are  not 
uncommon  which  are  artistic  both  in  design  and  execution. 

The  mausoleum  was  so  named  from  the  Emperor  Mausolus,  who  built 
himself  a  gigantic  tomb  of  this  form,  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  ]\hiseum.  This  form  of  memorial  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor 
among  the  wealthy  classes  in  America.  The  old-fashioned  side-hill,  damp 
and  gloomy  vault  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  mausoleum  of  to-day  is,  or 
should  be.  wholly  above  ground,  perfectly  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  attract- 
ive without  and  within.  The  care  which  we  bestow  upon  the  last  resting  place 
of  our  loved  ones  is  wholly  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  there  is  a  growing 
inclination  among  those  who  can  afford  it  toward  preserving  the  remains  of 
their  friends  from  the  all-absorbing  earth. 

The  largest  mausoleum  in  the  world  is  the  Campo  Santo  at  Genoa,  Italy. 
It  is  a  gigantic  rectangular  structure  of  marble,  situated  upon  a  hillside  about 
six  miles  to  the  east.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  show  places  of  that 
beautiful  city.  The  building  consists  of  a  wall  of  white  marble  from  the 
quarries  of  Carrara,  which  are  but  a  few  miles  away.  Upon  this  is  a  roof 
which  on  the  inside  is  supported  by  square  columns  connected  by  ardies. 
The  interments  are  made  through  the  floor.  There  is  a  line  of  stately  monu- 
ments against  the  wall  and  another  between  the  arches.  The  semi-tropical 
climate  permits  the  use  of  marble,  and  the  modem  tendency  to  realism  in 
Italian  art  has  here  run  riot.  It  is  said  that  there  are  spaces  for  80,000  inter- 
ments in  the  mausoleum  and  the  ground  which  it  incloses.  In  the  center  of 
one  of  the  walls  is  a  mortuary  chapel  with  a  fiat  dome,  which  has  a  wonderful 
echo,  A  conversation  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  will  start  a  perfect  babel 
of  sounds  which  resemble  a  big  organ  gone  crazy. 

In  t!iis  country  the  tendency  is  toward  permanence  in  every  form  of 
memorial.  Even  the  headstone  of  to-day  is  not  a  mere  splinter  of  marble 
stuck  in  the  ground,  to  topple  or  break  off  in  a  few  years,  but  a  block  of 
granite,  with  butt  extending  below  the  post  line  and  of  such  w^eight  as  to 
keep  it  in  place.  Iron  fences  and  stone  copings  have  been  abolished^  as  well 
as  high  posts  and  headstones.  Everything  is  forbidden  which  interferes  with 
the  park -like  effect.  In  other  words,  "the  latest  in  tombstones"  is  in  the 
direction  of  beauty  and  permanence.  * 


WET  OR  DRY  CONCRETE. 

N  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, Mr.  J.  Hirtz  describes  some  experiments  made  for  a 
railway  company  to  ascertain  whether  any  advantage  was 
gained  by  using  concrete  mixed  rather  dry.  Authorities  on 
concrete  have  differed  very  much  on  this  point,  some  as  the  result  of 
laboratory  experiments  having  recommended  that  the  water  added 
should  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  while  others  prefer 
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zn  excess  of  water.  Actual  practice  has  also  differed,  for  iricjutrieh 
showed  that  out  of  thirty-five  promiiicnt  railroads,  ten  preferred  a  dn 
mixture,  five  a  moderately  dry  one,  sixteen  a  moderately  wet  mixture 
and  four  a  wet  mixture,  in  the  experiments  referred  to.  the  concret* 
consisted  in  each  case  of  a  part  of  Portland  cement,  two  parts  of  sand 
and  five  parts  of  stone.  This  was  mixed  by  a  Ran«^ome  mixer,  ant, 
moulded  into  three-foot  cubes.  In  the  one  case  the  water  adfletl  was  82 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  dry  concrete,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
mixture  was  so  wet  that  it  was  diflicult  to  handle.  In  the  other  case 
the  water  added  was  44  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  dry  mixture,  and  the 
heavy  tamping  was  necessary  to  consolidate  the  concrete.  The  tani[) 
ing  was  done  on  each  six-inch  layer.  After  thirty  days  it  appeared  thai 
the  wet  concrete  w*eighed  9.7  per  cent,  more  than  its  fellow;  it  had, 
further,  a  much  better  surface,  and  on  being  broken,  proved  of  mucli 
higher  quality,  the  interior  being  a  solid  and  compact  mass,  with  the 
surface  of  fracture  passing  through  the  limestone  and  granite  pebbles  of 
the  aggregate.  The  broken  surface  of  the  dry  concrete  block,  on  thi' 
other  hand,  showed  nuniernus  voids  and  pores,  and  a  much  higher  per* 
centage  of  stone  and  pebble  **pulled  o^it*'  in  place  of  breaking.  It  is 
obvious  from  this  that  plenty  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  mixture 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  concrete. 

To  ofnain  perfect  results  in  concrete  one  should  have  freshly  ground 
cement  of  some  well-known  and  established  brand,  coarse,  sharp,  cleai^ 
sand  free  from  all  foreign  matter,  and  hard  stone  crushed  or  broken  to  a 
size  that  will  pass  through  a  two-inch  mesh,  screened  and  washid  free 
from  dust. 

Find  by  actual  lest  how  much  cement  it  takes  to  fill  the  space  iu  ihc 
sand.  W  hen  the  sand  and  cement  is  thoroughly  mixed,  it  should  occupy 
the  same  space  that  the  satnl  did  liefore  the  cement  was  mixed  with  it. 
For  instance,  if  one  barrel  of  cement  and  two  barrels  of  sand  are  the  pro- 
portions, when  the  cement  and  sand  are  thoroughly  mixed  dr\^  they 
should  just  fill  the  two  barrels.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  broken 
stone,  Tlie  sand  and  cement  mixture  should  fill  the  space  in  the  broken 
stone.  This  must  be  found  by  actual  test,  but  they  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  three  parts  of  broken  stone,  two  parts  of  sand,  one  part 
cement.  The  next  question  is,  h«>w  much  water  is  needed.  This  can  be 
determined  beyond  dispute,  in  the  following  manner  Thoroughly  mi 
with  water  so  that  when  the  mixture  is  put  in  place  in  layers  of  six 
niches  and  hammered  with  a  paving  hammer,  the  water  oo^es  to  the 
surface  without  any  surplus  to  run  off.  This  is  perfect  concrete  with 
all  the  above  conditions  filled. 

This  is  a  leaf  from  an  experience  of  35  years  with  concrete  in  all 
conditions.  J.  B,  Ciowiox, 

Roscoe,  N.  Y 
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THE    DOME    AS    AN    ARCHITECTURAL    FORM. 


I  Til  a  view  to  demonstratnig  the  general  esthetic  character  of 
tlie  dome  and  vindicating  its  place  among  the  architectural 
forms  suited  for  a  Christian  cliurch,  Prof.  Baldwin  Brown  read 
a  paper  hefore  the  Edinlmrgh  Architectural  Association.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  main  characteristic  of  the  dome  in  general  was  its  em- 
bracing, uniting  quality,  and  said  it  was  important  so  to  employ  it  as  to 
ohtain  from  it  its  full  value  as  a  unifying  element  in  a  composition.  The 
employment  of  the  dome  as  a  mere  roof,  as  in  the  multiplied  domes  of  later 
Byzantine  churches,  such  as  St.  Mark^s  at  Venice,  or  the  series  of  cupolas 
along  a  rectangular  aisle,  as  in  churches  of  the  West  of  France,  was  not  the 
way  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  that  most  beautiful  and  expressive  feature. 
Tlte  dome,  wherever  it  appeared,  lent  distinction  to  a  building,  and  it  had 
been  rightly  pronounced  to  be  on  the  whole  the  m«>st  satisfying  to  the 
aesthetic  sense  of  all  architectural  forms.  The  real  power  of  the  dome  was, 
however,  only  exhibited  when  it  was  made  to  exercise  an  influence  far  beyond 
the  limits  subtended  by  its  own  circumference,  and  brought  into  harmony 
the  complex  elements  of  a  subdivided  plan.  The  Pantheon  of  Hadrian  at 
Rome,  the  starting  point  of  the  development  of  dome  construction  in  the 
modern  world,  ci^nipletely  emliraced  the  spaces  of  the  plan  it  surmounted, 
but  this  plan  was  that  of  a  regular  unbroken  circle.  The  Christian  builders 
desired  to  use  the  dome  for  their  own  purposes;  but  such  a  plan  as  that  ot 
the  Pantheon  was  not  suited  for  a  Christian  meeting  house.  ( )ne  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  w^hole  history  of  architecture  was  occupied 
with  various  experiments  made  by  early  Christian  architects  to  adapt  the 
dome  to  plans  suited  to  the  ret|uirtnients  of  congregational  wDrship,  Their 
efforts  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  were  sufficient 
pr(X>f  that  they  recognized  the  dome  as  a  form  not  only  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  expressive  of  Christian  ideas,  and  this  was  a  consideration  too  often  lost 
sight  of  by  the  Mediaevalists  of  to-day,  who,  as  the  discussions  connected 
with  the  new  Liverpool  Cathedral  had  shown,  were  still  dominated  by  th^ 
ideas  embodied  in  the  Gothic  revival  of  the  first  half  of  the  ir^th  century. 


CommeTit  on  Cimely  Copies 


THE   INCREASE   IN    STONE    CARVING. 


X'ERY  foreigner  intcrestttl  in  stone  work  and  architecture  who 
makes  his  first  visit  to  this  country  expects  to  have  his  attention 
centered  mainly  on  the  sky-scrapers  of  which  he  has  heard  so 
mnch.  He  doubtless  comes  with  anticipations  thai  these  Ijuild* 
ings  will  astonish  him  by  their  daring  construction  or  that  they  will  appall 
him  by  their  ugliness.  As  soon  as  his  eyes  have  traveled  along  the  bewilder- 
ing sky  line  and  have  wandered  up  and  down  the  fa^^atles  of  many  stories,  he 
begins  to  look  around  at  other  features  of  our  city  architecture.  Almost 
invariat)]y  what  strikes  him  most  is  the  profusion,  elaborateness  and  beauty 
of  the  carved  stone  work  in  our  connnercial  buildings  and  residences.  Then 
he  enters  the  big  buildings,  he  is  astonished  to  see  the  free  use  that  is 
ttiadc  of  the  costly  marbles  for  interior  decoration.  There  have  been  many 
comments  on  these  features  from  intelligent  visitors,  and  this  magazine  ha^i 
reprinted  them  for  the  bent-fit  of  its  readers, 

llicrc  is  one  style  of  stone  construction  that  has  made  little  headway  in 
this  countr>',  and  that  is  polislied  granite  fronts.  These  are  very  ctvmjiion 
in  the  English  and  Scottish  cities  and  are  growing  iti  favor  in  the  Coruinenial 
capitals.  In  Paris  there  is  noted  a  large  increase  recently  in  the  demand  for 
polished  granite  for  fronts,  and  AlK*rdeen  is  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
change  in  fashion.  Hut  architects  and  Iniiblers  abroad  do  not  begin  to  use 
as  much  carved  work  as  we»  even  in  the  soft  stones,  while  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  can  show  as  much  carv*e<l  granite  in  modem 
construction  as  New*  York  City  alone  has.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  large  pjirt 
of  the  American  carving  is  not  the  pnwlucl  of  the  ordinary*  joumeyman 
stonecutter,  but  most  of  it  is  modeled  and  some  of  it  is  actually  carved  by 
sculptors  of  wide  repute. 

A  short  time  ago  an  experienced  granite  man  from  Europe  came  to 
this  countrb'  and  gave  a  careful  an<l  appreciative  study  of  the  leading  build- 
ings of  New  York,  b'inally  he  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  buihling  at  the  corner  of  Cetlar  and  Nass*iu  streets.  He  studied 
ihe  magnificent  entrance  in  detail  and  regretted  that  the  dullness  of  the  day 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  series  of  photographs  of  it.  He  enthusiastically 
declared  to  the  writer  that  it  was  the  finest  job  of  granite  carving  he  had 
e%*er  §een,  anti  he  would  defy  any  city  in  Europe  to  show  its  equal.  The 
examples  of  artistic  and  elaborate  car\'ing  in  soft  stone,  in  limestone  and 
marble,  are  too  numerous  even  lo  mention.  .\ny  city  in  the  world  might  \jt 
proud  of  !tuch  architectural  oniamentaiion  as  may  l>e  foiuid  in  the  A[)[iellaie 
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Division  Court  on  Madison  Square,  the  Chase  National  Bank,  the  St.  Paul 
building,  the  Mail  and  Express,  the  Park  Row  building,  the  American  Surety 
building,  the  Manhattan  Life  buihiing.  the  Union  Trust  building  and  the 
new  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

That  we  have  made  such  progress  in  ornamental  stone  work  is  the 
more  surprising,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  had  the  direct  inspiration  and 
stimulus  from  the  achievements  of  former  generations.  The  cities  of  the 
old  worid  are  full  of  magnificent  examples  of  mediaeval  stone  work,  made 
at  a  time  when  the  greatest  of  artists  not  only  painted  pictures  and  carved 
statues,  but  also  gave  their  attention  to  the  smallest  details  of  architectural 
ornamentation.  Of  course,  our  architects  and  stonecutters  have  studied 
these  classical  examples,  but  they  have  not  lived  directly  under  their  influence, 
nor  have  they  copied  them.  They  have,  instead »  originated  styles  perfectly 
fitted  for  modern  purposes  and  yet  as  true  to  the  best  traditions  of  art  as  the 
early  Italian  examples. 

Under  the  heading  "Car\'ed  New  York"  an  editorial  writer  of  the 
**Sun"  comments  as  follows  upon  this  increase  in  artistic  stone  work: 

"That  the  appreciation  of  New  York  for  things  artistic  is  growing  is 
evidenced  by  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  spent  these  days  on  the  exterior 
decorations  of  buildings  both  public  and  private.  The  craze  for  severe 
plainness  and  architectural  uniformity  which  found  expression  particularly 
in  street  after  street  of  monotonous  brow nst one  houses,  each  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  other,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  desire  for  variety  in  design  and 
for  sculptural  adornment.  Thus  the  brownstone  rows,  especially  in  the 
so-called  fashionable  districts,  have  been  broken  up  for  the  erection  of  more 
pretentious  facades.  The  effect  is  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  please  the 
eye,  as  well  as  to  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  architecture  of  the  entire 
neighborhood.  Lack  of  room  for  adequate  surroundings  due  to  the  almost 
prohibitive  cost  of  land  on  Manhattan  Island,  will,  of  course,  always  be  a 
bar  to  more  ambitious  architectural  schemes,  but  the  improvement  wrought 
thus  far  in  certain  districts  renders  it  certain  that  New  York  will  never  go 
back  to  the  plainness  of  a  generation  ago, 

"Even  the  speculative  builders,  who,  by  the  way,  have  never  received 
proper  credit  for  their  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city,  have  caught  the 
prevailing  spirit,  and  most  of  the  houses  they  offer  for  sale  now  are  embel- 
lished within  and  without  in  a  manner  almost  luiheard  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  even  in  the  homes  of  the  very  rich. 

"The  extensive  and  increasing  use  of  costly  carved  stone  is  probably  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  improvement  in  the  public  taste.  Scarcely  a 
structure  of  any  pretension,  whether  it  be  a  private  residence,  a  business 
block,  a  hotel,  an  office  cloudscraper,  or  a  ptiblic  building,  is  erected  these 
days  which  does  not  call  for  the  services  of  the  stone  car\^ers.  Ornamental 
terra  cotta,  the  use  of  which  was  the  first  step  in  the  break  from  the  old-time 
baldness  of  design,  is  gradually  disappearing  before  the  demand  for  the 
more  expensive  and  more  sul>stantial  form  of  adornment.  Many  of  the 
carvings  and  sculptural  designs  displayed  on  buildings  here  are  handsome 
both  in  conception  and  execution.    Some  of  the  work  is  of  a  high  order. 
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The  c(uarrymen  who  oppose  the  bill  pass- 
ed by  the  New  York  Legislature,  to  lake 
Hook  Moinitain,  just  above  Nyackt  as  a 
part  t>f  the  Palisades  Park,  claim  that  their 
industry  at  this  point  produce!;;  hirndreds 
of  thoLisaiida  of  crushed  stone  yearly. 

Dennis  Roe,  a  well -known  contractor  of 
I'rentonf  N.  ],,  and  largely  interested  in 
stone  quarries  at  VViltmrtha,  is  dead  at  the 
age  of  57  years. 

James  Chisholm,  of  Stockbrjdge,  will  open 
a  new  quarry  on  tlie  Henry  Harvey  prop- 
erty at  JMunnville^  N.  \\ 

Witcher  Bros,  have  leased  their  granite 
quarries  at  Norlh  Conway,  N.  H..  lo  Mas- 
sachusetts parties. 

Mrs.  Victor  D.  Barner,  of  Allcntown,  has 
sold  her  cjuarries  at  Fogelsville,  Pa„  to  O. 
D.  Walters,  of  the  latter  place, 

Cohunbus  Grove,  O.,  will  vote  on  selling 
the  township  stone  quarry.  An  injunction 
placed  upon  the  quarry  a  nninlier  of  years 
since  restrains  the  trustees  from  disposing 
of  any  stone  quarried  there  and  allows  the 
use  of  none  but  for  township  purposes. 
Consequently  the  quarry  will  be  disposed  of. 
providing  the  people  express  the  necessary 
voic  of  willingness. 

V^  E.  Wilder  and  L.  O.  Farrar  have 
upencd  a  stone  quarry  on  the  C  C.  Pratt 
property,  at  New   Mil  lord.   Pa. 

The  Maine  Coast  Granite  Company,  made 
up  nf  Boston  and  New  York  men,  has  pur- 
chased a  large  amount  of  granite  land  at 
South  Brooksvillc,  Me.,  and  will  open  ex- 
tensive quarries. 

Gonder  &  Brownback,  contractors,  who 
are  doing  an  extensive  job  of  railway  con- 
struction in  Reading,  Pa.,  have  leased  a 
quarry  at  Conshohocken,  from  which  ihey 
will  take  all  the  stone  necessary  for  buildmg 
walls  and  abtUments. 

A  nuinher  of  Waynesboro  capitalists  have 
nrganized  the  Blue  Granite  Co.  to  develop 
valuable  granite  quarries  near  Maria  Fur- 
nace, Adams  c<ntnty»  Pa.     The  offices  and 


headquarters  of  tlic  company  will  be  in 
Wayneslwro.  The  property  ts  owned  by 
Chas.  McPhcrson,  of  Wayncslxjro, 

Van  &  Brown,  of  Denver,  have  opened  a 
sione  quarry  at  Lyons,  Col»  and  expect  to 
ship  at  least  ten  cars  of  stone  a  day  in  a. 
short  lime. 

The  firn^  of  At  wood  &  Co.  wilJ  open  stone 
((uarries  and  establish  a  crushing  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  twenty  cars  a  day  at  Wymorc, 
Neb.  Ihey  have  secured  a  contract  to  de- 
liver 5*)JX>0  tons  or  more  of  sionc  at 
Wymore  to  the  Burlington  road  during] 
the  year.  The  material  is  to  be  used 
for  railroad  ballast.  This  company  has 
operated  a  quarry  at  Cedar  Creek,  Neb.,  for 
twenty  years  and  also  has  large  works  at 
Woodruff,  Kjuu,  and  at  Amazonia.  Mo.  The 
latter  place  is  ten  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph 
and  is  sq  situated  that  the  hrm  can  cover  a 
territory  of  IW  miles  and  not  ship  a  car  a 
distance  of  over  J'H)  miles.  The  Burlington 
mad  has  just  given  the  firm  a  larger  con- 
tract for  ballast  to  be  delivered  from  the 
Amazonia  quarry. 

Two  Italians  t*xploded  with  their  picks  a 
blast  that  had  missed  in  the  quarries  of  the 
Osl>{*rue  &  Marscllis  Co,,  at  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N,  J,    Both  were  fatally  injured. 

Francis  J.  Marley.  of  Paterson.  N.  J,,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  removing  sev- 
eral blocks  of  solid  rock  on  Seventh  ave- 
nue, below  the  Manbattati  field,  in  New 
York  city.  The  contract  involves  an  ex- 
pense to  the  municipality  of  New  York  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the 
time  specified  for  the  compleiion  of  the 
work  is  three  years.  Mr.  Marley  will  have 
a  stone  crusher  erected  on  the  avenue  in 
order  that  the  rock  can  be  handily  removed, 

J.  \\\  McGeorge,  of  Clarksbtirg.  is  open- 
ing a  stone  quarry  at  Salem,  W.  Va. 

For   sawing   stone   FYenier's   Sand   Fccdj 
is  absolutely  required  to  increase  the  saw- 
ing  and   reduce  the  cost.     Is  used  by  the 
largest  firms*     Write  for  prices, — Adv. 
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GtHries  A.  Sims  &  Co.,  of  PhiUdclphia, 
cxtrn^ivc  n*ilr<»arl  masonry  conimctor'i. 
have  porchascd  land  two  miks  west  of  Cur* 
wcm^vsUf,  Pa*.  and  will  open  extensive  quar- 
ries- 

Charles  Bailey  has  been  operating  his 
quarries  at  Suficook»  N.  H..  a  large  purtion 
of  the  (last  winter. 

Mont f cat  ha?-  reopened  the  city  qMarr>' 
at  Outrcmont,  which  has  been  idle  for  four 
ytar«  part.  There  arc  three  crushers,  which 
have  just  been  put  in  order. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  men  have  been 
laid  off  at  the  immense  quarry  at  Corinth. 
Saratoga  county.  N.  Y.,  where  ^itone  is  be- 
gotten out   for  the  big  dam   at    Spier 

blU  About  seventy-five  men  are  retain- 
ed. The  work  ha^  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  stone  can  he  quarried  with 
\ts^  effort 

Flandrau  &  Stiles  have  opened  two  quar- 
ne*  at  Enierick,  N,  Y„  one  for  tmildfng 
^one  and  one  for  crushed  5tone,  Hhc  firm 
ha^  a  big  contract  for  street  paving  in  Co- 
boe9 

The  prosprcts  for  the  quarrying  business 
at  Bucyrus,  O.*  for  the  coming  season  are 
believed  to  be  unusually  good.  Both  the 
Lee^vilte  Stone  Co.  and  the  Broken  swords 
Stnnc  Co»  arc  preparing  their  quarriei  for 
increased  work.  The  latter  company  has 
recently  in  Mai  led  a  tramway. 

E.  Eatdridge  St  Co.,  of  Hoflidaysburg. 
Pa.,  rejircseniing  Pittsburgh  capitalists. 
Have  purcha*,ed  4(K>  acres  of  ganisler  stone 
quarries  at  Barre,  Huntmgdon  county.   Fa. 

D.  Brough  and  N.  Wright  have  opened  a 
new  btiitding  stone  quarry  at  Owen  Sound, 
Out. 

IXihuque  men  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
control  of  what  is  known  as  the  old  Dun- 
klrberg  **tone  quarry  a  mile  north  of  Water- 
kio»  la.  The  quarry  has  been  idle  for  *ome 
time  and  is  owned  by  a  Mr^  Wilson. 


Prices  Paid  for  Stone  Work  in  the 
Olden  Times. 

The  ancient  records  of  the  city  of  Ply- 
mouth, li^n gland,  contain  many  items  con- 
eeniing  the  cost  of  stone  work  in  the  six- 
teenth century.    Here  are  a  few  entries: 

1511-12.  Itm  to  John  the  mason  and  Ed- 
ward Salenuan  (or  iij  lyde*  at  the  Cawsey 
ixd  A  quarry  broken  within  the  new  bul- 
wark. The  new  Cawse  mention  and  "grete 
stones"  brought  there.  A  dry  wall  made  in 
the  Castle  from  Old  Town  tower  to  Venar 

rer:    and    a    new    house    put    up   at    the 

iwsey— mason's  labourers  had  lid,  a  dap 

it  was  harvest  time, 

1517-18.     It.  pd.   for  castying  dounc  and 


makyng  ageyne  of  the  oldewall  by  the 
Fryers  lane  and  rydding  in  the  strete  there 
to  ij  workemen  a  grote  vs,  iijd. 

1549-5*1  Iini  pd  to  a  man  for  his  labour 
Rydyng  to  the  cjuarrcy  to  spcke  for  atones 
for  the  Kyngs  works  at  Alderncy  viijd. 

Itm  pd  to  John  harreis  for  scttynge  uppe 
the  ffredome  stone  betwrnc  the  tounc  and 
Stone-housse    .     .     .     ,     ijd* 

15+JtMJl.  M  perches  of  school  house  wall 
built  at  KkL  a  perch 

15i>4-*>4.  **Howe  Chaple'*  mended;  work 
on  the  Cawse.  Many  entries  for  an  un- 
named building  total  about  £\2iK  There 
were  pdlars;  Arthur  Champernoune  had 
4i)s.  for  pillar^  and  27s.  8d,  was  paid  for 
nine  "ntorc**  stones  for  pillars.  **More*' 
stones  brought  by  boat,  and  a  load  of  "pop* 
pell"  stones, 

I.ViynO.  Itm.  ff»r  three  piece  of  Cane 
stone  sfdd  to  John  dyer  of  Sent  Stephens 
this  yerc      .....     xva. 

1588-89.  Item  to  Creasse  for  setting  up 
of  the  freedom  stone  at  lipson  in  Mr. 
Baron's  ground,  and  (or  hewing  of  St.  An- 
droe  cross  in  the  stone  foeing  to  Stone- 
house    .     .    xd. 

150*24>3.  Itm  pd  for  buyldinge  of  three 
Ctmdytts  and  bringinge  of  the  water  to  the 
Guyldhalle  in  ledd  cxlixll.     vjd. 

151»3-f)4.  Itm  pd  Christofer  Taylor  for 
buyldinge  the  watch  housse  at  the  bccone 
uppon  the  West  hawe     xlL 

ltl54-.Vi  Mrs,  Milter  had  110  in  lieu  of 
stones  promised  her  by  the  town  towards 
buildinge  her  almshouses  in  the  church- 
yard. 


For  Good  Roads  in  New  York. 

Although  New  York  passed  the  Higbie 
Armstrong  State  Aid  law  m  1898.  not  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  road  building  be 
cause  of  a  lack  of  adequate  apprupr»alion<». 
The  recent  Legislature  madtr  po^^siblf  the 
expenditure  of  $l,t{<MM»nn,  one-half  of  which 
will  be  iKjrne  by  the  State  and  one-half  by 
the  Uxalities  benefited.  State  Engineer 
Bond  will  so<ui  advert im*  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  186  miles  of  improved 
roads,  Good  road  impr»:»vements  are  made 
in  the  order  in  which  applications  for  the 
same  are  filed  by  localities  with  the  Stale 
Engineer  In  all.  sixty -five  rijadi  are  to 
be  improved  during  the  coming  year,  the 
number  of  miles  in  each  county  being: 
Albany,  8:  Brtiome.  3;  Chenango,  5;  Con 
land.  2:  Eric.  25;  Fulton.  S;  Monroe.  15; 
Montgomery,  12;  Oneida,  5;  Onondaga.  7; 
Orange.  'J6;  Rensselaer*  6;  Rockland,  II: 
Schenectady,  2;  Tompkins.  2;  Ulster.  1<I; 
Washington.  7. 


]MarMc  and  Granite 


The  Central  Marble  &  Granitt'  Works,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  has  the  contract  for  the  gran- 
ite work  for  the  Colonial  Trust  Co/s  bnild- 
ing,  iti  that  cily. 

The  new  stone  cutting  plant  being  built 
by  Fred  Andres  &  Co.,  at  Keefe  avenue  and 
Richard  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will  con- 
sist of  a  saw  mill,  Tit  x  50  feet;  a  planer 
shed,  102  x  32  ft.»  and  a  stone  cutters' 
shed,  "38  x  58  ft.  These  will  have  the  latest 
kind  of  stone  cutting  machiner>-.  An  engine 
and  boiler  house  will  be  built  containing  a 
Corliss  engine  of  250  horse  power.  A  trav- 
eling crane  with  a  runway  of  370  feet  will 
pass  through  the  sheds. 

The  monumctital  plant  of  George  H*  Car- 
penter at  Berhn,  Mass.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  > 

Michael  Dolan,  long  in  the  marble  busi- 
ness at  Hamburg,  N,  Y.,  and  formerly  con- 
nected with  Foley  Bros.,  of  01can»  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  45  years, 

W.  G.  Beebe,  of  East  Dorset,  Vt.,  has 
opened  a  marble  shop  at  Manchester  Center, 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Harri- 
son, N.  J.,  will  erect  a  $3,000  marble  altar. 

L.  Mion  &  Son  have  opened  a  marble  and 
tile  works  at  789  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Wondbur>^  Granile  Co.,  who  own  and 
operate  a  large  granite  fpiarry  in  Woodbury. 
Vt,,  have  bought  the  extensive  plant  and 
cutting  business  of  Bickford,  Moore  &  Co., 
of  Hardwick.  The  officers  of  the  new  com- 
pany are:  John  S.  Holden,  president;  C 
W.  Leonard,  vice-president:  George  Bick- 
ford. treasurer  and  general  superinlendenl. 

Philip  Mindeb  whose  marble  plant  at 
Lyons,  N,  Y.,  was  recently  burned,  has 
bought  the  Commercial  Hotel  property  on 
Water  street  in  that  place,  and  will  erect 
a  new  marble  shop. 

A.  Black  &  Son^  monument  manufactur- 
ers* of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have  bought 
a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Division  and  Good- 
rich streets,  in  that  city  and  will  erect  a 
two- story  brick  plant.  Pneumatic  tools  and 
polishing  machiner>'  will  be  installed. 

Joseph  Moflfet.  one  of  the  leading  marble 
and  monument  dealers  of  Milwaukee^  Wis., 
is  dead  at  the  age  of  66  years. 

The  Lake  George  Marble  Co.,  which  has 
offices  at  34  Warren  street,  Glens  Falls,  will 
install  a  plant  at  its  quarries  on  the  Schroon 
river  in  Warrensburg.  This  will  include 
drills,  sitws  and  a  rubbing  bed.     The  com- 


pany owns  a  deposit  of  fine,  sound  marble^ 
admirably  adai>ted  for  building  purposes. 
Much  of  it  has  the  appearance  of  gray 
granite,  with  a  decided  green  lingc.  The 
property  has  not  be  thoroughly  prospected, 
as  yet,  but  blocks  have  been  obtained  ihat 
show  an  attractive  mottling  of  green  ;ind 
gra}'.  that  would  be  well  suited  for  fine  dec- 
orative work,  especially  columns.  Samples 
of  the  stone  can  be  seen  in  the  otfice  of  this 
magazine. 

James  McWhirter,  who  has  been  proim- 
ncntly  identified  with  the  stone  and  marble 
interest  of  /\tlanta  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Atlanta  Marble  Co.  and  will  have  charge 
of  the  quarries  at  Ball  Ground.  Pickens  Co , 
Ga.  This  quarry  produces  the  celebrated 
Herndon  Valley  marble. 

ihe  granite  working  firm  of  Harrison, 
Wood  &  Co.,  of  Belfast*  Me.,  has  been  dis- 
solved. Mr.  Harrison's  interests  have  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Heal,  a  member  of  the 
former  company.  The  new  firm  will  be 
kno^\n  under  the  name  of  Heal  &  W'ood- 

Patrick  Reagan,  Jr. ;  James  Toole,  Jr.,  and 
Martin  Ryan,  Jr.,  have  purchased  the  mar- 
ble works  of  Joseph  Cone,  at  Geneseo,  N. 
Y»  The  business  was  established  35  years 
ago. 

The  W  or  den  Bros,  Monument  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Dansville,  N,  Y.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

A,  H.  Fegely,  acting  for  Philadelphia 
capitalists,  has  purchased  for  $^10,000  a  4^- 
acre  tract  of  land  near  Birdslioro,  Pa*, 
containing  a  deposit  of  beautiful  granite. 
A  quarry  is  on  the  property,  but  it  has 
not  been  worked  for  some  years.  U  is  said 
that  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  will  be  organized  to  develop  the 
property  and  quarry  granite  for  building, 
curbing  and  paving, 

J.  E.  Burke  and  Jcwett  P.  Cain,  of  Rut- 
land, and  W.  B.  Butler  and  T,  R.  Willis,  of 
Piitsford,  have  leased  the  Orv^ille  marble 
quarries  a  short  distance  north  of  Claren- 
don Springs,  Vt.,  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
This  deposit  has  been  known  for  57  years, 
and  has  changed  hands  a  number  of  times. 
It  has  never  been  worked  to  any  extent, 
however.  It  is  said  that  fifteen  varieties 
of  marble  are  found  on  the  property.  Bor- 
ings have  been  made  and  have  disclosed 
about  30  feet   of    white,   118   feet   of   hght 
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vmfitfat€<L  6*1  tett  q(  dark  blue  «n<l  40  fett 
or  mnrc  of  nearly  jei  hUck  marble.  The 
v«»  ends  in  tight  uid  dark  gray.  Sound 
mjU'bie  is  found  seven  feel  below  the  sur- 
face and  te^i^  have  l>een  ntade  lo  a  <\«plh 
of  182  feet  with  no  indications  of  ^eams 
Of  cracks.  Styjwt  of  the  coro  removed  are 
over  14  feet  long.  The  new  owners  will  fomi 
ihe  Orville  Marble  Quarrving  Co.,  and  ai 
lirftt  will  *cll  blocks  only 

Curtin  R.  Foster  hai^  |Hirchased  the  gran- 
ite and  marble  Itii^ine^^  and  stock  of  the 
tare  N,  H,  Higgins,  of  Elh worth*  Me. 

The  David  son  Bro^.  Marble  Co.  at  pres- 
ent employs  'A2  men  at  their  plant  on  Water 
strcti  Wafrrtown,  N.  Y,  bc*idcs  15  men 
af  the  Gouvernenr  qtiarricv  As  soon  a^* 
cvmditionii  permit  the  Wateriown  plam  will 
ht  run  night  and  day. 

The  Winn»t>oro  (S,  C>  Granite  Co.  has 
t  i^mtrmt  ft^r  a  large  l2-^iory  building  in 
n  I    and    IS   anxiouf.    to   secure   a 

lai^  tf  of  additional  cutters 

The  Loii.tine  Lime  &  Marble  Co  has  been 
organized  in  Lo5tini%  Ore.,  to  burn  lime 
and  gel  out  marble  for  tombstones.  The 
stockholder f>  are :  E.  Reisland.  B.  O.  Foster, 
C  F..  Van  Pelt  and  B.  Foley. 

The  Buckeye  Mineral  Co .  of  Toledo*  O., 
recently  Aent  two  representative*!  to  Tetmes* 
mt  to  mve^ltgate  the  marble  lands  it  holds 
there  urwier  lease.  One  of  the  explorerii. 
Waller  Pickeni*  writes  iliat  all  varieties  of 
marble  except  black  are  found  on  the  prop* 
rrty 

Mr».  C  E.  Rathban.  who  has  conducted 
a  immammtal  businev'^  in  SffX^kbridge. 
Mas»..  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  leased 
tbe  business  to  John  U  Snyder,  for  ioine 
years  her   foreman 

Cart  Rittenmaier  h  Co.  Is  a  new  granite 
irtn  that  has  1f>cated  at  To;*  De  Mers  ave- 
noe.  Cirand  Forks.  N.  O.  Tbe  eomptny 
4ors  a  gmefiU  tMsmesx  m  stooe  aittinic 
and  car\tng.  Tbey  handk  10  the  main  tk* 
St.  Ctond  granite. 

George  W,  Frtni,  aged  ^  ye^r^  a  mma- 
bee  of  the  marble  hrm  of  Geoege  E.  Hoarc 
H  Cov«  oC  Watlmf,  N.  Y.«  comtmnt4  un- 
adiK.  while  waemtaBf  dtra^fed  He  Infd 
bi«ft  sermiaty  tit  for  come  time 

tV  WeatMd  Maflrft  *  Saiiiliiocie  Co 
hat  rr«i0Vied  work  m  it4  <|ttarriei  at  W^cst* 
Md.  Mats.  The  mill  ha*  he«n  lc«pl  rtin- 
fitfig  all  vtfUer^  bat  the  Mpyiljr  of  narfete 
00  hand  If  nearly  txlimt<i«d  The  com* 
fiany  recently  cmn^lcKtf  and  «hfpptd  two 
large  eoltinm«  of  grctn  mifhle 

Judge  E  A^  Toefcer,  Rndofpli  VertJ^ha 
and  Panf  Kreiek,  of  Humbolt.  S^»^  have 
parchaicd  the  Skf  Blae  Marf>te  and  Onsrx 
qoairr  o^U"  Riremde,  CaL    A  ftodt  com- 


pany will  be  formed  and  development  will 
begin  at  once. 

rhc  Hudson  Ik  Chester  Granite  Co,  baa 
in  contemplation  extensive  improvements  to 
its  plant  at  ChcMer,  Mas  v.,  this  spring.  A 
cutting  shed  Wilt  lie  built  near  the  iH^lishitig 
shop  and  will  be  htted  with  improved  ma- 
chinery. 

A  firm  in  Seattle,  W^ash.,  is  shipping  car- 
loads of  the  dccomi>oscd  granite  found  in 
that  neighborhoiKl  for  use  as  chicken  grit. 

The  Chewrlah  Marble  Co,,  oi  Spf>kane, 
Wash.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
slock  of  |15^».*MM> 

William  Whyie.  who  for  the  past  twenty 
years  conducted  a  granite  works  at  Penn 
aveime  and  Thirty- third  street,  Pittsburgh, 
Fa.,  is  dead,  at  the  age  of  58  year«« 

The  Wa^hmgton  Marble  Co.  has  a  force 
of  25  men  at  work  m  itt  quarries  at  Fakle'a 
Mills,  Md.  The  prt^Kluct  is  alt  shipped  to 
New  York. 

E,  A.  McColly  has  liought  the  interest 
of  hts  brother  in  the  marble  business  at  La* 
trobe  and  Ligonier,  Pa.,  and  will  continue 
the  business  at  both  places. 

John  Smith,  a  well  known  granite  ctittcTp 
has  bought  a  nhed  at  Mil  ford,  N  H  .  and 
will  go  into  busmcs*  an  his  own  account. 

The  Granite  Construction  Co,,  of  Man* 
Chester,  K.  H..  lias  received  a  contract  for 
the  completion  of  the  large  Caihobc  Church 
at  Mfjntt*eber.  V't  The  church  wai  begun 
in  l^\  and  will  be  finished  thi*  year  at  a 
total  cost  of  $llMi.i¥iO.  The  company  aUo 
has  a  contract  for  a  large  Catholic  church 
at  Fall  River.  Mass. 

1  be  Hudson  Granite  Co..  of  1  Exchange 
place.  J  r-^*^'-  ft-  V  r  Ha%  been  incorpo- 
rated w  by  Margaret  ,A- 
Rttey.  L                                .irence  Keltey. 


Haod    and    Machine    Polished 

Marble, 
C4imciare  a  stab  of  marfak,  hand  poKihad. 
with  one  that  hai  been  poCbhcd  hf  ma* 
clitnery,  says  Mr  Habcy  Rirmrda  In  the 
firit  mstaisce,  the  surface  is  fttH  of  life  and 
movcmtnt*  the  liffit  falls  on  its  tiny  de- 
preMkma  and  irrcgnlarmet.  awnfccoini  wagr- 
ward  nHWdioni^  itrengthowiK  and  palllat- 
fug  ita  cotora.  ttefcloptug  tt«  Inncri  and 
tnnilneiadci^  m  ihai  it  hecontei  rkh  in 
ttocy-  »  veil  as  in  hne.  fa  iht  other  ihcfe 
it  the  dead  Wrcl  of  gioliihcd  mrfac^,  anaa- 
tailahljr  iierlect,  hut  eom^tfilii^  itcaking 
iminlgfMlna.  Tht  lift  «>d  madty  of  the 
iiuHile  are  gocw:  tt  b  mcfdy  a 
rrconi  with  the  plcaiaia  part  of  ita 
rfdaalltr  rubbed  awajr  into  a  vcamom 


^ 


Limestone  and  Sandstone 


Mn  Rightmyer,  of  the  firm  of  Right- 
tnyer  ik.  Shuie,  which  recently  sold  Us  quar- 
ries at  Uudion  to  a  cement  company,  has 
leased  the  Berridge  quarry  in  that  city  and 
will  lake  possession  imnicdiatdy. 

There  is  a  soapstone  deposit,  said  to  be 
of  large  extent  and  of  the  finest  quality, 
on  the  property  of  Cnl,  W.  P.  Spruiting. 
one  mile  from  Oakbowery,  in  Chambers 
county,  Ala. 

Samuel  C.  Tussey  has  purchased  prop- 
erty on  Chimney  Rock  ridge,  near  Holli- 
daysburg.  Pa.  This  contains  a  large  de- 
posit of  limestone,  and  Mr.  Tussey  will  at 
once  open  quarries. 

Barney  Marsh,  who  has  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  concrete  bridge,  and 
William  Horrabin,  who  has  a  contract  for 
building  the  Dry  Run  sewer,  at  Waterloo, 
la,,  have  made  contracts  with  the  Waterloo 
Stone  Company  for  furnishing  the  stone. 
It  is  said  that  about  2,0OU  cords  of  stone 
will  be  needed  for  the  two  jobs.  The 
fitone  company  will  erect  a  large  stone 
crushing  plant  at  the  quarries,  which  are 
located  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city. 

The  Montgomery  &  Shanley  Stone  Quar- 
ry Company  has  begun  operations  at  the 
quarry  near  Brownsburg.  Pa.  About 
twenty  carloads  of  crushed  stone  a  day 
will  be  turned  out. 

Messrs.  Travis  Si  Kingsbury  recently 
quarried  at  Steven's  Point,  near  Susque- 
hanna. Pa.t  a  blue  stone  platform  eight  feet 
wide  and  twenty-eight  feet  long,  weighing 
fourteen  tons. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  is  operating  a  quarry  half  a  mile 
souih  of  Hartselle,  Ala.  It  contains  one 
of  the  finest  deposits  of  sandstone  in  the 
South,  and  the  stone  is  used  for  culverts 
and  bridge  piers.  From  tw^o  to  three  cars 
a  day  are  being  gotten  out 

The  Carroll  County  Sandstone  Company, 
oT  Carrolltown.  Ma,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,  by  B,  D-, 
A.  T.  and  O.  A.  Kendrick  and  William  G. 
Bushby. 

The  Empire  Limestone  Company  has 
been  formed  tn  establish  a  big  crushing 
plant  at  Willi amsville»  Erie  county,  N.  Y. 
The  company  has  purchased  275  acres  of 
stone  land  near  that  village,  and  will  erect 
a  plant  that  w\l\  cost  in  the  neighbortiood 
of  $100,000.  There  will  he  400  horsepower 
boilers,   and  a   175  horsepower  engine  for 


running  the  crushers,  conveyors*  sorting 
screens,  etc  The  system  adopted  w^ill  be 
to  convey  the  rough  stone  as  blasted  to  the 
crushers  in  steel  dump  cars.  The  firal 
crusher  installed  will  have  a  capacity  of 
l.UW  tons  per  day,  and  is  a  five-jaw  Mornar| 
crusher.  The  power  for  driUing  will  be 
compressed  air,  using  a  large  Hall  com- 
pre>sor.  The  company  wiH  funnsh  slorrc 
for  flux  to  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company, 
at  Stony  Point,  and  will  also  sell  crushed 
stone  for  all  purposes.  The  officers  are: 
Mr.  E.  L.  Fuller,  president.  Scranton,  Pa.  j 
Mr.  M.  B.  Fuller,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Scranton,  Pa.  ^  Mr.  H.  O.  Duerr.  getieral 
manager,  Bethlehem,  Pa,;  Mr.  T,  M.  Rich- 
ards, superintendent  of  the  plant,  Scran- 
ton, Pa, 

The  Decker's  Creek  Sand  and  Stone 
Company,  of  Morganiown.  W.  Va.,  ha5 
bren  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
J-JS.OrK).  The  officers  are:  George  C.  Stur^ 
giss,  president ;  Robert  S.  Vance,  vice- 
president  ;  Frank  Corbin,  secretary,  and 
Emil  Schultz,  treasurer.  The  company  will 
erect  a  plant  on  Decker's  Creek  about  twelve 
miles  from  Morgan  town.  It  will  produce 
building  and  glass  sand  and  crushed  Umci 
stone. 

The  Brotherhood  Contracting  Company 
has  purchased  the  Henlein  farm,  two  miles 
south  of  Greenville.  Pa.,  and  will  open  ex- 
tensive qtiarries.  The  stone  is  99  per  cent- 
silica  and  is  very  strong.  About  fifty  men 
wnll  be  employed  at  first, 

Messrs,  Reilly  &  Mix,  the  proprietors  of 
the  limestone  quarry  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y,, 
who  are  furnishing  the  stone  for  the  new 
Catholic  church  at  Albany,  are  installing  a 
stone  crushing  plant. 

T.  J.  Fleming  is  suing  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  J.  D.  Huey  and  a  dozen  others 
from  entering  upon  and  taking  rock  from 
the  Sunset  claim,  near  Oro  Grande,  Cal. 
Fleming  claims  to  have  owned  the  quarry 
mine  known  as  the  Sunset  for  ten  years, 
and  he  asserts  that  he  has  a  clear  title  to 
the  land.  But  the  defendants  contest  his 
right  to  the  property,  and  insist  upon  their 
right  to  remove  sandstone  and  other  rock 
from  the  land  whenever  they  desire. 

The  largest  limestone  and  sandstofie  saw- 
ing firms  are  using  Frcnier's  Sand  Feed  for  , 
feeding  the   sand  or  shot  to  their  gangs. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. — Adv, 
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jrcar  mure  ihan  .i.lMiU^CKAJ  luns  o! 
were  quarried  in  Pennsylvania, 
fly  ail  of  ti  was  ytilieed  within  ihi; 
State's  borders.  Blair  was  the  cham|>ion 
county,  with  the  product  of  more  rhan 
400.0W  tons. 

A  ftuit  for  $11,000  has  been  Hied  by  R.  B. 
Kepley  agarnit  the  Gilftlbn  &  Drake  Flag- 
stone Co,  of  Fon  Scott,  Kans.  The  suit 
IS  brought  for  an  alleged  violation  of  con- 
tfact  which  the  plaintttT  ctatrns  he  had  with 
the  defendant  company.  Mr,  Kei)ley  say5 
that  in  1809  hr  wa&  given  tlie  cxclu&ivc 
agency  of  the  company  for  the  introduction 
of  the  51 00c  for  paving  purposes  in  To- 
peka.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract*  he  declares  that  he  made  bids  on  the 
city  curbing  for  the  year*  1900  and  1901, 
securing  many  of  them,  and  that  he  made 
another  contract  with  the  company  last 
summer  for  the  bids  of  1002,  and  secured 
several  of  these  bids.  He  further  says  that 
the  company  has  removed  him  from  the 
position  of  exclusive  agent  and  that  he  can 
not  get  the  stone  specified  in  his  bids,  for 
the  company  controls  the  quarries,  so  that 
he  will  have  to  forfeit  them, 

A  huge  deposit  of  limestone  has  been 
discovered  five  mile*  west  of  Neosho,  New- 
ton count)',  Missouri, 

The  Hudson  River  Blacstonc  Company 
haa  begun  work  on  the  erection  of  a  large 
nibbing  mill  cm  the  dock  at  Pouckhockic, 

Judge  James  Maybury,  of  Clifton,  has 
been  made  superintendent  and  general  man 
ager  of  the  quarries  of  the  Passaic  City 
Brown  Stone  Company,  at  the  head  of  Oak 
street.  Pas«iic,  Judge  Maybury  succeeds 
lelius  Kevitt,  who  organized  the  com- 
[y  tome  years  ago. 

A.  G.  and  G  A,  Morris,  of  Pittsburg, 
have  organired  the  Birmingham  Lime  and 
Rock  Co.,  and  arc  developing  the  lime  rock 
fonnations  at  Calcis.  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  railroad* 

The  extent  to  which  the  limestone  busi- 
nets  in  Berkeley  county.  W.  Va ,  has  grown 
it  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  one  day  re- 
ly  there  w.i^  <; hipped  from  Marttnsburg 
ou'toads  of  itone.  The  shipment  con- 
sisted of  86  carloads  from  the  quarries  of 
the  Standard  Lime  and  Stone  Company. 
14  from  the  Bessemer  quarries  and  3  car- 
loftds  of  ballast  At  the  quarries  of  the 
Standard  Lime  and  Stone  C^iripany  between 
4(K>  and  500  men  arc  employed,  while  at  the 
Betsetner  qtuirries  160  men  are  now  at 
work  getting  out  the  stone  and  getting  the 
din  off  the  fields  in  order  to  open  new 
^^pttrrtes. 
"^^    C.  Carter,  general  stone  agent  of  the 

lirlSrvr*     lllf     Vrar      }90'^     Will     bC    thc 


bl:^t  for  »tonc  business  m  the  history  cl 
the  oolitic  belt,  and  that  all  the  *^i  quarries 
and  mills  along  the  line  will  bv  worked  to 
llieir  capacity.  Thc  Monon  is  prepared  fOf 
thc  handling  of  stone  without  delay*  as  it 
owns  over  2,500  stone  cars,  all  of  whidi 
arc  new  or  have  been  rebuilL 

M.  F,  firooks  has  resigned  hi*  position 
a*  superintendent  of  the  Salem- Bedford 
stone  mill,  at  Bedford,  and  will  conduct 
a  stone  yard  in  the  north  part  of  tlvat  city* 

John  A.  Monk,  who  ha*  a  contract  to  fur- 
nish half  the  limestone  for  the  Vesta  fur- 
nace^ has  leased  thc  old  Bensun  quarry  at 
Chickies,  Pa.,  which  has  not  been  operated 
for  20  years  past. 

B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  havt 
opened  the  old  Fowler  limestone  quarry  at 
Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.  The  stone  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  fluxing  purposes. 

The  rock  crushing  plant  which  has  been 
ill  operation  at  Clnvcrport,  Ky.,  for  some 
time,  is  to  be  removed  to  Webster,  where 
there  is  a  large  dcp^isii  of  oolite. 


The  Outlook  for  Medina  Sand- 
stone. 

Winthrop  L,  Scarntt.  treasurer  of  the  re- 
cently incorporated  Medina  Quarry  Co^ 
which  i&  a  combination  of  thc  leading  quar* 
ries  in  the  Mcdin.i  sandstone  disirict,  said 
in  the  course  of  a  recent  interview: 

**lt  is  an  anomaly  to  modern  commercial 
progress  that  a  company  was  not  formed 
years  ago  to  operate  these  extensive  quarry 
interests.  For  years  they  have  been  allowed 
to  drag  out  a  weary  and  almost  useless 
existence  under  individual  ownership  and 
there  is  only  one  result  of  this  peculiar 
condition  of  affairs,  the  usefulness  of  the 
quarries  is  practically  unimpaired, 

*'There  is  enough  sandstone  in  our  $i 
quarries  now  to  permit  of  our  taking  out 
five  timcj  as  much  in  each  year  as  for- 
merly and  yet  thc  supply  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted for  the  next  7.100  years,  When  we 
stop  to  consider  that  this  sandstone  is  fire- 
proof and  infinitely  harder  than  Quincy 
granite,  of  which  thc  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment is  constructed,  we  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  our  propzrt/, 

"We  do  not  intend  to  lower  the  price  of 
sandstone  at  once.  Of  course  it  will  cost 
us  less  to  produce  it,  hut  our  initial  ex* 
penses  have  been  heavy  and  we  want  to  use 
our  surplus  profits  at  first  in  making  our 
product  much  more  popular  than  it  is  now. 
In  time  the  price  will  drop.  W'e  will  com- 
mence working  the  quarries  under  a  full 
force  of  men  in  the  spring  and  we  will  boom 
that  section  of  the  country  such  as  it  bat 
nrvrr  b<K">med   before** 


Stone  Crade  fioUs 


The  manufacture  of  oilstones  by  Cheney 
St  Eaton,  at  Manlius.  N.  V.,  will  be  discon- 
trnued  as  soon  as  the  present  stock  is  fin- 
ished, the  business  having  been  absorbed  by 
the  Pike  Mfg.  Co, 

P.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  cut  stone  contractors, 
who  occupy  about  two  acres  of  groniid  at 
Oakland  and  North  avenues  Mdwaukee, 
claim  that  they  will  be  damaged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $75,1)00  by  the  proposed  depression 
of  the  Northwestern  tracks  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 1  he  clnef  engineer  r>f  the  railroad 
has  notified  them  lliai  it  will  be  impossible 
to  provide  sidetracks  lo  ihc  stone  yard  if 
the  main  line  were  depressed  more  than 
fourteen  feet.  This  would  leave  Messrs. 
Schmidt  wuhoul  shipping  facilities  and 
would  necessitate  their  removal  to  other 
quarters. 

The  Summit  Stone  Works,  ni  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  wishes  to  float  $;:IO,iHtO  in  l>onds  in 
order  to  enlarge  its  plant  and  increase  its 
business.  The  Geneva  Chamber  of  Com* 
mtrce  will  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Maine  Ice.  Granite  and  Transpor- 
tat  ion  Co.  has  been  incorporated  nnder  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  $.ino,OOi)  capital, 
to  market  ice,  carry  on  a  cold  storage  busi- 
ness and  quarry  granile.  The  mcorpora 
tors  are  Horrice  S.  Gould,  John  T.  Billings. 
Evan  J.  Dudley  and  K.  K.  McLaren,  all  of 
lb  Exchange  place,  Jersey  City. 

The  Cresceiri  Cement  it  Stone  Co.  lias 
been  incorporated  in  Colorado,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $!00,omi,  by  W.  F.,  S,  1 .  and  M.  S. 
Kendrick,  to  operate  in  JefFcr'^on  Conntv. 
Col. 

A  new  stonccutting  cr»mpany,  under  the 
management  oi  John  Monahan,  of  Newark, 
will  establish  a  plant  on  Central  avenue, 
Pnssaic,  N.  J.  The  company  will  confine 
its  business  to  fancy  stonecotting  tmly.  All 
its  material  will  be  taken  from  the  Brown 
Stone  Co/s  quarry. 

The  engine  and  boiler  room  in  the  stone- 
cutting  works  <d  Fred  Andres  St  Co..  at 
S08'83U  Canal  street,  Mdwankte.  were  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  $2J)IMI  by  fire  recently. 
The  company  has  just  commenced  tn  build 
cne  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plants 
in  the  west  at  Keefe  avenue  and  Richard 
street,  in  that  city. 

The  Casparis  Stone  Co.  is  building  a  large 
and  finely  equipped  crushing  plant  at  Mar- 
ble Cliff,  near  Columbus,  O:,  to  replace  the 
one  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 


A  new  comt>any  has  been  formed  to  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Duerr  Contracting 
Co.,  which  operates  crushing  plains  at  Wil- 
liamsbnrgh  and  Reading.  Pa..  North  Lc 
Roy  and  Jerome  Park.  N.  Y.  The  new 
concern  is  the  General  Stone  Crushing  Co,, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $.3uO,(H>n.  The 
officers  are  J,  N.  Porter,  president,  and 
John  Rice,  vice-president  and  general  sup- 
erintendent. Iwth  of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  R  H, 
Mitchell  New  York,  secretary  and  treasur- 
er. The  company  has  a  big  contract  for 
furnishing  crushed  stone  to  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  for  ballast. 

All  street  work  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich,, 
has  been  tied  up  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  securing  crushed  atone.  Two  crushing 
plants  were  operated  m  the  city  last  fall. 
but  the  Common  Council  declared  them  a 
public  nuisance  and  ordered  them  shut 
down. 

It   is  said   that   the  Callanan    Road    Im 
provcment  Co.,  with  offices  at  Albany  and 
main  plant  at  South  Bethlehem,  N.  Y..  will 
establish  a  crushing  plant  at  the  Wemplc 
quarry  near  Fort  Hunter,  N,  Y. 

The  Tidewater  Stunc  Co.,  of  New  York 
city,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capita) 
stock  of  $3W.WU. 

Two  new  unions  of  workers  in  the  stone 
trade  are  being  formed  in  New  York  city — 
the  Stone  Cleaning  and  Pointing  Associa- 
tion and  the  Artificial  Stone  Work  Ma- 
sons' Association. 

James  Robinson  has  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Wilkinsburg,  Pa,^  and  will  open 
a  slonc  yard. 

The  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
will  open  a  quarry  and  e&tabttsh  a  crushing 
plant  at  the  Almshouse. 

The  journeymen  stonecutters  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Anderson,  Ind.,  have  formed  a 
branch  of  the  International  Union,  They 
will  adopt  a  schedule  of  S5  cents  an  hour, 

Oscar  E.  Jones  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  of  furnishing  stone  for  the  city 
crushing  plant  at  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

William  Gray  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  made  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
trouble  with  the  Pittsburgh  marble  cutters 
and  setters,  who  struck  last  November 
while  doing  the  marble  work  on  the  new 
Union   station  in  the  latter  city. 


STONE. 


The  Grant  Memorial  Competition. 

The  commltJcc  in  charge  o\  the  comp<*ti* 
lk>n  for  the  Grant  motmmcnt  at  Washing- 
Ion  has  given  iht  aw*r<l  to  Henry  Mcr* 
iwin  Shfady,  of  New  Vtirk,  dcdnring  that  his 
design  is  "6rst  in  intrinsic  merit  ami  tR'^t 
idapted  to  the  site  indicated/'  Fhc  award 
created  some  surprise,  as  gos5iip  had  it  that 
the  commtuee  favored  the  design  of  C,  H, 
Kiehjius,  or  the  eolosfia!  cqne^^trian  ftAlue 
by  J.  Mawey  Rhind.  Mr.  Shrady"<  model 
provides  for  a  long  terrace  or  platform, 
ihnked  hy  cxedm^^  at  the  endsi*  This  ter- 
fice  is  to  be  atiout  2<»(>  ft.  long  and  al>otit  tl9 
it  deep  and  ihe  platform  will  he  about  5  ft 
4  m.  nbave  the  ground.  It  will  be  reached 
by  A  series  of  broad  step^.  each  3  ft  wide. 
The  terrace  will  lie  ornamented  with  three 
groups  An  ec|uc*»tnan  sliitue  of  Grunt  tn 
the  middle,  surrounded  by  ffuir  great  lions, 
jind  twn  bfon/c  groups  at  the  end,  one  de- 
picting a  charge  of  cavalry  and  the  other  a 
battery  of  field  artillerj'  going  into  action. 
A  long  bahiMrade  at  tne  rear  and  a  ciirved 
balcony  like  structure  before  the  Grant 
gffmp  complete  the  adornment  of  the  me- 
morial. On  the  pedestal  of  the  Matue  are 
bronze  rchefs.  All  of  the  marble  figures  arc 
to  be  of  bronjte,  while  the  res^t  of  the  mc- 
tnoiial  1%  to  t*e  of  while  marble  Those  who 
entered  the  competition  were  a^  follows: 

DiHigla^  Tilden.  Oakland.  Cal. ;  F,  E. 
Triebel,  Kew  York;  Franklin  Simmons, 
Rome.  Italy ;  Gordon  R.  Pike.  New  York : 
Melva  Beatrice  Wilson,  Washington.  D.  C: 
L.  Amatei^ii,  Washington,  D  C, ;  Waldo 
Story.  Rome,  Italy:  Albert  Jaeger?;.  New 
York:  Sidon  H  Borglntn,  New  York; 
W'ashington  Hull.  New  York:  Cyrus  E 
Dlllin,  New  York;  W^arren.  Wet  more  & 
Morgan,  New  York;  H  M.  Shrady.  New- 
York;  W'ilkinson  &  Magonigia,  New  York; 
Cb,if*r^  Henry  Ntehaus.  New  York;  J. 
M  id,   New   York;   Lope/,  Robb  Ss 

H  New   York:      Burr   C     Miller. 

WilkrUiiirre,  Pa,;  W.  W  Manatt.  New 
York.  H  K  Bush  Brown.  Newburgh,  N. 
Y  ;  John  Francis  Brines,  New  York;  Max 
Bachmann.  New  York;  John  J  Boyle.  New- 
York;  H.  II  Kitson,  New  York;  G,  K. 
Thomp»*on,  New*  York ;  Cyrus  W.  C^i^bb. 
Boston,  Mas^  ;  John  l>4jnoghue,  New  York ; 
Ciit/on  Ebjrgtunu  New  York;  J  H.  Free- 
landrr,  New^  York;  Caroline  Shaw  Brooke, 
St.  I-oui\  Mo 


Work  in  the  Welsh  Slate  Quarries. 

Ihere  h  considerable   sjHculatii»n  among 
Ihe  itaie  men  of  Great   Britam  concerning 


the  unexpected  re*igttatton  of  Mr,  Mearcs, 
the  acting  manager  of  the  Pcnrhyn  Quar- 
ries, and  the  brother-in-law  ol  Mr.  E.  A, 
Young,  the  chief  manager.  The  ""Slate 
Trade  Gazette"  says:  The  "oflficiar'  reason 
given  for  his  resignation  is  the  ill-health  of 
Mrs.  Meares.  The  quarry  continues  to 
work  and  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  output  The  number  of  men 
employed  is  between  800  and  900,  of  which 
a  little  over  tWH*  came  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  dispute.  Since  their  return  in  June, 
1901,  the  remainder  of  the  strikers  have 
remained  firm,  Hopes  are  entertained  in 
some  Quarters  that  a  pro(*ortion  of  the  2,iN>0 
men  still  on  strike  will  seek  rc-admifision 
into  the  quarry  at  Easter,  W^c  see  no  foun- 
dation for  such  a  hope  The  leaders  of  the 
strikers  seem  as  determined  as  ever,  as  are 
the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  still 

The  quarries  of  Merioneth,  especially 
those  of  Festiniog,  arc  ivorking  full  rime, 
though  the  severe  weather  of  January  and 
February  interfered  somewhat  with  the  men 
at  work  on  the  face  of  the  rock  At  Corris, 
Alierllefenai  and  Abergynolwyn,  too.  the 
output  seems  to  have  increa^-d  W'hen  the 
falls  which  recently  occurred  m  the  Nantllc 
Vale  mines  have  l>een  cleared,  as  there  If 
every  reason  to  hojje  they  w*tll  l>e  scion» 
there  will  be  a  greater  output  at  Carnarvon 
t»xv  Just  at  present  there  i*  a  tcmpc»rary 
decrease  in  the  number  of  tons  shipped 
from  Carnarvon.  The  LbnlK»ri^  quarry 
under  the  new  management  is  working 
steadily  and  the  reUiliou>  tn'twecn  master 
and  men  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

At  least  two  new  <»late  minittg  companies 
have  been  formetl  recently  with  a  view  of 
developing  quarries  in  Carnarvonshire.  One 
of  these  is  the  Cambrian  Slate  Quarries, 
Ltd,,  with  a  capital  of  £ir..«»<m.  wiih  Jtb  reg- 
istered office  at  the  Cook  hnd  Ddol  Quarry 
Llanberis.  and  the  other  the  Snowdon  Slate 
Quarry  Co,  Ltd ,  with  a  capital  of  ^,000. 
This  latter  company  mtcnd*  acquiring  Clog- 
w^yn-y-Gwin  Quarry  at  Beitws  Garmon^ 
where  during  recent  years  some  good  vUie 
has  been  found,  not  ably  at  Hafodywem, 
The  wonder  is  that  capitalists  have  not 
prospected  more  in  the  Menoneth shire  hills. 
There  are  some  good  ^late  beds  in  the  Har- 
lech district,  where  purple  and  dark  blue 
Mone  IS  to  be  had  in  large  quantities.  Then 
lictween  Festiniog  and  Bala  some  gi»od  slate 
may  \k  found,  which  for  some  rea<ion  or 
other  has  nut  yet  beeti  brought  into  the 
market,  presumably  because  capitalists  have 
been  shy  in  venturing  where  the  railway  ae- 
comiutidation  is  so  primitive. 


The  Oregon  vokimeers  have  abdut  Jl.iion 
on  band'  for  a  soldiers'  monument  at  Port- 
tan  dr 

The  people  of  Southampton  County,  Va., 
propose  to  erect  a  Confederare  monument 
at  Courtland,  the  county  seat.  The  monu- 
ment will  he  a  shaft  of  Petersburg  gray 
granite,  surmotmted  by  the  figure  of  a  Con- 
federate infantryman. 

A  petition  is  being  circulated  in  Louisi- 
ana risking  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
to  finish  and  maintain  the  Chalmette  monu- 
ment, which  marks  the  site  of  Jackson*s 
victory  over  the  British  at  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812. 

The  citizens  of  Cleveland  propose  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  late  Dr.  L,  B.  Tucker- 
man,  of  that  city,  in  Lake  View  cemetery. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  has  more  than  $2,000 
in  hand  for  a  McKinley  memorial.  It  U 
proposed  to  have  this  take  the  form  of  a 
shaft  of  Brandywinc  granite  surmounted 
by  a  stone  statue  of  President  McKinley 
of  heroic  size.  There  has  been  talk  of  a 
memorial  arch,  hut  it  is  believed  that  the 
cost  of  this  would  be  too  great. 

The  Iowa  Hou-^c  of  Representatives  has 
passed  the  bill  appropriating  $150,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  State  on  the  Vicksburg  battlefield. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  of  the 
memorial  bills  hefore  Congress  is  the  one 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
monument  to  Robert  Morris  at  Batavia, 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  the  services  of  no  one  were 
niore  valuable  than  those  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris to  the  struggling  colonies.  While  there 
have  been  numberless  monuments  to  the 
commanders  in  the  field^  scarcely  anything 
ha^  been  done  to  commemorate  the  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  of  the  great  statesman 
and  financier,  who  did  so  much  to  provide 
the  sinews  of  war. 

A  number  oi  contributions  have  already 
been  offered  for  a  monument  to  the  late 
John  P,  Altgeld  at  Chicago.  A  statue  in 
Lincoln  Park  is  suggested. 

The  Women's  Relief  Corps,  of  Cedar 
Falls,  la.,  has  started  a  fund  for  a  soldiers* 
inonument  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  at  that 
place. 


The  citizens  of  the  Town  of  Xonhbridge* 
R.  L,  propose  to  erect  a  soldiers  iinnm* 
ment  at  Whitinsville  to  cost  from  $li>.U<M> 
to  $lii,m>0. 

Contribution^  are  pouring  in  rapidly  for 
a  monument  to  the  late  Father  Malonc  of 
Brooklyn,  It  is  thought  that  mure  ihao  the 
$15*000  wanted  will  be  in  hand  in  a  short 
time. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  lias  passed 
bills  appropriating  $15»000  for  a  Princeton 
battle  monument  and  $0,000  for  a  monu- 
ment at  Antietam, 

The  jury  of  award  in  tlic  competition  for 
designs  tor  a  soldiers*  monument  to  be 
erected  in  L*>gan  Square,  Philadelphia,  at 
a  cost  of  $5<XMMM),  har>  awarded  the  first 
prize  to  Messrs.  Lord  &  Hewlett  of  IfJ  E 
23d  street,  New  York.  The  accepted  de- 
sign bears  a  strikingly  close  resemblance 
to  the  Washington  monument,  except  that 
it  has  a  wide  and  ornamental  base.  A 
spiral  staircase  and  an  elevator  running  to 
the  top  are  provided. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  Congress 
appropriate  $50,000  for  a  monument  to  com- 
Ufccmorale  the  great  disaster  near  Memphis 
during  the  Civil  war,  in  which  nearly  2,0<X> 
Union  j^oldiers  lost  their  lives  through  ihc 
sinking  of  the  steamboat  Sultana. 

The  women  of  Tappahannock,  Va.,  will 
try  to  erect  a  Confederate  monument. 

A  bill  is  before  the  Mas^sachusetis  Legis- 
lature appropriating  $25,000  for  a  Pilgrim 
monument  at  Provincetown,  providing  that 
the  Memorial  Association  raises  a  ^milar 
sum. 

Post  Lyon,  G.  A,  R.,  will  erect  a  monu- 
ment at  the  head  of  Oneida  street,  Cohckes. 
New  York. 

The  monument  to  the  late  United  States 
Senator  Stephen  H.  White,  of  California, 
will  be  erected  on  the  Capitol  grounds  ai 
Sacramento. 

The  first  statue  to  the  memory  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  will  be  unveiled  at  Muskc* 
gon,  Mich.,  on  Memorial  Day.  It  is  of 
heroic  size  and  is  now  being  cast  in  bronze. 
It  will  be  "mounted  on  a  speciaHy  designed 
granite  pedestal.  It  represents  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  attitude  in  which  he  stood  when 
he  delivered  his  last  speech  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  assassination,    The  statue  is  the 
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FOR     SALE. 


THE     FAMOUS 


PRENTICE   BROWNSTONE   QUARRIES. 

Thm  qOAixiat  axe  located  At  HoughtoD,  BaTfield  Couaty*  WitccmaiJi,  oo  Lake  Superior  Thl« 
MBlii  ii  ^Mpmeat  by  water  direct  from  the  qoairies,  as  the  docJdng  facilities  are  tmple. 
switches  from  the  Chicago^  St,  Paul^  Minneapolis  h,  Omaha  Railroad  ran  into  the  quarries,  so 
that  stone  can  be  ahipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rail  as  welL  The  property  consists  of 
1^  acres  of  land  at  Houghton,  8S9  acres  on  Hemlock  Island,  and  171  acres  on  Presque  Isls. 
jrXhere  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  stone,  sufficient  to  supply  any  demand  for  years.  The  Hough- 
|ton  brownstone  is  known  throughout  the  entire  West,  and  the  product  of  the  Prentice  Quarrtea 
been  held  in  high  favor  for  years.  It  is  a  free  working  sandstone,  of  warm  and  attractive 
m^  and  with  excellent  weathering  qualities.  It  has  been  widely  used  for  high-class  buildings^ 
1  baa  been  accepted  for  Government  work.  Aside  from  the  demand  for  dimension  stone,  which 
ba  bad  in  any  size,  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  random  stone,  so  that  aU  of  the  product  of 
rtbe  quarries  can  be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  quarry  land,  the  property  consists  of  a  saw-mill  with  four  gangs,  engiaa 
vith  two  boilers,  two  turning  lathes,  and  a  planer,  all  in  good  condition.    The  quarry  equipmcEiit 
riata  of  aeren  channelers,  nine  derricks  with  steam  hoists,  two  hand  detfleka,  steam  drill, 
B^  etc,  and  complete  track  system. 

There  are  also  buildtnzs,  consisting  of  boarding  house,  cottages,  store,  etc 
For  further  particulars  address 

WILLIAM   H.  MAGIimiS, 
Executor  of  the  Will  of  Elizabeth  B.  VoorhMi, 
il53  Broadway,  New  Yoilt 


work  of  Charles  Henry  Neihaus  and  Is  a 
gift  10  Mttskegoti  by  Charles  H.  Acklcy. 

Clievalier  Trcntam^ve  will  execute  a  bust 
of  the  latr  Senator  Cosh  man  K.  Davis. 
This  will  be  executed  in  bronfc,  will  be 
mounted  on  a  pttdestal  of  red  Italian  mtr- 
ble.  and  will  ^>e  erected  in  Arlington  ceme- 
tery. 

The  G.  A.  R.  Post  of  EuRcne.  Oregon, 
propose  to  erect  a  monument  to  tlie  mem- 
ory of  the  veterans  of  the  CxvW  war,  to  cost 
not  less  than  $15«000, 

Fond  du  Lac  county,  Wis.*  has  voted  in 
laror  of  a  $5,<>00  iioUlicr^'  monument, 

E.  M.  Wolff  &  Company.  •«(  MansficM. 
Ohio,  will  erect  a  montimcnt  over  John 
Shrrman'f  gra\*e  in  the  cemetery  at  that 
place.  It  will  be  a  sarcophagus  of  Westerly 
granite,  18  x  8  feel  at  the  base,  and  will 
weigh  thirty  tons. 

A  $5, 000  iioldiers'  monument  will  be 
erected  at  BrLuol,  R.  t 

T  rican  Ltmr  and  Fltixing  Co.,  of 

W'  ^i    Terry  \%  president  and  J,  W. 

Btu^U  stccrrtary  and  treasurer,  ts  a  new 
cotn|MLiiy    organiied    under    the    laws    of 


Wyoming,  with  a  caj^ttl  stock  of  $25JXm>. 
The  properties  of  ubt  company  include 
claims  iti  Cliaflfee  county,  near  Ncwett,  Col 
Three  i|uarries  of  Umc*tone  have  been 
opened  up  on  the  property,  and  the  com- 
pany  expects  to  do  an  extensive  busine*-* 
in  supplying  the  sugar  factories  and  smelt- 
ers with  lime  rock  and  also  in  the  sale  of 
burned  lime, 

Daniel  Parson.  A.  C  Courter  and  Har 
old  R.  Sanson,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  pur- 
cha<ied  from  Caldwell  Erandshaw  and 
T.  M  Brandlcy  the  criotrollrnjf  interest  in 
the     Southern     Cement     C  whose 

plant  is  located  at  North  i  ju,  Ala. 

The  plant  has  a  capacity  ui  cigiu  hundred 
harrd^i  a  day.  The  cement  is  manufac- 
tured out  of  tlje  blast  furnace  stag.  The 
plant  cost  originally  $70.00(1. 

John  \\\  Tabler.  of  Frederick.  Md,  has 
purchased  ihr  Frederick  City  Lime  Com- 
pany*«  plant  and  formed  a  new  organi/nation 
known  a%  the  John  W,  Tabler  Lime  and 
Stone  Company. 

It  is  said  that  an  imtnense  cement  workt 
will  be  erected  at  Epes.  Ala.,  by  northern 
capital 


Cbc  Slate  Crade 


The  Cleveland  Slate  Co.,  ilic  new  lessees 
of  the  West  Albion  quarry  at  Pen  Argyl, 
will  at  once  remove  from  8,00(1  to  lO<t)0O 
yards  of  top, 

Sylvester  Schleicher  and  James  P.  Kern 
have  leased  the  Locke  slate  vein  at  Slate- 
dale,  Pa.,  and  will  open  a  new  quarry. 

William  Lo lib's  Suns  will  open  the  qnarry 
at  Rockville,  in  the  Pen  Argyl  section,  hav- 
ing given  a  contract  for  the  removal  of 
ab.^ni  o.Wd  yards  of  top.  The  quarr>'  has 
been  idle  for  some  time.  The  wcl!  equipped 
blackboard  facti^ry  connected  with  it  will 
be  put  in  operation  at  once. 

Negotiationii.  are  in  progress  for  a  com- 
bination of  the  leading  slate  quarries  in 
New  England.  The  deal  is  being  promoted 
by  New  York  and  Boston  men  who  have 
large  interesl.s  in  the  indnstry.  The  objects 
of  the  union  are  to  maintain  a  uniform  price 
of  the  product  tn  the  markets  and  to  fix  a 
standard  wage  scale  for  workmen  employed 
in  the  plants  joining  the  combine-  The 
market  of  the  product,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
advanced  upon  the  completion  ai  the  con- 
solidation. Several  of  the  largest  quarry 
owners  now  have  agreed  to  the  terms  of 
the  promoters  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
rest  will  follow  their  action. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  erection  of 
a  new  factory  at  Parsons  Bros/  quarry  at 
Pen  Argyl,  which,  when  completed  and 
eqLttpped  with  machinery,  will  be  used  by 
the  Pen  Argyl  Blackboard  Co. 

There  was  a  short  shut  down  at  the  Ex- 
celsior quarry,  ai  Pen  Arg>i.  owing  to  the 
nece-^?;ity  of  repairing  the  boilers. 

Robert  A.  Stotz  has  been  appointed  as- 
signee to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  Park 
Slate  Co.,  which  suspended  operations  at 
the  quarry  of  the  Wind  Gap  Mfg.  Co..  now 
the  PenU' Bangor,  at  Wind  Gap,  about  a 
year  ago. 

The  slate  men  declare  that  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  business  at  present  is  the 
large  demand  that  has  arisen  thus  early  in 
the  season  for  roofing  slate.  Many  dealers 
are  seeking  to  make  contracts  with  the 
quarries  to  take  their  entire  output  for  a 
year.  Large  orders  have  already  been  book- 
ed at  most  of  the  slate  centers  for  early 
spring  deliveries. 

A.  Monroe  Stephen,  of  Allentown,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection 


of  the  new  plant  for  the  National  School 
Slate  Co.,  at  Slaiington.  The  buildnigs  wdl 
be  of  frame  on  concrete  foundations.  The 
factory  will  be  80  by  105  feet  and  ihcrt: 
will  lie  a  boiler  and  engine  house,  lumber 
house,  etc.  The  company  expects  to  cm- 
ploy  3<MJ  men  v\  lu n  the  plant  is  finished  and 
to  turn  out  4thM<HJ  scho<:d  slates  a  day. 

S.  Weinberg  ha.^  purchased  the  Henry 
McFadden  farm  at  Wells.  Vt,*  where  he  ex- 
pects to  develop  a  slate  quarry. 

Griflith  Bros,  are  opening  a  new*  slate 
quarry  near  Slaiington. 

Horatio  Miller  and  Wilson  Greer,  of  Ban- 
gor, Pa.,  have  leased  a  slate  quarr>'  at 
Slateford,  with  the  option  of  purchasing,  if 
results  prove  satisfactory. 

It  is  said  that  capitalists  are  getting  op- 
tions on  farms  near  Aluta.  Northampton 
County,  Pa.,  with  the  view  of  opening  up 
extensive  slate  quarries* 

Labor  conditions  are  not  satisfactory  in 
the  Pennsylvania  region.  All  of  the  men, 
mcluding  the  slaler.s,  holemen  and  rubbish 
hands,  demand  an  increase  in  price  for  their 
work  or  a  9- hour  day,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Ihe  operators  claim  that  all  of  their  con- 
tracts  are  based  upon  present  prices  and 
that  to  yield  to  these  demands  would  mean 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  carry  out 
existing  contracts  at  a  loss.  The  men  quit 
work  at  many  of  the  quarries,  but  at  this 
writing  a  temt>orary  adjustment  had  been 
UKidc  in  some  cases. 

A  number  of  slate  merchants  in  North 
Wales  arc  busily  stocking  slates,  as  it  is 
feared  that  a  slate  famine  is  itnmincnt. 
There  are  already  indications  that  trouble 
is  loomn^g  ahead  irrespective  of  the  dead- 
luck  at  Lord  Penrhyn's  quarries.  The  men 
are  busily  enrolling  themselves  in  the  Quar- 
rymen's  Union  and  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  membership  of  that  union  has 
rapidly  been  increasing.  At  Festiniog,  where 
close  upon  (i.(KH)  quarrymen  are  employed 
in  the  different  mines,  matters  are  decidedly 
disquieting.  Trades  union  feeling  is  strong 
and  the  workmen  maintain  that  as  the  price 
of  slates  has  increased  and  that  the  iitarkct 
generally  has  improved  they  ought  to  have 
a  share  in  the  benefit.  No  actual  application 
has  been  made  for  an  increase  of  wages  in 
a  formal  manner,  but  this  may  be  expected 
at  an  earlv  date. 
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Writt  for 
CiUlojuc 


Marvin  Electric  Rock  Drill 


A  PRACTICAL  PERCUSSION  LiRlLL! 

Na  PicKtd  Joints  No  Valvu  No  Expert  labor 

Full  Efficiency  in  Cold  Weather 
or  at  Wigh  Altitudes 

A(o  Experiment — We  can  refer  you  to  cuBtomcrs  wlio  have 
used  them  for  f eari  In  preference  to  all  others. 

MARVIN  ELECTRIC  DRILL  COMPANY 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


CORE  DRILLING  WITHOUT  DIAMONDS 


eHEAP-RAPID 
CCOfiOMICAL 


CORES  1  in,  to  20  in.   DIAMETER 

CORH    DRIULINO    MAOHINf:S     FOR 
ALL    MINDS    or    >VOKn    ^   ^  m    m 


COHTTRJiCTORS    FOR- 


fROSPCCTING    QVARHY    LANDS    WITH    CORE    DRILLS 

C.  F.  PRESLAR  MFG.  CO.  liic^i^^^rtT.Vo 


ACOMBER    &    WHYTE    ROPE    CO., 

19-21    South   Canal  St..   CHICAGO. 


"MONARCH" 

FOR 

STRENGTH 

AND 

DURABILITY 


WIRE  ROPE 


CRUCIBLE 

PLOUGH 
STEEL 


Rcfiflercd. 


We  carry  in  stock  Galvanized  Crucible  Steel  and 
Galvanized  Iron  Guy  Ropes. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


STEEL  SAW  BLADES 

St«ni»  nnd  MarMp  Hnw*  C'arpftinf  ^tral^ht^titHl  and  (nl  S^jnarf  and  True, 
rrofiq^t  Shipment*    Ordinal!  Mxe«  <  oanUtitlT  tm  hand. 

WEST  LEECHBURC  STEEL  &  TIN  PLATE  CO.. 


Inquiries  SoHolted. 


PITTSBURG     PEMNA. 
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Cement  in  Paraguay. 

United  States  Consul  John  N.  Ru^n 
writes  from  Asuncion.  Paraguay:  There 
is  a  large  consumption  of  Portland  cement 
here,  as  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
brick-  One  house  <ilone  sells  about  48,000 
barrels  per  year.  Frame  houses  are  not 
liked  in  this  country,  because  they  afford 
hiding  places  for  all  manner  of  insect*^. 
People  here  build  their  walls  exceedingly 
thick,  on  the  principle  that  both  heat  and 
cold  are  thus  excluded;  they  als«:>  cov^er 
the  houses  on  the  outside  with  cement. 

The  chief  brands  coming  to  this  market 
are:  Aguila.  which  comes  in  barrels  of  12<> 
kilograms  (2(>4  pounds)  and  costs  $1  50  and 
$1JjO  laid  down  in  Buenos  Ayres;  Cardinal, 
which  comes  in  barrels  of  100  kilograms 
(220  pounds)  and  costs  $U0  gold;  Leon, 
which  comes  in  barrels  of  100  kilograms, 
at  ?1,*>5:  Pato,  in  barrels  of  100  kilograms, 
at  Sl-'iO  to  $1.00.  This  last  class  is  quite 
inferior,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  popular 
in  this  market. 

It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  send  heav\ 
material  like  this  to  Buenos  Ayres.  send- 
ing shipping  documents  to  a  transshipping 
company  and  advising  it  by  previous  letter 
(in  Spanish)  of  the  steamer  on  which  the 
shipment  is  made,  so  that  the  lighters  may 
be  ready.  These  lighters  remain  in  the 
port  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  perhaps  six  or  eight 
days,  awaiting  a  steamer  from  Asuncion 
The  freight  on  such  a  cargo  boat  is  $2  less 
than  if  the  goods  are  shipped  on  one  of 
the  passenger  boats. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  New  York 
**lines  have  arrangements  with  the  Mihano- 
vich  Steamboat  Company  to  transship  their 
cargo  on  a  river  steamboat,  which  is  a? 
cheap  as  obtaining  a  through  bill  of  lading 
from  New*  York. 

The  usual  term  of  credit  here  is  six 
months. 

■    <  ^  ■ 

American  and  Native  Slate  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

A  correspondent  of  "The  Slate  Trade 
Gazette/'  of  HuK,  Eng..  writing  from  An- 
nandale.  New  South  Wales,  says:  I  was 
surprised  to  discover,  nnly  last  week,  that 
T  was  in  a  business  establishment  roofed 
with  New  South  Wales  roofing  slates  from 
the  Gundagai  quarries.  Ckmdagai  is  a  town 
abnnt  2!^0  miles  from  Sydney,  on  a  branch 
line  from  the  sot^th  main  line.  At  present 
the  quarries  are  idle — ^indeccl  they  have 
been  so  for  some  year'? — but  it  is  admitted 
by  those  who  have  made  investigations 
that  there  is  plenty  of  excellent  metal,  wait- 


ing development.    The  quarry  wsu  worked 
—but  only  in  a  half-hearted  sort  nf  way— 
some  ten   or  twelve  years  ago  by  one  or 
two  builders  and  slate  merchants,  btii  afte^ 
opening  it  out  they   spent  more  than  the 
anticipated*  and  abandoned   it.     Tlicre  b 
slate   formation   in  South   Austraha.   and 
considerable    proportion    of    the    imponcd 
sUbs   coming   into  this  Stale  comes  frnn 
there.      It    is    a    growing    trade,    and    the 
quality  is  hr  superior  to  the  Continental 
slate,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  best  Welsh 
It  is  known  35  Mintaro  slate      As  far  as  I 
can  bean  i^o  roofing  slates  have  been  qiiaf^ 
ned  in  any  other  of  the  States  exceptinj 
New  South  Wales,  and  very  few  here:  ba 
I  will  make  further  inquiries  on  the  point; 
The  two  main  reasons  for  American  slate^ 
being  used  so  largely  here  are — firstly,  ihej 
are  considerably  lower  in  price  than  Welsli< 
which    is   a   great  ^recommendation    to  th« 
speculative  builder  and  to  others;  and  scc4 
ondly.  greater  facilities  are  c»fFercd  to  IhC 
trader.     Firms  who  handle  American  prn    " 
nets  exclusively  are  here,  and  indent  at 
price  landed  in   Sydney,   or  they  will  im- 
port, and  charge  a  small   commission  on 
actual  invoice  cost.    These  finns  sell  fro 
samples    such    widely    different    good^ 
slates  and  boots. 


Greek  Columns. 

So  far  from  employing  pcde'ital.^   to  col- 
umn h.  which  sonie  have  constdercil  as  form- 
ing as  essential  a  part  of  an  order  as  the  en-- 
tablature,  the   Greeks  placed  their  ei>lMmn 
immediately  on  the  Ooor  or  uppermost  step,  ' 
the  whole  temple  being  generally  raised  on 
a    low   platform,   to  which   the  ascent    waSj 
usually    by    three    deep    steps    or    gTadint«| 
serving  as  a  l>ase  to  the  edifice;  ihc  dtpti 
nf  the  steps  was  not  accommodated  to  tli 
human   statu  re,  but  regulated   so  as  to  tc 
cord    with    the   dimensions  of   the  colmnii 
It    is    therefore   conjectured    that    either    d^ 
sloping  platform  of  wood  or  lesser  steps  of 
the  sauje  material  were  employed  as  the  real 
ascent   tu  the  temple.     The  Greeks  invart 
ably  placed  their  columns  singly.  ne\'cr  in 
pairs,  as  has  frequently  been  done  by  mod- 
ern  architects,  and  which,  if  not  utterly  in- 
defensihle.   ought    never  to   be  resorted    to 
unles>    required   by   positive   necessity;    for 
instance,    where    wider    iniercolumns    than 
the  scale  of  the  order  will  properly  admit^ 
are  required,  in  which  case,  by  affording  ad- 
ditional support  to  the  entablature,  coupled 
columns  not  only  excuse  the  width  of  the 
intervals,  hut  take  away  ihe  air  of  poverty 
thtit  would  result  from  single  columns  plac- 
ed at   the  same  distance  from   each  other. 
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C  R  TAYNTOR  &  CO. 

ALLOWELL  GRANITE 
QUARRIES. 

R3K    PRICES   Of*    ttOUOH    STOCK    FOR    BIILDINQ    PURPOSED,    AtlDRESS 

HAI^LOWKI^I.,    ME. 

New  York  Office.  239  BROADWAY.  Telephone.  4727  Certlandt. 


The  Contractors' 
Plant  Mfg.  Co. 


CC 


lll»ul«cityr«rs  of,, 


STEAM 
HORSE 
AND  HAND- 
POWER 


9 


Hoisting  Machines 

Steel  or  Wood  fJemcks  Complete. 
Derrick  Irons  and  Contractors*  Supplies* 


129  Erie  Street, 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PleAw  mention   STOKm  when    writinf  to  idrei^i»eri 


JEFFREY 

COAL-ASHES  HANDLING 
MACHlNtRY.  catSloc'ue. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO.Columbus.O. 


Oiuplcd  coI|iTnik«  an    , i ,  s . 

fortmtf^  »  prt»st>k  ci)l«*nna«k,  e^pe- 
if  !T  W  fine  with  a  pediment,  since 
'  I  ipprtixinwre^  no  clnsely  lo 

fit  uf  jin  ancient  temple  «is  to 
j^ny  fttcon^rtsity  ihr  more  ariking 


The  )Vortbcm  ]Mcw  "York 

|^'laf  blC   00«|  Gouvcrnctir»  N.  Y. 

Producer*  «ad  Ftttl«liCf«  of 

IDarl;  Blue  IRortbern 
View  J!)ovh  flDarblc. 


Merger  in  Mineral  WckiI. 

ftrni'*  that 
irrmi  Umv 
ae  aitd   bijji  iurrtxiCL   ylLia       I  he  plan  is 
ncvrrsil   of  the  pbni*  and  do  the 
p«rt  of  the  work  m  the  Celtnbr  In 
Cd/t  plant   at  Yorktown,  Ind    At 
Ri^ttll^ettt^(  at  m'hidi  the  preliminaries  were 


For  oinmiiumtil  aad  buildtnc  par^o«eL 

We  cmll  ftttentios  to  our  modern  ftnd 
w«U  •equipped  fiotsitinc  departsaent.  £•- 
timatei  given  on  atl  kind*  of  finished 
monumentaJ    work, 

jirmnKet)  there  were  represented  tW'i  con- 
cerns each  from  Iowa*  Wisconsin  and  Min* 
nesiMa,  tn  all  seven.  It  has  been  dcnion- 
fimted  in  the  Yorktown  plant  that  it  is 
nuich  better  and  cheaper  to  make  mineral 
wool  from  limextonc  than  irom  sUg,  and 
at  YMrkt«»wti  the  bed  of  White  River  i^ 
prolific  of  Itmeftonc,  from  which  a  6nc 
quality  of  mineral  wool  tt  made. 


Limes  and  Cements 


A  number  of  V^ancuuver  men  arc  consid- 
ering I  he  csiablishnu^nt  of  a  iarg<!  cement 
plant  near  Whatcom*  Wa^h.  A  deposit  of 
limestone  is  owned  at  Siinias*  which  is  be 
lieved  lo  he  !>pecially  suited  for  cement 
makmg. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  Rockland- 
Rock  port  Lime  Company  re  elected  all  the 
€*ld  oflficcrs,  including  President  Fred.  E. 
Richards,  of  Portland,  and  Treasurci 
Josetjh  Remick,  of  Boston, 

The  BufTalo  Cement  Company  has 
amended  its  charter  so  that  it  is  authorized 
to  deal  in  real  estate. 

C,  G.  Root,  an  official  of  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Cc*mpany,  says  that  there  has  been 
nci  change  in  the  price  of  gypsum  since  that 
combine  was  formed.  The  object  is  more 
especially  to  combine  the  plaster  interests 
against  inc  encroachments  of  their  natural 
conipetiior.  lime,  and  to  endeavor,  ^o  far 
as  pos^ible.  to  eliminate  the  causes  thai 
have  compelled  the  manufacturers  of  gyp- 
sum products  lo  do  business  at  an  absolute 
krss  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  Sandusky,  O.  Portland  Cement 
Company  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $ltM*,(M>n  to  $4(m^(Hki, 

The  plain  of  the  Marquette  Ceinent  Com- 
pany, near  Ogiesby,  III.  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire  with  a  loss  of  ^i'jJWO. 

Messrs,  John  Tripp  and  Omar  Wright, 
who  are  operating  quarries  at  Belvidere. 
in.,  are  considering  the  establishment  of 
lime  kilns. 

It  is  said  that  a  cement  plant  costing 
$iI5(MMM>  will  be  estahlished  at  Livmgstun, 
Ala, 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  For 
syih  Cement  Company  lo  locate  its  con- 
templated plant   in  Detroit 

The  American  Concrete  Company  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  lo  manufeicturc  Portland  cement, 
concrete  bricks,  blocks,  hollow  blocks  and 
any  and  all  kinds  of  building  material  that 
may  be  manufactured  from  cement.  The 
incorporators  are  Cornelius  J,  Curtain, 
Newark;  Bartholomew  Jacot.  New  Yr»rk, 
and  Nathan  J,  Donaldson,  Philadelphia. 
The  crimpany  en  mm  ences  business  with 
Sl.OCK)  capitaL  with  offices  in  15  Exchange 
Place,  Jersey  City. 

A  number  of  Detroit  capitalists,  Arthur 
Pack,  Tax  Receiver  Lucking,  Homer  War- 
ren. Dr,   Duff  Stewart,  William  McGregor. 


Charles  Wright,  William  E,  Higginbotham 
and  Aid,  A I  Deimcl.  of  Detroit,  and  Justus 
S  Stearns,  of  Gnmd  Rapids,  have  pur- 
chased 4^M  acres  of  land  in  Livingsiou 
conn  I  y.  Mich.,  along  the  line  of  Ann  ArlK'r 
Railroad,  and  expect  to  erect  a  cement 
plant.  The  land  contains  a  large  dcpc*siT 
of  marl  that  can  be  used  without  dredging 

Options  have  been  secureil  on  land  at 
Smith's  Landing,  near  Catskill.  N.  V,,  and 
there  is  talk  of  establishing  a  third  crmcnt 
plant  there, 

Messrs.  C.  A,  Campbell  and  Dc  Wacle 
Brothers  have  secured  2.5i«i  acre*  of  marl 
land  in  Rosconnnon  and  Crawford  cotm- 
ties,  Mich.,  and  expect  to  establish  a  Imr^ 
cemeui  plant. 

The   Cheshire    Lime   and    Cement    Com 
pany   has   purchased   the   business    of    Far 
num    Bros.    Lime    Company    in    Cheshire. 
Mass, 

The  Colorado  Lime  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $l<>,tKK> 
capital,  by  George  S,  Meenach.  Albert  Weir» 
Isaiah  Pillman  and  A,  L    Pollard. 

Newton  B,  Hail  and  Benjamin  Gwatkin, 
of  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  have  purchased  marl 
lands  on  Sugar  l^af  Lake^  and  comeni- 
plate  the  establishment  of  a  large  cement 
plant. 

The  cement  industry  at  Akron,  N,  Y,, 
was  estalilished  as  long  ago  as  1838  by 
Jonathan  Delano.  There  are  now  three 
nulls  in  operation  at  this  village  with  a 
yearly  capacity  of  no  less  than  L252,<XK» 
barrels,  and  a  combined  storage  capacity 
of  375.000  The  plant  of  H.  L,  &  W.  C. 
Newman,  the  oldest  one  in  Akron,  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  ].(M)0  barrels.  The  firm 
ow^s  2U0  acres  of  qnarry  land*  and  in  ad- 
dition to  its  cement  business  it  operates  a 
flour  mill  with  a  capacity  of  3i)0  barrels  a 
day.  The  Akron  Cement  Works,  owned  by 
D,  N.  Lockvvood,  of  BniTalo,  has  a  capacity 
of  I /MM  I  barrels  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The 
company  controls  -71  acres  of  qnarry  land. 
The  Cummings  Akron  Cement  Works, 
the  last  to  be  established,  has  *S^7  acres  of 
qnarry  land,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
1.2(H)  barrels  of  natural  rock  cement  and 
HOO  barrels  of  Portland  cement. 

The  Maiden  Lime  Rock  Company,  of 
Bntte,  Mont.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$.*i.O(N>  by  William  Bennett.  James  R. 
Thonipson  and  Arthur  Smith. 

The    Southern    Lime   and    Supply    Coin- 
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pjiny,  a  corporation  composed  of  ihc  lead- 
ings lime  manufacturers  of  the  South,  bus 
decided  to  advance  the  price  of  lime  twenty - 
five  per  cent. 

The  Wishel  Linic  Company,  a  new  cor- 
poration of  Woodvillc,  U.,  has  organized 
by  the  election  of  the  foHowing  directors, 
M.  L.  Case,  A,  W,  Rudulph,  and  J.  W. 
Ursche),  of  BowHng  Green,  U, ;  B.  H.  Ur- 
schcl,  of  Sugar  Ridge,  and  F.  W.  Merry 
and  A.  W,  Herron,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  W.  Urschel  was  elected  president  anil 
general  manager,  and  B.  H,  Urschci  sec 
rtlary  and  treasurer. 

The  Catskill  Cement  Company  has  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  its  plant  at  Smith's 
Landing,  N,  Y,,  from  400  barrels  to  1,0()0 
barreb. 

The  Phoenix  Cement  Company  is  averag- 
ing more  than  1,000  barrels  a  day  produc- 
tion at  its  plant  at  Nazareth,  Pa.  One  day 
recently  the  company  manufactured  l»3l'> 
barrels  of  cement. 

The  new  cement  works  at  Cayuga  Lake, 
N.  Y..  has  begun  operations  with  an  initial 
production  of  about  1,000  barrels  a  day. 
The  main  office  of  the  company  is  at  Ithaca, 
with  ^f.  E.  Calkins  manager. 

The  cement  works  of  T.  Mi  lien  &  Co.,  at 
Wayland,  N.  Y.,  which  have  been  shut  down 
for  three  months,  have  resumed  operations. 

The  Chewacia  Lime  Works  will  sell  its 
extensive  property  at  Opelika,  Ala.,  con- 
sisting of  about  8.000  acres  of  fine  farming 
land.  The  rock  runs  so  deep  in  the  f|uar* 
ries  that  it  can  no  longer  be  run  at  a 
protil.  The  company  operate?,  another  plant 
at  Calcis,   Shelby  county, 

David  Haskins,  Jr.,  O,  C.  Gregory,  and 
H.  C  Trask  have  bought  the  Padlhf»rp  & 
Teets  property  near  Petoskey,  consistmg  of 
123  acres,  and  will  manufacture  lime. 

The  Acme  Cement  Plaster  Company,  of 
Chicago,  ha.s  purchased  the  Laramie  Cc* 
ment  and  Plaster  Works,  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 

The  EUi^ton  Lime  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Elliston,  Mont.,  by  W.  A. 
Walker,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  W.  T. 
Kuehn.  H.  F,  Kuchn  and  J.  M.  Kuehn,  of 
Powell  county,  Mont. 

The  Crescent  City  Cement  and  Stone 
Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Denver, 
Col,  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  by  W.  R, 
S.  T.  and  M.  S.  Kendrick,  to  operate  in 
Jefferson  county. 

A  large  new  storehouse  of  the  Helder- 
berg  Cement  Co.  at  Howes  Cave.  N.  Y., 
containing  about  25,000  barrels  of  loose  ce- 
ment, gave  way  under  the  immense  press- 
ure recently,  and  precipitated  the  cement 
on  the  Delaware  ^  Hudson  tracks. 

It  is  said  that  the  cement  plant  at  Quincy, 


Mich., '  which   has  "been   closed   f«r  over   Jk 
year,  will  be  upciied  at  once. 


The  Lime  Business  in  Maine. 

William  i .  G4>b,  of  Uie  Rockland *Rock 
port  Lime  Co.,  une  of  tlie  biggest  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  the  w^orld,  thinks  that  the  out- 
look fur  the  hme  business  the  present  sea- 
son is  unusually  good. 

*'SlecI  construction  has  etitninated  Vtmt 
to  a  large  extent,'*  Mr.  Cobb  says,  "Now- 
adays they  can*t  even  wait  for  plastering  to 
dry.  The  owner  wants  to  he  getting  rent 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  ;tnd  he 
can't  wait  for  old-fashioned  plaster  The 
rem  of  a  big  office  tmrldmg  is  too  targ:e  a 
matter  to  be  set  aside  for  a  moment,  longer 
than  is  necessary.  1  realiKcd  ibis  sharply 
not  long  ago  in  New  York  when  I  passed  a 
big  office  building  whidi  was  in  a  more  or 
Itss  congested  condition.  It  was  a  steel 
structure  ten  or  eleven  stories  high.  It 
was  to  be  a  granite  front,  the  two  lower 
stories  of  polished  stone,  the  re.st  in  the 
rough.  The  rough  stone  had  come,  but  the 
polished  blocks  for  the  lower  stories  had 
failed  to  arrive.  What  had  they  done? 
Waited?  Well^  not  much!  They  took  the 
rough  stone,  begun  at  the  third  story  and 
carried  it  up  to  the  roof,  leaving  only  th^ 
steel  skeleton  on  the  lower  floors.  It  would 
have  surprised  people  a  few  years  ago  tfl 
have  seen  solid  granite  masonry  beginning 
at  the  third  story  and  running  up  half  ai 
dozen  stones  with  as  much  confidence  as 
though  it  was  resting  on  bed-rock. 

**This  development  of  steel  structure  hus, 
of  course,  dinnnishcd  the  demand  for  lime 
but  at  the  same  lime  there  has  been  an  off- 
set in  increased  construction  in  other  linc*^ 
\vhich  has  kept  business  good  for  the 
'Maine  limebumer.' 

"This  season."  continued   Mr  Cobb,  **wc 
shall  make  a  new  move  in  the  shipment  of 
lime.     Up  to  the  present   we   have  always 
shipped  our  lime  in  cask^,  but  ibis  season  ^ 
we    are    going    to    try    the    experiment    of 
freighting  it   in  bulk,     Our    use    of    steel 
barges  makes  this  possible.    In  the  old  way»J 
with    wooden    b*»tioms,    there    would    havei 
been  trouble  right  away  had  this  heen  tried,  I 
but    in  the  steel   barges,   with   their   rubber ^ 
gaskets,  the  holds  are  air-tight  and  water' 
light.     We  see  no  reason    why   it   will   not 
work    successfully,    though    we    can    hardly 
lell  till  we  have  made  arrangements  for  th< 
discharge  and  storage  of  the  lime  in  New  j 
York  and  given  the  plan  a. trial.    If  it  works^ 
as  we  think  it  should  there  would  be  a  large 
saving  in  expense  for  barrels  and  time  in 
filling  them/' 
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DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


TWENTY  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE 

In  the  design  and  manufacture  of  Der- 
ricks has  made  the  AMERICAN 
HOIST  &  DERRICK  COMPANY  a 
specialist  in  this  line,  AMERICAN 
DERRICK  FITTINGS  arc  accepted  as 
standard  the  world  over,  and  their  rc- 
liabtlitv   is   universallv   admitted. 


American   Hoist  &   Derrick  Co, 
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An  illustrated  trade  journal  read  by 
merchants  and  workers  of  stone, 
marble,  gjanite,  and  slate,  architecta* 
builders,  sculptors,  monumental  ma- 
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and  users  of  stoneware,  ttlcs,  bridca, 
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Contracts  and  Building 


Government  Work. 

Curaberland.  Md. — The  cnntract  tor  the 
new  post  office  and  ccntrt  hou*;e  here  has 
been  awarded  to  Artliur  Cow  sill  of  Wash 
ington  at  $J>7.00iK  It  is  hoped  that  an  ad- 
ditional appropriatirjn  of  $5)i/H>0  caiT  be  se- 
cured so  that  the  bn i Id ing  can  be  construct- 
ed of  stone  instead  of  briek 

Des  Moines,  Ia,^An  approp rial  ion  of 
nhont  $5(M),0O0  is  available  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  army  post  here. 

Galveston,  Texas, — The  bids  of  the  Texas 
Portland  Cement  &  Lime  Company,  of  this 
city,  have  been  accepted  for  the  cement  to 
be  used  at  Forts  Crockett  and  San  Jacinto. 

New  Orleans.  La.— The  sum  of  $4^).n(K) 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  new  building 
for  the  naval  sution. 

Salt  Lake,  Utah, — Bids  will  be  received 
until  May  5,  at  the  office  of  the  supervising 
architect.  Washington,  for  the  construction 
of  the  United  States  court  house  and  poH 
office  here.  Plans  and  specifications  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  postmaster  here 
or  at  the  office  of  the  supervising  architect. 
Washington. 

Washington,  D,  C — The  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  completing  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  of  the  largest  stone  dry  docks 
in  the  country,  one  to  be  at  the  New  York 
and  the  other  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
They  will  cost  about  $lJ(>0.tMH>  each,  and 
will  be  capable  of  taking  in  the  largest 
ships  now  afloat  or  in  process  of  cunstrnc' 
tion.  They  will  be  similar  in  design  to  the 
big  stone  docks  now  being  constructed  at 
Boston.    Mass..  and   Portsmouth,  N.   H. 

State,  County  and  City  Buildings, 
Hospitals,  etc, 

Burlington,  la, — A  county  asylum  hnild- 
ing  will  be  erected  after  plans  by  George 
H,  Washburn. 

Grafton,  N.  D. — A  new  building  will  be 
erected  for  the  Feeble  Minded  Institution. 
It  will  be  of  light  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings and  will  cost  $*in.00O,  Plans  by 
Hancock  Bros.,  Fargo. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — The  plans  of  Archi- 
tect F.  W,  J.  Hart  have  been  accepted  for 
the  Arkansas  State  building  at  the  St.  Louis 


World's  Fair.  It  will  be  a  free  adaptation 
of  the  Renaissance  style  and  will  be  con- 
structed almost  wholly  of  Arkansas  ma- 
terial,  including  granite,  marble  and  slate. 

Livingston,  Mont. — The  city  will  ercci 
'Mft  feel  of  stone  dyke  on  the  YeUowstonc 
Riven 

Lumberton.  N.  C— Robeson  County  will 
erecl  a  $25.fXM)  jail. 

Mobile.  Ala,— The  contract  far  the  super- 
Htruclure  of  the  new  Providence  Infirmary, 
to  be  erected  by  the  Si.<^ters  of  Charity,  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Fonde  Building  Com- 
pany,  of  this  city,  at  $100,000. 

Montgomery,  Ala, — A  contract  for  the 
new  hospital  to  be  erected  by  the  Rumaii 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Chanty  has  been  award- 
ed to  Graves  &  Anderson,  of  this  city,  at 
$120,000. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. — An  administration 
bnilding  of  gray  granite  will  be  built  at  the 
State  Reformatory.  Most  of  the  work  will 
be  done  by  inmates. 

St,  Louis,  Mo.— The  Missouri  State 
building  at  the  St.  Louis  WV>rld's  Fair  will 
be  a  t)ermanent  structure  of  two  stories 
and  basement  designed  by  Director  of  Work 
Isaac  S.  Taylor.  The  foundation  will  he  of 
Missouri  granite,  the  upper  |»oriions  of  cut 
stone,  while  the  interior  will  be  finished  in 
onyx  and  marble  produced  in  the  State 
The  style  of  architecture  will  be  of  the 
French  Renaissance,  and  almost  all  of  the 
material  entering  into  its  construction  will 
be  native  to  the  Slate. 

St,  Paul,  Minn.— Bids  will  be  received 
until  October  T,  IIW,  for  the  interior  ^tonc 
and  marble  work  on  the  State  Capitol 
Bids  on  this  work  nnnl  be  accompanied  by 
a  certified  check  for  $2,500. 

St    Paul    Minn.— The   city    will   erect 
$1  (10.^^0   armory   after  plans  by   Hermann 
Kretz  &  Co, 

W^illiamsburg,  Va — The  Town  builditig 
at  the  Eastern  State  HospitaL  which  was 
recently  burned,  will  be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
$(>5.000.     Plans  by  Noland  &  Baskerville. 

ChurcheSi  Convents  and  Syna- 
gogues, 

.\ugusta,  Ga, — The  First  Baptist  Congre- 


gation already  has  $24,000  in  hand  toward 
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Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


0(iili««  »A09Lt 


AERIAL"  TRAMWAYS 


SinPLE    AND 
ECONOMICAL, 


Esttmates,  Giculars  and  Full  Particulan 
on  applicattoo* 


"DUSEDAU'S" 

Famous  Rocking  Saddle 

ENORMOUS  SAVING  IN  ROPE* 


For  Tr4inw«y». 
Addffw  ^'StooiT  RopcwAT  Depwtnmt. 


809  N.  Main  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MO*,  U.  S.  A. 

New  YcKTk  Office  and  Warehouse,  No.  S3  South  St. 
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the  erection  of  a  new  diurcli.     Kcv.  L.  M- 
Roper 

Baltimore.  Md — Si,  Paul's  Catholic  So- 
citty  will  build  a  new  church  at  Carolhie 
and  Oliver  directs.  Connected  will*  U  will 
be  a  home  for  the  St,  Francis  Sisters*  of 
sionc.  Thomas  C,  Kcnntdv  has  prepared 
plans  for  the  two  huilding'^.  which  will  cost 
about  |To,(MKL  The  Fuhou  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  will  erect  a  new  stoijc  edi* 
tice  at  a  cost  of  $2U,miU.  E.  W.  Hale, 
chuirtnan. 

Bristol,  I'cun  —  The  Stale  Street  Mctho 
disi  Society  will  erect  a  new  $1** ),<><♦>'  church. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. — St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  will  build  a  Kiplistry  of  <,tone  witb 
stone  and  marble  interior.  Plans  by  J.  C, 
M    Shirk. 

Kufaula,  Ala, — The  Methodist  Episcoiial 
Society  has  the  sum  of  $53,<XH*  in  band  for  a 
new  chtirch. 

Fairmom,  W.  Va.— St.  Pctcr*s  Catholic 
congregation  will  erect  a  new  stone  church. 
after  plans  by  Architect  Badgley,  to  cost 
about  $70,000.    Father  Bouiloti,  rector, 

Manayunk,  Pa. — The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  will  erect  a 
canopy  shrine  of  Vermont  marble, 

Norfolk,  Va. — St.  Luke's  Episcopal  con- 
gregation has  had  plans  pretiared  for  a  $2<).- 
000  parish  school. 

Orlando,  Fla. — It  i^  expected  that  St, 
Luke*s  Cathedral  to  r>e  erected  here*  will 
cost    fully  $100,0<IO. 

Richmond,  Va. — The  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  congregation  will  erect  a  new  syna- 
gogue, 

Spartanburg,  S,  C. — The  First  Baptist 
congregaiion  will  erect  a  $2I,«m)0  church, 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  desijin  for  the 
McKinlcy  Memorial  Church,  which  it  h 
proposed  to  erect  in  this  city  at  a  cost  of 
$K)0,(HH),  has  been  designed  by  Glenn  Brown. 
The  plans  call  for  a  structure  strikingly  im- 
pressive and  simple  and  immediately  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  a  memorial-  I  he  build- 
ing is  classical  in  style,  in  tbe  form  of  a 
cross,  w*ith  a  large  central  dome  surmounted 
by  a  lantern  and  four  smaller  domes  of 
the  same  character  at  the  corners.  The  en- 
trance is  through  a  portico  with  six  mas- 
sive columns,  and  there  are  also  columns  at 
the  side.  The  galleries  are  sup(H»rted  by 
cantilevers  resting  on  girders  which  run 
from  the  clustered  columns  that  form  the 
intersection  of  the  cross.  By  this  means  an 
unobstructed  view  is  given  of  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  church.  The  auditorium  is 
lighted  from  the  dome  and  fn>m  windows 
on  three  sides.  Rev.  George  Buckler  is  the 
leading  spirit  in  this  projected  tnemonal. 
Wheeling.    W-    Va.— Two   new   churches 


are  to  be  built  here,  one  for  St.  Slcphoj's 
German  Reformed  congregaiion  and  the 
other  for  St,  Stanislaus'  Polish  congrega- 
tion. Both  will  be  of  brick  and  stone,  will 
be  on  Jacob  street,  and  are  after  designs  by  1 
Giescy  St  Paris. 

Business   Buildings,   Theatres^    Ho- 
tels, Society  Halls,  Etc. 

Baltimore.    Md.-«The    Howard    National 
Bank  will  erect  a  fireproof  bank  building  at  , 
Howard   and    Fayette    streets.      Joseph    E. 
Sperry  is  preparing  plans,     It   is  proposed  1 
to  erect  an  apartment  house  for  young  meti  j 
at    a    cost   of   abuut    $400»0<KV      ElUcoti   &| 
Em  men  have  submitted  plans.     An  apart- 
ment house  seven  stones  high  and  costing  J 
about   $20<K(XK>  will  be  erected   on  the  sitcj 
of  the   Old    First    Congregational    Church,! 
North  Eutaw  street.     Ghdden  &  Myers,  ar-j 
chitecis. 

Bay  City,  Mich. — Two  large  manufactur- 
ing buildings  will  be  erected  for  the  Bay 
City  Knitting  Works  and  the  National  Mill- 
ing &  Evaporating  Co, 

Birmingham,  Ala, —  Hie  Birmingham  Ti- 
tle, Guarantee  &  Trust  Co,  are  to  build  a 
S)-story  building  costing  about  $150,000.  The| 
exterior  will  be  of  pressed  brick  and  term 
cotta,  but  there  will  be  marble  stairs  with- 
in. 

Bristob  Va. — The  Burson  Invcsimcni  Co. 
will  erect  an  $50.0tH)  builrling  here. 

BuITaIo,  N.  \\ — Tbe  Lackawanna  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  wdl  erect  AM  houses  for  its  em- 
ployees adjoining  its  new  plant  at  Stony 
plant. 

Canton,  O. — The  Novelty  iron  Works,  re- 
cently burned  with  a  loss  of  $100,000,  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once. 

Cliaritan,  la. — ^Thc  National  Bank  here 
will  put  in  a  new  marble  fronit  after  plans 
by  Proudfoot  &  Bird,  Des  Moines. 

Charlotte,  S,  C. — An  immense  enterprise 
is  now  fully  underway  al  the  Narrows  of 
tbe  Yodkiti  River,  in  Stanly  County.  This 
is  tbe  erection  of  a  great  power  plant  and  a 
dam.  More  th:m  8,000  carloads  of  stone 
will  be  ret|uiretb  The  power  house  will  be 
of  brick  and  stone  and  will  cost  about  JtiO^).- 
000;  will  be  300  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide.  It 
will  contain  machinery  costing  more  than 
$500,(K>0.  Ibe  company  was  organized  by 
special  charter  frnm  the  legislature  of  Nonh 
Carolina  and  h  capitalized  at  $UK000.D0O, 
The  main  offices  of  the  company  are  in 
Salisbur>%  N,  C, 

Chicago.  Ill— The  W.  Dallen  Mfg,  Co. 
wil!  erect  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
belt  in g  and  rubber  goods. 

Clarksburg.  W.  Va. — George  Nathan  Goff 
will  build  a  brick  and  stone  busine<is  house 
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three  stories  high,  costing  $:iU,(KH*.  Ilu- 
Goflf  M,  E.  Chapel  is  contemplating  rebuild- 
ing at  a  cost  of  $tj5,(>i1). 

Da vt upon,  Ta.^A  new  hotel  to  cost 
■$1'»0,0UU  will  be  erected  here  for  Gorman  & 
Harrison. 

Decaiur.  Ala. — The  Knights  of  Pythias 
have  accepted  plans  for  a  three-story  stone 
and  brick   temple. 

East  Downingtown,  Pa. — The  Downing- 
town  Opera  Co.  will  erect  a  new  opera 
house  of  stone,  brick  and  terra  cotta.  Plans 
by  Frank  Keisker,  14  S,  Broad  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

East  Pittsburgh.  Pa.— The  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co,  will  build  a  $200,000  re- 
taining wall  here  and  will  probably  erect  a 
large  plant  on  the  ground  just  secured. 

Lodge  Pole,  Neb.— A  hotel  building  of 
stone  is  projected  for  this  place. 

Louisville,  Ky, — An  8-story  flat  building 
of  brick  and  sionc,  costing  $:iO0j)00,  will  be 
erected  by  Weissingcr  &  Gailber,  at  Broad* 
way  and  Third  slrcct.  after  plans  by  Ken- 
neth  McDonald. 

Marietta.  O.— The  Marietta  Shoe  Co.  will 
build  a  large  addition  to  its  factory. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — George  W.  VandcrbSlt 
will  have  an  elaborate  new  facade  for  his 
residence  at  040  Fifth  avenue.  Plans  arc 
being  prepared  by  Richard  IL  Hunt. 

Paducah,  Ky. — A  project  is  on  foot  for 
the  erection  of  a  five-story  hotel,  cost- 
ing $150,00^),  at  Fifth  street  and  Broadway. 

Portsmouth,  O.— The  newly  incorporated 
Portsmouth  Pressed  Steel  Co.  will  erect  a 
plant  here. 

Richmond,  Va. — Plans  have  been  complet- 
ed by  Hodges  &  Leach  for  the  new  Hotel 
Colonial,  to  be  erected  by  Mrs.  A.  D,  At- 
kinson at  North  and  Grace  streets.  The. 
building  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $350,- 
OCh),  Nine  of  the  largest  building  firms 
in  the  country  have  been  asked  to  bid. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. — Broderick  &  Wade  are 
drawing  plans  for  a  hotel  containing  3,884 
rooms,  to  be  erected  at  the  Exposition 
grounds. 

Spokane.  Wash.  — A  $40,000  Masonic 
Temple  will  be  erected  after  plans  by  Dow 
&  Rand. 

Tampa,  Fla — W.  IL  Kcndrkk  will  erect 
an  office  building  at  Franklin  and  Lafayette 
streets,  of  pressed  brick  with  tnarble  trim- 
mings, costing  about  $40,000. 

Toledo,  O.— The  Union  Lead  &  Oil  Co. 
will  creA  a  large  lead  corroding  works 
here, 

Winston,  N.  C— The  Elks  will  build  a 
$40,(K)0  opera  house  and  home  after  plans 
by  O,  M,. Gates,  of  Greensboro. 


Bridges*      Depots      and      Railroad 
Works. 

Augusta,  Ga. — T.  O.   Brow^n  has  secured] 
the  contract  for  the  new  Union  Depot  here 
at  $140,000. 

Bristol  Va.— The  Norfolk  &  Southern 
will  erect  a  $100,000  passenger  station  here. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  Pennsylvania  Rail* 
road  will  probably  build  freight  terminals 
in  South  Buffalo  adjoining  the  plant  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

East    Haven,    Conn. — The    Town    Board. 
has  voted  to  permit  the  Tide  Water  Trap| 
Rock  Company  to  build  a  bridge  in  place 
of  the  present  dike  at  Stony  River, 

Elgin,  111. — The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  1 
is  expected  to  build  a  $oO,0<>U  passenger' 
dejiot  here, 

IVemont,  Neb.— -The  Fremont*  Elkhot^ 
&  Missouri  Railroad  will  build  a  $40,000 
station  here. 

Hartford,  Conn. — The  Common  Council 
has  adopted  resolutions  appropriating  $L- 
000,000  for  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  $7U0,CM)0  for  the  Hart- 
ford approach.  Both  propositions  will  be 
voted  upon  at  the  next  election. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.-^The  work  of  remodel* 
ing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  here  will  be- 
gin at  once. 

Horton,  Kan.^The  Chicago,  Rock  Isl- 
and &  Pacific  car  shops  here,  which  were 
burned  in  February,  are  being  rebuilt.  A 
new  boiler  shop,  00  x  liK)  feet,  will  be  added. 

Indianapolis,  Ind, — An  ordinance  is  be- 
fore the  Common  Council  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  80- ft.  stone  bridge  across  the 
White  River  at  W^ashington  street,  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000.  One  or  two  members  of  the 
council  favor  striking  out  the  requirements 
for  a  stone  bridge  so  that  a  Me  Ian  arch 
bridge  may  be  considered.  The  majority, 
however*  favor  a  stone  structure. 

Kenova,  W.  Va.— The  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern will  expend  $500,000  in  adding  a  new 
track  and  building  new  bridges  between  this 
place  and  Columbus. 

Newark.  N.  J.— The  North  Jersey  Street 
Railway  will  build  a  $400,000  power  house 
here.  The  Delaware*  Lackawanna  &  West- 
cm  has  begun- work  abolishing  grade  cross- 
ings between  Harrison  and  Roseville  ave- 
nues. 

Norwich,  N.  J. — The  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  will  build  a  new  pas* 
senger  station  here,  14G  x  40  feet  in  size. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — The  authorities  arc  in 
favor  of  a  concrete  structure  to  replace  the 
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Arch  street  bridge*  1  lie  distance  Ixlwecn 
aliutments  i^  I7t>  ft.  (J  in. 

Racine,  Wis, — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  will  build  a  utw  freight  house 
here.  Ml>  x  35  feel  in  size, 

St.  Paul.  Minn. — The  Great  Northern 
Railroad  will  build  five  large  shops  on  Dale 
street  here.  They  will  be  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, each  one  story  high,  and  will  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  machinery,  $'2oO.(KKi, 

ScraiHon,  Pa. — It  is  reported  that  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  will  en- 
large its  shop  in  this  vicinity. 

Sioux  City.  la. — The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  passenger  station  for 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  here 
has  been  awarded  to  C.  W^  Gindele  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  at  $1*20,000. 

Springfield.  O. — The  Big  Four  Railway 
will  erect  a  $75. W)  passenger  station  and 
make  other  iniprovenients  here  at  a  total 
cost   of  $500.i»00. 

South  Bend,  lud.^ — The  county  will  build 
a  concrete  arch  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  and 
a  steel  bridge  with  concrete  abutments  and 
also  an  iron  bridge  with  stone  abutments* 
the  latter  three  miles  from  Mishawaka. 
John  M.  Brown,  auditor. 

Schools,     Colleges    and     Libraries. 

Alton,  Ill.~A  high  school,  to  cost  $^13,000. 
will  be  erected  here, 

Beatrice,  Nek— A  $20.UO0  Carnegie  li- 
brary will  be  erected  here, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — The  city  is  to  have 
a  $20,^MM»  Carnegie  library. 

Birnnngham,  Ala. — Work  will  soon  begin 
on  the  $50,tK>0  Carnegie  library.  The 
Y  M.  C  A.  has  raised  $L*2.00U  for  its  new 
buildingt  and  plans  have  been  completed 
for  it. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — A  project  is  on  foot 
here  for  the  erection  of  a  Technological 
High  School. 

Boston,  Mass.— Mrs.  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton has  given  the  sum  of  $250,000  to  Har- 
vard University  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing in  memory  of  her  late  husband. 

Dothan,  Ga. — The  plans  of  Auslfieid  & 
Chapman  have  been  accepted  for  the 
$:ZO,rN>0  school,  which  is  to  be  in  Renais- 
sance style,  and  of  stone,  brick  and  terra 
cotta. 

Dowagiac,  Mich,— The  town  will  issue 
bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  high  school, 
costing  $25,000. 

Ellendale,  N.  D.— The  State  Manual 
Training  School  will  erect  a  $35,000  build- 
ing here. 

Jewell,  la. — A  new  dormitory  will  be 
erected  for  the  Swedish  Lutheran  College 
here,  after  plans  by  C,  C,  Cross  &  Sons, 
Dcs  Moines. 


Meridian.  Miss,^The  plans  of  Krause  Et 
Hutchinson  have  been  selected  for  the  new- 
$;|IUI0U  school  building. 

Monmouth,  111. — ^A  new  school,  to  cost 
^•i'l.tiOO.  will  be  erected  here, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— A  Carnegie  li- 
brary,  costing  $oO,(MjO.  is  to  be  erected  here. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. — The  Lutheran  Church, 
un  Eighih  street,  will  erect  a  parochial 
school,  after  plans  by  Wilhatn  C.  Klap- 
proth. 

Peoria,  IH. — The  new  school  building  to 
be  erected  here  will  cost  ^.OtM). 

Racine.  Wis.— A  $50,OiM>  lilirary  building 
will  be  erected  here. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  AgricuUural  and 
Mechanical  College  wdl  erect  a  tw*o-story 
memorial  hall  of  brick  and  granite, 

St,  Peter.  Minn. — Gustavus  Adolphas 
College  will  build  a  $:JO,000  auditorium. 

Springtield,  ill. — A  new^  scbonl  house  is 
to  be  erected  in  First  ward. 

Stevens  Point,  Wis.— St.  Joseph's  Acad- 
emy will  erect  a  new  three- story  buildings 
of  pressed  brick  and  cut  stone  at  a  cost  of 
$40/)0().     Charles  R.  Aldncli,  architect 

Xenia,  O.— The  Legislature  has  passed  a 
bill    that    will    permit    the    city   to    erect   a 
$J(1:000   Carnegie    library    under    the    usual  ' 
conditions. 


The  Edison  Cement  Plant. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  recently  paid  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  Edison  cement  plant, 
near  Slewartvillc,  N.  J.  Mr  Edison  hopes 
to  have  the  plant  in  operation  by  the  first 
of  June.  The  entire  plant  will  be  run  by 
electricity.  125  dynamos  having  been  in- 
stalled  for  furnishing  the  current.  The 
large  reservoir  is  now  being  filled  with 
water  pumped  from  a  nearby  creek. 

When  the  plant  is  in  operation  Mr  Edi- 
son's devices  will  enable  the  company,  it 
is  said,  to  turn  out  more  cement  than  any 
mill  of  its  size.  Emp!oyment  wt!l  be  fur- 
nished to  six  hundred  men. 


Enjoining  a  Stone  Quarry. 

Mr.  James  McCuin  is  operating  the  stone 
qiianry  of  the  Consolidated  Stone  Company 
of  Washington,  D.  C„  situated  just  across 
the  river  from  Occoquan,  Va.  Some  of 
the  residents  of  Occoquan  have  secured  an 
injunction  from  the  Circuit  Court  restrain- 
ing Mn  McCuin  from  blasting  in  the  quar- 
ries, claiming  that  stones  have  been  thrown 
into  the  village  by  the  powerful  explosions 
in  the  quarry.  They  claim  that  roofs  and 
w^induws  have  been  broken.  Stone  from 
the  quarry  is  largely  used  in  tlie  street 
improvement  in  W^ashington. 


iang  Saws,  Planers  of  Every  Description,  Rubbing 
^L  Beds,   Soft   Stone  Saws,  Jenny  Lind 
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The  American  Air  Compressor  Works 
has  been  formed  to  manufacture  air  com- 
pressors for  all  purposes,  and  furnish 
compressed  air  tools  and  appliances.  The 
offices  of  the  company  are  in  the  Havemcyer 
building,  New  York,  and  the  works  are  at 
Van  Brum  and  Summit  streets,  Brooklyn. 
Mn  William  S,  1^'airhurst  is  manager  of  the 
new  company,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Riley  treas- 
urer. Mr,  Frederick  H.  Vail  will  have 
charge  of  the  sales  department  in  the  New 
York  office. 

The  ability  of  the  American  engineer  to 
design  steel  structures  of  great  strength 
and  pleasing  architectural  eflfect  is  shown 
in  the  eight  half-tones  on  the  handsome 
souvenir  mailing  card  issued  by  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey  City, 
N,  J.  The  card  is  a  piece  of  artistic  ad- 
vertising on  the  part  of  the  company,  and 
will  prove  of  decided  interest  to  construct- 
ing engineers  and  architects,  to  whom  it 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Dixon's  Silica- 
Graphite  Paint,  which  protects  these  struc- 
tures from  corrosion,  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  south,  west  and  sea- 
coast  sections  of  the  United  States,  also  in 
Mexico,  Austral ia»  China*  Japan,  West  In- 
dies and  Philippine  I>lands»  and  has  proven 
its  protective  and  wearing  qualities  in  all 
climates. 

The  McKiernan  Drill  Co..  with  office  and 
salesrooms  at  120  Liberty  street.  New  York, 
and  works  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  has  just  secured 
from  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.»  of  New 
York,  for  their  rinc  mines  at  Franklin 
Junction,  N-  J.,  an  order  for  two  cross- 
compound  condensing  Corliss  air  compres- 
sors, of  a  capacity  of  6,534  cubic  feet  of 
free  air  per  minute  each-  The  transaction 
involves  the  sum  of  $50,000.  The  McKier- 
nan Co.  manufactures  all  styici  and  sizes 
of  air  compressors  and  rock  drills  and 
their  machinery  is  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  entire  stone  trade  of 
the  country. 

The  American  Quarry  Co.  of  Stonington 
have  secured  the  contract  to  furnish  the 
stone  for  the  State  Armory  and  Arsenal 
building  at  Springfield,  IIL  The  building  is 
to  be  all  stone  and  will  cover  a  half  block. 
This  certainly  is  a  nice  contract  for  the 
American  Quarry  Co,  It  will  be  quite  an 
advertisement  for  them.    The  people  of  old 


Lawrcnceport  certainly  have  just  cause  to 
be  proud  of  their  prospect  of  development 
in  the  stone  business.  \Vc  congratulate ^ 
them  on  their  good  fortune  and  hope  it  will 
develop  beyond  their  fondest  expectations. 
— Mitchell  Tribune, 

There  is  considerable  activity  in  the  stone 
industry   in   the  neighborhood    of    Eureka. 
Springs^  Ark.    There  are  several  companies  ] 
that  are  producing  a  high  grade  limestone,  | 
attractive   in   color,  and   somewhat    of  the 
nature  of     the   famous   Indiana  limestone,  | 
save  that  it   is  finer  in  grain.     Mr.  L.  A. 
Fearn,  of  the  Eureka  Stone  Co.,  of  Eureka 
Springs,  said  recently  to  a  reporter: 

"The  fame  of  the  water  of  the  place,  to- , 
gether   with  the   efforts   put  forth   by   the] 
Commercial    Club    to    advertise    the    town,  * 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  many  pco-  j 
pie  to  the   resort*     A  number  of    wealthy  , 
Chicago  and  New  York  capitalists  arc  erect- 
ing handsome  winter  homes  there.    A  new 
post  office,   the   finest    in   the   West,   is   in 
course  of  construction  and  every  few  days 
some  new  enterprise  is  announced. 

''Eureka  Springs  furnishes  '  the  finest 
grade  of  sandstone  that  can  be  found  in 
the  country  and  it  is  being  u?ed  largely 
for  building  purposes.  The  stone  was  first 
prominently  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
famous  Crescent  Hotel  at  Eureka  Springs, 
which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  It  was 
built  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  looks  as 
fresh  and  unimpaired  to-day  as  when  it  was 
completed." 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  trade  enjoyed 
by  the  proprietors  of  soda  fountains  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States  has  led 
to  the  installation  of  many  very  elaborate 
and  costly  outfits.  Most  of  the  finer  ones 
are  made  of  Mexican  onyx  and  cost  in  Some 
instances  as  high  as  $15,000  or  $20,000,  says 
the  "American  Exporter/*  A  $15.1X)0  SOda 
fountain  would  be  made  of  the  finest  ma- 
terial and  would  be  of  great  size.  It  might 
have  thirty  draft  tubes  and  100  syrup  cans. 
Very  beautiful  onyx  fountains  of  the  dimen- 
sions more  commonly  used,  say  with  ten 
syrups  and  three  draft  tubes,  can  be  bought 
for  from  $850  to  $1/200.  In  fact,  a  hand- 
some  onyx  fountain  can  be  bought  for  $dOO. 
But  not  everybody  wants  an  onyx  fountain. 
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There  are  yet  purchasers  who  prefer  otic  of 
marble,  A  marble  fonntain  with  onyx  trim- 
mings could  bv  had  at,  say,  $4^^0,  An  old 
style  marble  fountain  might  be  had  for 
$150. 

Fifty  years  ago  or  iherealKmts  soda  water 
was  drawn  from  a  silver  tube  rising  uut  of 
the  counter.  Then  came  the  first  visible 
soda  fountains,  small  marble  boxes,  placed 
on  the  counter.  From  these  developed 
the  elaborate  and  often  costly  fountains  of 
marble  that  preceded  tlic  onyx  fuuntain  of 
the  present.  Beautiful  and  costly  marble 
was  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  soda  foun- 
tains, but  now  the  fashion  is  onyx,  with  a 
canop)-^  or  superstructure  of  w<x)d.  Along 
with  its  great  development  in  beauty  has 
come  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
soda  fotititain's  working  parts.  The  mod- 
ern fountain  is  far  more  convenient  and 
efficient  in  operation  than  its  old-time  pre- 
decessor. 


Marble    Under    the     Chicago    City 

Farm. 

A  newspaper  dispatch  from  Chicago  says 
that  John  J.  Sloan  dreams  of  dwelling  in 
marble  halls — if  lie  remains  superintendent 
of  the  House  of  Correction  long  enough. 
He  told  Acting  Mayor  Walker  recently 
ihai  hf  had  discovered  a  quarry  of  marble 
oil  the  Bridewell  grounds  rich  enough  to 
pay  off  the  city's  entire  indebtedness, 
house  all  the  city  officials  in  marble  pal- 
aces, and  still  have  enough  left  tor  monu- 
ments  to  former  Oil  Inspector  Burke,  City 
Sealer  Quinn  and  other  heroes  of  the  Har- 
risou  atbninistration. 

The  city  owns  sixty-five  acres  of  this 
farm.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Sloan  conceived 
the  idea  of  digging  up  one  corner  of  the 
farm  and  making  it  into  brick.  At  a  depth 
ijf  thirty -two  feet  he  struck  a  stratum  of 
limestone,  Mr  Sloan's  experience  led  him 
to  suspect  that  a  bed  of  marble  lay  l>elow 
the  limestone.  Borings  recently  made 
showed  a  fine-grained  marble  of  a  superior 
(|uality  and  capable  of  a  high  polish. 


Prices  for  the  Medina  Quarries. 

The  formation  nf  the  Medina  Quarry  Co., 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  leading  quar- 
ries in  the  Medina  sandstone  district,  has 
already  been  announced.  The  new  com- 
pany takes  in  S2  quarries.  The  new  com- 
pany executed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  Ihe 
North  American  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York 
city,  for  $l;2rHj.(*0.     Most  of  the  transfers 


of  the  quarry  properties  to  the  syndtcate 
have  been  recorded  in  the  County  Clerk'* 
office  of  Orleans  County.  In  most  cases  i^ 
is  declared  that  payment  is  made  partly  in 
cash  and  partly  in  stock  of  the  eompanyJ 
The  considerations  named  in  each  deed  i^ 
$1,  but  from  the  revenue  stamps  it  caw 
seen  that  the  prices  for  the  leading 
erties  were  as  follows: 

E,  K  Fancher,  $1HMMH>:  DeGraflF  &  Rob^ 
erts.  $110,0(K):  Gilbert   Brady,  $»38JK)0;  Mt^ 
chael  Slack,  $40,5(U>;   M^H.  Phillips.  $<80.^ 
(JOO:    Mrs.  D.   L.    Goodrich.   $20,000;    Wti 
O'Brien.  $56,000;  Bernard  tl'Retlly.  $18,54)0; 
Margaret    McCarthy.    $iawO :    A     J     Mc 
Cormick.   $:io.OOO:     John     Hebner,   $4,5rM>;l 
Martin    Scankm,  $t^,500 ;   Samuel    SturakerJ 
$4,500;   Charles   Hotlrpway,  $32,500;    Hcuryl 
Roraback,  $7,500;  Chad  wick  Bros.,  $32,5(H>;1 
Henry  Gwynn,  $11,500;  Alma  S,  Keys,  $12,*1 
omV;    Thomas    Garrett.  $^,000:    Baldwin    St\ 
Hinds,  $10,000. 


The   Governor  Pingree   Monument;! 

Sculptor    Rudolph    Schwarz,   of    Indian^| 
apolis,   has    received   the   contract    for   ihc 
monumetit  to  Governor  Pingree.  which  the 
city   of   Detroit   will   erect  at  the  ciUranc 
to   Grand    Central    Park.     The   monumetij 
will   CfJiit  $12,000,  and  is  to  be  complete 
by  next  April     Mr.  Schvvar?  was  awarded 
tht    contract    over    eighteen    conij^tiiors,, 
who  exhd:>itcd  twenty*lour  models.    Among 
the  sculptors   who   competed   were    Rhine] 
Niehaiis.    Martiny,    Potter    and    BrewsieH 
The  bronxe   statue  will  be   10^    feet    high 
and    will    show    Governor    Pingrcc   seated. 
It    is    to    be    mounted    on    a    pedestal    of 
granite  that   will    rest  on  an   11   foot  base, 
22  feet  scjuare.     Mr.  Schwa rz  came  to  this 
country  from  Berlin  to  Mipervi^e  the  deco- 
rative work  on  the   Indianapolis  Soldiers' 
\!onument  for  Bruno  Schmttx. 


Getting  Out  Big  Granite  Columns, 

The  Hallowell  Granite  Works  have  bee 
unusually  busy  in  shipping  the  first  of  ih« 
immense  granite  columns  that  are  to  Iw 
used  in  the  Hall  of  Records  in  New  York 
There  are  eight  of  these  columns  in  all| 
measuritig  di}  ft.  10  in.  in  length  and  4  ft^' 
10  in.  in  diameter.  They  arc  by  far  the 
largest  lot  taken  from  the  Maine  quarries 
for  sottie  time.  Before  leaving  the  sheds 
at  the  quarries  they  are  crated  with  heavy 
planking.  In  order  to  cart  them  38  horses 
were  required,  as  well  as  a  small  army  of 
men.  The  company  has  been  extremely  for- 
tunate in  the  delicate  work  of  quarrying 
and  moving  such  monoliths. 
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GOODALE  liARDLE 


GRUSHIII8  STRENQTH 


A  •rru^  nf  cru'hiTu;  tcstt  maric  by  Rickett«  h 
lUnkf,  of  K«w  York  Cily»  fixe«  the  crushlm;  »trtngtlli 
of  tkioiUlc  911  10,010  Ibft,  to  the  square  inch— cquiif' 
almt     to     785     fofin    to    the    square     loot.      Strength 

rmtiitrh.    lain't    it' 


I  he  fun  of  It  u  "(^ioodak'"  *jvk»  aiitl  worki  <!A4ier 
than  an^  «taiiidird  Amtncan  white  btiildlnf  iit«rble. 
IfivekfkKJitiMn  will  ti»«»fe  th*ti  »Ati«fy  you  on  thi*  t>«int. 


Chester  Goodale   Marble  Co. 

6r««t  Barrlfifton,  iRa»s. 


THE  GORDON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

ST.   JOSEPH,  MO..  U.  5.  A. 


Saw  Mill 
Machinery 


WRITE    US    FOR    CATALOGUE    OF    STONE    MACHINERY. 
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Book  Reviews. 

MONOGRAPH  XL.  OF  1HE  UNITED 
STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 
Charles  D.  VValcmt,  Director,  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office. 
The  laU'st  monograph  of  ihf  United 
Stales  Geological  Snrvcy  bcar,s  too  long  and 
imposing  a  title  to  he  used  as  a  caption.  Ii 
is  **Adephagoii?  and  Clavicorn  Coleoptera 
from  the  Tertiary  Deposits  at  Florissant, 
Colorado,  With  Description  of  a  Few  Other 
Forms  and  a  Systematic  List  of  the  Non- 
Rhj-nchophorous  Tertiary  Coleoptera  of 
North  America,"  by  Samuel  Iluhhard  Scud- 
der.  This  is  a  complementary  volume  to  Mo- 
nograph XXI.  of  the  L^nited  Stales  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  which  was  issued  as  a  first  in- 
slahneni  of  the  history  of  our  fossil  Coleop- 
tera. The  volume  contains  11  plates  of 
carefully  drawn  illustrations  reproduced  by 
photogravures. 

NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
MASSACl  1 1  SETTS  HIGH  W  A  V 
COMMISSION.  Boston:  Wright  & 
Potter  Printmg  Company. 
During  the  year  1901  the  ^Massachu- 
sctts  Commission  had  available  for  the 
improve  in  em  of  the  highways  of  the 
State  the  sum  of  $5un,LMi(t,  During 
tlie  year  there  was  completed  a  lotal 
of  sixty-two  miles  of  roadt  making  a  grand 
total  of  completed  Slate  highway  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1901  of  about  358  miles.  Twenty 
additional  miles  were  laid  out  and  the  work 
is  in  virions  stages  of  progress.  While  so 
mufih  has  been  accomplisbed  under  the  sys- 
tem of  Stale  Aid.  it  does  mit  represent  all 
of  the  improved  highway  construction  in 
Massachusetts.  F'ully  fifty  towns  in  dififer- 
cnt  panv  of  the  Conmion wealth  have  made 
appro pnatic'us  and  built  macadaju  roads. 
The  roads  thus  built  by  the  town  since 
1894  and  independent  of  the  State  ro?ids 
measure  in  the  aggregate  ahout  r»(>0  miles. 
The  Comitiis^ioners  report  that  the  object 
lesson  furnisbed  by  the  State  bas  bad  its 
effect  on  the  town  and  they  are  in  most 
instances  carefully  constdenng  drainage, 
foundation  and  oiber  details  of  construction. 
The  Massachusetis  Commission  consists  of 
three  members  and  the  State  is  divided  into 
three  divisiuns*  one  of  which  is  assigned  to 
each  commissioner.  Under  this  system 
there  have  been  few  delays  and  in  the 
"small  town**  work  pariicularty  it  has  Ijeen 
possible  to  determine  the  local  conditions 
and  make  recommendstion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  and  (he  bc^t  manner  of 
doing  it  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
before  ihc  Commission  has  to  do  with  the 
presence  of  the   tracks  of  street  railways 


which  operate  on  the  State  highways.  The 
Commission  urges  the  necessity  of  placing  i 
the  approval  of  locations  lo  street  raUway*^ 
iu  the  hands  of  one  central  authority.  Mas- 
sr,chusetts  now  owns  seventeen  steam  roll- 
ers purchased  by  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion and  intended  primarily  for  the  tc»wn*J 
of  less  than    12,000  population. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OFl 
MINES.  NOVA  SCOTIA.  FOR  THE^ 
YEAR  lOOL    Halifax,  N.  S.:  Commis- 
sioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines, 
In  most  of  the  branches  of  mineral  pro^l 
duction  in  Nova  Scotia,  there  was  a  dcddedl 
increase  over  the  output  for  the  previouf] 
year.    The  amount  of  gypsum  produced  wa 
I:i5,637  tons,  as  compared  with  122,281  ton 
for  lOOO.    The  output  of  limestone  wa5  95,- 
704  tons,  as  against  50,(H)0  for  the  prcviousj 
year.     The  production  of  grindstones,  how- 
ever, shows  a  very  great  falling  off.  being 
only  315  tons,  as   against  5l.v50O  ions  fo 
1000.     U' ithin  the  past  eighteen  months  the 
Government  has  purchased  five  drills  of  dif-  ' 
fcrcnt  patterns  and  all  have  been  continu- 
fiusly  employed  since  their  arrivaL     These 
include  two  large  sized  Calyx  drills  made 
by    the    David    Calyx    Drill    Co..   of    New 
York  ;  one  steam  diamond  driU,  manufac- 
tured  by  the   Sullivan   Machinery  Co,,  of 
Chicago.  IlL,  and  two  diamond  hand -power 
drills  manufactured  by  the  same  company. 
The  inspector  reports  that  although  upward 
of  5,000  feet  of  boring  has  been  accomplish- 
ed not  a  hole  was  lost  or  had  to  be  aban- 
doned on  account  of  any  inefEciency  in  the 
machines.     The  report  gives  a  list  of  min- 
eral leases  other  ih;m  gold  in  the  province. 
These  number  more  ihau  150,  showing  the 
increased  interest  there  is  in  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  province. 


THE    ASPHALT    AND    BITUMINOUS 

ROCK   DEPOSITS   OF   THE! 

UNITED    STATES,     By   George   H. 

Eldridge.      Washington:     Qovernnient  J 

Printing  OfKce. 
This  extract  from  Part  1  of  the  Twenty- J 
stcoud  .Annual  Report  of  the  United  States] 
Geological  Survey  bas  been  issued  as  a  sep- 
arate bulletin.     The  information  presented^ 
iu  the  report  is.  in  the  main,  the  omcom« 
of    the    writer's    personal    investigation    of 
I  he  deposits.     It  is  a  general  and  compara- 
tive review  of  the  deposits  of  asphalt  and 
bituminous  rocks  in  the  L^nited  States,  with 
no  attempt  to  discuss  the  many  varieties  of 
n^aterial    from   a   chemical   standpoint    nor 
iheir  merits  for  paving  and  other  u^es.  Tlje 
work  has  been  very   thoroughly  done  and 
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LIDGERWOOD 

HOISTING  ENGINES 

Ar9  Built  to  Gauge  on  oypUCATE  PART  System. 
Quick  Delivery  Assured. 

STINDARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  DUTY. 
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LADLC  TT  A  I O)  conveying  Devices 
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ELECTRIC  HOISTS. 

Stud  tor  LilMl  Catilogut. 
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NEW  YORK. 
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NEW  ALBANY  M'FG  CO.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
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Qilmour  Double  Plate 
Stone  Planers. 

Any  Width  and  Length.    Also  Single  Plite  Mtctiines, 


Wardwell 

Double-Gang 

Channclers. 
Knobcl  Wire 

Rip  Saws. 
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Derricks, 

Power  Hoists, 
Rubbing  Beds* 
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Mr.  Elclridge  givt-s  a  careful  description  not 
oii!y  of  the  quarries  that  are  now  in  opera - 
lion  but  also  of  those  which  have  been  alian- 
doned  or  are  no  longer  worked  for  any 
rtasoiL  There  are  many  excellent  maps  and 
good  illustrations  in  the  report. 


Process  of  Making  Imitation  Marble 
From  Slate, 
The  preparation  of  slalc  to  imitate  black 
marble  is  done,  according  to  a  description 
pnblislied  some  time  ago,  by  Belgian  work- 
men in  the  following  way:  The  surfaces  of 
the  slate  are  tnade  smooth  wilh  sandstone 
to  obliterate  previous  chip  marks.  A  polish 
with  **artjficial  pumice-stone"  and  then 
with  "extremely  light  natural  pumice- 
stone*'  follows.  The  slate  is  then  dried 
and  heated,  and  treated  with  a  hot  mix- 
ture of  *'oir'  and  lampblack-  This  is  left 
for  twelve  hours,  and  the  dressing  repeat- 
ed if  necessary  till  grayness  gives  place  to 
blackness.  Further  polishing  follows  with 
«mery  and  linen  rag^.  and  then  with  "tin- 
ashes"  and  lampblack.  The  final  polish  is 
given  with  "wax"  dissolved  in  turpentine, 
applied,  left  for  some  tmie.  and  then  rubbed 
off  vigorously  with  clean  linen  rags. 


A  Zinc  City, 
**A  City  of  Zinc"  is  the  name  which  may 
appropriately  be  given  to  the  mushr«Mmi 
city  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Bt-ira.  says 
the  "London  Tablet.*'  All  the  houses,  all 
the  hotels,  and  public  buildings,  barracks, 
and  \va rehouses,  are  built  of  zinc.  So  great 
has  been  the  speculation  in  building  and 
so  urgent  the  need  for  supplying  the  in- 
habitants with  cheap  and  speedily  erected 
dwellings  that  a  city  was  built  up  in  six 
months-  Thousands  of  tons  of  zinc  from 
France,  England  and  America  supplied  the 
material.  The  unpleasant  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  aspect  of  this  zinc  town  is 
heightened  by  the  thought  I  hat  men  have 
to  dwell  in  these  houses  under  a  tropical 
heat.  Everything  in  this  strange  city  is 
under  dominion  nf  the  metal.  Even  when 
a  person  falls  ill  he  is  carried  on  a  zinc 
stretcher  to  a  hospital,  which  is  also,  of 
course,  made  of  zinc.  And  if  he  dies  he 
is  laid  to  rest  in  a  zrnc  coffin. 


To  Mark  Virginia  Battlefields, 
Steps  are  being  taken  by  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Virginia  for  the  marking  of  the 
notable  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  in 
that  State.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  of  New^ 
York   ^itv    liMv    icrrcrd  tn  pay  the  cost  of 


the    simple    monuments    that    arc    to    be 
erected.     It  is  not  proposed  to  mark  a  line 
of  battle,  but  the  most  interesting  points  m 
that  line.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
following  places  be  marked:    Salient  points 
in    the    "Bloody   Angle,"    at    Spotsylvania  i 
Court    House;    the    bivouac    of    Lee    and  J 
Jackson  on  I  he  night  before  the   battle  of  f 
Chancellorsville;  the  Plank  road  where  Lee  f 
was  led  to  the  rear  by  the  Texan s;  Lee's 
headquarters  on  the  Old  Mine  road;  Lee's 
headquarters  at   the    nattle    of    Fredericks- 
burg; Jackson's  headquarters  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg;  the  point  where  Jack- 
son died. 


A  Year's  Strikes  in  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  strikes  and  the  number  of  workpeople 
affected  by  them  which  look  place  in  the 
six  great  Continental  countries  during  1900 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same 
period; 

Work* 
people  J 
Country.  Disputes,  Affected 

United  Kingdom tm         188.S.1 

Germany L408         14l;l3i 

France 003         22*.  7'lM 

Austria   , 311  <;'M87 

Italy    '2C>P,  ^       '^ 

Sweden    h^l  '• 

Denmark —  .,,.»,        i*6  ou,*/t*6 

Further  analysis  shows  that  the  time  lost 
by  reason  of  trade  disputes  in  the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available  amounted 
to  3J53.000  days  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
;i.Tr;K(>00  days  in  France,  287.<MX)  days  in 
Italy.  ^^^2,000  days  in  Sweden.  1,136.000 
days  in  Austria  and  'i,82(K(MH>  days  in  Deit- 
nuirk. 


Classic  Dies. 

The  orders  are  sometimes  set  on  pedes* 
tals  consisting  of  a  square  shaft,  called  the 
die,  with  a  moulded  base  set  on  a  deep 
plinth.  The  die  is  surmounted  with  mould- 
ings forming  a  capital,  but  in  reality  re- 
sembling more  the  cornice  of  an  entabla- 
ture. Chambers  allows,  for  the  proportion 
of  the  die  of  the  Tuscan  pedestal.  2  modules 
24  minutes:  for  the  Doric.  S  modules  6  min- 
utes;  the  Ionic,  3  modules  18  minutes;  and 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  4  modules. 
The  bases  and  capiials  arc  respectively- 
Tuscan,  base  28  minutes,  capital  14  min- 
utes; Doric,  base  32,  and  capital  16  miii«^ 
utcs;  Tonic,  base  *M\  and  capital  18  minutes r 
and  Corinthian,  base  40,  and  capital  20 
r:inutes. 
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THE 


PULSOMETER  ^\^%"ump 

**X^^  Contractor*s  fmnd." 

OFTEN     IMITATED NEVER    EQUALED. 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 


Recent  Important  Improvements. 


Tht  Handiest,  Simplest,  iind  Most  Efficient  Steam  Pump 
for  General  Mining,  Quarryinjir,  Railroad,  Irrigating,  Drainag e« 
Coal-washing,  Tank  ftUiog,  Paper  M:ll,  Sewer  and  Bridge 
Contractors*  Purposes,  elc.»  etc. 

Muddy  or  gritty  liquids  handled  without  injury  to 'fee  Pump. 


PUUSOM&T&R  STEAM  PUMP  oO., 
SJ^-r.^'Kuur-  135  Greenwich  &l.,        -        NEW  YORK. 


j 


fcf  i  i  f  f  f  »  l-»^l-M>^-M^i^M^4-H^-»tf  ♦♦»t'fr»i-^i-^-f-M^F¥¥^¥¥^f^ 


The  Joyce-Cridland  Co. 

OA.>^XOr^,     OHIO, 


Mifiufacturers  af 


Patent  Lever, 

Screw  Hydraulle 

end 

Geared  Jacks 

for 

Stene-yard  Use 

Iltnatratad    CmUlog    frta 

Thia  la  oar  No.  ITl 
G«sr«4  Stone  Jack. 

It  U  Tcrf  powarfol,  aftd 
coaraBl«nt  In  paaaafta, 
aa  wbcD  tli«  f*ot  la  nftdir 
tha  atona  ilia  lever  worti 
lenftbwmya  of  iba  pma^- 

Wt  hata  oCtiaf*. 


Hawlcy's  Patent 
Sand  Feed 


Is  used  bv  all  the  leading  firms    . 

faster  and  ticttcr  than  any  other  sand- 
fet^.  More  ganx^  usin^  our  feetl  tlsan 
any  other.  Easily  kept  in  order.  Also 
many  gangs  working  satisfactorily 
using  crusheil  steel.  Can  give  best  of 
references.    Orders  solicited. 

&  J.  &  C  H.  HAWLEY. 

*...«J^n£hcsler,  Vt 

FRENIER'S  SAND  PUMP. 

For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for 

Sawing   Stone. 

Saws  faster,  uses  less  sand  and  water 
iJid  requires  less  power  and  repairs  th4a 
uiy  other.  Rum  only  SO  rerolutions 
per  minute,  Pajrs  for  itself  in  siJi 
months.  Send  for  foil  desert pt ton  and 
prices. 

FRERIER  &  SON,  RUTLIRD.  ij. 


Sroaa  wkcv  vritinf  to  «^v<rrtlMrft. 


FOR  QUARRYMEN,  STONE-WORKERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ARCHFTECTS 

Afnericon  Cement , $3  00 

Afictefit  Sculptyre ! ,, , 2  00 

Alphabets I  50 

ArcKitectural   Modeling  , .*.....  75 

Arciiftecls*  and  Builders*  Gutde _  5  00 

Arcliitects*  and  Byilders'  Pockettiook 4  00 

A  Theory  of  Voussoir  Arches. ;...,..,.,  75 

A  Theory  of  Arches ,.,.,,.....  75 

A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Co«istnictiOfi S  00 

Blastirig , »....  3  50 

Blasting  Rock              3  OO 

Btdstimi  and  Ouarrying - .   ..-,..  • .  * 75 

Builders'  land  Cor  tractors"  Price  Book    .,..., i  40 

Ci\ it  tiigineer*s  Pocketbook , *  * 5  00 

Compressed  Air  Production < I  00 

Compressed  Air , •  50 

Cranes  and  Machinery , . , 75 

Design  and  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams, 5  00 

Elements  of   Geology    .          ...,,.,.,.,.  4  00 

Engineers*  and  Mechanics'  Pocketbook 4  00 

Engineering  Contracts  and   Specifications *•*,*..  4  00 

E)ipeditiou»  Measurer I  60 

Explosives  and  [^plosive  Compounds 75 

European  Architecture           4  00 

Engine  Runners*  Catechism 2  00 

Gothic  Stonework I  50 

Gu  de  to  the  Determination  of  Rocks  .    ................  I  50 

ffistor>  of  Limestone  and  Marbles          6  00 

High  Masonry  Ddins ..*•.-.,. 75 

Marble  Decoration « . . .  •  ^ « . . .  i .  <^  • . .  •  • .  I  50 

Marble  and  Marble  Workers ^  *. .  I  00 

Masonry  and  Stom.;  Cutting... ..«.  I  00 

Marble   Workers  Manual , .,   -•.••,  2  00 

Modeling  in  Clay                                    , I  00 

Modern  Stone  Cutting  and  Masonry   I  50 

Mining  and  Quarrying 60 

Monumental  Designs , . . .  per  set  5  00 


Cummings 

Retllcrn 

Ames 

Richardson 

Hendricks 

Kidder 

Cain 

Allen 

Baker 

Guttmari 

Andre 

Burgoync 

Van  Nostrantl 

Traiitwine 

Saunders 

Richards 

Glynn 

Wcgniann 

LeConic 

Haswell 

Johnson 

Nasli 

Bertholet 

Sturges 

Grimshaw 

Davidson 

Jannettaz 

Burnham 

idcMiistes 

Blag  rove 

Lee 

Dob  son 

Booth 

Vago 

Biggin  8c  Siebert 

Collins 

Gall 

Spon  & 

Chamberlain's 

Jameson 

Edwards 

Beaton 

Kirk 

Gill  more 

Blag  rove 

Hyde 

Davies 

Burn 

Monckton 

Merrill 

Lnard 

Bale 

Warren 

Geikie 

Cain 

Hodgson 

Stahl 

Ciilley 

Drinker 

Nichols 

Nichols 

Cain 


Pocketbook  of  Alphabets 25 

fHirtlond  Cements I  50 

Practical  Steam  Engineers*  Guide . . . , .  2  30 

Quantities  and  Measurements ... 75 

Quarry  men  and  Contractors'  Guide  ...                              , .  3  00 

Report  on  Strength  of  Building  Stones  in  the  U.S...    .....,.,  I  00 

Shoring            .    . ,                                75 

Skew  Arches     75 

Slate  and  State  Quarrying. I  25 

Stonemason  and  Brickloyer 2  00 

Stair  Building  ... 4  00 

Stones  for  Building  and  [)ecoration 5  00 

Stone.  How  to  Get  It  and  How  to  Use  II I  00 

Stone- Working  Macliinery .,.......,  3  60 

Stereotomy:  Problems  in  Stone^Cutttng    . , .  2 


Text  Book  of  Geology 

Theory  of  Solid  and  Braced  Arches, 

The  Steet  Square  and  Its  Use  . . 

Transmission  of  Power  by  Wire  Rope 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  ConstnictkNi  of   Helicoidal   and  Obli- 
que Arches  ...,...♦ 

Tunnelling 

Tahles  of  Cubic  Measure . . , *»..,.... 

Tatiles  of  Superficial  Measure 

Voussoir  Arclies  Applied  to  Stone  BrklgeSf  etc  .   . , 


SO 
50 
75 
I  00 
75 

75 
25  00 
90 
90 
75 


Remtttsnces  moit  accompany  all  orders,  Frlci'i*  (lutit^'cl  Include  cost  of  matftns*  Order  bj  titl 
aod  mithor.  Write  jour  uame  plainly.  Remit  by  puitofflce  or  oipreiia  money-order,  draft  or  checl 
to  the  order  of 

FRANK  W,  HOYT,  45  Bfoadw^y,  N*w  Yotk, 
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Bmtmhlimh^d  1007. 


CONTRACTORS  FOR 
AIX   KINDS  OK  COT  ST0K9 


WORK, 

HUMMEL8TOWN  BROWN8TONE  CO., 

Quiirn'men  «nd  M«ouf»ctur«r«  of 

BUILDING  V  STONE,  v SAWED  .  FLAGGING  v  ANDv  TILE. 

I4#  Fkttmdtf^kta  &  Rtadimg  R.  R  TeUgrApk  and  Ewprm  addrfss,  St^wtui^m^*  Fm. 


QPECI AL  FOR  QUARRIES ! 

DIXON'S  ORAPHITE  WIRE  ROPE  PRESERVATIVE, 

PREVENTS  RUST  AND  WEAR. 

DIXON'S  PURE  FLAKE  ORAPHITE, 

THE  MOST   EFFICIENT  AND   E.VDURABLE   LUBRICANT, 

ri^Ll'}iJfY'l^5°"'^  ^"^"-  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRICIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N  J. 


McKIERNAN  DRILL  CO. 


lao  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Worht,  Dw4t,  N\  7. 


Ul«8f 


*'"^'^""'"/?ocli:  Drills 

More  efficient,  more  eeoiiotiiical,  and  constructed  of  fewer  parta 
than  any  other. 

Air  Compressors  s:.?^"""'"^*" 
Quarrying  Machinery. 

Sole  AtenU  for  EBllintDT  PATXHT  AlK  tOT. 


VV' 


v 


Cable 
Hoist- Conveyors 

L;it}  rent -Cher  17  and  Hall  Paten  es. 


UANUrACrrRED     BY 


THE  TRENTON  IRON  CO. 


TRENTON,   N.  J. 

EniEltieeri   and  Contractors  and   sots   lfc«ns«es   In 

North  America  for  the  Blelcb^rt  8jst«m  of  Wlrs 

Rops  Tramwayi.     Alao,  Wire  Ro|»s  Bqalp- 

OMnts  for  Surface  and   Undergvennd 

Bant  ass.  Etc 

Illustrated  book  utH>n  appUeatlon. 

Naw  YoiK  Ornca — C<>oper,  Hewitt  4  Co., 

17  Uurllni  Sltp. 

Ciiicju»  Orncn — n  1 4  ^QiLs.dBkic»SL  ^^oxv^^v 
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The  enterprising  business  man  takes  the  Lead- 
ing Trade  Journal  in  his  line,  and  thereby  makes 
money, n* 

^  S'  What  They  Say 

About 


Killl^ck  Browmionf  0.| 


"Could  not  do  without  it-"- 
Xiltbuck,  O. 

"  My  opinion  about  Stonb  is  that  it  ii  a  verv  valuablr 
fniigAxine»  and  T  cannot  9ce  how  stoue  men  can  do  without 
IL    Stone  is  all  righV—ii.  Stewart^  I'tctoria,  B.  C 

*•  We  think  that  Stone  is  one  of  the  finest  magazines 
published,  not  only  for  iDforniation  regarding  ^tone,  hut 
everything  in  geocnil.  and  would  not  do  without  il  for 
several  times  the  price/'—/.  C.  Boos,  Prrs,  Fomt  Grove 
{Ore:)  Stone  Co, 

**Stowe  has  been  very  interesting,  and  any  man  carr>" 
i tig  on  the  quarry  buaiuens  can  get  %  great  many  hints 
from  it:'— A.  Mtytrx^  Toronto^  Can. 

•*  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Stonf.  Think  such  a 
publicAtion  tends  to  elevate  the  "morals*  of  the  stone 
trade/*— £rf  A'.  Ktti}(ht,  President  Kankaker  Stone  and 
Ltme  Cit.^  Kankakett  Jit. 

**  Since  wc  have  been  taking  STONB,  we  have  stopned  alt 
other  trade  magazinrs  aiH  Stonr  more  than  fills  the  bill 
for  all  of  them,  and  is  much  cheat»cr/*— 7'A<r  R.  L,  Sharp 
Slont  Co. ^  Sugar  Grove,  O. 

*'  There  is  »otniiich  iti  Stonb  that  it  is  a  plea&nre  lo  con- 
tinue  my  substcription.  though  my  connection  with  the 
quarrying  of  stone  ceased  on  the  is't  of  August  last,  when 
I  sold  ray  quarry  property  to  Messis.  Church  &  Co  ,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  have  erected  a  very  large  pUitl  for 
I  he  manufacture  of  i^oda.  on  the  Detroit  river  front,  adjoin  - 
ing  the  pto|>erty  sold,  and  carry  on  the  cjuarry  bustne^is 
under  the  title  of  the  Siblcv  Quarry  Co.,  m  which  I  hold 
no  interest  of  any  sort."—/''!,  .W.  Sibtey^  Detroit,  Mich. 

*''  Inclosed  please  find  order  for  |/.oo  subscription  for 
Stowe  Bunlne»s  is  inmrovin^and  STONE  is  the  magaxtne 
for  the  stone  men." — Davtd  }  .Johmon^  Bedford,  Ind. 

"  Renewing  subscription  means  more  than  I  could  say/* 
— David  Ramsay,  Duran£o^  Co/. 

*'  1  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  journal.  It  is  filled 
with  high  claims  reacfinjf  matter  and  the  type  and  paper  arc 
perfect.**— Z>, 7,  l^Uthelm,  Canal  Futton,  O. 

'*  We  are  pleased  to  renew  our  Kubscriptiou  to  your  mag- 
azine. Kach  succeeding  number  is  better  than  the  last, 
We  place  the  numbers  as  they  arrive  in  our  reading  room, 
and  when  a  volume  is  completed,  we  bind  lud  place  in  our 
library  for  circulation  and  consultation/*— Itf^arr^j/^r  Co,^ 
Afeckanics'  Ass'nr,  Worcester,  Aiasi, 

*'  We  find  Stohb  a  very  beneficial  paper,  especially  to 
our  cut-stone  department^  and  can  recommend  it  to  all 
dealers  in  that  lint/' "Beorta  Marble  IVorkj,  Peoria^  IlL 


our  { 
deah 

Give  us  the  name  of  some  friend 

to  whom  we  may  send  a  sample  copy. 


k 


STONE. 


aw 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

j$t    mmitr    9 his    hf^img    imtm^ttd    fpr 
wmuH    tfnd    2S    rrnlj    tQ    pay    postage,    if    ttpHtt    are 


«il    kindi    of 


W 


r  super! riEcndent 

^'hly    un<Jcr*t:tni!* 

ry,     lettintc    >  w^ 

'-»  from  firiti*^  KT 

4  c*glit  lad   four  ytar»  re- 
!.'*  care  Stow*   \fAKirinc. 

j*erti»er   i»   open    for   (toiition    a» 
T  fT3tn  m  the  bud  net*,  fire  ycftrt 

rur.  1  ijac     yard.       Ann     I     ii'r.itlji  ;i1     *tonp 

^•in.     am     p09tr  ' 
ithods    of    relit  T 

«fi,Tne    work    Bfi-J,     ^ Ll,.     ..  ! 

Henry    Ker*li4w«    7i«t    St*    *fkd 

\\ff\\lLI>— A    I'o^itKin,    to   talfc   charge    of    a    »foi>c 
''      L'lr    marbtc   plant     Tv^cnly-five   ytSkTh    ejcpcricnce 

III  .|».r    .i-j    ina  ntilltng,    Tbofouibly  convcraant  with 
trx'-':  ^irtbod*   lot  developing  and  oper- 

>^>n.  and   tnillft.     Addrtti   Amencan, 


\^  not!   as   lupennteodtnt  or   fore- 

^'                                          l.r  <^r    .  .•(     *T.,n*.    ^i^fiif«etor.    hj 

»«npet«:nt  char  ire    of 

«■*»  and   r  jgh   knowl- 

♦a«    ui        ._ _  ^^    „.„.„.4.3:   also,    of 

riC    lUACJbiit  rcaa     'Next*      csre    ol 


lU. 


n  a«  ctit  ttotie  foreman,  tlior- 
J  and  famtUar  with  machinery. 
Addma   A.    M..    &IS    W.    $7tll 


HELP  WANTED. 

Advtrtintmrnn     inserted    %%    this    deparlmmt     for 
I&   cmU  m   lnt#   each    imjertion^ 


WANTED — Superintendent  to  op- 
erate ballast  plant  in  Pittsburg 
district.  Give  experience,  terms  and 
references.    Address  Geo.   S,   White, 

406  Fitzsimmons  Bldg,, 
Pn  iSBUKG,    Pa. 


ANTCD-^Dnftaman     for    intertor    marble    work 


w 


TO  iJtLL.      lU  t5L\.      lU  LXvnANUE. 
Advertis^mfnU  *mserted    im   thu   deporMmeni   for   16 
cewti  a  U%€^-M:k  interi\on, 

FOR    SALE-Nifiety    foot   ek^ 
■haped  buckeU   (IS   inehl.    r 
\mam    oil    boirea,    all    suitable    f( 


07  ttiw^I 
dxet* 


Alto, 


ooe    50    H.    P.    Stewart    er 

:on'':.K-t*>       A5l    in    good   COnd/ 


w 


dfu 


Drufn^" 


rtd  belt  hoists  double 
ry;  alao  derrick  irons 
u,     Addrrvt   ''Double 


k  GRANITE  OUARRY  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


lor    the   development    of    a 

,*tem    part    of    New    York 

Vork  Qty:  nearett  point  to 

lc«  M  acfft  cicpoMd  gmn 

ncvtls  Slid  iiirfac*  aeamt. 

great  apurB,  each  dtlFrrent 

fine  grtlned  dark  blue  to 

with  •imllar  markictgi  and 

up  tfi  ftf«t-«|iOT  liiapei  «id 

uexhatiKiblc.  beef   up-lo-date 


juilding   ttucir — iitiiform   and   warm  color,   will   quafrT 


mv  d!m*^i^tr.ii,  hrf--itt^  arnon*  the  ffrilfi.  cbipa  off 

t*  a  good  poliaJb,  wnu 

V  V  New  York  Suie 

Pbin&dd,  CofUL 


I  III-J  JL«  >KL    Wi.Xt 


Stone  Quarry  For  Sato  or  Loatt. 

'  !     under    Xtmtm    h\    the    New    York 

4T1  <>mpany,  *"  rhe  Har- 

1' I  witer*    N  1    a*    Uie 

1!.^  .  }    operated      ,  Vork   par* 

ties,  TU4  pru^Krty  contaiuft  a  tiiH  kUgc  of  grej 
granite,  also  one  of  Ane  pink  cranite.  The  lease, 
which   Ti..v   ?.'    vtif-   to   run.   tierthcr  with   mACbtiicry. 

dnll    hart,    black- 

1    outright    or    iub* 

<Uy  baaia.  tticb  pAftj 

iQ    iuiut&h     »ati>favtur>'    gu^r^nlcc    ol    his    abilily    to 

nindle  tach  a  property, 

R.  R   BROWNLEE.  Treasurer. 
New  York  and  Brewster  Graoilc  Co.,  Danbury,  Coan. 


S  Contractor's  Plant  f 

I         FOR    SALE. 


Se*fenty  five  thousand  feet  wire  rope,  good 
as  nrw.  The  tength«  of  lhc*c  ropes  will  run 
from  150  feet  up  to  1,000  fe«t  long.  The  li^ea 
are  H*  H,  S,  1.  nn<\  1^  inchr^  Iron  and 
woo.f         "     '         "  ;"cr»:    WK) 

arwr  ly^  tneli 

nre  Imcketa: 

<"au'  will 

be  \RD 

J,    K  A  N  r.,   x'jv  rrom   .>r..   *Arw    lork  I.  ity. 


5 


NORTHERrN    eNQINEERINQ    WORK5 
l»  Cli«ii*  Str*«t«  ll«tr«lt«  MIttli* 


CRANE^I 


Electric  and  Hand  Travelfng  Cranes 

i<K:o%iaiivr,  it^nuM^  and  ji«  cuAfush, 

MR  NOISI!^  -  {IICTRIC  IfOISIS  -  &4S0|iMt  HOISTS. 


Dark  Blue     ♦     ^S**^  •«>'^     '  ^»''^  Mottle^l  Rlue 
Llgbt  Btue    I     PHce  Ltet  I  Ugbt  Moitiod  Blue 

Ttie  U»t  blue  martjle  In  tbe  market  is  t\w 

ynfadrng  Blue 


from  rcuHi^iyvnnta, 

Works  eaally  aad  llfllali«a  nletly 

I  mk/9  hmxiA%9  warblv  f  rtna  %tn  tmdlnv  w«ll* 
known  qumiTl«ftf>f  Qouvemeur,  N.  T. 

R#w*«d  Htfiok.       FlnlslMid  Ifonumi^iitc. 
D*  J.  WfllTNEY,  Oauverneur.  N,  Y. 


^iK 


STONE 


-.  STONE  .-.^ 


Write  to 


SOME  QUARRYMEN  USE  POWDER 

AND  FIND  IT  PAYS. 

^^l  THERS  would  use  it,  but  are  afraid  it  will 
\ff\J  damage  the  Rock*     It   won't,  if  you 
(g^     keow   how.       Hundreds    have 
learned  that    it  is  the   Safest^ 
Speediest,  Most  Econom- 
Ical  Way  to  Quarry 

piMENSIONy^ 


THE  KNOXROCK  BLASTING  COMPANY, 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


B.  C.  &  R.  A.  TILGHMAN, 

1118  to  1126  South  nth  St.,         .         PHILADELPHIA,  PA." 

Patent  Chilled-Iron  Globules,  or 


For  Fast  Sawingf  and  Rubbing;  of  Stone. 

Original  aod  Standard  Material  of  lUis  Kind,  Warranted  Superior  to  all  Imitations  nnd  Substitute* 

Costs  ]>ss,  Cuts  Paster  and  Wears  Longer  than  Anything  Else.    A  Competitive 

Trial  with  Anything  in  Cutting  Stone  Solicited. 


SPEED,  DURABILITY.    ECONOMY.  SAVING  OF  SAW  BLADES.  REDUCTIO^ 
OF  POWER,  OVER  TEN  YEARS'  CONSTANT  USE. 

Seod  for  Orcutan    S«e  new  prices  for  1899. 

P1ea§e  raentton  StOirs  wh«ii    writing  to  sdverti»en. 


STONE. 


HSHBUBTON 
mPBBLE 


COLOR: 


Dark  grayish  purple  ground,  interlaced  with  a  net  work  of 
red  and  white  veins. 


CAIf  BE  OBTAINED  IN  BLOCKS  OF  LARGE  SIZE. 
TAKES  A  BEAUTIFUL  POLISH. 


[It  is  quarried  in  Devonshire  and  shipped  F.  O.  B. 

Bristol,  by 

ARTHUR  LEE  &  BROS.,  LTD., 

Marble  and  Granite 
Merchants  .... 


BRXSTOL, 


ENGLAND. 


PletM  BKodoo   Srowim  wba  wiitini  t«  adircttitcr*. 


A  BUYER'S  DIRECTORY 


.OF  ... 


The  Stone  Trades. 

NoTtt* — 7*A#  Jit^ay  t^dvtriiMfmtmii  t/  ik*  Jirms  menti^ntd  under  §mek  Atadifi£  tarn  hf  f^umd  r^mdiij^ 


Fi^nler  $t  Son. 
Harrison  Supply  Co. 
PltUburj  CruBhed  Steel  Oo, 

AIR  COMPRESSORS. 
McKLernQD  Drill  Co. 
Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co. 
Band  Drill  Co- 
Sal] Iran   Maebltiery  Co. 
Claytop  Air  Com  pressor  Work*. 

▲la  LIFT  PUMPS. 
Gift 7 ton  Air  Compressor  Works. 

AIR  OOISTS. 
Northern  Engineering  Works, 

BARS. 
In^ersoll-SerKeant  Drill  Co. 
Lord,   Bowler  Co. 
BuIIWan  Machlnerj  Co. 
Hand  Drill  Co. 

BLASTING    SUPPLIES. 

Aetna  Powder  Co. 

In gersoll- Sergeant  DrllJ  C«, 

Band  Drill  Co. 
BLOCKS. 

A,  Li'Hf^hi'ii  &  Son«'  nopp  Co. 

M scomber  &  Whyte  Bope  Oo. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 
BLUEaTONB. 

Genesee  Valley  Bloestone  Co. 
BOILERS. 

John  Masllii  &  Son. 
BROWNSTONE. 

Hnmtnelstown  Brownstone  Co. 
OABLEWAYS. 

8.   Florj  MfK,  Co, 

Lldg(*rwchOd  Mfg.  Co- 

Trenton  Iron  Works. 

A.  Lesebcn  ^  Sons  Bope  v^o. 

Ma  comber  &  Wbyte  Hops  Co. 
OAfiTN  BTONBL 

G,  P.  Stierwood  h.  Co. 
CARS 

Ai'tbtir   Koppel. 
COMPRESSED  AIR  SHOP  TOOLS. 

Clojton  Air  Compressor  Works. 

Thos.  H.  Dallett  A  Co. 
CHAINS,  STANDARD  AND 
SPECIAL. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
CHANNELERS. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 

Ingersotl-Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lord,    Bowler   &   Co. 

Sulllvfln  Machinery  Co, 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
COAL  MINE  HAULAGE. 

A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co, 
CONTRA CTO US'  SUPPLISS. 

A,    L'^'^''llf>II    A:    SiHJ.s'    |!rip.i    \\^ 

M acorn  be r  &  Whyte  Rope  Co. 
Arthur  Koppel. 
OONVEYORS. 
8.   riory  Mfg.  Co, 
Jeffrey  Mf^.  Co. 
A.   Leschen   &   Sons  Rope  Co. 
Macotnber  &  Wbyts  Bope  Co. 


CONVEYING  MACHINERY, 

A.  Leyr'ln»n  &  Son***  Hope  Co. 
Artliur  Koppel, 
CORE  DRILLS. 

Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

O,  P.  Preslar  Mfg.  Co. 
CORDAGE, 

A.  Leacben  &  Sons  Rope  Co. 

Mttcomber  &  Wblte  Rope  Oo. 
CRABS. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 

Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Co, 

I ngersoll^ Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

W,  H.  Anderson  &  Sons. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

F.  R.   Patch  Mfg.   Ca 
CRAXES. 

Northi^m  Enptof^^rlng  Works. 
CRUSHED   STEEL. 

Pittsburg  Crnsbed  Steel   Co. 
CHILLED  STEEL. 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
DERRICKS  AND  FITTINGS. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 

Ingeraoll'Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 

Lord.  Bowler  &  Co. 

SnlMran  Mncblnery  Co. 

F.   R.   Patch   Mfg.  Co. 

New  Albany  Mfg    Co. 

Contractors*   Plant  Mfg.   Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Gordon  Foundry  &  Machine  Oo. 

A.   Ln'srln^n  &  Suijs'   i;o|!He  Co. 
DREDGING  MACHINERY. 

A.  Leschen  h  Sons  Rope  Co. 

M  acorn  her  &  Wliyte  Rope  Co. 
ENGINES. 

John  Mas  I  In  &  Son. 

ELECTRICAL   LOCOMOTIVES. 
Arthur  KoppeL 

ELECTRIC  HOISTS. 

Northern  Engineering  Works. 
ELEVATING   MACHINERY. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
EXPLOSIVES. 

Aetna  Powder  Co, 

Ingersoll-Sergesnt  Drill  Co. 

Raod  Drill  Co. 
FEED   WATER   HEATERS. 

Lord,   Bowler  &  Co. 
FOUNDRY  EQUIPMENT. 

Arthur  Koppel. 
GASOLINE  HOISTS. 

Northern  Eiiglneerlng  Works, 
GRAPHITE   GREASE. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crnclble  Co. 

GRANITE. 
Arthur  Lee  ft  Broi. 
J.  O,  Mott  Granite  Co. 
O.  B.  Tayotor  &  Oo. 
Troy  Granite  Co. 
Svenska   Granltlndnstrl   Aktle- 

bolaget. 
Halmstads  Stenhuggerl   Aktle* 
bolag. 

GRINDSTONE  MANDRELS, 
Lord,  Bowler  &  Co. 


HEADERS. 
Llnrolo  Iron  Work*. 

HOSE. 
IngersoU-Serzesiit  Drill  Co. 
SnlllvaD  MacaLnery  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

HOISTS.  _ 

American  Hoist  ft  Derrick  Os^ 
Brown  Hoisting  MacbliterT  Q^ 
Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 
Ingeraoll-Sergeant  DriU  Co, 
Industrial  ^vorks. 
Lldgerwood   Mfg.   Co. 
Lincoln   Iron   Works. 
SulUran   Machinery   Co. 
8.   Florv   Mfg.   Co. 
Lord,  Howler  ft  Oo. 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co.  _ 

Gordon  Foondry  ft  Macbfne  0»t 
F,  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

HOISTING  ENGINES. 

Lord,  Bowler  ft  Co. 

S.  Flory  Mfg.  Co. 

Ingeraoll-Sergeant  Drill  C3oi. 

Ltdgerwood  Mfg.  Co. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

Contractors*  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

American  Hoist  A  Derrick  Cot 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Oo. 
HOISTING  ROPE. 

A.  Leech  en  A  Sona  Rope  Oo. 

Macomber  ft  Whyte  Rope  Oo. 
HORSE  POWERS. 

American  Hoist  ft  Derrick  Ctt, 

ContractorH*  Plant  Mf^.  Oo^ 

LIdgerw(M>d  Mfg.  Co. 

Lord,  Bowler  ft  Co. 

F.   R,  Patch  Mfg.   Co. 
JACKS. 

Joyce*  Crldland  ft  Co. 

W.  H.  Anderson  ft  Son. 
LARRYS. 

W.  H.  Anderson  ft  Bon. 
LATHES. 

Lincoln  Iron  Work*. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Oo. 

Gordon  Foundry  ft  MacIiJn*  0«. 
LIMESTONE, 

Bedford  Steam  Stone  Works. 

The  C.  S.   Norton  Bluestone  Co 
LOCOMOTIVE   CRANES. 

Industrial   Works, 

Amprlc/in  Hoist  ft  Derrick  COt 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  C3», 
MINING    MACHINERY. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

In  person- Sergeant  Drill  Oo. 

I/ldgt*rwood   Mfg.  Co. 

\    l/K.  htfi  v^  Sons    rt(»p^>  Co. 

Jeflfrey   Mfg.  Co. 

Gardiner   moctrle  Drill    ft   lit 
cblncry  Co. 

Mine  ft  Smelter  Supply  Co. 

Marvin  Electric  Drill  Co. 

Northern  Engineering  Works. 
MANILA    ROPB, 

A.  Lescben  ft  Sons  Boot  Oo^ 

Macomber  ft  Wbyte  Rope  O^ 
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W.  EL  Aadetwoa  ft  8oa. 

MA&BLB. 

KaftMMW  yarblv  Go. 

Hvctbcn  N.  T.  Marble  Co. 

•Mthtni  M«rbl«  Go. 

8ebwrjr«r  ft  Lie«». 

ni«  Verd-Antlqu*  Mirbi*  Co, 
'Tb»   Qeorslii    Marbtt   Co, 

i^raocr  ft  BHodlcj. 

Artbnr  Lee  ft  Bros. 

N/i  *'  kH  AkileboUget 

I  Cht"  >  Marble  Co. 

MINERS'  CA>DLB  WJCK, 
ft.  Le«cb«ii  ft  Son*  Rop«  Go. 

I         PftCKINO. 

ft*  Vtmh9B  ft  Son*  &op«  Co, 

1       PLiftK»ft& 

F,  It  Patch  Mff.  C5o. 

Ltncoln  Iron  Work*. 

B.  Fiorj  Mfr  Co. 

New  Alba&j  Mfr  Co. 
i  Oordoo  Foondnr  ft  Uachliie  Co. 

■fXot 
^BTbo 


Mft- 


_  fUMATIC  TOOIA 
XottcA.  H.  Q. 
Tbo«.lL  Dallett  ft  Oo. 

>WKB    TKAK8MI88ION 

CUINBRT, 
Uffff  Mff.  Co. 

POMPS. 
Tlio  ft.  8.  Cameron  SUaia  Pnmf) 
Works. 


lAnrsoi 

PttUOD* 


r>oU-8erfo«iit  Drttt  Co. 
iOter  iteaai  Pomp  Go. 


•nlUTao  Macbloer;  Co. 

MaaUiio. 

Eaod  DtllJ  Co. 

Oordon  Fooadry  ft  Machlno  Oo. 

PUTTY   POWDER. 
B«rrliOQ  Siipplj  CO. 
W.  H.  Aadenoa  ft  Son. 
[  Pttt^Ofw  Oroibod  Stool  Go, 
3MBTSRS. 

ometor  Stoom  Pimip  Co. 
7ftaRT  MACBINVRT, 

Bolft  ft  Doniek  Co. 
MoKlenuiD  DHU  Co. 
Now  Albanjr  Mfr  Oo. 
Oootncton'  Plant  Mfr  Go. 
1  iMtrftollSerreant  DrtUOo. 
,  taaoatHal  Worka. 

trford.  Bowler  ft  C4». 
^  •toam  Stone  Cutter  Cow 
'  €iilllTan    Machinery   Co. 
W,  R   Patch  Mff.  Co. 
mAod  Drill  Co, 
Maeaabar  ft  Wbrta  Rope  Co, 
O#i40B  FonndiT  ft  Machine  Col 
Btvwa  Bolatlnv  Macblnofy  Ob^ 
Oardloer  Drill  ft  Macbloary  Cb. 
Mlfte  ft  Smelter  Huppiv  Co. 
Marrla  Electric  DHll  Co, 
A-  Laocbaa  ft  Bona*  Rope  Co. 

Arthnr  Koppel 


noPB. 

A,  Leachen  ft  Sona  Ropo  Co, 
Macomber  ft  Whjta  Rope  Oo. 

ROCK  DRILLS, 
McKleman  Drill  Oo. 
lofferaoU'Serfeant  Drill  Oo. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
SolllTan  Machinery  Co. 
OartSiner  Drill  ft  Macblnerr  Oo. 
Mine  ft  Smelter  Soppl?  Co. 
Marrln  Klectrlc  Drllt  Co. 

ROUGE, 
Harrison  Supply  Co. 
Plttaburr  Cmabed  Stool  GOv 

RDBBJNa  BEDS. 
Lincoln  Iron  Worka* 
F,  B.  Patch  Mff.  Co. 
New  Albany  Mff,  Co. 
Lord,    Bowler   ft   Co. 
Gordon  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co. 

SAND    PUMPS. 
Frenler  ft  800. 
Gordon  Foundry  ft  Macblna  Co, 

SAND  FEED, 
Frenler  ft  Son. 

E.  J    ft  O.  U.  Hawley. 
Lloeolii  Iron  TVorka. 

F,  R,   Patch  Mff.   Co. 

SAW  GANGS, 
Lord,  Bowler  ft  Co. 
New  Albany  Mff.  Co, 
Lincoln  Iron  Work*. 
Sntllrafi  Machinery  Oo. 
r.   R.   Patch  Mff.  Co. 
Gordon  Foundry  ft  Machtoa  Oo^ 

SCREENING   MACB INERT, 
Jeffrey  Mff.   Co, 

SLATE  MACHINERY. 
8.  Flory  Mff,  Go, 
Unco  In  iron  Worka. 
F.  R.  Patch  ft  Go. 

SLATE  DEALERS. 
Chapman  Slate  Oo. 
North  Banfor  Slate  Co. 

SANDSTONE, 
Hummclntown  Brownttune  Go. 
Portage  Entry  Qnarrlea  Oo^ 
Minnesota  Saodatona  Co. 
The  Clereland  Stone  Co. 

STEAM  ENGINES. 
Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 
Inreraoll-Serifeant  Drill  OOv 
SoUlTaD  Machinery  Co. 
Rand  Drttl  co. 
r.  B.  Patch  Mff.  Co. 

8TBKL  EMERY. 
Plttabnrf  Cmahed  6te«l  Col 

STONECUTTERS*  TOOLSw 
W    H.  Anderaon  ft  Son. 

STONE      8URFAOINO      MA- 
CHINES. 
Tboa.  H-  Dallett  ft  Co. 


STONE- WORKING  MACHINERY 

Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 

K.   IL   Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Albany   Mff.  Co. 

Lor«U  Bowler  ft  Co, 

Thoa.  H.  Dallett  ft  OOw 
TACKLE  BLOCKS. 

W,  H.  Anderaon  ft  Son. 

Contractoni*  Plant  Mff.  Co. 

IngefB0ll-8erf<^ant  Drill  Oo 

A     I,*  s'  li    II   A    SrHln'    UofM>  (\X 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Macomber  ft  Whyte  Rope  Cb» 
TEAM  WAYS, 

A.  Leach  en  ft  Sona  Ropo  Go. 

Macomber  ft  Whyte  Ropo  Co. 
TRAVELERS. 

Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 

Lord,  Bowler  ft  Cxi. 

New  Albany  Mff,  Co, 

F.  R.  Patch  Mff,  Co. 
TRAVELING  CRANES. 

Lord,  Bowler  ft  Co. 

Induatrlal   Worka. 

Gordon  FouDclry  ft  Machlnt  Go 

F.  B,  Patch  Mff,  Co. 

Brown  Holatlnf  Macbloery  Oby 

Northern  Cngtnecrlnf  Worka. 
TOOLS. 

W.  U.  Anderaon  ft  Son. 
TOOTH  CHISEL  ft  CUTTING 
MACHINE. 

W.  H,  Anderaon  ft  Son. 
TRrCKH- 

Northcrn  Kngloeerlnf  Works. 
TURNTABLES, 
Arthjr   Koppel 

Northern  Enirlnccrlng  Works. 
WINCHES. 

Contractora*  Plant  Mff  Oa. 

tnferaoU-Serfeant  Drill  Co 

Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 

Snlllran  Machinery  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mff.  €0, 
WIRE  ROPE. 

American  Holat  ft  Derrick  Oa. 

Broderick  ft  Baacom  Rope  O^Ow 

Inferaoll-Serfeant  Drill  Cov 

A  Leachen  ft  Sona'  Rope  Co. 

Lldferwood  Mff.  Go. 

Snnlran  Machinery  Co. 

Trenton  Iron  Co. 

Contractors'  Plant  Mff.  Go 

Rand  DHll  Co. 

Macomber  ft  Whyte  Rope  Ob 
WIRE  ROPE  CLAMPS, 

A     f,*"*i  Immi  a  .s.*ns    It.trM'  Co. 

Macomber  ft  Whrte  Ropo  Ob» 
WIRE   ROPE  FITTINGS, 

A     L»  *i  h*  ti   St  Sotift'    U^^vf  Co. 

Macomber  ft  Whyte  Ropo  Oo. 
WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS. 

A,  I,«acbeB  ft  Sona  Rope  Oo. 

Macomber  ft  Whyte  Rope  Oo. 
WHEELBARROWS, 

W,  H.  Anderson  ft  800. 
WEDGE  LEAD. 
W.  H.  Anderaoa  ft  Sob, 


Antique   Greek   Marbles^   Cipoiiino,  rosso,  and 

Verde    Antico*     Also   Statuary   of   the    Parthenon,    and    Red-veined 
Breche  Pavonazzetto  from  the  refound  Old  Greek  Quarries, 

Farmer  &   Brindley,   London,  S.  E.,   England. 

Marble  Workers  and  Quarry  Proprietors. 


LEADING  SIATE  DEALERS 

OF   TOE    UNITED    STATES. 


WM,  PENN  A  COMPANY 

|>AU^Ka    IX    MJUL    SIXDS    OF   LAKB    HUi'KfttaB 

MUJ  4  Ofllc^:  Tower  Bay  Slip,  W.  Supertor,  Wjf 


Qhapman  slate  CO. 

Chmpmmn  Quarries* 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


T      a  VflVLlAUB  &  CO., 

*^  •  ARVONIA,  VA. 

Manufacturers  of  aii^I  Dealers  in  tJ]c 
BUCKINOHAM  VIRQINIA  PRBHIUM  SLATE. 


XJOHTH   BANGOR  SLATB  CO..         'aogor    Pa 
"^^         Miners  and  mfrs.  of  the  cti'lelbrated 

BLACK  BANGOR  ROOFING  SLATE. 

D.  F    Mar(%  Supprlntpntlent. 


I 


LEADING  MARBLE  DEALERS 

OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


OCHWBYKR  kSl  LI  ess,  Klng-of- Prussia.  P.  O. 
*^         Producers  of  Motitgomerj  Co.,  Pti. 

K",2'bPJ."""' MARBLES. 

ESattmates  on  all  kinds  of  rut  stone  work. 


ADAMS  MARBLE  CO., 
Producers  of  Building  Marbles 

auarrie*  »t  ADAMS.  MABS. 


CHARLES   EVAIM    FOWLERS 

M.  AM.  SOC.  €.  B. 

Flans  and  Sped  flea ttons  for 

Brldgei,   Butldlngt  and   Foundations. 

Bteel,  Stone  or  Timber. 

8p«daltle»— BuLfdlnffS  for  Stone  Working  and 

DerrTck  Plants. 
2406  PARK  ROW  BLDQ..  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


JAMES    B«   CORDON, 

Rt$CO£.  SULLIVAN  COUfifT.  ItlW  YORK. 

Specialist  in  Stone. 

Old  or  new  ^pjarripi  examined!,    Heporis  snd  plso 

furulalied  to  worit  quurnes  at  a  protlt. 

Terms  rc-a^omabie. 


The  Nsw  England  Brown  Stone  Co., 

CROMWELL,  Middlesex  Caunty,  Conn. 

W.  F,  Uaniiey»  Supt.  t\nd  fienh  Ma^r. 

CONNECTICUT   BROWN   STONE. 

stone  of  all  sizes  In  the  rough,  and  sawed 
8lahs  always  In  stock.  Orders  for  stone  sawed 
to  dimensions  promptly  attended  to. 


LEADING  GRANITE  DEALERS 

or  THB  UMTBD  STATBS. 


TROY  GRANIIt  CO., 

DeiiJert  in 

Silver  Westerly  Granite, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


LORD. 
BOWLEH  ' 

&nn  Faoicrl.. 

UU,  •««*  Office;  ■     -  -     r  ■     -    V. 


Green 
larble 


Office:   IM5  Manivfttt  BaUdlnf, 
AGO. 


f(.    ItBf^J     U(ul4ir.4.  ,.,««.. ,«^, 


S-FLORYMFCCOm 

BANG; 

Hoisting:  Engfi 

J     Slate  Mnchfncrv. 

Saws  I^Kb^  a 

S'isaenslon  Cablewavs  ■^K  4i 
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GREEN  MARBLE 

ORIGINAL    AND    UNIQUE,    SIMILAR    TO 

VERTE  OE  CAMPAN  IN  COLOR.   VERTE  DES  ALPES  IN  STRUCTURE. 


We  Offer  to  Architects  and   Builders   Large  Blocks 

and  Columns  of 

GREEN     MARBLE    OF    UNSURPASSED 
BEAUTY    AND    LIVELY    COLOR 

Frdin  the  Famous  Quairiea  on  the  Baltic  near  Norrkoping,  Sweden.  Thei«  quarries  were 
^pesed  in  a  amall  way  as  tong  Agt  as  1693,  and  have  been  newly  equipped  with  ImproTed 
B«lf]iiai  Mid  American  machinery, 

Tbt«tooeiaSOUND«EASYTO  WORK,  and  TAKES  A  HIGH  POLISH.  We  point  to  iU 
BM  Is  many  notable  bnUdincs*  such  as  the  National  Museum  and  the  Nordiaka  Mns^et,  at 
Stockholm,  the  Upsala  University  and  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Paiia. 

Cofieapondence  invited.     Prices  on  application. 


IHIffGBOflG.* 


NYA  MARHORBRUKS  ARflEBOUSET 

Sain  Igmi;  J.  Ringbtrg,  Nwrkoping,  SwtdM 


It,  O.  TBOKVfOlt*  PTM't. 


£.  B.  TMORKTOS,  B6C*7. 


THE   BEDFORD   STEAM   STONE    WORKS, 


QuarrymeD  slid  Whoteule  Demlerv  in 


Rou  JT^  Dtmemicm  and  Sawed. 

te  Buff  Rldt«.  Ud.    MttU  mad  Yard  M  Bedford.  Ia<L,  oa  C,  L  ft  Ut  sad  So^  lad.  Rallvaf*. 
PUaed  Moaidiaa*  sad  Turacd  B«lt»t«n. 

BEDFORD.  IND. 


THE  GEORGIA  AND  ITALIAN 

KENNESAW  M  .  PR,  re 

MARBLE  _„    ^*-^^* 

/>/v       r!NE™Nrwwt '^**"   Marble  Decorations, 
Marietta,  Georgia. 


And  Dealers  in  Sawed  and  Finished 
Monumental  Work. 


.^04 


STONE. 


EVERY    ARCHITECT 

Who  is  notacqttatnted  wltb 

Portage  ^ifaTr"" 
Sandstones 


Shouhl  sentt  for  samples  at 
once  to 


PORTAGE  ENTRY 
QUARRIES  CO. 

SOl-502  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 

New  Vorfc  Office:  No.  IS6  rifth  Avenue. 


t 


(THE   CLEVELAND 
STONE  CO. 


Largest  Produeera  of  Sandstone  In 
the  World. 


Sole  Ow&efi  of  the  Celebrated 

Berea,  onio,  Qoarries, 

And  Urgeat  operatore  of  ibe  ^reat 

Slu-e  Sasadstcaae 
Q'uiarriaa. 

Sawed  Building  Stot*.  Sawed  Flag- 
ging, Curbing.  Bridge  Stone,  Capa- 
city, 200  cars  per  day.    Correspondence 

solicited. 

GENERAL  OFFICES* 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


»8>ttm>ttttft^irfrft#^»»»m>tttt#iitttiaiHMr»# 
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I  Creole,  Cherokee,  Etowah 
#  and  Kennesaw 
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A   COMBINATION    OF    WISCONSIN    GRANITE    PRODUCERS. 


IL  have  takcti  many  occasions  to  speak  of  the  cflforts  tliat  have 
been  put  forth  to  brin^  about  consolidations  in  various  bnes 
of  stone  protUiclion,  W'e  have  entleavored  lo  show  that  con- 
s*oli(latton  was  practical  only  in  certain  cases,  where  the  field 
ot  ppKhictioii  for  a  certain  variety  of  stone  was  linrttcd  in  extent.  With  the 
fever  f<»r  combination  in  the  air  and  with  trusts  l)eing  brought  into  existence 
eirerj'  month  in  various  lines  of  business  enterprise,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
efforts  of  promoters  shonb!  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  stone  pnxhiction* 
The  consohdations  that  liave  l>een  carried  through  successfully  are  those 
of  various  granite  producers  at  (Juincy  and  at  Milford,  of  the  Hudson  River 
Blue  Stone  producers,  and  of  the  fjuarrynien  in  the  Medina  sandstone  dis- 
trict. For  some  time  efforts  liavc  Ikvu  put  forth  to  bnng  about  a  combina- 
tion among  the  granite  t[uarrymeu  of  Wisconsin,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  the 
efforts  %vould  \>c  crowned  with  success.  The  Western  Consolidation  Granite 
Company  of  Chicago  has  Ikcu  f(»rmed  to  absorb  six  granite  conipanies  in 
Wisconsin,  those  at  Berlin,  I 'tley,  Waupaca,  Montello.  Ableman  and  Devil's 
I^ke.  W,  B.  liaker.  the  principal  stockholder  of  the  Waupaca  Granite 
Ctim[any,  is  the  promoter  of  the  new  cnrpnration,  and  its  president,  Charies 
B,  Carpenter,  of  Racine,  is  vice-president,  and  Albert  N.  Eastjnan  and  John 
/,  P.  0*Delb  of  Chicago,  are  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  will 
have  its  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  will  mainlaiu  branch  offices  in  each 
town  where  a  <piarry  is  Itn^aled.  It  has  been  rejxirted  that  the  corporation 
secured  options  on  all  of  the  tjuarries  at  St,  Ooud,  Minn.,  and  Sitmx  City, 
la.,  and  on  several  of  ibe  leading  de|>osits  of  granite  in  Georgia.  These 
rumors  are  denied.  howe\'er.  ami  it  is  likely  that  the  new  corporation  will 
confine  its  efforts  to  the  production  of  Wisconsin  granite. 

There  seem  to  Ik*  man}  good  reasons  to  justify  such  a  combination  as 
this,  without  any  regard  for  the  present  enuce  for  establishing  trusts.  There 
are  no  finer  granite^  producc^l  in  this  country .  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter, 
than  can  h»e  taken  fruiu  the  \\  i  scon  sin  quarries.  Much  of  the  stone  has  n 
richness  of  color  and  a  beauty  of  marking  that  can  scarcely  be  matclied 
elsewhere.  There  are  deep  warm  reds  and  vivid  pinks  mottled  with  green, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  commoner  colors  that  are  found  in  other  localities. 
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The  stone  i^  piinicularly  tilled  for  ilio  higluT  grades  of  monumental  and 
decorative  work.  Every  stone  man  and  architect  is  familiar  with  the  rich 
effect  shown  in  General  Grant's  mausoleum  in  New  York,  which  is  made 
of  the  Montello  granite.  The  Wisconsin  quarries  would  long  ago  have 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development  had  it  not  heen  for  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities.  It  is  more  necessary  in  die  case  of  this  stone  than 
with  niMst  otliers  that  the  production  should  !je  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
with  abundant  capital.  Tlie  formation  of  the  present  corporation  will  simply 
mean  that  production  will  he  stimulated  and  that  the  quarries  will  be  handled 
in  an  entor|>rising  and  up-to-dale  manner.  The  corporation  can  in  no  sense 
be  called  a  monopoly,  as  it  takes  in  only  the  leading  quarries.  There  still 
remain  in  the  State  many  deposits  of  fine  stone  that  will  coiuinue  to  be 
worked  in  a  small  way  by  independent  producers. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    MEMORIAL    AT    SLEEPY    HOLLOW. 

IILI:-  our  American  cemeteries  are  full  of  heautiful  and  elaborate 
memorials  to  tlie  dead,  it  is  rather  strange  that  so  little  variety 
t»f  design  is  shown  in  mausoleums  and  vaults.  Most  of  these 
take  the  fonu  of  classical  temples.  This  design  is  particularly 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  yet  it  gives  a  great  degree  of  uniformity  to  our 
cemeteries.  That  a  beautiful  effect  can  l)e  produced  by  a  totally  different 
style  of  design  is  shown  by  the  illustration  we  present  herewith.  This 
represents  a  mausoleum  which  has  just  been  completed  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery,  at  Tarrytown,  X.  Y.,  for  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  extremely  striking  as  well 
as  a  very  beautiful  mortuary  struct tu-e.  Its  novelty  of  design  in  no  wise 
detracts  from  the  simplicity  and  dignity  such  a  memorial  should  pctsscss. 
It  was  built  by  the  Troy  Ciranite  Company  of  Wtrrcester,  Mass.,  the  material 
being  the  beautiful  white  granite  taken  from  the  quarries  of  the  company  at 
Troy,  N.  H.  The  size  of  the  building  on  the  ground  is  36x36  feet  and  it 
is  32  feet  high.  It  has  a  concrete  foiuidation.  The  tlome  is  entirely  of 
granite,  self-supporting,  and  the  luausolcum  contains  twelve  catacomks. 
The  catacombs,  fronts  and  walls  are  facetl  with  selected  foreign  marble. 
The  interior  of  the  dome  is  lined  with  glass  mosaic,  and  there  is  a  marble 
mosaic  floor.  The  doors  are  of  richly  wnmght  bronze.  The  entire  structure 
is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  taste  of  the  rnvner.  but  to  the  skill  and  thorough 
workmansliip  of  llie  builders. 

The  Archbold  mausoleum  is  only  one  of  a  large  luuuber  of  l>eautiful 
memorials  that  are  to  be  found  in  ibis  famous  City  of  the  Dead.  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery  is  situated  on  the  northern  ijiitskirts  of  North  Tarrytown 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  river.  It  is  in  a  territory  that  has  long  been 
settled  and  that  took  a  j)rnunuent  part  in  the  early  history  nf  the  State  and 
colony.  It  has  been  used  as  a  cemetery  for  many  generation,  and  there  are 
scores  of  gravestones  still  standing  in  a  fair  degree  of  preservation  that  were 
erected  ninre  tbnn  a  centur\  and  a  half  ago.     <  )ne  <if  the  most  striking  fea- 
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ntrcs  of  the  cemetery  is  tlie  litik-  Outch  clinrch,  jitill  uecasinnally  used  for 
worship,  that  was  erected  in  i6f>8  hy  a  ratroon  I'hilippsc,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  with  one  of  whose  descendants,  it  is  said,  General  Washington  fell 
in  love  l>eforc  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  Widow  Cnstis,  The  graves  of  the 
early  settlers  nestle  thickly  around  the  little  church.  From  the  names  that 
the  gravestones  bear  it  can  be  seen  that  a  large  |>ropf>rtion  of  them  were  of 
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the  sturdy  Dutchmen  who  foniied  the  tirst  settlement  along  the  Hudson. 

LMaiiy  of  ihe  Revolutionary  heroes  are  buried  here,  including  one  of  the 

timmurtal  trio  who  captureij  Major  Andre.     Further  away»  along  the  sides 

of  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys,  are  the  more  pretentious  memorials  of  the 

Iter  day  inhahitatits  of  this  section.     Within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  of 

Ihe  cemetery  are  the  estates  anci  country  residences  of  a  greater  number  of 

millionaires  than  can  probably  be  found  within  any  territory  of  equal  site 

in  the  United  States,     Many  (if  these  people  have  erected  costly  memorials 

in  this  beautiful  spot. 

To  all  lovers  of  American  literature  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  Near  the  crest  of  a  hill  directly  above  the  little  church  is 
a  large  plot  shut  in  by  a  thick  hedge.  It  is  almost  completely  filled  with 
stimple  marble  headstones.  One  of  these  that  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
plot*  and  that  is  a  trifle  larger  and  more  elaborate  than  the  others,  bears  the 
simple  inscription  "Washington  ir\ing/*  together  with  the  date  of  his  birth 
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and  death.  Through  the  entire  Eiighsli-speaking  world  the  genius  of  Irvmg 
has  made  this  territory  famous.  His  old  home,  Sminy  Side,  is  Imt  a  few 
miles  away. 

Sleepy  Hollow  is  a  fertile, and  pleasant  valley  running  hack  between 
steep  hills  for  several  miles  from  the  river.  The  cemetery  which  hears  tiie 
name  lies  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley.  Through  this  resting  place 
of  the  dead  runs  the  Pocantico  River,  which  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
cemetery  issues  from  an  imuR'use  and  massive  arched  masonry  viaduct  which 
carries  the  Croton  aL[ueiluct  over  the  stream.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
cemetery  near  the  entrance  is  an  old  mill  pond  and  clam  and  a  dismantled 
mill,  which  hgure  so  prominently  hi  Irving-'s  *'Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow/* 
It  will  he  remembered  that  when  Ichaliod  Crane,  the  village  schoolmaster, 
fled  in  terror  from  the  Headless  Horseman  he  crossed  the  bridge  by  the 
old  niill,  and  that  his  pursuer  disappeared  before  the  church  was  reached. 

Charming  as  is  all  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  region  to  the  lovers  of  Irving, 
it  has  uther  claims  to  ccmsideratioiu  Cpon  its  slopes  were  fought  several 
skirmishes  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  when  General  Israel  Putnam,  **01d 
Put/'  was  in  commajid.  Just  a  few  rods  aw^ay  from  the  cemetery  entrance 
is  a  heautiful  statue  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  Major  Andre  was 
captured.  After  the  English  spy's  interview  with  Benedict  Arnold  at  West 
Point,  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  to  the  liritish  Hues.  He  mistook 
his  directions*  which  were  to  take  the  second  roaxl  from  the  Hudson  River, 
which  would  have  been  comparatively  safe,  and  made  his  way  down  a  little 
creek,  still  known  as  Andre  Brook,  on  the  crest  of  Sleepy  Hollow%  until  he 
reached  the  Old  Post  Road,  now  known  as  15 road  way.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  captured,  Much  of  the  upper  part  of  Sleepy  1  h)Ilow  beytnid  the  cem- 
etery now  forms  a  p<>rtiun  of  the  immense  estate  of  John  D.  RtTckefeller. 


THE    CRYSTALLINE    ROCKS    OF    GEORGIA.* 


HE  road-building  materials  oi  the  crystalline  area  id  Cieorgia 
consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  difirite.  quartzite,  marble,  massive 
tjuartz  and  trap  rock.  The  granite  is  very  generally  distributed 
thnmghout  the  Crystalline  area,  where  it  occurs  in  the  form 
of  large  intrusive  masses  in  the  gneisses  and  schists.  These  granitic  masses 
often  cover  bnuflreds  of  acres,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Stone 
Mountain,  form  dome-shaped  masses,  having  an  elevation  of  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  Fioth  the  nniscovite  and  the  biotite 
varieties  of  granite  occur  in  the  Crystalline  area;  but  the  latter  is  much  more 
abundant.  In  texture,  these  granites  dilTer  widely.  They  varv  from  an 
exceedingly  fine-grained  homogeneous,  monumental  stone  to  a  verv  coarse- 
grained granite  or  pegmatite.  The  fine-grained  varieties  are  quite  exten- 
sively quarried  at  several  localities  in  the  State  for  building  and  monumental 
stone,  and  also  for  street-paving  purposes.  The  physical  tests,  which  have 
been  made  on  these  granites  show  that  they  have  great  strength,  antl  are 
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lieref*)rc  amotig  the  host  of  this  class  *>f  stone  tor  r«»a<l  material.  However 
it  is  not  likely  thai  they  will  ever  iKxutne  of  general  use  for  road  surfacing 
where  there  is  siieh  an  abundance  of  other  materials  of  superior  quality. 

rrnc!?5s  is  far  more  abundant  in  the  Crystalline  area  than  ^^nite ;  and. 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  much  more  suitable  for  road  matenaL  The  giicissc** 
arc  divided  mineraJogically  into  two  welUkfiown  varieties^  namely,  the  Irui 
gneiss*  made  up  of  (|uartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  an<l  the  hornblende  gneiss 
which  contains,  in  addition  to  these  minerals,  hornblentle  as  an  essential  con 
stitucnt.  Hornblende  gneiss  is  generally  superior  to  the  true  gneiss  for  road 
piiqK>ses.  on  account  of  its  finer  texture  and  greater  toughness.     It  occurs. 
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in  places,  throughout  Nonli  iict»r|^ia.  whrrc  it  is  lonnd  m  narrow  InJls 
underlying  the  so-called  red  lands,  rhc  great  amount  of  in>n  which  the 
rock  carries  adds  greatly  to  its  binding  quality.  This  class  of  stone  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  streets  of  Atlanta  for  inacadamizing  purposes. 
It  wears  well  and  is  usually  free  from  dust.  The  true  gneiss  makes  a  fair 
road-surfacing  material,  when  it  is  fine  grainetl  and  composed  largely  of 
^artz.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  iron  present,  its  binding 
rajwrty  is  always  inferior  to  that  of  the  hornblende  giTeiss, 

Diorite.  which  is  more  or  less  abundant  throughout  North  Georgia*  is 
a  green  or  dark-gray  rock  resembling  ver>'  closely  in  general  appearance 
both  the  hornblende  gtieiss  ami  the  hornblende  schist.     It  occurs  mostly  in 
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the  form  of  narrow  lielts  (ir  zones,  intercalated  with  the  gneisses  and  schists. 
Tlie  essential  minerals  of  tliorite  are  plagiochise  and  hornblende ;  but  there 
are  almost  invariably  other  minerals  present,  such  as  pyrite  and  magnetile. 
It  is  always  holocrystalline  and  nsually  fine  grained.  The  most  of  the  diorites 
in  Georgia,  so  far  examined  by  the  writer,  have  a  schistose  or  laminated 
strncture,  which  has  resnlted  from  pressure  in  the  process  of  mountain 
making.  This  strnctnre,  which  is  shown  hv  microscopic  examination  to  be 
due  to  the  parallel  arrangement  uf  the  iiulividnal  minerals  constituting  the 
rock,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  it  along  certain  lines  and  thereby  injure  it 
for  road  macadamizing  pnr|K)ses.  The  diorites.  when  fine  grained  and  not 
too  distinctly  lamitiatcd,  make  an  admirable  road  material,  second  only  to 
diabase.  The  toughness,  hardness  and  binding  quality  of  this  stone  are  all 
excellent.  A  large  exposure  of  this  rock  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
w^ay,  a  short  distance  west  of  Dallas;  and  also  at  many  other  places,  in  the 
Crystalline  area,  which  will  be  described  in  full  in  speaking  of  the  varieties 
of  stone  suitable  for  road  material  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

Trap  rock  is  very  generally  distrilnited  throughout  the  Crystalline  area. 
It  occurs  always  in  the  form  of  dikes,  which  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  rods.  These  dikes,  which  have  originated  from  the  filling 
up  of  fissures  by  molten  matter  forced  up  from  below,  have  a  generally 
northwest-and'Southeast  trend  and  a  tiearly  vertical  dip.  They  almost 
invariably  cut  the  gneisses  and  the  schists  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  rarely 
ever  show  any  evidence  of  shearing  or  any  crust  movement  since  their 
formation.  Geologically  speaking,  the  dikes  are  all  of  recent  origin.  They 
probably  date  from  the  Juratrias  period,  and  arc  presumably  contempora- 
neons  in  origin  witii  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  and  the  trap  dikes  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  many  of  these  larger  dikes 
furnished  surface  lava-flows  in  many  places  of  North  Georgia  during  the 
Juratrias  period.  However,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows  at  present,  there 
exists  nowhere  within  the  Crystalline  area  any  renuiant  of  such  surface  over- 
flows by  which  this  statement  can  be  verified.  This  negative  evidence,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive,  as  such  flow's  might  have  actually 
existed  during  the  Juratrias  period  and  have  since  been  entirely  removed 
by  denudation.  Prof.  I.  C.  Russell,  in  speaking  of  the  trap  dikes,  says: 
**In  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  along  the  Adantic  coast  that  was  frac- 
tured, so  as  to  admit  of  the  upward  passage  of  molten  rocks  from  beneath, 
extensive  and  deep  erosion  has  occurred,  and  only  truncated  dikes  and 
remnants  of  igneous  sheets  remain.'* 

All  the  larger  dikes  of  Georgia  so  far  exaniined  are  usually  quite 
uniform  in  thickness,  and  frequently  extend  for  many  miles  w-ith  but  few 
interruptions.  A  good  example  of  the  large  dikes  is  to  be  seen  in  a  cut  on 
the  Central  Railway  a  few  miles  east  of  Newman.  This  dike  continues  for 
about  65  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  through  Coweta.  Meriw^ether  and 
Talbot  counties,  finally  disappearing  beneath  the  Columbia  sands,  about 
four  miles  south  of  Talbottom,  In  this  distance  there  occur  a  number  ot 
breaks  or  interruptions,  a  mile. or  more  in  length,  which  are  due  either  to 
an  actual  discontinuity  of  the  dike  or  its  burial  beneath  the  residual  decay 
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and  schists.     Parallel  with  the 


dikes  arc 


gneisse.^ 

usually  found  one  or  more  small  dikes,  which  may  vary  from  an  inch  to 
several  feet  in  thickness.  The  rock  forming:  the  smaller  dikes  is  always 
fine  g^rained,  resemhling  very  closely  the  contact  edges  of  the  larger  dikes. 
When  the  dikes  heconie  of  large  size,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  traversing^ 
Jones  and  Jasper  cotmties.  they  frequently  form  low,  well-rounded  ridgfes 
whose  surfaces  are  covercfl  witli  hinnmerahle  rounded  bowlders,  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  in  diameter.  In  some  instances  the  largxf 
dikes  form  cataracts  or  falls  in  small  streams ;  but  this  is  not  of  common 
occurrence.  The  best  exfMisure  of  dikes  is  to  he  seen  along  the  several 
railroads  tra%'ersing  the  Crystalline  area.  Here  they  are  frequently  exposed 
in  cuts,  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  and  their  relation  to  the  gneisses 
and  schists^  together  with  their  tnode  of  weathering,  can  he  easily  st tidied. 
In  such  artificial  excavations  they  are  frequently  more  or  less  mmierous. 
At  one  point  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  near  Covington,  there  are  to  be  seen, 
in  a  distance  of  less  than  two  miles,  as  many  as  seven  dikes  in  the  various 
cuts.  The  smaller  of  these  are  so  completely'  disintegrated  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet  that  their  presence  is  not  indicated  on  the  surface  in  the  culti* 
vated  fields. 

The  rocks  forming  the  trap  dikes  of  Georgia  are  all  typical  diabase, 
consisting  of  plagioclase  and  augite,  with  a  number  of  accessary  minerals, 
the  most  common  being  olivine  and  magnetite.  These  rocks  are  of  dark 
gray  or  black  color,  usually  fine  grained  and  quite  difficult  to  break  with  a 
hammer.  As  a  road  surfacing  material  this  class  of  rocks  has  no  equal. 
Its  great  hardness  and  its  remarkable  toughness,  together  with  its  excellent 
binding  quality,  make  it  an  ideal  road-building  materiaL 

There  are  a  number  of  localities  along  the  several  railroads  of  Nortii 
Georgia  where  quarries  of  this  superior  road  material  can  be  openetl  tip 
at  a  small  cost,  and  the  stone  can  l)e  readily  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
State  for  both  street  and  mad  purposes.  The  trap  rock  of  the  State  is 
almost  unknown,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  has  had  nn  use  in  road  con- 
struction. 

Associated  w  ith  the  diorites  and  frequently  indistinguishable  from  them, 
except  by  microscopic  examination^  are  the  hornblende  schists.  These  rocks 
diflfer  from  the  diorites  minerafngically  in  that  they  have  quartz  as  a  con- 
stituent instead  of  feldspar.  They  are  very  abundant  and  quite  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  Crystalline  area.  The  hornblende  schists,  like  the 
diorites,  occur  in  the  form  of  bands  or  belts  in  the  mica  schists.  These  belts 
are  usually  narrow,  but  occasionally  they  expan<l  to  the  width  of  several 
hundred  feet.  The  rock  is  always  laminated  and  fine  grained.  The  less 
distinctly  laminated  varieties  make  a  fair  road-building  material.  These 
varieties  are  quite  tough  and  give  excellent  service  when  used  for  road  sur- 
facing. 

The  mica  schists,  wiiich  are  the  must  abun<lanl  of  all  the  Crystalline 
rocks,  are  widely  distributed.  They  consist  of  mica  and  quartz  and  are 
always  distinctly  laminated,  which  renders  them  practically  unfit  for  roa*! 
materiaL 
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Tlie  r|uanzites  ur  sandstones  of  the  Crystalline  area  arc  limited  to  a 
few  localities.  The  most  extensive  exposures  of  this  class  of  rocks  form  a 
chain  of  low  ridges  and  hills  extending  from  near  Karnes\ille^  Georgia,  to 
the  Alabama  State  line  by  the  way  of  Warm  Springs,  Chipley  and  Hamilton* 
These   sandstones   are   ussuallv    ihin-heddrd    and   nccasionallv    tlexihlc.      In 
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places  they  Ijceome  ijuite  c<nnpact  and  pass  into  hard  tiuartzites.  These 
rtK*ks  liavc  been  nsed  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  Mountain 
for  rnatl  matt-rial ;  hut  they  are  usually  too  friable  to  withstand  the  wear  of 
traffic,  and  hanlly  deser\^e  to  l>e  classed  among  the  road-buihling  materials* 
Similar  sandstones  or  cpiarlzites  cKCur  along  the  line  separating  the  Palcoatoic 
from  the  Crystalline  area  and  als<i  on  Graves  Mountain,  an  isolated  monad- 
nock  hx^ated  in  the  western  part  of  Lincohi  county. 

Marble  or  crystalline  limestone  occurs  in  Cherokee.  Pickens.  Gilmer 
and  1  aiinin  cnuniies,  forming  a  narrow  l>elt  along  the  Atlanta,  Knoxville 
and  Northern  R.  R.  The  stone  has  l>een  used  to  a  small  extent  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tale  for  road  purf>oses,  but  owing  to  its  coarse  grain  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  that  use. 

Quartz  |K*bbles  and  bowlders,  which  have  resulted  from  the  breaking 

down  the  quanx  veins,  are  very  common  throughout  the  Crystalline  area. 

iThev  are  so  abundant,  in  many  places,  as  to  interfere  with  the  cultivation 
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of  the  soil.  Large  quantities  of  them  have  hecn  used  on  the  railroads  for 
ballast,  and  in  a  few  places  they  have  had  a  local  use  for  road  macadani. 
They  are  poorly  suited  for  the  latter  purpose,  on  account  of  their  bnttleness 
and  their  lack  of  binding  quality.  S.  W.  McCallie. 


^^ 


GRANITE    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

'HENEVER  the  granite  situation  in  Great  Britain  is  discussed 

by  the  newspapers  of  that  country  it  is  admitted  generally  that 

the  old  quarries  which  have  long  been  worked,  especially  those 

Scotland,  have  reached  such  a  stage  that  suitable  stone  can 


in 


no  longer  be  raised  at  a  profit.  In  almost  every  instance  where 
this  athnission  has  been  made,  however,  the  writers  have  not  faded  lo  ilwell 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  still  hope  for  the  granite  consumers  in  the  British 
Isles  without  having  recourse  to  American  stotie.  All  seem  lo  fear  that  if 
an  American  invasion  of  stone  begins,  there  is  no  telling  where  it  may  end. 
There  has  hecn  a  general  prospecting  of  likely  granite  properties,  and  a  tew 
new  quarries  have  been  opened.  Some  quarries  that  prcKkiced  a  good  gracje 
of  stone  and  were  worked  in  a  small  way  years  ago.  but  that  were  abandoned 
because  of  difficulty  in  handling,  have  been  reopened.  One  such  dejxisit 
is  that  on  Lundy  Island,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Bristol  Chamiel  just 
north  of  Cornwall  This  quarry  was  closed  tuany  years  ago  liecause  of  a 
lack  of  suital)le  anchorage  where  vessels  could  be  loaded.  Modern  ingenuity 
has  solved  this  difficulty,  however,  and  a  cableway,  running  directly  from 
the  quarry  to  a  dolphin  in  deep  water,  has  heen  installed.  Inasmuch  as 
the  shortage  in  granite  in  England  has  been  in  all  forms  of  tlie  stone»  even 
to  rough  stone  for  heavy  masonry  and  paving  blocks,  this  has  given  a  stimu- 
lus for  the  opening  of  quarries  that  did  not  even  promise  to  yield  a  high 
grade  of  building  stone. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  plans  for  the  widening  of  London 
Bridge  it  was  said  that  the  stone  used  in  the  work  would  come  from  this 
country.  Owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the  work  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  wouki  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single  structure  more  intimately  idmtified 
with  English  life  than  London  Bridge,  the  announcement  that  Elaine  granite 
vvoukl  be  used  created  something  of  a  sensation.  American  granite  pro- 
ducers are  not  to  have  this  signal  triumph,  however.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  use  of  the  American  stone  was  actually  contemplated,  and  has  been  given 
up  because  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  liritisb  producers,  or  whether  the 
announcement  was  merely  an  unauthorized  rumor.  The  statement  is  now 
made  on  authority,  however,  that  the  stone  for  the  widening  of  the  bridge 
will  come  from  the  same  quarries  from  which  the  granite  was  originally 
taken  for  the  building  of  the  structure  seventy  years  ago.  These  are  the 
famous  Dartmoor  quarries,  which  have  been  worked  without  intermission 
fur  fully  a  century^  ^lessrs.  Petluck,  of  riymonth.  who  have  the  contract 
for  widening  the  bridge,  have  held  the  lease  of  tfic  Dartmoor  land  for 
twenty-five  years  from  Sir  Alassey  Lopes,  and  have  the  right  of  quarrying 
from  an  area  of  t,ooo  acres.     Among  tlie  many  specimens  t)\  granite  in  the 
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ciffice  of  this  magazine  the  Dartmocir  stone  is  etitircly  diffcrrctil  from  every 
^Hher.  ll  is  rather  light  gray  in  color,  but  is  not  as  uniform  as  most  of  the 
American  granites  in  its  crystallization.  Some  of  the  particles  of  quart/. 
4rc  tully  an  inch  in  size.  Tlie  stone  is  pleasing  iti  apl>earance  and  is  %*cry  hard* 
Most  of  the  Ivnglish  writers  who  have  discussed  the  situation  seem  to 
think  that  the  greatest  hope  for  resisting  the  invasion  nf  American  granites 
rests  in  the  inexhaustible  dcp<jsits  of  fine  stone  to  be  found  in  Irelantl.  As 
this  magazine  has  shown,  these  depc:>sits  have  recently  Iwen  carefully  investi- 
gated by  cxj^erienced  stone  men,  and  all  declare  that  the  granite  is  of  high 
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quality,  but  thai  the  rlifficnlties  of  transportation  seem  lo  be  insujK*rable  at 
present.  The  work  that  h  now  being  tione  in  granite  quarrying  in  Ireland 
is  shoi^n  by  an  article  in  **The  Quarry."  based  ujxin  a  study  of  Irish  indus- 
tries* recently  published  in  the  "Independent  and  Nation/*  Last  month  we 
quoted  what  the  writer  saitl  concerning  the  limestone  aufl  tnarble  industry* 
and  he  writes  as  follows  of  granite  quarr\ing: 

*'Messrs,  Charles  Fwcn  &  Sons,  a  firm  established  some  20  years  back» 
and  carrying  on  the  business  of  granite  merchants  atid  monuniental  sculjuors. 
have  their  quarries  at  Craigielea.  Uothwell,  and  their  showyard  and  offices 
at  Monaghan  street,  Xewry.  The  tlmi.  wirich  also  |)ro<iuces  {lolishing  work, 
dressed  granite  ctf  e>"ery  description,  and  many  churches  and  other  public 
buildings,  attest  the  nuTils  of  their  work  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Pav- 
if^  setts  and  street  curbing  are  also  produced  bv  them  iti  considerable  quan- 
tities and  shipped  principally  to  the  English  to\*ns,  Mr  A,  II.  Ewen.  one 
of  the  son*  of  the  late  Mr.  Cliarle*  Ewein  has  opened  quarries  at  Glenville. 
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Newry,  from  wliieh  granite  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities and  converted  inUi  monuuKntal  anil  street  work. 

"The  stone  taken  from  the  granite  quarries  of  Mr.  J>  K.  Emerson,  situ- 
ated at  Drnmcashlone,  Newry,  is  principally  used  for  monumental  work  and 
for  architectural  purposes.  It  takes  a  splendid  polish,  and  is  extensively 
manufactured  into  Celtic  crosses,  ol>eHsks,  headstones  and  plinths.  Or<lt*rs 
have  heen  executed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  stone  is 
entirely  worked  ujion  the  premises  and  polished  hy  steam  power.  Among 
many  other  commissions  was  one  for  a  very  heautiful  cross  sent  to  Wales 
and  erected  over  the  grave  of  Major  Yelvertoii,  the  hero  of  the  celebrated 
Yelverton  trial.    Mr.  Emerson  has  branch  depots  in  Lurgan  and  Banbrklge, 

*'The  stone  taken  from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Howard  &  Son, 
which  are  situated  at  Gortnaglnsh,  about  two  miles  from  Dungannon,  is  a 
nice  brown  color  and  free  from  discolorations.  These  quarries,  which  had 
been  worked  for  thirty  years  by  Mr.  Robert  Howard  and  his  father,  Mr. 
Samtiel  Howard,  and  which  had  been  closed  for  the  past  eight  years  or  so, 
have  just  been  newly  opened  by  Air,  J.  Dickson.  The  stone  is  suitable  for 
any  building  purpose.  Mr.  Dickson.  \sho  keeps  a  statT  of  stone  cutlers  at 
work,  can  exectite  any  orders  for  dressed  stone  work  or  roughly  scab- 
bled  blocks. 

"The  celebrated  Bally knockan  granite  quarries,  iu  the  County  W  icklow, 
have  supplied  the  material  used  in  the  building  of  some  of  the  first  echfices 
in  Dublin,  l»allyknockan  is  sitrated  about  six  nnles  from  Pdessinglon,  nn  the 
Dublin  and  Blessington  steam  tram  Hue.  and  is  aiipmached  by  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  Ireland.  The  cpiarries  were  opened  nearly  UX)  years  ago. 
after  the  closing  of  the  Golden  Hill  quarries,  Kilbride,  from  which  the  stone 
for  the  erection  of  tlie  Custom  House,  Rnssborough  House,  the  palatial  resi- 
dence of  the  Countess  of  Milltovvn  and  other  buildings  was  taken.  The 
pjallyknockan  quarries,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Wilham  Osborne,  of  Bally- 
kuockan  House,  are  amongst  the  finest  in  the  three  kingdoms.  St.  Audeon*s 
Church,  High  street,  Dublin,  shows  the  cafiacity  of  Mr.  Osborne's  qiiarrv 
for  producing  stones  of  huge  dimensions.  Thie  of  the  kneelers  already  deliv- 
ered there  was  over  12  tons  in  the  n»ugh,  and  will  well  repay  inspection. 
And  the  same  producing  (|ualities  also  distinguish  ilie  adjoining  quarries, 
belonging  to  Messrs,  Daniel  McEvoy  and  Joseph  Brady.  The  Ballyknockan 
granite  has  l>een  sent  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John,  Xewfonndland,  lias  been  largely  built  fn>m  it.  and  Sir  Thomas's 
buildings,  Liverpool,  \\hilst  it  has  also  found  its  way  to  France.  The  ma- 
terial for  some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  Dublin  was  supplied  from 
the  quarries,  including  all  the  railway  stations,  St.  PauFs,  Arran  quay;  the 
Mortuary,  Chapel  and  gateway.  Glasuevin.  ClonlilTe  College  Church.  Mer- 
chant's Quay  Church  and  Library,  and  many  other  bnildings,  both  public 
and  private.  In  the  provinces.  Kylemore  Castle.  Clouakilty.  Carrick-on-Suir, 
Augholiver  and  a  large  number  of  other  churches  were  built  of  Ballyknockan 
granite.  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.  R.  S..  in  writing  of  Ballyknockan  granite. 
describes  it  as  highly  suitable  for  ornamental  work,  in  aridition  to  ordinary 
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building  purposes.  The  granite  rock  in  BallykncKkan  h  composed  of  feldsijar 
quartz  and  mica,  and  occasionally  crystals  of  different  kinds  arc  found  in 
tile  stone,  the  larger  completely  enveloping  the  smaller  s|>ecimens.  On  the 
mountain  slope  over  the  qiuirriej*  there  are  some  specimens  of  «»oap-colored 
and  pepper  and  salt  patterns,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worked. 
The  quarries  give  employment  to  aliotit  200  hands,  but  this  nuinl>er  could 
be  largely  increased  if  those  occu|)ied  in  Imilthng  operations  would  ex- 
clusively patronize  the  home  production.  Tlie  whole  range  of  mountains 
from  Ballyknockan  to  Kylebcg  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  granite  of 
the  finest  quality.  On  Kylebeg  Mountain  Mr.  Patrick  Lalor  gets  a  very 
fine  granite,  and  he  is  at  present  working  for  the  Curragh  and  Kildare. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  BallynaslcH^han,  where  Mr.  Michael  Curran  has 
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his  quarry,  and  where  the  Norton  family  conducted  successful  works  for 
years.  The  extension  of  the  tram  to  those  great  quarries  would  certainly 
be  a  %-cry  desirable  and  valuable  improvement.  In  addition  to  the  large 
quarry  owners  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  there  are  also  the  Messrs, 
Freeman.  O'Briens  and  Costelloe,  who  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
trade  in  the  district, 

"The  Moor  quarries  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Campbell  &  Son,  Newry,  have 
acquired  a  very  high  reputation.  The  firm  do  a  large  trade  in  corporation 
work,  such  as  setts  and  curbs;  but  they  have  a  specialty  of  their  own  in 
supplying  the  English  and  Scotch  markets  with  monuments  polished  and 
completely  finished  ready  for  the  middleman's  show  yard.  They  are  proba* 
bly  the  only  firm  in  Ireland  doing  a  tra<le  of  that  description.  They  also 
*cnd  large  supplies  into  Dublin  and  other  centers  in  Ireland.     The  Moor 
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quarry  lias  been  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Campbell  &  Son  for  about 
sixty  years,  and  they  are  the  oldest  quarry  owners  in  Newry.  The  Moor 
quarry,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  about  80  feet 
deep  and  is  worked  on  two  floors.  The  firm  not  only  produce  the  raw 
material,  but  they  likewisse  manufacture  it  on  the  ground  into  monuments, 
building  stones  and  other  artistic  work  in  granite.  They  have  a  monumental 
works  equipped  with  a  carriage,  two  verticals,  and  a  double  lathe  for  polish- 
ing purposes,  where  they  employ  about  fifteen  men.  The  liandsome  memorial 
to  the  late  Lord  Chief  Jiislice  of  England  (Lord  Rvissell  of  Killowen), 
erected  in  tlie  new  cemetery  at  Epsom,  was  erected  by  this  firm.  This 
memorial  ta'kes  the  form  of  an  elaborately  dressed  enclosure,  with  pillars  at 
the  corners  weighing  one  ton  each,  and  the  workmanship  reflects  the  greatest 
possible  credit  on  tbe  manufacturers,  A  new  development  has  been  inau- 
gurated at  Ballv^^erran,  near  Omeath,  County  Louth,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  beautiful  dark  green  granite.  It  is  owned  by  Mr,  Alexander 
Campbell,  J.  P.,  of  Warrenpoint,  of  the  firm  of  H.  Campbell  &  Sons»  Ncwry, 
and  is  nicely  situated  on  the  mountain  side.    The  stone  presents  a  very  beauti* 
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ful   appearance   when   polished,   and   blocks   of   large   dimensions   can   be 
obtained." 

Some  months  ago  it  was  stated  in  these  columns  that  certain  Americans 
had  made  a  careful  examination  of  a  few  of  the  Irish  granite  dei>osits  and 
believed  tliat  there  was  a  great  future  for  the  industry  in  that  country.    Now 
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the  announcement  is  made  th;it  mcti  with  means  will  go  ahead  ami  develop 
prcimistng  deposits.    A  writer  in  the  lloslon  **(dobe''  says: 

*Thc>mas  Ke>ins.  of  CTiicagu,  associated  with  a  rnimber  of  other  Amrn- 
eans.  has  at  last  got  a  big  scheme  for  the  commercial  development  of  Ireland 
into  definite  fonn.  Half  a  million  «loU.irs  have  been  raised  to  begin  with 
««nd  cmiccjisions  have  been  (thiained  for  working  the  Uunegal  granite  quar- 
ries. If  the  American  market  for  this  Diuicgal  granite  comes  up  to  the 
holies  (jf  the  investors,  operati<*ns  will  be  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  effect  on  tlic  general  situation  of  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  considerable. 

"American  investors  have  l>een  keeping  an  eye  on  Ireland  for  mcjre  than 
31  year  past,  it  has  been  felt  that  English  capital  has  neglected  excellent 
opi^Kirtunities  there,  and  that  American  enterprise  might  turn  Erin's  neglected 
resources  into  good  investments,  and  incidentally  put  a  stop  to  the  steady 
ligration  which  is  Ixnh  an  cflfect  and  a  cause  of  Ireland's  iwverty. 

"Some  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  are  under  the  impression 
llut  this  undertaking  in  Donegal  is  the  beginning  of  this  promised  new  era 
for  Ireland, 

^'Kevins*  who  is  now^  the  occupier  of  *Mt.  Shannon, '  in  the  couniy  of 
Limerick,  formerly  the  residence  of  Ijord  Clare»  has  had  expert  advice  on 
the  resources  of  Donegal,  and  the  reptjrt  was  that  there  are  immense  forma- 
tions of  granite  which  for  variety  of  shade,  durability  and  general  lieauty 
excel  the  famous  products  of  Aberdeeti  antl  IVterhead.  White  granite, 
which  is  ver\*  rare,  is  a  prtnluct  of  the  Donegal  quarries,  and  there  is  also 
slate  and  marble  in  large  t)uantilies,  C'apt,  rVancis,  an  expert  nnning  etigi- 
neer  and  geologist*  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
u\Hm  whtjse  t*states  these  t|uarries  are,  has  re[><)rted  that  the  Pungloe  (West 
Donegal )  granite  embraces  every  variety  of  color  and  texture  and  adapts 
itself  to  monmnental  uses  as  well  as  deci»rative  pillars  resembling  the  famous 
l^brador/  which  is  so  much  employed  in  l^ndon  builclings, 

"ITiese  (|uarries  cover  an  area  of  100  square  miles,  and  have  hitherto 
been  little  exploited,  want  of  capital  having  been  the  great  obstacle.  What 
has  been  obtained  frimi  tliem  has  [)cen  sent  to  Aberdeen  ^>r  useil  for  IvHral 
purposes,  and  in  the  former  case  it  has  lieen  sent  lo  America  as  Al»erdeea 
gramte. 

"ITie  promoters  count  on  exporting  $250,000  worth  oi  thid  granite 
annually  to  America  at  the  rate  of  output  provided  for  by  the  present  plan 
^Tliey  ^^ill  provide  weekly  employment  to  ah«mt  200  men.     A  p*nnt  in  tli 
b>^dicate*s  favor  is  that  vessel**  from  America  rlischarging  grain  at  l^ndi^i 
derry  ofteti  have  to  return  in  ballast,  and  have  lo  buy  for  that  purpose  cla\ 
[_l^'hich  is  thrown  overboard  at   New  York.     In  conse^juence,  ship  owner* 
kould  find  it  profitalite  to  carry  granite,  instead  of  clay,  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
60  cenU  a  ton — about  the  same  rate  for  3,cxx)  miles  that  it  will  cojit  to  get 
the  granite  by  rail  from  the  quarries  to  Londonderr>' — a  distance  of   some 
25  miles. 

"It  IS  said  some  of  the  money  that  goes  into  this  new  scheme  was  orig^ 
nally  destined  for  the  much-discussed  short  steamship  route  from  Narragan 
sett  Bay  to  Berehaven.     Riclianl  Croker  s  cousin  and  namesake  was  pro- 
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motiiig  that  scheme,  which  is  now  said  to  have  been  abandoned  for  lack 
of  sufficient  backing,  Cioker  is  now  interested  in  this  Donegal  plan,  and  it 
was  he  who  enlisted  the  subscriptions  obtained  from  Tammany  men, 

"John  Redmond  and  other  leaders  of  the  Irisli  Nationalist  movcmciu 
sympathize  with  the  Donegal  scheme,  and  have  intimated  that  they  are  wihing 
to  lend  the  promoters  every  assistance. 

"Edward  McFadden,  one  of  DonegaPs  Parhamcnlary  representatives, 
said  to  the  waiter:  T  believe  the  scheme  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
that  will  benefit  Ireland  materially,  even  if  it  only  shows  to  the  world  that 
our  country  possesses  resources  capable  of  development  to  the  advantage  of 
our  people  and  the  financial  gain  of  the  investor. 

"  'Donegal  offers  exceptional  facilities  for  the  exploitation  of  its  granite 
quarries.  The  supply  is  unlimited,  and  the  beds  are  so  situated  as  to  render 
them  most  accessible.  The  Iiarbor  at  Burton  Port  is  capable  nf  receiving  ships 
of  any  tonnage,  so  that  the  cost  of  transport  betw*een  the  quarries  and  the 
harbor  would  be  infinitesimal.     Labor  would  be  exceedingly  cheap. 

'*  *Men  whose  time  wuuld  cost  in  Aberdeen  from  $6.50  to  $10  a  week 
could  be  obtained  in  Done.£[al  fur  from  $3.75  to  $5  a  week.  In  fact,  every- 
thing is  in  favor  of  working  the  quarries  successfully,  and  with  proper 
macliinery  for  polishing  purposes »  granite  superior  to  anything  Aberdeeu 
can  produce  could  be  landed  in  America  at  least  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
the  Scotch  article/" 

'*Mn  Nevins,  who  is  the  moving  spirit  in  the  present  scheme,  is  asso- 
ciated widi  Yerkes  in  his  electrical  railway  undertakings  both  in  America  and 
England,  Mr.  Nevins,  having  now  made  his  home  in  Ireland,  is  taking 
an  active  interest  in  local  affairs.  Disgusted  with  the  filthy  condition  of 
Limerick  city,  he  has  made  an  ofTer  to  the  corporation  to  pave  the  streets 
with  either  wood  or  granite,  and  to  take  as  security  for  his  capital  a  charge 
on  the  rales  to  extend  over  40  years/' 
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AMERICAN    METHODS"    IN    THE    BUILDING    TRADES. 

HE  Englisii  newspapers  still  continue  to  discuss  without  abate- 
ment uf  interest  t!ie  relative  merits  of  English  and  American 
manufacturers  and  the  methods  of  tlie  workmen  of  the  two 
countries.     A   few   writers  are   frank   enough  to   admit  that 
niacliiuery  is  capable  of  improvement,  but   most  of  them  are  free 


m  putting  the  blame  for  the  flecadence  of  manufactures  on  the  British  work- 
men. It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  luost  vigorous  defense  of  the  English 
union  workmen  that  has  appeared  recently  came  from  an  American.  This 
was  Mr.  Stewart,  in  charge  nf  ilie  ctMistructinn  of  the  great  works  of  tlie 
Westinghouse  Companv  in  Knghm<l  Mis  record  of  the  work  that  was 
done  by  the  union  bricklayers  unMer  competent  and  energetic  direction  was 
so  complete  and  detailed  that  it  carried  instant  conviction.  His  conchisions 
have  already  been  printed  in  these  cohinms.  It  is»  periiaps,  cruel  to  suggest 
that  the  logical  tleduction  from  Air,  Stewart's  experience  is  that   English 
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workmen  caii  give  i  good  account  of  themselves  \i  they  ure  under  American 
direction  and  if  our  devices  are  used  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  material 
to  them.  The  great  trotthlc  with  the  tjrdinary  English  superintendent  is 
.  he  is  utterly  lacking  in  initiative  and  \^  guided  vvhoUy  hy  precedent* 
f  A  very*  intelligent  and  wiele  awake  engineer  who  recently  came  to  this 
Siintry  went  about  with  his  notebook  in  hand  jotting  down  the  striking 
'tilings  he  saw  in  the  mechanical  and  building  line.  One  of  the  things  that 
impressed  him»  as  it  does  all  who  study  the  subject,  was  the  lightness  of 
American  machinery  and  apparatus  as  compare* I  witlt  the  Kuj^lij^h,  a  hghtncsii 
that  means  no  sacrifice  of  strength.  He  noted  this  lack  of  clumsiness  and 
heaviness  even  in  the  push  carts  of  the  street  peddlers,  or.  as  be  called  them, 
**costermongers*  barrows/'  He  watched  the  demolition  of  an  old  building, 
and  was  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  refuse  was  rcjnoved.  He 
commented  admiringly  on  the  lowering  of  old  brick  and  mortar  in  a  basket* 
tn  Hnglajid,  he  declared,  the  basket  would  be  lowered  hand  over  hatnl  Here 
a  workman  sat  with  lieiivy  gloves  on  his  hands  grasping  the  rope  and 
allowing  the  basket  to  go  with  a  run  until  the  street  level  was  reached.  It 
apparent  that  English  superintendents  and  workmen  need  to  be  stirred  up 
» think  and  act  for  themselves,  if  so  simple  a  thing  as  this  calls  out  commeju* 
In  this  country  we  always  encourage  tlie  workman  to  think  for  himself* 
nd  his  suggestions  arc  listened  to  with  attention  .ind  given  a  fair  IriaK  In 
lie  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  Middle  \Vest»  the  workmen  ar** 
incited  to  plan  better  mctliods  by  a  direct  pecuniar}'  reward  for  each  improvi 
ment  that  is  adopted  after  trial 

One  has  only  to  watch  building  operations  in  this  country  to  see  huu 
much  our  workmen  think  for  themselves  and  to  realize  how  many  improvetl 
methods,  especially  in  the  way  of  handling  material,  have  come  about 
through  their  suggestion.  The  entire  steel  work  in  a  twenty-two  story 
building  on  Broadway  was  recently  completed  in  the  marvelously  short 
space  of  time  of  five  WTcks.  If  the  men  had  been  under  one  of  the  old- 
fa^^hioned  superintendents,  who  insisted  on  doing  everything  by  rule  and 
role  and  demanded  a  well  established  precedent  for  everything,  the  time 
required  would  have  stretched  to  twice  this  iierio<l. 

A  most  striking  as  well  as  amusing  instance  of  what  might  be  callnl 
the  **Amcrican  method''  was  recently  seen  in  the  Hall  f  i  Records.  no\\ 
being  erected  in  this  city.  The  building  has  alrea'^v  reached  the  fourth 
tkor,  where  immense  ilerricks  atid  hoisting  engines  are  at  work,  A  load 
of  coal  lor  these  engines  drove  up  to  the  build*^^.  There  was  a  moment's 
hesitation  while  the  workmen  lr>oke<l  from  the  ci>al  to  the  engines  alwvc 
Then  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  the  hori^e 
was  unhitched  from  the  wagi>n.  ropes  were  passed  under  the  axles  and  tied 
jEecurely,  the  engines  were  started,  and  the  derrick  slowly  swung  the  entir- 
load  of  fuel,  wagon  and  alb  up  to  the  founh  story.  There  tlie  coal  wa^ 
dumped,  the  wagon  was  lowered  to  the  street,  the  horse  was  hitche<i  up 
once  more,  and  the  <lriver  drove  away  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  delivered 
his  load  by  a  chute  into  the  cellar.  There  was  no  danger  in  the  meth4.Hl.  for 
the  derricks  had  hem  tested  by  the  hoisting  of  a  forty-ton  column  into  place 
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a  few  minutes  before.  This  was  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  it  means  much 
as  an  iiitjication  of  national  characteristics.  The  Enghsh  writers  who 
deplore  the  fact  that  that  country  is  not  keeping  pace  with  America  in  its 
manufacluriiig:  industries,  and  who  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  blame  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  tra<le  unions,  may  well  stop  to  consi<ler  whether  much  of 
the  fault  is  not  due  to  that  curse  of  English  life,  "precedent,"  and  to  the 
conservatism  and  narrow  miiidedness  of  employers  and  superintendents. 


ARIZONA  MARBLES  AND  SOME  OTHERS- 
AIT 'RALl^V  enough  the  cUscoveries  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
far  distant  States  and  Territories  are  iu  advance  ot  the  facilities 
for  gettttig  the  prfxlucls  to  a  |jrofitable  market.  fVospectors  are 
busy  everywhere,  and  tliey  have  found  many  deposits  of  stone 
that  are  undeniably  vahiabte  for  structural  or  decorative  puqx)ses.  In  a 
few  cases  quarries  have  been  opened  in  a  small  way,  but  the  diflRctdly  and 
expense  of  getting  the  stone  to  the  market  have  s<h>3}  put  a  stop  to  operations. 
In  other  cases  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  organize  companies  to  work 
these  deposits  with  sufficient  capital  to  cotistruct  the  necessary  lines  of 
transportation.  The  ami>unt  of  money  that  must  be  expended  before  any 
afiequate  returns  can  be  expected  is  so  enormous,  however,  that  capital  is 
timid  in  seeking  the  investment.  When  either  of  these  courses  is  followed 
tile  promoter  generally  loses  heart  under  iliscouragenient,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  deposits  of  valuable  stone  are  neglected  even  after  the  mar- 
velous gn^wth  of  our  transportation  facilities  has  rendered  them  available. 
Many  instances  of  this  sort  can  be  foun<l  in  the  far  Western  and  Southwest- 
ern States.  A  striking  example  will  immediately  recur  to  many  stone  men 
in  tlxe  case  of  a  beautiful  green  marble  found  some  years  ago  in  the  far 
West.  This  is  a  genuine  marble  of  excellent  texture  and  rich  coloring,  and 
not  a  serpentine.  The  stone  was  specified  for  a  certain  building  in  Xew 
\V)rk.  and  the  people  who  were  in  charge  at  the  time  had  the  pluck  to  carry 
the  job  thniugh,  although  it  spelt  "failure"'  for  more  than  one.  The  result 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  decorated  marble  rcK»ms  in  .America,  one  that 
calls  out  most  enthusiastic  praise  from  every  one  who  sees  it.  But  tlie 
quarry  is  no  longer  operated,  and  this  exquisite  marble  is  out  of  the  market. 
h'or  years  it  has  been  known  that  there  were  in  Colorado  deposits  or 
marble  of  rich  an<l  brilliant  color.  It  is  true  that  the  marble  is  not  as  sound 
as  manv  other  deposits,  but  if  it  w^ere  available,  by  reason  of  tran.sportaiio!i 
facilities,  enough  blocks  of  suitable  size  could  he  obtained  to  make  the  quar- 
rying of  it  a  paying  venture.  In  the  office  of  this  magazine  are  sanifdcs  of 
Colorado  marble  in  die  richest  red.  yellow,  fawn  and  chocolate  colors.  They 
are  all  handsomely  veined  and  mottled  and  take  the  highest  polish.  They 
would  be  admirably  suited  for  decorative  purptjses.  b'ur  years  efforts  have 
Ijeen  made  to  develop  the  quarries,  but  the  original  proprietors  lost  courage 
and  desisted  from  their  attempts.  Year  by  year,  however,  the  railroads  have 
gone  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  de|x>sits.  and  il  is  certain  that  the  time  will 
soon  be  ripe  for  putting  these  beautiful  marbles  on  the  market.    There  is 
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also  111  the  State  a  pure  white  marble  of  the  i^taliiary  variety  that  wiU  do 
much  toward  the  replacing  of  Carrara,  if  it  couhl  l>e  brought  to  the  seaboard. 
Arizona  is  a  Territory  that  has  figured  very  little  as  yet  in  the  stone 
production  of  the  country.  But  it  has  long  bet*Ti  known  that  it  has  stone- 
resources  scarcely  to  he  matched  elsewhere.     Vov  years  a  familiar  figure 

I  among  the  stone  men  of  New  York  was  one  tireless  and  enthusiastic  pro- 
luolcr,  reeentl)  deatl.  who  sought  to  interest  capital  in  the  development  of  a 
]>eculiar  Arizona  stone  deposit.  The  discoverer  gave  this  the  sounding  name 
of  **i)lymptan  maVble/'  although  it  had  nothing  of  the  nature  of  marble, 
save  j>erhaps  its  color  It  is  a  liver  rock,  very  much  resembling  in  texture 
lithographic  stone.     Indeed  a  portion  of  the  dcfjosil  is  a  high  jjradc  litho- 

■  graphic  stone  which  has  been  used  with  success  for  this  form  of  engraving. 
What  gives  the  stone  distinction  is  that  it  is  found  in  such  a  wide  range  of 
colors.    There  are  bright  reds,  pinks,  yellov%  s,  greens  and  the  various  inler- 

rinetliate  tints,  both  in  solid  colors  and  in  mottled  eflfects.  The  stone  is  very 
dense  and  takes  a  high  and  durable  polish.  Inasmuch  as  it  can  lie  used  for 
lithographic  puqioses,  it  is  apparent  that  it  can  be  carved  readily,  and  some 

.si>edmens  that  have  been  sculptured  exceed  in  delicacy  of  effect  aln>ost  any- 
thing that  can  l»e  shown  in  stone  work.  The  difficulty  i>f  lransp<^rtation  is 
the  only  thing  that  has  prevented  the  putting  of  this  stone  on  the  market. 
When  the  deposits  can  finally  be  reached  by  the  railroads  it  is  certain  that 
a  wide  use  can  be  ma<le  of  the  stone  for  interior  decorative  pur;^)Oses.  Any 
one  wlu>  has  seen  that  large  and  impressing  collection  of  samples  now  shown 
in  New  York  City  cannot  tleny  the  beauty  of  the  stone. 

Some  months  ago  mention  was  made  in  these  columns  of  a  reinarkable 
deposit  of  marble  that  had  been  found  in  Arizona.     Samples  of  the  stone 

Lean  still  be  seen  in  the  office  of  this  magazine.    Aside  from  their  Iwanty  they 

fare  remarkable  for  the  wide  variety  they  show  in  a  single  <ieposit.  The 
eok>rs  run  from  black  to  pure  white.  There  is  black  with  while  mottling  and 
with  white  veins  and  black  with  yellow  veining.  There  is  a  blue  that  is  similar 

flo  the  Wrmont  blue,  \  ery  beautiful  imleed  is  a  wlrite  that  is  mottled  with 
liglit  pink  and  traces  of  ycUow^    Another  white  has  heavy  clouds  of  black. 

,  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  specimen  of  all  is  a  while  that  is  very  translu- 

'cent  with  a  faint  pinkish  tint  and  having  narrow,  strongly  marked  veins  of 
black.  This  has  much  the  $^me  general  effect  as  Pavonazza  and  would  lie 
largely  used  like  the  tatter  for  interior  «lec<»ration,    While  all  of  these  marbles 

fare  beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  doubtful  if  some  of  the  commoner  varieties 
could  ever  pay  the  freight  rates  that  would  tie  necessary  to  bring  them  to 

I  the  New  York  market.    Several,  however,  would  bring  such  a  price  that  thev 

rc*>uld  stan<l  any  reasonable  freight  charges.  Nothing  has  f»een  done  with 
this  deposit  as  yet,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  lie  compelled  to  wait  until 
f'  'ads  have  made  further  advances  into  tlie  territory.    It  would  seem. 

1  .  as  if  there  was  enough  in  the  nuirble  tn  warratit  an  inunediate 

development. 

Particulars  of  a  new  deposit  of  onyx  marble  are  guen  by  a  recent  news- 

rpaper  dispatch  from  IVescott.  Arizona  The  writer  siivs:  "A  very  large 
deposit  of  white  onyx  has  been  found  in  the  Baca  1an<l  grant  in  Yavapai 
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comity,  recently  purchased  liy  an  l^Znglish  syndicate  headed  by  Lord  Thurlow. 
Several  specimens  have  been  brouglu  here, 

**Oire  of  them,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  is  of  sohd  creamy  white.  Another 
15  the  usual  variegated  onyx  common  in  this  section. 

'This  is  said  to  be  the  only  bed  or  deposit  of  white  onyx  known.  It  is 
without  a  flaw  or  a  crack. 

'*The  vein  or  layer  is  five  feet  thick  and  is  covered  by  250  feet  of  lime- 
stone, which  probably  accounts  for  tts  sohdity  and  freedom  from  cracks, 
flaws  and  discolorations. 

'VSlabs  of  almost  any  markeial>le  length  can  be  taken  out.  In  some 
places  the  deposit  is  eigbt  feet  thick,  and  it  \^  known  to  extend  80Q  feet  in 
one  tlirection  and  1,000  in  another. 

"Mr,  Carnegie's  new  house  is  to  be  trimmed  with  this  white  on>'X,  pol- 
ished, and  the  fifty-pound  block  will  be  sent  to  him/' 


'MONUMENTAL"   AND   "BUILDING"   GRANITE  WORK. 

N  most  of  the  disputes  that  arise  over  granite  cutting  the  trouble 
generally  has  its  origin  in  bush-hammered  work,  as  to  w^hether 
the  stone  is  actually  six  or  eight  or  ten-cut  work  as  called  for 
by  specifications.    Every  $tone  man  will  remember  the  charges 
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that  were  made  by  the  union  cutters  concerning  certain  public  work  in  Chi- 
cago, in  which  this  point  was  raised.  The  charge  was  made  that  the  cutting 
of  certain  stones  was  not  as  fine  as  called  for  by  the  specifications.  An 
unusual  case,  based  upon  the  difference  between  "monumental"'  and  **building 
work"  has  found  its  way  into  the  courts  in  Rhode  Island.  In  the  Common 
Pleas  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  A.  C,  Morrison  brought 
suit  against  John  Bristow  to  recover  for  stone  vases  furnished  for  ornamen- 
tation of  the  gateway  at  "Bass  Rocks,'"  the  Narragansett  estate  of  Thomas 
Wanamaker.  The  plaintiff  is  a  resident  of  Connecticut.  Before  the  first 
witness  was  put. on  for  the  plaintiff  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  asked  that  a 
view  might  be  taken  of  the  vases  now  set  up  at  the  Wanamaker  estate.  Mr. 
Olney,  counsel  for  Mr  Bristow,  said  he  did  not  think  a  view  was  nece:ssary, 
as  he  had  a  specimen  of  the  vases  and  caps  in  the  Court  House.  The  presiding 
Justice  deferred  decision. 

Andrew  Morrison,  the  plaintiff,  was  the  first  witness.  He  said  he  was 
a  resident  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  had  been  a  contractor  and  employer  of  men 
in  the  granite  cutting  Ijusiiiess  for  the  past  five  years.  At  this  point  the 
contract  was  read,  setting  forth  that  six  urns  and  caps  were  to  be  cut  ont 
of  red  granite,  six-cut  hush  hammer  after  design  by  N.  J.  McCarty.  architect, 
for  placing  at  the  gate  posts  of  the  entranceway  to  the  estate  of  Thomas  B. 
Wanamaker,  at  Narragansett  Pier.  That  the  sum  of  $463  should  be  paid 
for  the  work,  and  a  proportionate  part  of  said  sum  to  be  paid  on  the  dehverv 
of  tw^o  each  of  the  urns  and  caps.  The  witness,  cnniinuing.  stated  he  hail 
received  $200  of  the  contract  sum. 

In  cross-examination  the  witness,  wliile  not  denying  that  the  spherical 
shape  of  the  caps  was  not  as  perfect  as  il  might  have  Ijeen,  said  that  it  was 
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perfect  in  accord  witli  UMial  six-cut  work ;  lliai  was  not  supposed  l«i  he  as 
ficrfcct  as  eight  or  ten-cui  work.  Mr,  Olney  had  a  plan  ilrawn  by  an  engineer 
shtiwing  that  the  glohes  wcrr  cut  «nu  of  drawing,  hUic  atul  red  lines  demon 
strating  the  difference  between  the  granite  sphere  as  cut  and  as  it  should  havx 
iKcn  to  make  the  hall  practically  round,  Tlie  witness  denied  that  Mr  Bris- 
tow  refuse*!  to  pay  for  ivome  of  the  \sl^cs  and  caps  on  account  of  the  inipiTfccf 
cutting.  I^ter  the  witness  admitted  that  subse<|Uentl)  he  sent  men  down  I 
the  Wananiaker  estate  to  make  improvements  on  the  set*up  caps»  not  that 
the  witness  thougfit  the  caps  required  improvement  ft)r  the  work  contraclcil 
for,  hut  simpiv  to  plrasi'  Mr  t*ri.slu\v,  who  was  acting  as  an  ap^cnt  for  Nfr 
Wanamaker. 

Best«les  one  of  the  Iwdls  or  caps  on  fxhil)ilion  that  presented  a  rather 
lop-sided  effect  from  a  short  distance*  which*  however*  might  not  he  noticed 
wlien  elevated  on  one  of  the  high  gates;  the  hush  hammer,  for  the  six-cut 
w^nrk  was  also  on  view.  This  tool  is  manipulated  hy  the  workman  as  an 
ordinary  hamnur,  allhon^h  tnucli  hr:ivitT  tli.m  i  \  til  the  nr^liiiarv  slcdgf 
variety. 

A  tpicstion  came  up  as  to  the  plaint itf\s  being  rcquirctl  in  work  of  this 
fiaractcr  to  keep  to  the  exact  measurement  as  laid  down  in  die  contract. 
The  plaintiff's  attorneys  tried  to  show  that  **practically  exact"  was  all  that 
was  sufficient.  The  Court  lulcd  that  the  reasonably  exact  measurements  as 
in  the  C*nitract   must   be  shv>wn   to   luivr   hecu   iiirrlrd    out    in  (inltr   fbrit    \hv 

contract  rctnain  in  full  force. 

During  the  plaintiff's  testimony  he  cxlubitcil  whh  a  model  huv,  the 
measurements  wxrc  made,  and  gave  an  explanation  as  to  the  raclhods  em- 
ployed in' doing  cutting  of  this  sort.  Another  question  coming  up  as  to 
whether,  if  Mr  Wanamaker  accepted  the  stones,  that  would  be  sufficient,  the 
Court  ruled  that  if  the  contract  was  between  the  plaintiff  :md  defendant  it 
nmst  be  shown  that  the  defendant  accepted  the  stones. 

The  stone  was  then  measured  hy  stone  cutters*  instruments  and  patterns, 
lid  the  globe  was  out  of  drawing.  Mr.  Morrison,  however,  maintained  that 
the  work  was  correct  when  the  six-cut  class  of  work  was  considered. 

Edwin  King  was  the  ntxl  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  He  said  he  was  a 
professional  st*»ni^  nut.-r  vii^rl-^^  f.>r  bbn^^rlf.  and  had  cut  some  of  the  work 
in  question. 

Witness  thuugiu  ilnj  vun,  ball  or  whatever  the  roumling  stone  piece 
may  be  designated,  was  gijocl  wctrk  for  six-cut  w^ork.  although  not  up  to  the 
measurements.  He  said  it  w^ould  be  practically  impossible  to  make  the 
measurements  at  all  exact  on  red  granite,  so  called,  although  it  is  of  a  bluish 
appearance,  with  the  tools  used  in  so  coarse  work  as  that  of  the  urns.  Wit- 
ness tliought  that  the  measurements  given  in  this  class  of  work  mi^ht  be 
maintained  within  one-<|uarter  of  an  inch. 

Rismarck  Keege  was  one  of  the  men  who  worked  on  the  Bnstow  \\  .^na* 
maker  urns.  Me  thought  the  work  was  fairly  good.  Keege  was  the  man 
who  attempted  to  improve  the  symmetry  of  the  urns  after  they  had  been  set 
op.  Some  of  the  globes  rcfiLiired  more  manipulating  than  others.  He  left 
after  hi*  liad  dotif  :dl  tliai  lu^  fbMti-.dit  tuit-isarx       Kcegc  w^as  asked  if  this 
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kind  of  work  was  not  ornamental  stone  work.    "No/'  !^aul  the  witness, 

not  call  it  nionuniental"    "* '( >rnaniental/  1  said."  replieil  the  eonnsek    "No/* 

said  the  witness,  *'I  call  it  Imildin^  work/' 

Mr,  Justice  lUodg^ett  aske<l  what  the  witness  woidd  call  the  stone  work 
in  which  figures  are  represented  on  view  and  upon  the  Stone  villa  at  Newport, 
Witness  said  he  had  never  seen  the  villa  in  i[uestion,  hut  thought  it  would  be 
called  **carving/*'  Mr.  Crafts  remarked  that  there  was  a  *^nnarhle  language" 
among  stone  cutters. 

Michael  Burke  was  a  stone  cutter  of  i8  years  standing  and  worked  on 
the  hase  of  sonxe  of  the  urns.  Thought  the  work  was  s«it  is  factory.  Did  not 
think  the  urns  could  he  caljed  monuniental  work  hecause  the  work  was  too 
coarse.  Said  that  amongst  stone  cutters  monumental  work  was  the  same  as 
ornamental  work. 

At  this  juncture  T.  G.  Hazard,  Jr.,  Reprcsetitative  in  the  ( ieneral  Assem- 
bly from  Narragansett  and  a  civil  engineer,  said  he  made  measurements  of 
the  urns  and  found  them  all  out  of  drawing,  taking  measurements  hy  sections 
north  and  south.  The  witness  then  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  variations 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  globes  and  what  their  correct  dimensions  should 
have  been  according  to  the  contract.  The  inaccuracies*  the  witness  said» 
were  not  alike  in  any  one  of  the  balls,  all  of  which  were  not  up  to  the  meastire- 
ments,  The  witness  incidentally  was  not  highly  impressed  with  the  svm- 
metry  of  the  globes.  He  said  that  when  he  first  saw  them  he  thought  ihey 
were  stones  formed  bv  nature  and  taken  from  the  beach. 
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NORTH   AMERICAN    GEOLOGICAL   FORMATION    NAMES. 


X  Itnllcnn  Xd.  191  uf  the  rnitnl  States  lk*L>logical  Survey.  ncj\s 
111  press.  Mr.  F.  B.  Weeks  gives  an  exhaustive  (hscussion  of 
Xiirth  American  geologic  formation  names,  their  bibliography, 
synonymy,  and  distribution.  The  pubhcation  contains  ( i )  A 
l3>f  1  all  Xorih  American  sedimentary  tormaiioji  names;  {2)  a  hst  of  the 
nantes  used  lo  designate  a  particular  stratum  or  aggregate  of  seehmentary 
strata  within  the  area  of  Xtirth  America:  ^3)  a  list  of  the  geographic  names 
tiiat  have  been  applied  to  masses  of  igneous  rocks  (jccurring  in  Nortli 
America;  (4)  an  index  list  uf  formation  names.  The  handling  of  the 
material  is  such  that  this  work  includes  not  only  a  list  i)f  format  ion  namr:i 
an<l  their  synonym\  ami  correlaliotis,  as  given  by  authors,  but  also  ^etve^ 
i  a  biWiography  of  the  literature  describing  each  formation. 

The  work  of  preparing  tliis  bullelin  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly 
three  years.  During  the  winter  of  iHgt^i*>oo  it  became  evident  that  this 
wtirk  must  be  a^mpleted  at  once  for  the  use  of  menil>ers  of  the  United 
Slates  Geological  Survey  in  assigning  names  to  the  fonnations  which  were 
being  delineate<t  on  the  tubus  forming  the  geologic  atlas  of  the  United 
States,  and  hence  the  Director  of  this  Survey  requested  the  following  geolo- 
gists to  assist  in  completing  this  work:  Messrs.  M.  R.  Campbell,  N.  H, 
Darton,  J.  S.  Diller.  G,  II,  Girty,  C.  VV\  Hayes.  F.  H.  Knowlion.  F,  L. 
Ransomc.  G.  O.  Smith.  A.  C.  Spencer.  T.  W.  Stanton,  J.  A.  Taff,  T.  W. 
\*aughan  and  David  White. 

The  literature  that  then  remained  to  be  examined  was  therefore  appor* 
tioned  among  these  gentlemen,  and  since  that  time  the  material  has  been 
bmught  down  to  January  i,  nynt,  by  the  author. 

The  duplication  of  fonnation  names  has  become  a  serious  matter,  and  it 
seems  most  desirable  that  in  the  future  there  should  be  no  further  dupltca- 
tion :  consequently  Mr.  Weeks  suggests  that  in  dciemnntng  the  names  10 
be  af4)lied  to  formations  the  laws  of  priority  and  description  (general  usage  \ 
ihould  be  observed,  and  that  the  name  first  given  to  a  definite  formation  or 
series  of  strata  should  hold  unless  it  becomes  supersetled.  in  which  case  the 
first  name  should  be  drt)p|>ed  for  this  fiirmation ;  an*l  where  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  general  usage  of  the  subsequent  name,  the  first  name 
might  Ih?  use* I  ag;iin  fnr  a  different  formation. 

As  an  illustration,  the  name  Berkshire  limestone  was  (irst  applied  to 
certain  limestones  in  western  Massaclmsctts.  Subsequently  the  name  Stock- 
bridge  limestone  wa«i  employed  t«D  designate  this  fonnation.  and  has  since 
come  into  general  ui^ige  for  this  sttlKltvision  of  the  Cambrian  in  that  region. 
The  name  Berkshire  limestone  has  therefore  l»ecome  obsolete,  and  the  name 
might  be  used  to  designate  st)me  other  formation  without  creating  confusion. 


CHALK    OF    SOUTHWESTERN    ARKANSAS. 

liE  chalk  and  chalk-niarl  deposits  of  SotUlnvestern  ArkansaSt 
said  Mr.  Joseph  .V.  TafT,  in  Part  111  of  the  Twentj-second 
Annual  Report  of  tht  United  States  Geological  Survey,  now  in 
press,  were  first  deserihed  by  Mr.  Ruht.  T.  Hill  in  the  Annual 


Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1888,  in  which  volume  Dr. 
J.  C.  Branner,  then  State  Geologist  of  Arkansas,  briefly  described  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement  and  showed  that  the  chalk  deposits  compared 
favorably  with  the  best  English  chalk  as  Portland  cement  materials.  The 
publications  of  the  Arkansas  Survey  called  attention  to  these  chalk  deposits, 
and  as  a  result  an  extensive  Portland  cement  plant  was  established  at  WTiite- 
cliflfs.  This  development  caused  greater  interest  in  the  Arkansas  chalk  de* 
posits,  creating  further  demand  for  information. 

The  chalk  deposits  of  Southwestern  Arkansas  ucciir  in  a  low  rolling 
plain  from  the  vicinity  of  Rock^  Comfort,  about  50  miles  from  the  State 
line,  northeastward  towards  Arkadelphia.  It  is  the  northeastward  part  of 
the  great  chalk  formation  which  extends  from  Central  Texas  into  Arkansas. 
The  purer  chalk  outcrops  in  three  separate  areas,  (i)  at  Rocky  Comfort 
in  Little  River  Cottnty,  (2)  Whitecliflfs  in  Little  River  and  Sevier  Counties. 
and  (3)  eastward  from  Saline  landing  in  Howard  and  Tiempstead  Counties. 
The  chalk  in  these  areas  belong  to  the  same  f<irmaiinTi  and  are  separated  bv 
later  deposits  of  gravel  and  sand. 

The  pure  chalk  formation  has  a  variable  thickness  from  more  than  100 
feet  in  the  western  part  of  the  area  to  thin  deposits  in  the  eastern  part.  It 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  fine  chalky  and  clay  marls  into  which  it  grades  with 
gradual  change.  Throughout  its  occurrence  it  is  well  exposed  and  suitably 
located  for  exploitation.  Tiie  Rocky  Comfort  chalk  lies  within  one  mile  of 
the  Arkansas  and  Choctaw  railroad,  which  extends  westward  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  at  Ashdown.  The  Whitecliffs  chalk  out- 
crops  in  cliffs  and  bluffs  above  Little  River,  where  it  is  well  and  conveniently 
exposed  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cement  near  the  cement  works,  A 
branch  road  connects  the  Whitecliffs  deposits  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  railroad  at  Wilton,  The  Saline  Landing  area  lies 
between  the  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and  West  Saline  River,  and  ten  miles 
from  the  main  hne  of  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad. 
The  chalk  at  Saline  Landing  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  small  steamer^ 
on  the  Saline  River  and  is  separated  from  the  chalk  at  Whitecliffs  by  a 
space  of  about  4^2  miles. 

Lying  above  the  pure  chalk  of  the  Whitecliffs  formation  and  separated 
from  it  by  nearly  200  feet  of  marls,  there  is  a  formation  of  chalk-marl  known 
as  the  Saratoga  chalk-marl.  This  formalion  occurs  in  three  separate  areas, 
one  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Saline  Landing  northeastward  beyond 
Washington,  another  in  the  region  of  Okolona,  and  a  third  in  the  Deciper 
Creek   valleys   near   Arkadelphia.     This  chalk   marl    formation    resembles 
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ly  tfi^owr^^m^norc  santly  portions  of  tlii!  W  littccUtts  chalk.  This 
tonnation  continues  throughout  ii^  known  occurrence  with  httle  variation 
m  thickness  of  about  forty  feet 

Mr.  Taff'!i  report  discusses  l»netly  the  nature  of  natural  atul  Portland 

icnis  artd  their  methods  of  maimfacture,  giving  analyses  of  both  natural 
amd  Portland  cements,  also  of  the  various  chalks,  marls  and  clays  in  tlic 
Arkansas  regiuii  which  show  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  chalk  deposits 
iti  Arkansas  approach  very  closely  in  comijosition  to  nattiral  and  Portland 
cenient  limestones  which  have  been  utilized  in  France  and  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  A  large  part  of  tlie  chalk,  however,  is  shown  to  rival 
tlic  purest  chalks  in  Ijigland  which  liavc  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  highest  grades  of  Portland  cement.  To  the  pure  dialk  for  Portland 
oetnciit  ii  is  necessary  to  add  clays  or  marts  carrying  a  large  percentage  of 
day.  Clays  of  the  ver>'  best  grade  are  found  in  the  tertiary  deposits  lying 
immediately  south  of  this  region  and  further  east  along  the  St,  Louis^  Iron 
Monntaiti  and  Sotithern  Railroacl  toward  IJltle  Rcxrk.  The  fine  textured 
marls  w  hich  occur  here  associated  w  ith  the  chalks  are  shown  by  their  analyses 
\JtO  contain  clays  adequate  when  mixed  with  the  chalk  to  produce  a  proper 
coti  *  ri  for  a  high  grade  of  Portland  cement.     It  is  e\idenl  that  there 

is  s  L  chalk  and  marl  in  the  Arkansas  region  to  produce  an  unlimited 

of  Portland  cement. 

The  nearest  Portland  cement  manufactories  occur  ui  North  Texas  and 
Kan»;is»  leaving  the  whole  region  of  Indian  Territory,  Oklahunia,  Arkansas, 
a  large  part  of  Lrmistana,  and  other  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  could  Ik*  supplietl  with  little  competition  by  the  Arkansas  cements. 
Transportation  north  and  south  is  direct  by  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  north- 
east and  southwest  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Moimtain.  and  east  and  west  by 
the  Choctaw.  Oklahoma  and  Gtdf,  and  the  Memphis  and  Chcx^law  Railroads. 
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FLUORSPAR    FOR    FLUXING.* 

ILUORSPAR,  or  fluorite,  is  generally  found  in  veins  in  lime- 
stones, sandstones,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  gneiss.  Although 
witlely  distributed,  this  mineral  has  been  found  in  commercial 
I  quantities  in  but  few  localities  in  the  United  States.  Until 
1898  the  only  source  of  fluorspar  in  the  United  States  was  the  mines  in  Har- 
din an<l  Polk  Counties,  Southern  Illinois.  The  same  general  geologfical 
formation  extends  over  to  Western  Kentucky,  and  in  1898  dcix>sits  of  fluor- 
spar were  discovered  around  Salem,  Livingston  County,  and  Marion.  Crit- 
tenden County,  Ky.  A  small  amount  of  fluorspar  is  also  obtained  from 
Caldwell  County  1  Ky*  In  a  number  of  cases  by-products  are  obtained,  as 
galena,  which  is  saved  by  the  Rosiclaire  Lead  and  Fluors|>ar  Company,  the 
largest  OfKrators  of  the  mines  in  Illinois,  and  as  zinc  carlxmate,  obtained  by 
the  Chicago  Mining  Company  from  their  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Marion, 
Crittenden  County,  Ky.  The  Kentucky  Muorspar  Company,  the  Fluorspar 
fpany  and  the  Western  Fluorspar  Company  have  opened  mines  in  Crit- 
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tendcti  County,  Ky..  and  are  now  producers  of  this  mineral.  The  Eagle 
Fluorspar  Company  is  producing  from  deposits  in  lioth  Crittenden  and  Liv- 
ingston Counties.  Ky.  Fluorspar  deixjsits  have  recently  heen  discovered  in 
Smith,  Wilson  and  Trousdale  Counties,  Tenn. ;  and  the  Tennessee  IHuorspar 
&  Mining  Company  lias  heen  incorporated  to  work  deposits  near;  Bell  wood, 
Smith  County,  In  the  vicimty  of  Dome,  Yuma  County.  Ariz.,  fluorspar  . 
occurs  abundantly.  If  the  demand  for  the  use  of  fluorspar  for  smelting-^ 
purposes  increases,  there  will  he  a  market  for  these  Arizona  deposits.  For- 
merly the  chief  use  of  Huorspar  was  in  the  preparation  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
but  only  a  small  amount  is  now  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  use  of  fluorspar  in  the  manufacture  of  opalescent  glass  is  increasing. 
By  far  the  greatest  use  of  fluorspar  is  as  a  flux  for  iron,  in  which  use  many, 
advantages  are  claimed  for  it  and  it  is  rapidly  superseding  limestone.     Fluor- 
spar can  I>e  used  to  advantage,  prohably,  in  copper  smelting  and  in  reducing  J 
many  other  metals.     The  total  production  i>f  fluorspar  in   1901  was   19,5861 
short   tons,  valued  at  $113^803,  as  compared   with    18,450  tons,  valued  at 
$94,500  in   H)oo.     The  average  t>rjce  per  ton  reported   for  the  product  of 
it^l  was  $5,  the  same  as  in  u>cx:).     The  amount  of  the  ground  fltiorspar  sold^ 
in  1901  was  3,700  tons,  valued  at  $34,100,  as  compared  with  3,000  tons,  val- 
ued at  $17,000  in  igoQ — an  increase  of  700  tons  in  amount,  hut  of  $17,100 
in  value,  the  increa.se  being  due  to  the  low  price  of  ground  Huorspar  in  1900, , 
which  was  only  $5.66  per  ton;  whereas,  in  iqoi.  the  average  price  reported 
for  ground  fluorspar  was  $9-03.  Joseph  Hvde  Pratt. 


THE    PORTLAND    CEMENT    INDUSTRY      IN    MICHIGAN, 


1  i  l-l  ivistory  of  the  Portland  cement  industry  in  Michigan  begins, 
says  Prof.  Israel  C.  Russell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  Part  III. 
of  the  XXII.  Annual  ReiHjrt  of  the  L'nited  Slates  Geolo|:ncal 
Survey  now  in  press,  with  the  year  1872.  when  the  Eagle  Port- 
lan«I  ( Vment  Company  built  a  cement  plant  about  two  miles  northeast  of 
KalamazcMj,  The  factory  was  continued  in  operation  until  about  i>582,  but 
nu  traces  of  the  kilns  are  now  in  existence.  Some  3  miles  of  sidewalk  were 
put  down  in  Kalamazoo  with  this  cement,  and  after  15  or  20  years  of  use 
are  still  in  excellent  condition.  The  next  factory  for  making  I*ortland 
cement  was  erected  by  the  Peerless  Portland  Cement  Company,  in  i8</i  and 
1897,  at  Union  City,  and  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  the  factories  uf  the 
Brnnson  Portland  Cement  Com]3any  at  Bronson,  in  1897,  and  of  the  Michi- 
gan Portland  Cement  Company  at  Coldwater,  in  1898. 

Portland  cement  is  ati  artiticially  prepared  substance  which  has  tlie  prop- 
erty of  hardenin^^  in  the  air  or  water  when  mixed  with  the  suitable  propf>r- 
tion  of  water,  and  of  remaining;  hard  when  immersed  in  water  In  its  manu- 
facture, a  mechanical  mixture  of  fineiy  pulverized  limestone  or  marl  and 
clay  or  ground  shale  is  calcined,  or  !>unied,  as  the  common  expressic»n  is, 
and  the  resulting  clinker  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  This  is  the  Portland 
c-ement  of  commerce.    In  addition  to  the  raw  materials,  which  enter  dirccllv 
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into  the  comjK>sitinfi  uf  Pnrtlan<I  crment,  fuel  h  necessary  for  burning  them. 
For  this  puqxiiic,  in  upright  kilns  crushed  coke  is  ijcncrallv  iischI  ;  and  in  the 
rotating  kilns  a  jrt  of  gas,  of  |R*irok'um,  or  of  ftncly  pulvcri7cd  coal  is  forced 
tn  by  means  of  an  air  blast.  I'hc  type  of  kiln  now  almost  universally  used 
in  America  consists  of  a  steel  cyHtuler  ahtnil  fx)  feet  long  and  6  or  7  feet  bi 
iUametcr,  lined  with  refractory  malerial.  These  furnaces  are  rotated  rap- 
iflly  in  a  nearly  horizontal  |KJsition.  The  cement  is  manufactured  by  what 
arc  known  respectively  as  the  *'w*el"  and  the  *'dry''  processes.  In  the  wet 
fir«>cciis  the  finely  grfumd  limestone  and  clay  arc  mixed  with  about  Cio  jht 
crm.  of  water,  and  this  'slurry '*  is  cause<l  to  flow  into  the  higher  end  of  the 
rotar)*  kiln  in  a  small  stream.  In  the  dry  process  the  "slurry'*  is  only  suffi* 
ciently  moistened  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  away  as  dust.  As  the 
"shirry"  travels  down  the  cylinder,  it  is  raised  to  a  white  heat ;  and  the  re- 
sulting clinker  runs  from  the  rotary  in  a  continuous  stream  of  white-hot 
pellets,  which,  after  C(K>ling,  are  gnmnd  to  a  fine  powder.  The  cement  as 
it  comes  from  the  grinding  machines,  is  of  such  fmencss  that  from  90  per 
cent.  ti»  98  per  cent,  of  it  shotdd  pass  through  a  sieve  having  100  meshes  li> 
the  inch.     It  is  then  ready  for  use.  but  usually  improves  with  age* 

Portlantl  cement  is  w^al  in  making  the  foundations  for  light  houses* 
piers,  abutjiienis  of  bridges,  for  linings  of  cisterns,  and  for  maity  other  pur- 
poses, arid  a  growing  use  is  in  tlu'  cnnslmctioii  of  buildings,  and  esjiecially 
of  tlwellings* 

The  raw  materials  which  enter  initi  the  com|K>sition  of  Portland  cement 
thus  far  used  in  Michigan  are  limestone,  mart,  shale,  clay,  gypsum  and  fuel. 
i>nc  of  the  Umesumes  used  is  the  Dundee  limestone,  extending  in  a  belt  from 
aitout  2  to  9  miles  wide  northeast  and  southwest  across  Wayne  Monroe 
;im\  Lenawee  counties  in  the  soutbfustem  comer  of  the  State.  The  stone 
is  found  also  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  southern  peninsula,  lite 
best  t3undee  limestone  thus  far  <liscovered  i.*  extensively  iptarried  at  Sibley 
and  Hellevue.  near  Trenton,  in  \\'a\iie  County,  and  is  used  by  the  .Michigan 
Alkali  Company  for  ntakitig  Portland  cement  at  Wyandotte.  Another 
^royp  of  limestone  rocks,  the  Traverse  group,  crosses  \Va>Tie  and  Monroe 
rmjntics  in  a  bell  abont  2  utiles  wide,  antl  crosses  also  the  northern  end  of 
the  lioutheni  peninsula  frotti  /Xlpena.  on  the  border  of  Lake  Huron,  to  Frank- 
ff*rt,  otn  the  shore  of  l^ke  Jtichigan.  This  limestone  is  utilised  at  Alpena 
by  the  Alpena  F*ortland  Cement  Company.  Another  lime^itone  group,  the 
Mcinrrx'  formattcm,  is  extensively  ciuarried  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Slate,  but  its  adaptability  for  the  manufacture  of  PortlantI  ceinent  is  doubt- 
ful as  yet.  The  Hmest<me  of  the  Michigan  series  outcrops  at  Bayptirt  and 
Sebewaing  in  Huron  County,  on  the  cast  side  of  Saginaw  Bay  on  the  Charity 
Ijilandsp  at  Hellevue  in  Eaton  County,  and  near  the  Portage  River,  5  or  h 
nnles  north  of  Jackson, 

The  marl  beds  of  Michigan  occur  in  abundance  throughout  the  souibem 
{>ettinsula,  and  are  known  to  be  present  also  lo  the  north  of  the  Strait  c»f 
Mackinac.  These  marl  beds  var\'  in  extending  from  a  few  acres  up  to  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  and,  in  many  instances,  for  an  average  dejnh  of  20  feet  or 
more. 
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The  shale  used  by  the  Alpena  Portland  Cement  Company  is  quarried 
about  7  miles  north  of  Alpena  and  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Cold- 
water  shales  are  now  quarried  at  a  locality  about  ij/j  miles  east  of  Union 
City,  and  are  utilized  by  the  Peerless  Portland  Cement  Company.  The 
Antrim  shales  are  exposed  on*  the  shore  of  Thunder  Bay  and  also  at  several 
localities  in  Charlevoix  Counfy,  though  they  have  not,  as  yet,  been  used  in 
making  cement.  The  Saginaw  shales  are  found  in  several  mines  near 
Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  and  at  Flushing.  The  Lake  clays  of  Michigan,  suit- 
able for  cement  making,  are  distributed  about  the  border  of  the  southern 
peninsula,  for  example,  between  Detmit  and  Ypsilanti,  about  Port  Huron. 
South  Haven,  Whitehall,  over  the  Saginaw  Valley,  and  also  in  numerous 
local  basins  tliroughont  the  State;  but  it  should  be  noted  that.  tii  general, 
the  surface  clays  of  the  southern  peninsula  are  not  well  adapted  for  making 
Portland  cement,  ahhough  smne  of  the  stony  clays,  it  crushed  sufficiently 
fine,  may  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  commonly  found  desirable  to  ad 
a  small  per  cent,  of  gypsum  to  Portland  cement  clinker  before  grinding'^ 
Michigan  possesses  extensive  deposits  of  gypsum,  particularly  at  Grand 
Rapids:  and  it  is  from  that  place  that  most  of  the  Portland  cement  factories 
in  this  State  derive  their  supply  of  gyi>sum. 

The  fuel  used  for  heating  the  rotary  kilns  is  usually  bituminous  coah 
which  has  been  thoroughly  dried  and  ground  to  a  fine  dust.  Tliis  dust  h 
driven  into  the  low'er  end  of  the  kihi  l)y  means  of  an  air  blast,  and  on  igni- 
tion produces  a  jet  of  flame  some  15  feet  long.  Both  crude  petroleum  and 
pulveri2ed  peat  have  been  used,  but  coal  dust  is  regarded  as  the  brst  fuel, 

The  Portland  cement  industry  has  had  a  favt»rablc  development  in  Michi- 
gan in  the  last  few  years.  The  Bronson  and  Peerless  Portland  cement  com- 
panies began  operations  in  1897.  and  by  May.  1901.  to  factories  were  pro- 
ducing cement,  and  6  others  were  in  process  of  construction.  The  capacity 
of  the  10  plants  now  built  is  about  2,400,000  barrels  of  cement  per  annum. 
The  capital  stcxrk  of  all  the  Michigan  Portland  cement  companies  now  nr- 
ganized  is  about  $25,000,000,  and  their  estimated  capacity  is,  af>proximatdy, 
8.600,000  barrels  of  cement  per  year.  The  total  consumption  of  Portland 
cement  in  the  United  States  (hiring  the  year  1900  was  between  10.030,000 
and  [1,000,000  barrels,  and  the  amount  manufactured  was  nearly  8,5«xi.ooo 
barrels.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Michigan  is  preparing  to  supply  a  de- 
mand which  does  not  appear  to  exist  as  vet,  and  as  there  is  a  similar  activity 
in  this  same  direction  in  several  other  States^  it  would  appear  to  be  evident 
that  the  Portland  cement  industry  is  in  a  speculative  stage. 
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NING    OF    ASBESTOS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES* 

WO  distinct  minerals  are  itiined  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
asbestos;  oiit%  a  silicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  is  a  variety 
of  amphibolc,  and  the  other,  a  hyclnms  magnesium  silicate,  is 
a  variety  of  serpentine  known  as  chrysotile.  They  are  equal 
in  their  heat- resisting  ijualities,  hut  the  chrysotile  variety  is  the  superior  in 
strength  and  elasticity  of  lilnT  and  therefore  commands  a  wider  market, 
Tlie  chrysc*tilc  fibers  arc  shore,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length;  amphihole  fibers  have  been  found  that  were  three  feel  long. 
Amphihole  asbestos  occurs  in  quantity  in  several  localities;  but  at  the  j^rcsent 
time  ihe  Sail  Mountain  deposits  at  Santee,  12  miles  northwest  of  Garksvilk% 
VVItite  County,  na,»  are  the  cmty  pro<lucers.  A  new  dejx^sit  which  promises 
well,  had  been  developed  ai  Northwest,  Habersham  County,  Ga* ;  and  on 
Tyron  Mountain  about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Skyuka,  Polk  County, 
N.  C,t  amphibolc  asheslos  lias  been  found  in  a  series  of  prKkets,  A  proniis- 
ing  occurrence  has  been  found  in  Bedford  Count  v,  Va.,  about  12  miles  south 
east  of  Bedford  City, 

Known  deposits  of  chr>soiile  asbestos  are  lew.  ai  the  present  lime  iht. 
^ily    ones    being   thf>se   in    Canada,    \ermont,    Wyoming    and    California 
Practically  all  tlie  chrysotile  asbestos  used  in  this  country  and  Kuro|)e  is 
obtained  from  the  deposits  at  Black  Lake  and  Thetford,  near  Sherbr(X>ke 
Ontario,  Canada,     fhe  nuning  is  olnaincd  frof  the  deposits  at  Black  Lakt 
and  Tbetford.  near   Sberbrook.  Ontario,  Canada.     The  mining  is  by  nci 
means   of  open   quarries.      The  new   uses  and   the   consequent   constantly 
increasing  demand  for  rhrysotile  asbestos  shnuld  result  in  tlic  enlargetl  pro 
ductton  of  this  material  in  the  United  States  in  1902.  the  year  igoj  having 
lieni  what  may  be  called  a  year  of  development  \vi*rk.    The  Vermont  ileposiis 
are  kxated  in  the  northern  central  |)art  of  the  Slate,  on  and  near  Belviilere 
Mountain,  in  the  towns  of  Eden,  Lamoille  County  and,  Lowell,  Orleans 
Count}.     There  are    four  companies  operating  in  this  vicinity:  the  New 
ICnglaml  Asbestos  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  on  the  south  side  of  llelvidere 
Mountain:  the  National  Mining  and  Developing  Co.,  on  the  southeastern 
iide  of  the  Belvidcre  Mountain;  the  Tucker  Asbestos  Co.,  on  die  eastern 
llope  of   Belvidcre  Mountain,  all   in   Lsunoille  County,  and  the  Vermont 
Asbestos  Co*,  two  miles  northeast  from  Lowell  Village,  in  Orleans  Count > 
The  mintng  here  also  is  by  means  of  open  quarries.    The  Wyoming  deposits 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Casper.  Natrona  County,  and  they  are  now  being  thor- 
oughly  developed  by  the  MeConnell  Asl>estos  Co.,  of  Pittsburg.  Pa,    A  num 
ber  of  otluT  ashcMos  properties  are  being  developed  by  various  persons  in 
this  same  general  neighlK>rlKH>d. 

In  California  asbestos  mining  during  fC|Oi  was  confined  to  the  deposits 
m  Riverside  County ♦  operated  by  the  I'acific  Asbestos  Co.  An  asbestos 
prosfiect  has  lieen  developed  between  Greenwood  and  fjcorgetown.  El  Dorado 
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County;  also  in  Calaveras  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cnpperopolis,  the  Elva 
asbestos  mine  has  been  tlevelopeil  to  a  Hniited  extent.  Chrysotile  asbestos 
has  been  mined  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Berkshire  Talc  Mfg.  Co.  in  the 
town  of  HiiiMlale,  1  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  Chrysotile  asljestos  is  reporte<l 
also  as  having  been  found  iti  the  Upper  Apple  Gate  district,  near  Grants i 
Pass.  Oregon,  near  the  ( Jregon-Califoniia  boundary:  in  the  Enchanted  Lake 
region  west  of  Siins  Station  and  near  the  line  between  Trinity  and  Shasta 
Coutittes,  California:  and  near  North  Wiikesboro.  Wilkes  County.  North  j 
Carolina.  Both  kinds  of  aslx'Stos  are  used  wliere  non-conduct ivitA'  of  heat 
is  the  important  factor,  but  il  is  the  chrysotile  variety  that  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  rope,  felt,  Ijuckets,  tubs,  washers,  and  so  on.  The 
prodtiction  of  asbestos  in  the  United  States  cluring  1901  amounted  to  747 
sliori  tons  valued  at  $13498,  as  compared  with  1,054  tons,  valued  at  $16,310, 
in  1900,  and  68 1  tons,  valuetl  at  $11,740,  in  1899.  The  imports  of  asbestos 
in  190 1  were  valued  at  $^k;  1,828,  as  compared' with  $355,951  in  1900.  The 
Canadian  asbestos  product  in  1901  was  valued  at  $1,186,434,  as  against 
8763,431  ill  it/xj.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATION. 

grAIONG  the  designers  and  executors  of  architectural  sculpture  no^ 
name  is  better  known  or  more  highly  respected  m  America 
than  that  of  the  firm  of  Elhn,  Kitson  &  Company^  For  years 
ibis  concern,  under  the  slight  change  which  the  firm  has  made 


in  its  name,  has  Ijeen  identified  with  much  of  the  most  ela!)orate  and  artistic  i 
stone  carving  that  has  gnne  into  great  public  and  private  buildings  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Aside  from  actual  productions  from  its  studios,  the 
company  has  always  exercised  a  wholesome  and  stimulating  effect  on  arclii- 
tectural  decoration.  In  addition  to  stone  carving  and  modelling  the  firm 
has  tiimed  out  much  admiral>Ie  w^ood  carving,  and  this  branch  of  its  work 
is  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  sketch  in  the  Xevv  York  Tirbunc, 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing. 

American  wood  carving  as  an  art  began  with  the  advent  in  this  city 
of  Mr.  Robert  Ellin,  an  English  wood  carver,  says  the  writer.  Before  him, 
carving  had  certainly  been  done  here,  but  it  was  Mr.  Ellin  who  first  gath- 
ered up  a  corps  of  workmen,  each  an  artist,  trained  them,  kept  them  together 
and  made  his  shop  a  school  of  art  and  a  center  of  art  hfe.  He  was  no  mere 
carver  and  craftsman.  He  was  able,  on  one  hand,  to  divine  the  suggestions 
of  the  architect,  and,  on  the  other,  to  put  his  hand  on  the  best  man  to  carry 
them  out  He  was  an  organizer  and  a  teacher,  ■  The  carving  and  modelhng 
done  in  his  shop  embodies  the  history  of  our  architectural  decoration  from 
his  arrival  in  1867  until  the  present  date.  He  has  formed  a  generation  of 
architectural  carvers.  Eminent  sculptors  like  Hitter,  who  found  his  wav  to 
the  shop  before  he  could  speak  a  word  of  English  have  worked  in  his  ate- 
liers. In  tlie  words  of  Mr.  George  B.  Post.  'To  Mr,  Ellin*s  breadth  of  view, 
his  ability  to  attract  men  and  to  help  them  to  do  their  best  under  his  guid- 
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ancc  wc  owe  the  creation  of  our  first  great  establishment  for  the  production 
of  plastic  embellishments/* 

There  was  must  enthusiasm  in  art  for  art's  sake  in  those  days.  Men 
did  work  for  the  love  of  it,  as^  for  example,  when  Mn  Kilson,  Mn  Ellin*s 
partner,  was  induced  by  Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady  to  spend  a  vacation  in  carv- 
ing into  grotesques  the  capitals  of  a  tittle  English  Gothic  countrv^  church, 
way  up  the  Hudson.  John  William  Kitson,  Mn  Ellin's  partner  and  a 
brother  of  Samuel  and  Henry  H.  Kitson,  noted  sculptors,  of  Boston,  was 
a  pupil  of  his  senior  before  coming  to  this  country. 

Mr,  [Robert  Ellin  was  born  in  an  English  village,  and  drifted  to  Cam- 
bridge, England*  where  he  entered  the  employment  of  Rattee  &  Kctt,  who. 
L discovering  his  talent  for  wood  carving,  placed  him  in  that  branch  of  their 
business.  In  England  Mr,  Ellin  drank  in  the  a^  of  carving  from  contact 
with  the  splendid  examples  of  English  Gothic,  in  which  it  is  so  rich-  He 
emigrated  to  America  just  in  time  to  help  in  the  development  of  our  best 
Gothic  architecture. 
In  1867  Mr.  Ellin  and  Mr.  James  Whitehouse  were  commissioned  by 
Andrew  H.  Green  to  execute  the  large  panels  beside  the  steps  at  the  Mall, 
Central  Park* 
[  After  some  preliminary  experience  Mr  Ellin  undertook  his  own  busi- 
ness in  1871,  and  in  1872  made  the  carvings  for  the  house  of  W.  E.  Dodge 
(J-  C.  Cady,  architect),  supplying  the  original  artistic  detail,  as  is  usual  in 
artistic  cmbdlishment.  This  beautiful  work  was  done  in  what  was  known 
as  '^naturalistic  treatment  of  Gothic,"  and  is  a  marvel  of  delicate  fancy. 
r  Sprays  of  lilies,  birds  and  animals,  exquisite  suggestions  of  nature,  nestle 

H  among  the  Gothic  symbols  in  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  wherever  decora- 
^  tivc  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  the  lines  of  architectural  construction.  Then 
followed  the  residence  of  James  A.  Roosevclt^ — a  fine  example,  for  that  day, 
of  Renaissance — ^by  Russell  Sturgis,  the  architect  and  well  known  critic. 
Mr.  Ellin  executed  the  interior  carving. 

Then  followed  St.  Thomases  Church,  by  R.  M.  Upjohn,  St.,  and  Will- 
iam Wheeler  Smith,  architect,  and  business  flowed  in  so  fast  that  Mr.  Ellin 
felt  justified  in  his  attempt  to  found  an  art  establishment  in  America  which 
should  be  able  to  design,  model  and  execute  all  varieties  of  plastic  decora- 
live  art.  It  took  six  years  of  hard  struggle  to  clear  the  first  $6,000  earned 
by  the  little  band  of  enthusiasts  he  had  collected ;  but  his  art  has  been  a  real- 
ity in  /Vmerica  ever  since,  and  Mr.  Ellin  has  lived  to  find  himself  the  father 
of  our  natural  w^ood  caning,  now  thoroughly  rooted  tliroughout  the  coun- 
try. Much  of  the  finest  work  done  by  Ellin  &  Kitson  has  been  in  the  mag- 
nificent group  of  private  residences  which  have  been  the  nucleus  of  our 
American  art  life — the  homes  of  the  Vanderbilts,  Astors,  Goclets  and  their 
companions.  Each  of  these-houses  has  been  the  center  of  a  new  growth  in 
_our  national  an  life. and  many  of  them  are  gems  of  architecture  and  decoration 
rhich  have  no  equals  the  world  oven  The  architecture  is  in  the  style  of 
•rancis  L  Such  is  the  house  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  modelled  after 
the  famed  Chateau  Blois,  by  George  B,  Post,  ardiitect,  and  the  William  K. 
Vanderbilt  house  (perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world)  and  the  Ogden 
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Goelet  house,  at  Newport — these  two  last  are  by  R.  M.  Hunt,  and  arc  wor- 
thy monuments  of  a  great  architect  and  finished  scholar.  In  Mr.  Comelius 
Vanderbilt's  house,  Ellin  &  Kitson  executed  the  hall  staircase  and  Hbrar>% 
They  made  models  for  and  superintended  the  execution  of  the  exterior  carv- 
ing, except  the  spandrels  and  figure  panels  of  the  portecochere,  done  by 
Bitter;  in  Mr  W.  K.  Vanderbih's  house  they  did  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
modelling  and  carving  and  the  hall,  grand  staircase  and  dining  room  com- 
plete, in  Caen  stone  and  American  quartered  oak ;  in  the  Goelet  house  they 
modelled  and  car\Td  the  hall  and  grand  staircase. 

The  house  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tilden,  in  Gramercy  Park,  is  indebted 
to  Ellin  &  Kitson  for  its  carvxd  hall,  staircase  and  entrance  and  the  finish- 
ings of  its  dining  room — ^the  latter  in  satinwood. 

The  style  of  Francis  I,  which  is  practically  Italian  Renaissance  grafted 
upon  French  Gothic,  offers  opportunity  for  peculiarly  happy  effects  in  carv- 
ing. The  endless  variety,  life  and  originality^  of  Gothic  art  show  themselves 
in  the  wealth  of  ever  changing  detail  in  the  rich  embellishments,  as  the  con- 
ventional amors  and  love  ribbons  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  can  never 
do. 

Each  of  the  famous  group  of  houses  built  in  this  period  of  our  metro- 
politan architecture  was  noble,  rich  and  dignified,  and  it  was  in  the  work  of 
modelling  and  carving  their  splendid  detail  that  Mr.  Ellin  was  able  to 
assemble  his  artist  workmen  and  place  American  modelling  and  wood  carv* 
ing  on  a  firm  basis.  At  one  time  178  workmen  in  wood  and  stone  were  col- 
lected in  his  workrooms,  every  man  an  artist.  These  men  scattered  in  the 
great  business  depression  of  1893,  ^"^  h^vQ  carried  their  craftsmanship  all 
over  the  United  States.  There  are  probably  178  men  in  178  businesses 
to-day,  planted  all  over  the  country,  each  of  whom  * 'built  the  Vauderbilt 
houses/'  The  building  of  the  Collis  P.  Ilniuington  liouse,  in  1892,  from 
designs  by  George  B.  Post,  to  which  Ellin  &  Kitson  furnished  the  carved 
hall  and  staircase,  brings  New  York  architecture  well  within  the  present  era 
of  Italian  and  French  Renaissance,  cuhninating,  at  present,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent mansion  now  being  erected  by  Senator  Clark  in  Fifth  avenue  and  Sev- 
enty-seventh street,  upon  w^iich  Ellin  &  Kitson  are  now  engaged.  This  lat- 
ter is  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV,  and  if  carried  out  as  designed  by  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Lord,  Hewlett  &  Hull,  it  will  be  a  structure  of  which  both 
New  York  and  Senator  Clark  may  well  be  proud.  Among  other  famous 
works  which  have  been  done  by  Ellin  &  Kitson  may  be  mentioned  the  new 
old  South  Church,  Boston  (Cummings  &  Sears,  architects)  ;  the  cliapel  of 
the  Theological  Seminar)%  in  Twenty-first  street  (Charles  C,  Haight,  archi- 
tect) ;  the  Astor  reredos  in  Trinity  Church  and  the  one  in  Trinity  Chapel; 
that  in  Grace  Church;  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  in  ornamental  plaster  and  carved  wood,  and  those  offices  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Building,  which  are  occupied  by  the  company,  in  wood  and 
plaster.  Ellin  &  Kitson  also  made  the  models  for  the  decorations  of  the 
offices  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Mills  Building  and 
the  grand  hali  and  staircase  in  The  Breakers,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  Newport 
cottage. 
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When  Mr.  Ellin  first  went  into  business  there  were  no  art  miiseunu, 

[  and  it  was  necessary  to  own  the  drawings  and  casts  of  forcigti  art  works 

I  necessary  for  models  and  guides  to  the  taste  of  one's  artists.    On  his  trips 

abroad  Mr.  Ellin  was  wont  to  collect  such  materials  and  place  them  in  his 

workrooms,  and  as  an  example  of  the  trend  of  taste  it  may  be  noted  that  a 

fine  detail  from  the  Arch  of  Titus,  purchased  over  thirty  vears  ago,  lately 

found  its  first  use  in  New  York  as  a  suggestion  for  the  decorations  of  tile 

'Stock  Exchange, 

The  phenomena  consequent  upon  the  interplay  of  various  styles  of  art 
have  been  thoroughly  worked  out  in  the  ateliers  of  Ellin  &  Kitson  (now 
Ellin,  Kitson  &  Co.,  Twenty-fifth  street.  North  River) ;  Swedes.  Austrians, 
Russians,  Italians,  French,  Swiss,  Spanish,  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  German, 
Danish,  Belgian  and  Holland  art  have  met  here,  ami  exchanged  their  se- 
crets and  blended  and  refreshed  their  energies  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  artistic  renaissance  of  the  centur>'  now  just  begun. 


RIGIDITY  OF  MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  THE  DECAY 
^  OF  STONE. 

r  IS  no  exaggeration  to  say  tliat  a  decided  sensation  has  been 
caused  throughout  the  entire  stone  trade  of  England  by  the 
report  made  some  time  ago  that  the  big  base  stones  in  the  piers 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Truru,  Cornwall,  were  fractured  and  that 
fthe  safety  of  the  entire  edifice  was  threatened.      The  bases  were  of  Bath 
atone,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  safe  and  durable  stone  for  interior  work» 
and  as  the  Cathedral  is  a  recent  structure,  the  failure  of  the  base  to  sustain 
[the  superincumbent  load  was  regarded  as  a  disaster  of  more  than  local  mo- 
ment.    To  replace  the  fractured    base  stones    would  make    necessary    the 
»'lindeq>inning  of  the  arcades  of  the  Cathedral,  a  very  expensive  and  perhaps 
igerous  proceeding.     The  investigation  of  experts  show*  that  there  had 
{ibeen  no  general  settlement  of  the  edifice,  which  made  the  affair  of  the  base 
stones  the  more  remarkable.  W 

Following  close  upon  this  news  came  the  announcement  that  the  new 
^and  magnificent  municipal  buildings  in  Glasgow,  which  had  been  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $2,500,000.  were  found  to  be  suflfering  from  a  peculiar  and  exten* 
sive  decay  of  the  stone.  This  deterioration  of  the  stone  is  far-reaching,  even 
the  costly  car^Hng  and  sculptured  work  being  affected  to  an  alarming  de* 
The  stone  is  from  the  celebrated  Bannockbum  quarries,  which  have 
Flieretofore  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation.  It  is  true  that  the  stone  for  this 
panicular  job  came  from  a  newly  opened  quarry,  but  it  was  specified  that  it 
tiould  all  lie  for  a  year  in  the  builders*  yard  in  order  to  test  its  weathering 
lualities. 

With  the  publication  of  these  facts  there  naturally  have  been  many  sur- 
and  theories  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  stone  in  important  mod- 
uncle  rtakings  of  such  magnitude.    There  arc  periodical  alarms  in  Eng- 
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land  over  the  repM^rted  disintegration  of  the  stone  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  of  disastrous  settlements,  with  consequent  fractures  and  splbitering  of 
the  stone  work,  in  St,  PauFs.  But  both  of  these  buildings  were  erected  cen- 
turies ago,  and  disintegration  might  naturally  be  looked  for.  Jn  the  case  of 
St,  PauFs  Cathedral,  too,  it  has  been  decided  that  much  of  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  extensive  excavations  for  sewers  and  railroad  tunnels  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  foundations,  that  have  destroyed  the  stability  of  the 
sub-soil.  But  if  new  structures  erected  by  careful  builders  after  plans  by 
eminent  architects  and  engineers  are  to  go  to  pieces  after  a  few  years,  it 
would  certainly  mean  a  blow  to  stone  construction,  unless  some  plausible 
explanation  could  be  given.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  build  up  any  the- 
ories concerning  the  faihire  of  the  tw^o  buildings  at  a  distance  of  thousands 
of  miles  and  without  exhaustive  expert  reports  upon  which  to  rely  for  data. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  examine  some  of  the  theories  that  have  been  put 
forth,  and  to  see  whether  they  will  stand  the  test  of  general  experience* 

With  regard  to  the  fracture  of  the  base  stones  at  Truro  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  prophecy  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Ca* 
thedral  that  the  late  J.  L.  Pearson  had  entirely  miscalculated  the  weight 
and  strain  that  would  come  upon  the  stone.  At  the  first  glance  this  would 
seem  a  reasonable  theory.  But  Mr.  Pearson  was  a  thoroughly  competent 
and  careful  architect  not  likely  to  stumble  in  so  rudimentary  a  matter  as 
this.  Aside  from  this*  if  the  weight  and  strain  were  miscalculated,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  base  stones  alone  would  suffer.  There  would  be  apt  to  be  a 
general  subsidence  and  that  would  cause  the  fracturing  and  splintering  of 
other  members.  It  is  said  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  found  at  Truro,  and 
that  the  base  stones  are  all  that  have  been  injured* 

Sir  Thomas  Drew  has  made  a  careful  examination  at  Truro  Cathedral, 
as  the  result  of  which  he  makes  an  elaborate  report  to  the  building  commit- 
tee.  His  eminence  as  an  engineer  gives  great  weight  to  his  opinion*  Sir 
Thomas  Drew's  remarks  as  to  modem  engineering  methods  in  regard  to 
rigid  and  inelastic  construction,  the  accuracy  of  jointing  and  laying  stone, 
and  the  composition  of  modern  mortars  and  cements,  form  a  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  a  subject  that  has  received  comparatively  little  attention. 
The  result  of  his  investigation  and  his  very  convincing  report  will  doubtless 
lead  to  a  more  careful  study  of  this  feature  of  construction  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  England,  It  is  apparent  that  we  have  not  yet  thoroughly  solved 
all  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  erection  of  sky  scrapers.  Mn  William 
Sooy  Smith  has  recently  sounded  a  note  of  warning  with  regard  to  the  cor- 
rosion of  steel  in  the  skeleton  construction  we  now  use  for  al!  large  build- 
ings. Some  study  has  been  given  to  the  swaying  of  tall  buildings  from  the 
effect  of  wind,  but  it  has  been  mostly  with  regard  to  the  eifect  upon  the  steel 
framework.  So  Sir  Thomas  Drew^s  conclusions  should  awaken  interest  in 
the  effect  of  wind  pressure  upon  the  rigid  stone  construction  in  these  build- 
ings. He  gives  an  impressive  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  total  collapse 
of  a  church  erected  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  pounds,  from  this  cause.  We 
have  hundreds  of  gifted  engineers  who  are  studying  all  phases  of  structural 
steel  work,  but  we  need  some  one  who  will  give  careful  and  exhaustive  at- 
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to  modem  stone  work  iiiid  masonry  along  the  lines  mdicaietl  in  Sir 

Drew  s  report  • 

Owin^  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  general  interest 

of  Sir  Thomas  Drew's  report  we  reproduce  the  major  part  of  it  herewith. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  contract  and  specification  as  applying  to  the 

building  of  the  piers,  and  the  latter  is  in  terms  not  different  from  what  ts 

trally  accepted  by  modem  authority  in  methods  of  building  as  prcvail- 

Bg  at  the  present  day,  he  says.     Those  methods  liave  been  developed  and 

influenced  by   modem  engineering   constructive  science  of  the    nineteenth 

centur>\  in  rigid  and  inelastic  construction  and  accuracy  and  fine  jointing 

in  laying  stone  and  in  the  constituents  ajid  scientific  preparation  of  mortars 

and  cements.     The  mpdem  practice  is  generally  accepted  as  advanced  in 

-Constructive  perfection  beyond  that  of  preceding  times*    I  cannot  say  lliai  I 

ipersonally  accept  this  view^  unreservedly. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  many  great  stone-built  churches 
'have  sprung  up  in  England  in  modem  times*  there  is  notie  of  them  that  so 
revives  the  Mediaeval  cathedral  of  the  thirteenth  centur)-  in  its  design  as 
does  Truro  Cathedral — in  the  problems  of  mobile  construction  restrained  by 
.countervailing  forces,  of  balance,  counterpoise  and  thrusts  which  were  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  the  building  of  the  Mediaeval  architect.    A  fea- 
ture of  the  andent  construction  was  the  adaptation  of  bedding  and  jointing^ 
.as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  of  seating  and  adjusting  stones  in  wxight -bearing 
[piers,  so  as  to  distribute  pressure  through  successive  courses. 

Thirty  years  ago  attention  of  architects  was  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
I  rigidity  of  construction,  adopted  from  the  modern  engineer,  was  not  ad- 
vance in  science,    where  stone-laying   survived  as  a  craft,  by  an    alarming 
disaster  in  the  failure  of  the  granite  columns  of  the  Holbom  Viaduct  at  its 
.opening  on  Xov.  9,  1869,  an<l  which  created  somewhat  of  a  public  panic,  As 
it  illustrates  the  far  less  important  occurrence  of  some  fractures  at  Tmro 
in  1901,  it  is  worth  recalling.    The  first  engineering  and  architectural  opin- 
.ion  of  the  day  was  called  on  to  investigate  the  unforeseen  occurrence.    The 
I  Indisputable  resuhtng  verdict  was  as  follows: 

**Had  the  hexagonal  piers  been  built  in  1 3-inch  courses,  no  undue  stress 
would  have  been  thrown  on  the  exterior  part  of  a  single  layer.  W  hether 
they  had  been  built  in  mortar  or  in  lead,  the  weight  would  have  been  fully 
distributed  course  after  course,  instead  of  being  tltn^w^n  on  a  few  points 
under  ihe  angles  of  a  monolith.  It  is  not,  therefore  as  an  eyesore  only,  but 
an  oflFence  against  structural  rule,  that  we  muit  hereafter  carefully  avoid 
the  juxtaposition  of  stone  courses  of  very  unequal  magnitude.  The  ancient 
builders  were  well  aw^are  of  this  important  canon  of  their  cnift." 

The  lesson  of  tliat  disaster  has  been  forgotten  or  unremarked  by  mod- 
em masons.  I  am  familiar  with  such  failures  of  monolithic-bearing  granite 
or  marble  shafts,  which  are  a  certain  vulgar  fashion  and  offence  to  struc- 
tural instinct  in  chiu-ches  known  to  nic. 

After  prolonged  study  of  the  fractures  it  was  plain  to  me  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  character  of  the  fractures  at  Truro  Cathedral  from 
those  familiar  to  me  elsew  here  in  monolithic-built  piers,  where  undue  stress 
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was  isolated  on  the  bases.  In  this  case  the  fractures  started  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  piers,  and  not  only  indicated  that  they  would  be  consistent  only 
in  connection  with  monolithic-built  piers,  but  moreover  pointed  to  some  ex* 
ceptional  bedding:  Jn  the  bottom  course* 

The  cause  of  disaster,  obvious  to  me,  arises  from  the  modern  specifica- 
tion as  to  mortar  and  bedding,  observed  with  a  precision  which  is  quite  un- 
usual to  my  experience  of  less  conscientious  builders.  In  Mediaeval  pier 
building,  which  I  have  had  considerable  opportunity  of  studying,  the  con- 
structive method  would  have  been  different,  and  to  the  ideas  of  some  mod- 
em constructors  comparatively  rude  and  barbarous.  Beds  of  piers  in  old 
work  are  usually  laid  in  comparatively  thick  swimming  beds  of  mortar,  and 
the  mortar  is  an  unscientific  mixing  of  lime  and  sand  by  rule-of-thumb,  and 
none  too  good^not  *Hoo  good  mortar,"  as  an  old-fashioned  mason  would 
describe  mortar  suitable  for  restoration  of  coursing  of  bearing  piers,  which 
lends  itself  to  a  certain  elasticity  through  all  beds. 

At  Truro  the  mortar,  according  to  modern  specification,  was  to  be  the- 
oretic perfection  as  a  cohesive  cement,  using  superior  hydraulic  lime,  and 
with  modern  grinding,  measuring  and  mixing,  producing  a  scientific  ce* 
ment,  such  as  Mediaeval  masons  had  not.  Bed  joints,  according  to  our  spe- 
cification, are  to  be  no  more  than  a  bare  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  of  superior 
cement.  The  stones  are  to  be  bedded  in  it  for  their  full  superficies  out  to 
the  face  of  the  stone.  The  jointing,  too,  of  the  piers  at  Truro  is,  in  modem 
acceptance,  theoretically  perfect.  The  perfectly  truly  wrought  beds  of  the 
courses  were  worked  into  their  seats  until  a  J4*i"cl^  joint  became  more  like 
3-16  inch.  The  several  drums  of  the  columns  became  so  perfectly  adhesive 
(as  a  glue  joint  in  wood  might  be)  that  the  pier  becomes  practically  a  mgno- 
lithic  one,  with  the  attendant  risk  of  undisturbed  pressure  all  coming  in  this 
case  on  a  single  bed^  and  that  under  the  plinth. 

The  nature  of  that  l>ed  differs  essentially  from  the  other  beds.  It  is 
practically  a  ]A*inch  bed  of  asphalt  intervening  between  the  surfaces  of  a 
rubble  masonry  foundation  pier,  more  or  less  irregularly  cump<:»sed  and  sur- 
face-leveled,  and  the  sniootli- faced  wrought  under-bed  of  the  plinth  course 
of  the  pier.  For  some  reason  at  Truro  the  necessity  of  the  provision  of  a 
damp  course  has  been  manifested  to  prevent  moisture  lieing  drawn  from 
the  sub-soil.  Accordingly,  the  usual  modern  specification  provision  of  a 
layer  of  liquid-run  asphalt  comes  in  as  a  sort  of  matter  of  course..  It  would 
not  occur  to  the  draughtsman  of  most  modern  specifications  that  there  might 
be  cases  in  which  the  damp-course  layer  of  asphalt  would  be  better  omitted. 

It  may  now  be  seen  that  asphalt,  a  different  material  in  its  setting  action 
and  hardening  from  the  mortar  joints  in  the  rest  of  the  pier,  and  more  or 
less  compressive  and  deflective  over  any  irregularity  of  surfaces,  was  an  un- 
fortunate insertion  at  the  bedding  joint  on  which  stress  was  concentrated. 
Under  the  whc»le  circumstances  it  can  now  be  seen  that  the  accident  is  ex- 
plicable. The  tightening  of  the  base  stones  unequally  on  their  bearing  sur- 
faces is  manifest,  and  the  fractures  starting  from  the  base  bed  and  running 
up  through  two  superimposed  thin  layers  of  inflexible  stone,  IlJ^  inches 
and  97 s  inches,  respectively,  seem  bound  to  occur. 
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h  is  to  be  noted,  further,  as  perhaps  contributory — according  to  dates 
furnished  me — tliat  these  piers  were  carried  up  with  a  certain  modern  en- 
cTRy  and  impatience  under  a  certain  modem  contract,  and  the  weights  were 
perhaps  rather  soon  imposed  on  the  sub-structure:*  but  it  impresses  me 
more  that  the  modem  mortar  was  too  prompt  in  its  setting  quality,  and  too 
Ihin  to  allow  of  the  automatic  adjustment  that  is  afforded  by  a  thick  swim- 
ming  bed  of  old  mortar,  permitting  the  stones  to  find  their  seats  and  distrib- 
uting stress  tlirough  successive  courses, 

A  modem  method  somewhat  favored  of  bedding  wrought  stones  out 
to  the  face  and  pointing  up  the  joints  as  the  work  rises  was  followed,  and  it 
is  a  practical  method  in  ordinar)'  circumstances  with  suitable  mortar  rightly 
handled.  In  this  case,  however,  tight  bedding  under  the  weak  spur-bases 
contributed  to  the  fractures  most  manifestly. 

The  consickration  now  comes — What  is  best  to  be  done?  It  will  be 
advanced  by  some,  no  doubt  with  some  apparent  reason,  that  there  has  been 
no  spreading  of  the  first  fractures;  that  the  base  stones  have  found  their 
bearing,  and  are  manifestly  carrying  the  weight  imfn^sed,  and  might  so  re- 
main, I  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  such  inaction,  and  for 
llic  following  considerations*  Truro  Cathedral  is  typically  a  cotislruction  of 
Gothic  ingenuity  of  forces  kept  at  rest  by  counterpoises  and  clever  distribu- 
tion of  parts.  There  are  few  old  caihedrats  which  do  not  exhibit  some  shift- 
ing  of  equilibrium  in  course  of  time  from  settlements,  decay  of  buttresses 
or  coimterpoise  weights  or  some  stmclural  alterations.  In  two  cathedrals 
which  arc  my  charge  there  is  probably  not  a  thirteenth-centurv'  pier  standing 
tnily  upright.  It  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  lime  or  another  some  dis- 
turbance might  aflfect  true  plumb  in  Tniro  Cathedral  piers,  and  the  least 
shift  uf  pressure  on  fractured  bases  might  mean  disaster  then. 

There  is  also  wind  pressure  to  be  reckoned  with  in  such  structures.  An 
illustrative  case  is  furnished  lately  within  my  own  observation.  A  large 
church  had  tKren  built  to  its  full  height.  Its  nave  piers  had  monolithic  pol- 
ished  shafts,  manifestly  upright  and  carrying  their  superstructure.  Here, 
however,  the  motive  tremor  was  supplied  by  an  Atlantic  hurricane,  beating 
on  the  north  flank  of  the  nave.  At  the  least  tendency  to  a  **rocking*'  pres- 
sure  on  the  beds  of  the  capitals  and  bases,  the  stones  flushed  at  these  points, 
and  the  immediate  collapse  of  the  whole  church,  which  had  cost  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  followed.  It  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  required  to  ascribe 
catastrophe  to  an  earth(|uake,  as  was  locally  done,  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
-gotten  either  that  there  are  recorded  cases  in  very  late  years  of  structural 
disturliances  of  ol<l  churches  in  England  from  slight  shocks  from  which  our 
islands  are  not  exempt. 

With  regard  to  restoration  Sir  Thomas  Drew  suggests  that  the  frac- 
tured tones  should  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  sound  stones.  It  in- 
volves no  question  as  to  Bath  stone  having  l>een  suitable  for  employment  in 
the  first  instance  if  I  recommend,  for  convenience  and  safety  in  an  insertion, 
a  harder  stone,  Portland  (Whitbed)  or  Df.mlting.  and  that,  for  this  occa- 
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sion,  the  plinth  and  bases»  now  in  two  cases,  should  be  wrought  in  one 
stone,  21  inches  deep.  The  rubble  foundation  should  be  lowered  to  admit  of 
a  level  '^copestone/'  which  in  this  case  might  be  of  strong  concrete,  6  inches 
deep,  which  would  be  a  seat  for  the  renewed  base,  and  also  a  damp  course 
in  itself. 

I  The  above  covers  in  general  terms  the  procedure  I  would  specify,  so  far 
as  study  of  the  outside  of  the  piers  now  instructs  me.  I  should  withhold 
opinion,  properly,  as  to  what  courses  above  the  bases  should  be  disturl>ed 
and  relaid  in  differing  cases  of  different  piers,  and  as  to  the  nature  and  num- 
ber of  the  beds  to  be  renewed,  and  whether  in  mortar  or  sheet  lead.  These 
are  details  for  consideration  from  day  to  day  for  consultation  l^etween  the 
architect  and  his  skilled  practical  masons,  as  the  interior  of  the  work  is 
opened  up  and  view^ed. 

My  general  impression  is,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  occurrence  of  such 
fractures  as  these  should  not  be  overrated,  nor  should  they  cause  anxiety. 
Such  unlooked-for  occurrences  are  incidents  in  carrying  out  many  great 
building  contracts  which  are  not  heard  of,  and  are  of  no  outside  interest, 
and  are  set  right,  and  are  to  the  builders  a  vexation  not  an  anxiety. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  working  archi- 
tect has  not  any  data  from  which  he  may  lay  down  with  professional  assur- 
ance what  w^eight  to  the  square  foot  of  surface  any  description  of  stone 
ought  to  bear,  the  writer  adds  in  conclusion.  Tables  of  crushing  weights 
there  are,  experiments  on  small  cubes  of  i  inch^  ij.i  inch  or  2-inch,  which 
can  only  point  to  comparative  strength  as  between  one  stone  and  another. 
Conclusions  founded  on  them  as  to  bearing  weights  on  larger  masses  of 
stone  must  be  empirical  and  misleading.  Even  in  these  inapplicable  tables 
of  the  text'books  for  practical  works,  these  "authorities'*  differ  so  widely  that 
it  is  useless  for  an  architect  to  consult  them.  According  to  one  authority  in 
a  leading  text-bot^k,  the  safe  weight  on  a  superficial  foot  of  Corsham  stone 
should  be  no  more  than  4^2  tons.  According  to  another,  based  on  the  same 
tables  of  crushing  weight,  it  might  be  8^2  tons.  According  to  another* 
familiar  to  most  architects  for  daily  guidance,  the  limit  should  be  8  tons. 
When  one  sees  how  enormously  these  limits  are  exceeded  in  practical  build- 
ing in  everyday  work,  and  which  stands,  the  value  of  such  authority  is  dis- 
counted. Some  tests  made  on  stones  from  Truro  for  Mr.  F,  L.  Pearson  on 
stones  of  sufficient  size  are,  perhaps,  more  practical  and  instructive  for  archi- 
tects than  any  given  before.  They  have  been  made  by  Kirkaldy,  of  London, 
and  certified.  Even  Mr.  Pearson's  tests,  the  interesting  table  of  which  I 
forward,  bring  out  various  and  puzzling  results ;  but  I  think  they  might 
satisfy  that  good  Corsham  Down  stone  may  be  trusted  in  piers  up  to  a 
crushing  weight  of  150  tons  per  superficial  foot.  Now,  following  mere  au- 
thority, which  lays  down  in  one  case  that  the  safe  weight  should  be  one- 
twentieth  of  the  crushing  weight,  and  another,  who  puts  it  arbitrarily  as 
one-tenth,  and  adopting  the  latter  for  the  time,  the  safe  weight  would  be  15 
tons  per  foot.  But,  turning  to  the  late  Mr.  Pearson^s  practice,  I  have  ohr 
tained  from  a  very  capable  architect  of  Bournemouth,  Mr.  Fred,  Fogerty,  an 
admirable  analysis  from  actual  measurement  of  the  structure  of  Mr,  Pear- 
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fine  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  that  town.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Pearson 
did  not  hesitate  to  tax  his  piers  there  up  to  27  tons  18  cwt.  to  the  superficial 
foot,  and  the  report  is  that  **there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  fracture  anywhere/' 

I  have  had  also  an  independent  computation  made  of  the  actual  weight 
borne  at  Truro,  such  as  has  not  been  made  before,  by  a  surveyor  selected  for 
his  e^cperience  and  intelligence  for  such  inquiry.  Mr,  W.  H,  Stephens,  of 
Belfast.  His  return  is  that  the  actual  estimable  weight  on  the  large  piers  at 
Truro  is  156  tons  13  cwt.  and  on  the  smaller  piers  130  tons  i  cwt,  I  qr. 
That  gives  on  one  greater  and  one  less  pier,  as  legs  supporting  a  27-foot 
6-inch  bay,  a  weight  in  aggregate  of  286  tons  15  cwt.  I  cannot  fairly  assign 
a  net  working  bearing  surface  to  the  pair  of  piers  g^reater  than  13  feet  super- 
ficial which  would  be  equivalent  to  224  tons  per  superficial  foot,  and  w*ould 
he  about  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  the  crushing  weight  taken  at  150  tons, 
instead  of  one*tenth.  as  laid  down  by  arbitrary  pronouncement  of  theory. 

I  confess  that  tny  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  piers  at  Truro  rests 
more  on  my  confidence  in  the  constructional  instinct  and  great  experience  of 
the  late  great  architect.  Mn  J,  L,  F'earson»  than  on  abstract  theories,  I  am 
confident  that  there  are  reasons  enough  for  occurrence  of  fractures  at  Truro 
without  touching  any  element  of  inherent  weakness  in  the  stone  used,  and 
they  would  have  occurred  all  the  same.  I  believe,  if  Portland  or  Doulting 
stone  had  been  used 

The  data  required  for  any  theoretic  calculation  of  the  bearing  suffi- 
ciency of  Corshani  Down  stone  in  the  piers  at  Truro,  and  the  weight  to  be 
borne,  are  now  ascertained  and  simple.  I  should  be  interested,  if  the  building 
committee  should  think  it  well,  to  justify  confidence  by  obtaining  opinion  of 
more  theoretic  experts  than  I  can  pretend  to  give,  and  on  case  stated,  for 
which  I  can  supply  the  most  reliable  figures. 

The  above  ref)ort  has  far  more  than  a  local  interest.  It  will  be  found 
full  of  suggestion  to  all  having  to  do  with  stone  construction.  The  objection 
that  little  valuable  information  for  the  architect  and  the  builder  can  be 
drawn  from  the  usual  crushing  tests  of  cubes  of  stone  two  or  three  inches  in 
size  are  well  founded.  But  in  this  country,  under  the  inspiration  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Government,  we  have  undertaken  far  more  exhaustive  tests  of 
most  of  the  leading  stone  used  for  stnictural  purposes.  These  tests  show 
not  only  the  crushing  strength  of  the  stone,  but  its  elasticity  and  compressi- 
bility and  its  resistance  to  shearing.  After  a  series  of  comprehensive  tests 
of  this  nature  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  stone  is  fairly  well  known. 

The  decay  of  the  stone  at  Glasgow  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  and  it 
will  perliaps  be  even  more  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  the- 
ory has  been  put  forth  thai  the  life  of  the  stone  was  destroyed  by  working  it 
on  machines  instead  of  by  hand  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The  many  oppo* 
ncnts  of  machine  work  who  would  like  to  prove  this  side  of  the  case  have 
brought  forward  a  number  of  argimients  that  hand- worked  stone  is  always 
the  best.  They  claim  that  even  in  the  matter  of  concrete  and  road  metal 
hand-cracked  stone  is  much  better  than  that  which  has  gone  through  the 
crusher.  We  take  the  liberty  of  disputing  this  entire  proposition  and  of  de- 
claring that  modem  practice  can  bring  forward  no  legitimate  objection  on 
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these  lines  against  machine  work.  There  are  architects  who  object  to  mz? 
chine  tooling  on  the  ground  of  its  mathematical  precision  and  that  it  do€i' 
not  have  the  character  of  hand  work.  This  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste, 
and  many  people  are  willing  to  pay  to  gratify  their  personal  idiosv-ncrasi 
Machine  work  on  sound  stone  does  not  affect  the  life  of  tlie  stone  if  it  is  d« 
with  the  ordinary  intelligence  that  every  artisan  should  have.  It  is  possible 
to  set  a  planer  so  that  it  will  bite  too  deep  into  the  stone  and  lift  out  a  constant 
succession  of  chips  instead  of  making  the  clean  smooth  cut  that  is  nonmal 
to  the  machine.  But  exactly  the  same  thing  can  be  done,  and  in  very  rare 
instances  is  done,  with  the  wood  planer  and  yet  no  one  would  think  of  de- 
nouncing the  latter  machine  for  what  was  manifestly  the  fault  of  the  opera* 
tor.  If  the  English  planers  are  at  all  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Ameri- 
can machines,  and  are  used  as  intelligently,  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  tliat 
they  are  not  responsible  for  destroying  the  stone  in  an  entire  job  of  g^eat 
importance.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  going  further  aloo^^  this  line. 
The  falsity  of  any  charge  that  the  stone  was  ruined  by  machine  work,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  decay  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  elaborately 
car\^ed  and  sculptured  w^ork  than  in  the  plain  surfaces  and  the  mouldi' 
Surely  this  was  gotten  out  in  the  old  fashioned  way  with  mallet  and  chis( 
and  the  fault  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  machines.  In  comment i 
on  the  matter,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  severity  of  the  Glasgow  climate,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  effect  should  be  shown  in  one  building  and  not 
another.  The  fault  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  stone  itself  and  not  in  the  meth 
of  working  or  setting  it,  or  in  any  outside  cause. 

When  we  have  gone  as  far  as  this,  wa  can  go  no  further  without  an  ex- 
amination of  the  quarry  and  of  the  stone  as  it  lies  in  its  natural  bed.  The 
natural  inference  would  be  that  the  stone  w^as  not  sufficiently  seasoned  be- 
fore being  put  in  place.  The  statement  that  it  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
builder's  yard  for  one  year  may  apply  only  to  certain  portions  of  the  stone, 
tspecially  as  the  object  was  said  to  be  rather  to  test  its  durability  than  to 
season  it.  In  this  particular  deposit  there  may  have  been  a  greater  amount 
of  sap  than  is  usual  and  the  stone  may  continue  green  when  another  would 
be  thoroughly  seasoned.  The  presence  of  sap  or  quarry  water  in  a  building' 
exposed  to  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Glasgow^  would  readily  explain  the 
most  widespread  and  disastrous  decay. 


LIMESTONES,    FLINTS    AND    GRAVELS    OF    GEORGIA^* 

HE  road-building  materials  of  the  Tertiary  area  of  Georgia  are 
limestone,  buhrstone  or  flint,  and  gravel.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  coast,  shell  also  have  had  a  limited  use  in  road  surfacing* 
The  limestone  of  South  Georgia  outcrop  at  many  points 
throughout  the  Coastal  Plain.  They  are  exposed  most  abundantly  along  the 
streams,  in  the  vicinity  of  lime  sinks,  or  lakes.  They  are  also  occasionally 
seen  in  the  cuts  of  the  various  railroads  traversing  that  part  of  the  State* 
These  limestones  are  usually  soft  and  of  a  porous  nature,  though  occasion- 

*Roadi  and  Road-Bulldtiig  Matchalii  oi  Georgia. 
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tiy  ihey  become  quite  compaci  and  are  partly  crystal  line.  The  softer 
'varieties*  in  places,  consist  mainly  of  fragments  of  shells  and  a  limited 
amount  of  sand  cemented  together  by  a  calcareous  matrix.  This  class  of 
limestone  has  been  used,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  road  and  street  sur- 
^facing,  both  in  South  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  it  seems  to  give  entire  satis- 
Bfaction.  It  really  cements  into  a  compact,  hardened  surface,  comparatively 
free  from  dust.  This  material  has  been  used  in  the  last  few  years  on  some 
of  the  streets  in  the  city  of  Macon,  where  it  has  given  good  results.  The 
cheapness  with  which  these  limestones  can  be  prepared  and  put  in  place  on 
the  roadbeds  makes  them  the  most  valuable  material  of  the  Tertiary  area 
for  road  surfacing.  The  hard  limestones  of  South  Georgia  appear  to  have 
but  little  use,  so  far.  in  road  construction.     Nevertheless  they  arc  more  or 

I  less  widely  distributed,  and  they  seem  to  be  fairly  well  adapted  to  that 
purpose. 
Buhrstone  or  flint  is  quite  abundant  along  the  Georgia- Florida  State 
line*  and  also  at  many  points  further  north.  It  is  usually  of  a  porous  nature^ 
and  has  evidently  originated  from  the  silificalion  of  the  limestone,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  associated.  These  siliceous  deposits  sometimes  occur, 
on  more  or  less  continuous  layers,  often  three  feet  or  more  in  thickness; 

•but,  as  a  general  tiling,  they  appear  as  bowlders  or  detached  masses  imbedded 
in  the  sands  or  clays.  The  buhrstone  is  quite  brittle,  and  it  could  hardly 
be  used  alone  to  advantage  for  road  surfacing,  but.  if  mixed  with  the  soft 
limestones,  which  often  are  found  near  by,  it  \vi>nl<l  probably  make  a  fair 
road  surface. 

Gravel  deposits  are  quite  ptentifnl  along  the  border  of  the  Tertiary  area, 

I  where  they  are  often  seen,  in  thick  l>cds  outcropping  beneath  the  superficial 
layers  of  sand.  The  pebbles  are  all  water-worn,  and  evidently  mark  the 
limit  of  an  old  shore  line.  They  are  often  cemented  by  ferruginous,  sandy 
days,  and  make  excellent  material  for  road  surfacing.  Many  exposures  of 
these  gravel  deposits  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  Milledgevillc, 
Macon  and  Columbus.  They  are  also  frequently  found  in  small,  local  beds 
as  far  south  as  Bainbridgc.  These  gravel  deposits  are  well  exposed,  just 
across  the  Savannah  river  from  Augusta,  near  the  Port  Royal  and  Augusta 
Railroad.    At  this  point  the  gravel  has  been  extensively  worked  for  the  last 

■  few  years  and  shipped  to  Augusta  and  Savannah,  where  it  is  used  for  both 
street  and  road  surfacing,  The  binding  material  of  this  gravel  is  a  ferru- 
ginous, sandy  clay,  which  readily  hardens  into  a  compact  mass  on  being 
dampened  and  rolled,  forming  an  excellent  roatl  surface  which  is  both 
durable  and  free  from  dust*  S.  W.  McCallie. 


ComiTieTit  on  Cimcly  Copies 


STONE    VERSUS    BRICK, 


KUMBER  of  the  English  trade  papers  have  been  reprinting 
article  that  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  organs  of  the  brick 
industry  in  this  cotintry.  This  article  is  to  the  effect  that 
brick  has  fast  superseded  stone  as  a  building  material  in  New 
York,  and,  inferentially,  in  all  of  the  other  American  cities*  It  is  declared 
that  specifications  for  new  buildings  call  for  more  brick  now  than  formerly. 
It  is  intimated  that  stone  has  gone  out  of  favor  for  skyscrapers  since  the 
fire  in  the  Home  Insurance  Building  a  year  or  two  ago*  The  article  goes 
on  to  declare  that  stone  is  but  little  safer  than  wood  in  the  matter  of  fire 
resistance. 

In  this  country  we  are  used  to  specious  arguments  of  this  sort,  put 
forth  by  those  who  have  certain  ends  to  gain.  We  do  not  call  thera  wilfuUr 
untruthful,  but  we  incline  to  the  charitable  view  that  the  writer  is  looking 
through  rose-coloretl  spectacles.  But  when  such  articles  are  reprinted  in  a 
foreign  country  where  the  exact  facts  are  not  attainable,  they  create  an 
extremely  false  impression.  If  the  writer  had  confined  himself  to  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  more  brick  building  in  New  York  now  than  ever  before, 
and  that  while  formerly  skyscrapers  were  built  almost  invariably  of  stone, 
brick  is  now  frequently  used  for  the  upper  stories,  he  would  have  been  w^ithin 
bounds  of  strict  truth,  although  he  would  still  create  a  wrong  impression 
unless  further  explanation  was  given.  There  is  more  brick  building  in  New 
York  now  than  heretofore,  simply  because  there  has  never  been  such  a 
period  of  building  activity  in  the  entire  history  of  the  city.  The  use  of  brick 
is  not  increasing  at  the  expense  of  stone,  for  the  use  of  the  latter  material 
will  show  an  even  more  marvelous  advance. 

Along  the  leading  thoroughfares  like  Broadway  stone  and  iron  were  the 
favored  materials  used  by  the  former  generation  of  builders,  but  if  one  looks 
at  the  cotmtless  blocks  of  business  buildings,  warehouses,  etc.,  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city  he  will  see  that  almost  every  structure  erected  more  than  a 
dozen  years  is  almost  entirely  of  brick,  the  exceptions  being  a  few  iron 
buildings.  If  this  same  observer  looks  at  one  of  these  blocks  rebuilt  within 
the  past  ten  years  he  will  find  many  buildings  put  up  in  which  the  entire 
facing  is  of  stone,  and  that  even  where  brick  has  been  employed  for  the 
upper  stories  stone  is  carried  up  above  the  second  story,  instead  of  merely 
to  the  water  table  as  in  the  old  buildings.  In  this  way  stone  has  steadily 
encroached  on  brick  in  the  ordinarv  commercial  structures. 
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We  have  intimated  above  that  brick  has  been  recently  used  to  some  extent 
in  skyscrapers,  but  a  little  explanation  shows  that  this  does  not  mean  much 
of  a  triumph  for  the  brickmakcrs.  When  these  immense  buildings  were  first 
introduced  they  were  much  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  none  save 
the  wealthiest  corporations  put  them  up.  The  matter  of  the  initial  cost  was 
not  \Htal,  and.  bi  order  to  obtain  durability  and  the  ricliest  effect,  stone  was 
used  almost  entirely.  When  skyscrapers  had  proved  their  utility  and  popu- 
Urity  ihe>'  multiptied  rapidly  in  the  lower  part  uf  the  city.  Where  ordinary 
five  or  six-story  brick  buildings  would  have  been  erected  a  few  years  ago, 
a  fifteen  or  twenty-stor)'  structure  is  now  built,  and  the  matter  of  cost 
becomes  a  leading  factor.  At  first  terra  cotta  was  a  favored  material  for 
the  upper  stories,  but  later  brick  was  employed*  It  is  safe  to  say  that  where 
brick  is  used  it  is  almost  wholly  on  the  score  of  economy  and  not  from 
choice.  More  stone  skyscrapers  are  being  erected  than  ever  before,  but 
inasmuch  as  these  buildings  are  going  up  on  every  block,  it  is  only  natural 
that  brick  should  be  employed  in  many  of  them. 

The  same  article  from  which  quotation  has  been  made  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  fact  that  a  banking  house  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  ts 
about  to  erect  a  brick  bank  building.  It  would  be  strange  if  brick  should 
not  occasionally  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  argument  that  might  be 
drawn  from  this  instance  loses  its  point  when  one  remembers  that  within  a 
stone's  throw  is  now  being  erected  a  bank  building  of  22  stories  entirely  of 
granite*  and  that  at  least  half  a  doren  other  buildings  for  a  like  purpose  are 
now  being  constructed  of  granite,  limestone  or  marble. 

With  regard  to  the  silly  charges  concerning  the  lack  of  fire  protection 
afforded  by  stone  construction  it  is  needless  to  reply.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  how^ever,  to  state  that  the  one  building  which  came  out  in  the  best 
condition  from  the  terrible  Paterson  fire  was  a  stone  structure,  the  material 
for  which  was  quarried  but  a  few  miles  from  that  city.  The  entire  article 
would  be  worthy  of  little  attention  were  it  not  for  the  wide  currency  it  has 
had  in  the  foreign  newspapers,  and  from  the  fact  it  is  only  one  of  a  series 
of  similar  misleading  and  false  statements  put  forth  by  the  organs  of  the 
brick  and  clay  industries. 
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Steady  progress  is  reported  at  the  Os- 
good Marble  Quarry,  near  Marble,  Gunni- 
son County,  Co].  The  chanofler  has 
passed  through  forty  feet  of  broken  mar- 
ble and  has  now  reached  sohd  stone.  Su- 
perintendent R  H,  Erit<;m  declares  that  he 
is  now  ready  to  quarry  blocks  of  white 
marble,  weighing  about  8  to  10  tons  apiece. 
A  few  seams  are  still  found,  but  it  is  con- 
fidently  expected  that  these  will  disappear 
when  the  next  floor  or  two  has  been  taken 
off. 

The  largest  derrick  ever  erected  in 
Maine  is  being  put  in  one  of  the  Stoning- 
ton  quarries.  It  will  be  capable  of  lifting 
seventy-tive  ton.s.  The  derrick  fittings  alone 
weigh  ten  tons. 

Mr.  Dodd,  of  Zancs\ille,  O.,  declares  that 
he  has  discovered  a  fine  vein  of  onyx  just 
outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  La  Foll- 
ette.  Tcnn.  He  expects  to  erect  a  marble 
and  onyx  mill. 

A  stone  quarry  covering  135  acres  is  to 
be  developed  at  Herminie^  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa. 

Several  hundred  men  are  not  at  work  in 
the  Guilford  Granite  Quarries  getting  out 
stone  for  the  new  Baltimore  Custom 
House.  A  railroad  two  miles  long,  being 
an  extension  of  the  Savage  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  Guilford,  has  just 
been  completed.  This  will  be  used  in  ship- 
ping the  stone  to  Baltimore. 

Edson  Bros.,  who  are  operating  cxten* 
sivc  quarries  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  will  es- 
tablish a  stone  crushing  plant  costing 
about  $15.fKKK  Messrs.  Edison  have  a  con- 
tract to  supply  the  Lehigh  Railroad  with 
500  cars  of  crushed  stone  daily.  A  siding 
is  now  being  constructed  from  the  Lehigh 
tracks  into  the  quarry. 

The  quarries  at  Dickersons,  Montgom- 
ery County.  Md.,  which  have  been  idle  all 
winter,  have  again  started  operation  and 
are  crushing  ten  carloads  of  stone  a  day. 

The  crusher  and  boiler  house  of  the 
Schwind    Quarry    Company*    Edmondson 


avenue,  Baltimore,  were  burned  to  the 
ground  recently.  The  big  stone  crusher 
and  the  hoisting  engine  were  practically 
ruined.  The  fire  engines  had  scarcely  left 
when  workmen  began  clearing  the  grottnd 
for  rebuilding. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Milwaukee  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $400,000  to  deal  in  quarries 
and  mines.  The  incorporators  arc  George 
L.  Alexander,  Herman  Pormling,  Charles 
Brussett.  August  Paulsen  and  Joseph 
Lers. 

The  St,  Cloud,  Minn.,  Granite  Works 
will  at  once  open  up  the  Atwood-Becbec 
quarry,  which  it  recently  purchased.  The 
quarry  covers  twenty  acres. 

The  firm  of  Heagan  &  Grove,  who  have 
been  running  the  Dodlin  granite  quarry, 
at  South  Norridgewock,  Me.,  on  a  lease 
for  the  past  year,  have  been  compelled  to 
suspend  payment.  About  sixty  men  were 
employed.  It  is  reported  that  a  syndicate 
will  build  a  spur  track  of  the  Somerset 
Railway  to  the  quarries,  and  will  operate 
them  extensively. 

George  De  Luca  has  purchased  George 
Ballentine's   quarry  at  Gladstone,    N,  J. 

Mr  Mann,  of  Baltimore,  has  opened  a 
quarry  on  the  marble  land  at  Alford»  Mass.» 
which  he  recently  bought  from  William 
Mulligan.  Mr,  Mann  is  endeavoring  to 
organize  a  company  to  operate  the  quarry. 

John  M.  Mallon,  of  Denver,  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  Laguna,  New  Mexico,  have 
incorporated  the  New  Mexico  Pumice 
Stone  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Al- 
buquerque^ and  a  capital  of  $150,000.  The 
company  will  work  pumice  stone  deposits 
near  Laguna. 

The  Pope  Cement  and  Brick  Company, 
of   Pittsburg,   Charles   E.   Pope,    president. 

For  sawing  stone  Frenier's  Sand  Feed 
is  absolutely  required  to  increase  the  saw- 
ing and  reduce  the  cost.  Is  used  by  the 
largest  firms.     Write  for  prices.— Adv. 
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hM»  purchased  from  A.  J.  Morris,  the  ex- 
tensive blucstone  qiurrics  located  near 
Dunbjir,  Pa.  The  company  will  install  a 
big  stone  crushing  plant,  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  fix  hundred  tons  of  crushed  stone 
m  day. 

The  Arm  of  Olds  &  Miller,  which  ha« 
conducted  the  Charlotte  Valley  Blucstonc 
Quarry  at  West  Davenport,  near  Onconta, 
N,  y.,  has  been  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Olds 
will  continue  the  business  alone. 

A  number  of  capitalists  froin  EaM  Ten- 
oeasee  arc  endeavoring  to  aemrc  the  large 
marble  beds  a  few  miles  from  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.  If  thry  are  successful  a  company 
will  be  formed  with  large  capital  to  work 
thtm.  The  marble  beds  have  been  ex- 
ploited at  different  times  heretofore,  but 
owing  !o  the  difficulty  of  transportation  the 
ffione  has  never  come  into  use.  There  is 
red.  grecn^  gray  and  pink  and  white  varie- 
gated marble  in  great  abundance. 

The  presence  of  tnind  of  a  woman  saved 
thirty  men  employed  in  the  quarries  at 
West  Conshohockcn,  Pa,»  from  a  terrible 
accident  recenily.  Miss  Henderson,  who 
lives  a  short  distance  from  the  quarry,  was 
looking  from  her  window  when  she  saw 
the  roof  of  the  powder  magazine  was  blaz- 
ing. She  ran  to  the  quarries  and  warned 
the  men.  While  all  were  fleeing  for  their 
lives  a  serious  explosion  louk  place.  The 
mir  was  filled  with  splinters,  stones  and 
dirt  which  showered  down  upon  their 
heads.  Owing  to  the  timely  warnmg  that 
was  given,  the  workmen  escaped  serious 
injury. 

A  large  hiast  was  recently  successfully 
fired  m  the  city  quarry  at  Janesville,  Wis. 
The  stone  crushing  plant  at  the  quarry  h 
ooe  of  the  most  complete  in  the  West. 
Eighteen  men  are  now  employed. 

A  number  of  Nebraska  capitalists,  in- 
eluding  Dr  F.  W.  Tucker.  Lincoln:  Judge 
E,  W.  Tucker,  E.  A.  Tucker  and  Rudolph 
Veteska,  Hun^boMt,  and  Paul  Kittrtck.  of 
Nebraska  City,  have  purchased  a  valuable 
qtaarry  near  Riverside,  Cal,  from  the  Dyer 
«ftftte,  and  expect  to  develop  it  imme- 
diftteiy. 

The  Cyr  Brothers,  of  Hartland,  Me., 
hive  recently  opened  a  new  quarry  on  the 
line  of  the  Sebisticook  and  Moosehead 
Railroad,  within  half  a  mile  of  "DeviFs 
Head"  in  Harmony.  The  granite  is  of 
gray  color  and  of  exceptional  quality. 
Blocki  twenty  feet  long  and  of  any  re- 
tloired  width  can  be  taken  out.  Besides 
the  gray  grarite  there  is  on  this  moun- 
tain an  ahunditnce  of  pink  or  red  stone  as 
well  as  granite  with  a  greenish  cast. 

About  seventy  men  arc  now  employed  at 
tlie    Klondike   quarries   at   Utantie,   R,    L 


These  quarries  were  opened  only  five  years 
a^ftj.  At  that  lime  they  were  owned  by 
Frank  E.  Bliven,  a  *tone  cutter.  The 
thirty  acres  of  ground  were  u^ed  for  farm- 
ing, and  when  Mr.  Bliven  discovered  a 
fine  ledge  of  the  blue  Westerly  granite  he 
did  not  have  the  capital  to  develop  it.  He 
then  sold  it  to  James  Gourlay,  manager  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Granite  Works,  who  in 
turn  leased  the  property  to  this  firm.  This 
company  conducted  the  business  until  the 
first  of  the  present  year,  when  Mr.  Gour- 
lay  purchased  their  interests  and  placed 
Charles  W.  Austin,  fur  many  years  man- 
ager of  the  Red  Stone  Quarry,  in  charge 
of  the  work.  The  popularity  of  the  stone 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
qutirry  has  been  worked  only  f^vc  yean 
the  opening  is  now  250  feet  wide  by  SOD 
feet  long  and  1(>0  feet  deep. 

The  contract  for  the  superstructure  of 
the  new  Westmoreland  County  Court 
House  at  Grcensburg,  Pa.,  has  been  award- 
ed to  the  Lindscy  Construction  Company 
of  Pittsburg.  It  is  to  l>e  boil  I  of  Troy, 
Pa.,  granite,  and  the  bid  wa*  $^70.^78,  The 
Troy  granite  quarries  were  opened  only 
six  years  ago,  and  this  is  the  most  exten- 
sive job  in  which  the  stone  has  ever  been 
employed* 

■  m  ■ 

Stone    Ballasting     Instead    of 
Trestles, 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  wdl  double 
track  its  coast  line  between  Seattle  and 
Everett.  Instead  of  using  trestle  work  ai 
in  the  past,  the  only  material  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  stone.  The  company  is  im- 
proving its  terminal  facilities  in  Seattle,  and 
henceforth  every  change  that  it  makea  will 
be  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  permanency* 
In  places  one  of  the  tracks  will  be  laid  in 
the  edge  of  the  water  on  a  stone  founda- 
tion. All  other  points  along  the  line  the 
engineers  have  planned  to  move  the  pres- 
ent track  in  and  lay  the  new  one  in  the 
general  position  now  occupied  by  the  old 
rails.  In  pdaces  where  slides  have  occurred 
both  tracks  will  be  laid  on  stone  work  in 
the  edge  of  the  water  Wherever  prac* 
ticablc  cuts  will  be  made  on  heavy  stone 
work  across  small  arms  and  inlets. 

The  main  idea  of  the  company  is  not  so 
much  to  avoid  the  danger  of  slides,  though 
that  subject  has  received  .serious  attention 
in  the  past,  and  will  be  one  of  the  objects 
accomplished  by  the  changes  contemplated, 
but  to  straighten  and  align  the  tracks  to 
avoid  curves  as  much  as  possible.  This 
will  permit  trains  to  make  a  great  deal 
faster  time  between  Seattle  and  Everett 
than  they  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 


jVIarble  and  Granite 


McHugli  Brothers,  marble  dealers,  of 
Glens  Falls.  N.  Y.,  have  dissolved  partner- 
ship. The  business  will  be  continued  by 
James  H,  McHugh. 

R.  L.  Alden,  of  Montrose,  Pa.,  will  cs* 
tabiish  a  marble  and  granite  works  at  De- 
posit, N.  Y. 

Oscar  E,  Owen,  who  has  conducted  a 
marble  business  on  Mulberrj^  street,  Mid- 
dle town,  N.  Y,,  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
has  sold  out  to  W,  F.  Benedict  &  Son  of 
M^'urtsboro. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  litiga- 
tion  in%olving  the  sum  of  $225,000  between 
the  IK  S,  Marble  Company  and  the  Colonial 
Marble  Company,  W.  V,  Garrett  and  C.  H» 
Williams  of  Spokane.  Wash.  The  U*  S. 
Marble  Company  brought  suit  for  $100,000 
against  the  Colonial  Marble  Company, 
W.  V,  Garreit  and  C.  H.  Williams,  of  the 
firm  of  Garrett  &  Williams.  The  plaintiffs 
claim  that  the  Colonial  Marble  Company, 
th rough  its  officers  and  brokers,  Garrett  & 
W'illiams,  had  issued  a  prospectus  contain- 
ing pictures  of  the  workings  of  the  U.  S, 
Marble  Company,  Furthermore  they  claim 
that  the  Colonial  Company  was  using  news- 
paper articles  which  had  been  written,  not 
about  their  company,  but  about  the  U.  S. 
Company.  They  asked  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain ihc  defendants  from  further  use  of 
this  material.  The  Colonial  Company  re- 
sponded with  a  suit  for  damages  for 
$50,000.  and  later  Garrett  &  Williams  fol- 
lowed with  a  suit  for  $75,000,  claiming  libeL 
The  fight  promised  to  be  very  bitter  lor 
a  time,  but  now  wiser  counsels  have  pre- 
vailed, an  agreement  has  been  reached,  and 
all  of  the  suits  have  been  withdrawn, 

Mr,  Charles  Coble  has  purchased  the 
Keystone  Marble  Works  at  Elizabethtown, 
Pa,,  from  his  father,  Mr,  Jacob  Coble, 

Stephens  &  Gcrrard  have  built  a  new 
stone  cutting  shed  just  off  Blackwell  street 
at  North  Barre,  Vt,  The  cutting  shed  is 
72  X  30  feet  and  the  stock  room  is  about 
half  as  large,  A  25  h.-p.  air  compressor 
has  been  installed  which  will  run  28  pneu- 
matic tools.  A  15-ton  turning  crane  has 
been  erected. 

Charles  E.  Ryle  has  purchased  the  inter- 
est of  his  partner,  John  H.  Crimmins,  in 
the  Columbia  Granite  Co,,  at  MontpeIier» 
Vt.  Mr,  Crimmins  was  compelled  to  retire 
on  account   of  ill  health. 

Jacob  Bern,  of  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  has  open- 


ed a  granite  and  marble  shop  at  Ncwtoo* 
N.  J. 

rhe  Denver  Marble  8l  Onyx  Co.,  with 
$!0.0W  capital  stock,  has  been  incorporated 
by  Geurge  R  Mar  key,  Qydc  TyrnbuJl  and 
Bret  Harris, 

The  White  Crystal  Marble  Co.,  of  Gou- 
verneur,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital slock  of  $T5,iK)0.  The  people  who  ai 
interested  are:  Charles  A*  Lux.  of  Clyd^ 
and  Edward  Morrison  and  D.  C.  Whitney. 
of  Gouverneur.  This  new  company  will 
develop  the  Morrison  &  Whitney  quarry, 
which  consists  of  about  sixty  acres  near 
Gouvemeur.  The  plant  w*ill  be  greatly  en- 
larged at  once.  New  machinery,  including 
two  more  gangs,  is  being  installed.  The 
company  will  give  etnployment  to  about  50 
men.  A  number  of  orders  are  already  in 
hand,  including  one  for  $0U. OUO  wonh  of 
marble  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Horton,  a 
millionaire  at  Middlelown,  N.  Y, 

Hamer  J.  Higgins,  for  forty  years  in  the 
marble  business  at  Bloomington,  III*  is 
dead  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

Reports  from  most  of  the  granite  centers 
indicate  a  busy  and  prosperous  summer. 
Nearly  all  of  the  quarries  in  Maine»  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  at  Milford.  Mass.,  arc  w^orking  to  their 
full  capacity  and  new  men  are  continually 
lieing  taken  on.  Owing  to  the  strike  at 
Quincy.  business  received  something  of  a 
setback.  The  trouble  with  the  men  at  this 
place  has  been  settled  on  the  following 
terms:  This  year  the  men  work  eight  hours 
a  day  for  seven  months  and  nine  hours  for 
the  other  five  months.  In  1903  they  work 
eight  hours  for  nine  months  and  nine  hours 
for  three  months;  in  1904  it  is  eight  hours 
for  ten  months  and  nine  hours  for  two 
months.  The  pay  is  to  be  the  same  for 
eight  hours  as  it  w^as  for  nine,  previous  to 
the  strike.  If  the  Barre  quarrymen  get 
an  8-hour  day  before  1905  the  same  is  to 
be  granted  to  the  Quincy  quarrymen. 

The  Alabama  Marble  Co,,  of  Mobile,  has 
recently  been  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Alabama  to  work  extensive  quarries  tn 
Clarke  County.  Mr.  J,  R  Hobson  is  prci- 
ident  of  the  new  concern.  He  has  come 
north  10  purchase  an  extensive  outfit  of 
machinery. 

The  Maine  Red  Beach  Granite  Co.  has 
recently  installed  a  big  hoisting  crane,  re- 
placing the  one  in  use,  which   had  become 


loa  small  tu  hitndic  tire  Hcti^v  ciUimn*^  ^t 
gnnite  which  are  received  ^t  the  |Hjliihitig 
workf. 

U  XL  Luke  and  J.  K.  Cotton  have  opened 
n  fnonunicntal  e^tAhlt^hmcnt,  known  as  the 
Elifabeih  Ciiy  Marble  VVurks»  at  510  Poin 
firxtcr  street,  EN/abcth  City,  N.  C. 

E,  P.  Tnpletl  has  opened  the  Avondalc 
Harble  Works,  at  Avondale,  near  Btrming- 
tiatn»  Ala. 

Francis  Wt^n.  of  Porttand«  if  prepir* 
ing  »n  extensive  article  on  the  granite  in- 
dustry of  Maine  for  the  Labor  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State. 

C  E.  Tayntor  &  Co,  are  making  exten 
sivc  impro%'ements  at  their  ilallowcn  plant. 
A  5(^*ft.  addition  is  being  htnlt  to  the  cut 
tmg  *hed*,  iithich  will   make  the  complete 
structure  *<»»  x  25  feet,     A  new  blacksmith 
shop  lias  also  t>eeti  erected. 

William  N.  McQueen,  a  well-known  gran- 
ite manufacturer,  who  has  been  in  business 
at  Barrc  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  48, 

i  he  i  a  I  mam  Mosaic  &  Marble  Co.  ha^s 
been  formed  in  Cleveland  with  offices  in 
the    Chamber    of   Commerce   building  and 

■  works  at  121  Chestnut  street.  Ernest  Tal- 
mant  is  general  ntanagrr. 
The  Hudson  &  CTiester  Granite  Co,  :•* 
VHiilding  a  t54ooi  addition  to  their  pi>lish- 
tug  shed  at  Chester,  Mass  Another  shed 
will  also  be  bitilt. 

The  Lake  George  Marble  Co.  has  begim 
the  construction  of  a  mill  at  their  quarries 

110  Warrenshurg,  N.  Y,  It  will  be  52  x  52. 
and  IS-ft.  high. 
The  stock  in  the  marble  yard  of  William 
naiigi'wfrty.  of  Sunbury.  Pa.«  has  been  sold 
by  the  Shcnff  for  $L2tUl, 
The  Higgins-Jufig-Klemau  Co.,  of  Bloom- 
fngton.  IlL.  has  been  incoqwrated  to  deal  in 
and    manufacture   stone,   granite  and   mar- 

Ible;  capital.  $Ii5.0(M>:  incorporators,  F  B, 
Higgins,  J.  P.  Jung  and  C  A,  Klcinau 
John  Burke,  of  Walerbury.  Vt.,  has  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  John  K  Starr 
in  the  granite  bu^tncs*  at  South  Rygate 
The   new   company   will    be  known   as  the 

•  Starr- Burke  Granite  Co 
The  Pioneer  Marble  &  Grintte  Co.,  of 
El  Paso.  Teit .  has  Keen  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,(K>0,  by  William  Ca- 
ples,  Michael  Rottnnio  ,ind  W  N,  Caldwelt 
*  ♦i  ■ — 

A  New  Granite  Company  in  the 
South. 
J.  T.  W*yait  9t  Co.*  granite  contraciors  of 
Salisbury.  K.  C.  are  tipentng  up  seveol 
new  quarric*  near  that  city.  The  qtiarrie^i 
^roduer  gray  and  rose  ct>lored  granite  of 
h»ith  grade,     Messrs.  Wyalt  are  staning  in 


with  experienced  union  help,  a  number  of 
the  men  having  come  from  Pacolet,  S,  C. 
The  quarries  are  siluaied  alongside  the 
Southern  Railroad  tracks  and  are  very  ac- 
cessible. One  plant,  including  derricks  cap* 
able  of  handling  targe  si^ed  blocks  and  ^ 
cutting  shed,  have  been  installed  and  other 
fjuarries  will  be  rrpiipped  later.  The  com- 
pany has  options  on  1^00  acres,  in  addition 
to  the  property  which  it  owns  outright*  All 
of  this  is  underlaid  with  high  grade  gran 
ite  covering  an  area  of  aliout  three  miles  in 
length.  Ahhough  the  stone  has  been  in  the 
market  but  a  shun  time  it  has  met  with 
high  favor.  Wr.  G,  W.  Walt,  the  million- 
aire of  Durham.  X.  C.  built  his  new  man- 
sion of  the  stone  and  demands  are  coming 
from  all  over  the  South, 


A  Forty-one  Ton  Monolith. 

The  first  of  ihc  eight  brgc  stone  pillars 
that  arc  to  adorn  the  front  on  Chamlien 
street  side  of  the  new  Hall  of  Records  waf 
placed  in  |Kisirion  recently.  The  monolith 
is  36  ft.  long.  4  ft.  2  in,  in  diameter  and 
weighs  41   tons. 

The  stotie  was  brought  here  from  Hallo- 
well.  Me.,  where  it  had  to  be  trucked  tw»j 
miles  to  the  railroad,  put  on  a  freight  car, 
run  to  the  Harlem  River,  transferred  to  a 
lighter  and  taken  to  pier  **A/*  Here  there 
was  a  delay  of  24  hours  in  deciding 
whether  the  pier  would  <iiand  the  heavy 
weight.  The  monolith  was  finally  landed 
successfully  and  was  hauled  to  Chanibert 
street  by  a  score  of  horses.  Every  man- 
bole  on  the  way  that  the  load  passed  over 
was  cracked  by  its  enormous  weight.  Two 
other  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  the 
iionc  into  pcisition.  ^Two  engines,  two 
l»tH>ms,  one  of  steel,  and  a  double  derrick 
had  to  he  used  to  swing  it  on  to  its  gran- 
ite  hjase. 


An  Immense  Block  of  Granite. 
One  of  the  largest  blocks  of  stone  taken 
through  a  city  was  recenily  deHvered  at 
Paterson.  N.  J.,  from  the  Erie  Railroad 
It  was  a  block  of  Barre  granite.  34  feet 
long  and  weighed  43  tons.  It  is  to  be  used 
in  sealing  the  m«ysoleum  over  the  remaini 
of  the  late  Vice-President  Garret  A.  Ho- 
bart.  It  was  loaded  on  a  truck  and  driven 
by  twenty-two  teams  of  horses  to  Cedar 
Lawn  Cemetery.  In  its  passage  Uirough 
the  streets  it  cnished  through  a  manhole 
and  tore  up  crosswalks  and  large  lections 
of  the  macadam  pavements  The  weight  of 
the  ttone  sank  the  big  wheels  of  the  truck 
into  the  pavement  so  that  the  dray  had  to 
be  jacked  up  often  b^^forr  further  progress 
contd  be  made 


Limedtone  and  Sandatone 


There  is  a  great  boon  in  the  blueatone 
industry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Walton, 
N.  Y.  Durhig  the  general  season  of  busi- 
ness depression  some  years  ago,  quarrying 
operations  were  ahnost  entirely  suspended 
in  this  district  and  now  the  industry  is  on 
a  firmer  basis  than  ever  before.  The  lead- 
ing firm  in  this  territory  is  Shaw  &  Lup- 
ton,  who  have  opened  a  very  promising 
quarry  on  the  Townsend  property.  This 
produces  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  tlag- 
ging  ever  found  in  this  section.  The  bed 
is  only  about  five  feet  thick,  but  the  stone 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  quarries  easily. 
Five  men  are  now  at  work  in  the  quarry 
under  the  direction  of  William  Lock  wood, 
Mn  Day.  a  son-in-law  of  Mr,  Shaw,  of 
this  firm,  has  opened  a  quarry  close  at 
hand.  The  Henry  Wager  quarry  has  been 
sold  to  a  Mr.  Smith,  of  Roscoe,  who  will 
operate  it  to  its  full  capacity.  Lockwood 
&  Utter  have  leased  a  new  quarry  on  the 
Ogden  farm  and  Wilbur  Lockwood  has 
leased  one  on  the  Townsend  farm,  Wil- 
liam Lockwood  has  also  opened  a  quarry 
on  the  Carroll  farm  near  Pincsville.  Wil- 
liam Cairns  is  operating  on  Mt,  Holley  and 
Ralph  Cairn  is  operating  the  old  Terry  & 
Robertson  quarry.  These  two  operators 
will  market  a  large  amount  of  flagging, 
curbing  and  building  stone,  S.  A.  Kinch 
and  C-  D.  Halleiibeck  have  opened  a 
quarry  on  the  farm  of  the  latter  near 
Weed's  Bridge.  It  has  a  bed  of  10  or  12 
feet  with  only  5  feet  of  top.  It  is  reported 
that  the  old  H.  E.  St,  John  quarry  at  Mar- 
vin Hollow  will  be  rented  to  parties  who 
will  operate  it  to  its  full  capacity.  This 
quarry  has  probably  produced  more  stone 
than  any  other  in  the  entire  territory. 

Jacob  R.  Milliard  has  purchased  about 
120  acres  of  limestone  land  adjoining  his 
extensive  stone  quarry  in  North  Annville 
Township,  Pa.  The  purchase  price  was 
about  $10,000.  Mr.  Milliard  wil!  open  new 
quarries  on  this  land.  Mr.  Milliard  now 
owns  a  chain  of  quarries  several  miles 
long  between  Annville  and  Palmyra  and 
has  others  near  Meyerstown. 

The  Annville,  Pa.,  Stone  Company  has 
contracted  with  Thomas  J,  Humphries  for 
the  stripping  of  its  limestone  deposits  near 
Palmyra. 

The  Lackawanna  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
which    is    operating   quarries    for   fluxing 


stone  at  West  Lebanon,  will  open  several 
new  and  extensive  quarries  between  its 
furnaces  and  West  Lebanon. 

The  Medina  Quarry  Company  has 
opened  handsome  new  offices  in  the  Har- 
rington block  at  Albion.  Several  of  the 
quarries  are  already  working  a  large  nura* 
ber  of  men.  There  is  a  full  force  in  the 
Dc  Graff  quarry  and  over  80  men  arc  at 
work  in  the  Brady  quarry.  The  Reed  & 
Allan  quarry  will  be  worked  by  its  former 
owners,  as  well  as  the  Fancher  &  Dc 
Lancey  quarry.  Fiikins  &  Gorman  have  a 
large  order  on  hand  and  are  working  a  full 
force.  When  E.  F.  Fancher,  of  Albion, 
sold  his  quarry  to  the  syndicate,  he  turned 
over  to  them  orders  he  had  booked  for 
about  $KMMHHI  worth  of  work.  The  syndi- 
cate proposes  to  install  the  most  improved 
machinery,  so  that  the  cost  of  quarrying 
stone  will  be  materially  lessened. 

Savage  &  Scofteld,  contractors  of  Olym- 
pia,  Washington,  have  sold  the  property 
known  as  the  Port  Orchard  Stone  Quarry 
to  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  Co..  of  Seattle. 
The  price  paid  for  the  property  was  $39,000. 
The  Port  Orchard  quarry  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Northwest. 


A    Curious    Geological    Formation. 

China  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  SO 
densely  inhabited  that  much  further  in* 
crease  in  population  cannot  be  supported, 
since  the  soil  is  now  made  to  yield  its  ut- 
most and  has  been  so  doing  for  perhaps 
hundreds  of  years.  This  hypothesis  is 
more  or  less  correct  in  some  localities,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  geological  for- 
mation or  deposit  known  to  geologists  un- 
der the  name  of  *15ss."  that  covers  great 
areas  in  Kan-su,  Shcnsi.  and  Chili,  a  great 
part  of  these  provinces  would  have  long 
since  been  added  to  the  deserts  of  Moa- 
golia. 

The  loss  formation  may  l»e  described  as 
a  fine-grained.  homi^>gcncous  calcareous 
and  sandy  loam,  penetrated  vertically  by 
nx>t-like  pores  or  tubes,  which  have  the 
effect  of  producing  vertical  cleavage  in 
the  formation,  \Vlten  intersected  by 
streams*  this  deposit  readily  develops  into 
blufifs  and  cliffs*  It  usually  contains  land 
shells  and  sometimes  the  bones  of  land 
animals;  fresh  water  shells  are  rare,  while - 
marine  organisms  are  entirely  absent     In 
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Northem  China  ihi^  rcmarkahlc  accumula* 
lion  covers  vast  arcus  and  attains,  in  placcst 
a  thickness  of  from  1,500  to  2»000  feet. 
Richthofen  believes  this  peculiar  deposit  to 
have  been  gradually  accumulated  by  the 
windf  (lowing  outward  from  the  desiccated 
regions  of  Central  Asia.  Vast  quantities  of 
fine  sand  and  dust  arc  there  swept  up  dur- 
ing storms  and  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
the  adjoining  territories,  which  are  thus 
ever  and  anon  receiving  increments  to  their 
soil.  Such  finely  sifted  materia!  is  highly 
fertile  and  favors  the  growth  of  grass; 
every  fresh  deposit  of  dust  tends  to  be* 
come  fitted  by  reason  uf  the  grass,  and  the 
formation  is  thus  gradually  increased  in 
thickness.  It  is  this  continual  growth  uf 
vegetation,  keeping  pace,  as  it  were,  with 
periodical  accretion!^  of  soil,  that  probably 
produces  the  porous  capillary  structure 
above  referred  \o  as  the  cause  of  the  ver* 
tical  cleavage  of  the  loss, 

L(")ss  occurs  in  many  other  countries,  but 
nowhere  does  it  attam  such  enormous  de- 
velopment as  in  China,  In  Europe  it  is 
tnet  with  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  low  ground  traversed  by  the  Danube. 
In  America  it  is  found  in  the  Mississippi 
valley^  covering  quite  extensive  areas. 

In  China  the  loss  comprises  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  *'Greal  Plain,"  and  is  somewtiat 
developed  on  the  Yangtse  abovr  Nanking 
and  a  little  on  the  Han  River  It  spreads 
all  over  the  northern  provinces  where  it 
ha«  not  been  eroded  away  In  Shcnsi  it 
spreads  equally  over  tablelands  6.<X)0  feet 
high  and  valleys  several  thousand  feet  less 
in  altitude.  The  «u)ulherT;  bank  nf  the  YeN 
low  River  consists  entirely  of  hiss.  A  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  formation  is  thai  it 
spreads  alike  over  places  which  differ  much 
in  altitude,  fills  gaps  between  hills. 
smoijthes  away  the  uneven  surfaces  of 
mountainous  districts  and  creates  condi- 
tions for  agricultural  prosperity  which 
would  not  exist  without  it. — F.  Lynwood 
^rrifon.  in  **Cagsier*s  Magazine." 


Mineral  Curiosities  in  New  South 
Wales. 
In  New  South  Wales,  near  Wingcn.  a 
singular  natural  curiosity  is  observable^ 
This  15  an  object  pc^pularly  known  as  the 
Stone  Woman  of  W^ingen,  says  a  writer  in 
the  **St  James's  Gaiette/*  The  spur  of 
«  mountain  range  known  as  Salisbury  Crag 
terminates  in  a  bold  bluff  headland,  about 
700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  which 
it  commands,  the  profile  assuming  the  form 
of  a  graystone  woman  of  enormous  dimen- 
•iomi,    sitting    with    her    hack   against    the 


cliff*  her  head  separated  from  the  top  and 
her  feet  hidden  anxmg  the  trees  which 
grow  up  to  the  b<jliom  of  the  cliff.  On  her 
knee  there  is  resting  an  open  bi>ok»  which 
she  is  not  rcadifig.  but  instead  1^  gajting 
forever  with  a  steadfast,  unchanging  hxik 
down  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Hunter. 
From  where  I  he  feet  of  the  stunc  woman 
rest  among  the  towering  trce^s  that  grow 
around  the  base  of  Salisbury  Crag  to  the 
summit  of  her  head  must  be  about  5<Ni  fret, 
so  that  if  she  were  to  stand  up  straight 
some  day  ^ht  would  be  about  800  feet 
high.  If  the  proper  point  of  view  l>e  chosen 
the  pose  of  the  figure  is  perfect  in  its  mag- 
nificetit  simplicity. 

At  Wingen  also  is  to  be  seen  the  only 
buniing  mountain  to  t»e  found  in  Aufttratia, 
and  the  only  one  not  of  volcanic  origin 
known.  The  summit  is  1.820  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  it  is  easily  reached  from  the 
township.  It  is  supposed  lo  be  an  immense 
coal  seam,  which  luis  m  some  unaccount- 
able way  liecome  ignited,  and  ban  been 
burning  ever  since,  When  first  discovered, 
during  the  early  days  of  settlement,  the 
aboriginals  of  the  district  explained,  in  their 
own  rude  fashioti.  that  the  mountain  had 
been  burning  in  the  days  of  their  fore* 
fathers:  that,  as  far  uack  as  they  could  re- 
member there  had  always  been  the  big 
snjoke  The  course  of  the  fire  can  be 
traced  a  considerable  distance  by  the  trans- 
verse rents  or  chasms  occasioned  by  the 
falhng  in  of  the  ground*  frotn  under  which 
the  coal  had  been  consumed.  From  year's 
end  10  year's  end  fumes  of  smoke  are  con- 
tinually issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  surface  of  which  is  in  many 
places  covered  with  a  sulphurous  dejKisit. 
Ill  the  vicinity  of  the  openings  from  which 
the  bluish  rings  of  smoke  issue  the  ground 
is  hot  to  the  touch,  the  vegetation  with 
which  it  was  originally  covered  having  dis- 
apprared,  and  sticks  thrust  into  the  grmmd 
speedily  become  charred,  if  not  ignited 


A  Stone  Breakwater  Proposed* 

Every  spring  and  (alt  the  storms  and 
high  tides  play  havoc  with  Coney  Island 
The  ocean  has  gradually  encroached  on  the 
beach,  and  not  content  with  sweeping  away 
the  Concourse  Atid  the  park  lands,  has  even 
wrecked  exrK'nsive  buildings.  Park  Cotn- 
missioner  Young  proposes  io  build  a  itone 
wall  a  short  distance  below  the  water-mark. 
If  this  breakwater  should  be  built,  and  if  it 
should  fulfill  the  purpose  intended,  it  would 
allow  the  rcconstniction  of  the  Concourse 
and  preserve  an  attractive  beach  that  other- 
wise will  entirely  disappear  within  t  few 
years. 


The  city  of  Milwaukee  will  hereafter  re- 
quire that  ali  crushed  stone  shall  be  deliv- 
ered in  wooden  boxes  which  arc  to  he  num- 
bertfd  artd  inspected  by  a  city  official,  each 
box  to  have  a  stated  capacity.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  contractors  to  deliver  stone 
in  ditmp  wagons  at  so  much  a  load  without 
much  attention  being  paid  to   measure. 

The  F"oster  &  Herbert  Cut  Stone  Com- 
pany is  a  new  enterprise  at  NashvUle,  Tenn, 
The  company  has  a  well  equipped  yard 
with  pneumatic  tooKs  and  will  do  both  mon- 
umenial  and  building  work. 

The  Valky  City  Stone  &  Gravel  Com- 
pany of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000, 
lo  work  stone  and  gravel  deposits  near 
Grandville,  Mich.  Interested  in  the  new 
company  are  Dr,  C.  M.  Kelly  of  Grand 
Rapids/ C.  F.  Nye.  W.  F.  Semlall  of  Bel- 
dmg,  and  D,  F.  Elkerton  of  Nome,  Alaska. 

The  oil  stone  factory  at  Manlius.  N.  Y,, 
recently  vacated  by  the  Pike  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  will  be  reopened  this  sutnmcr 
by  the  old  Labrador  Oil  Stone  Company, 
which  formerly  manufactured  whet 'i  tone  a 
there.  Stone  will  be  brought  from  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

The  Con  so h dated  Stone  Company  has 
been  incorpcarated  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  principal  office  at  1  Montgom- 
ery street.  Jersey  City,  to  deal  in  stone, 
etc.  Capital,  $600,000.  Incorporators: 
J,  H.  Davis.  John  B.  Conkling,  James  A, 
De  Groat,  C.  J.  Curt  in  and  Albert  Schmid, 

The  White  Clay  Creek  Supply  Company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware 
to  acquire  mines,  quarries  and  mining  rights 
and  to  develop  same.  The  incorporators 
are  from  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Builders"  Sand  &  Gravel  Company 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  increased  its  capi- 
tal stock  from  $njm  to  $20,000. 

The  Century  Stone  &  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Johnstown.  Pa-,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

E,  C  Thym.  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  has  or- 
ganized the  Thym  Cut  Stone  Company 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $l(KOfN>,  Mr.  Thyn: 
will  be  sitperintendcnt  and  manager.  There 
will  be  a  branch  office  at  Kansas  City. 

Newton  B,  Smalley  has  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  his  brother,  A.  1.  Smalley.  in  the 
Plainfield    Stone    Company    at    Platnfield. 


N,  J.     The  retiring  partner  will  devote  his 
lime  to  general  road  contracting. 

The  Coxcy  Silica  Sand  Company  of  Mt, 
Vernon,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $5<>0,(MM>. 

The  Standard  Stone  Company  of  New 
York  b.is  been  incorporated  under  the  law5. 
uf  Delaware  to  quarry  for  granite,  marble, 
etc.     Capital  $100,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Housatonic  River  Trap 
Rock  Company  at  Derby,  Conn.,  which  has 
been  idk*  for  more  than  a  year,  is  to  he 
reopfned  and  thoroughly  overhauled.  New 
crusher-  will  be  installed  and  modern  ma* 
chinery  added. 

Philip  Haas  has  begun  the  manufacture 
or  artificiiil  stone  at  Miami,  Fla> 

Fred.  H,  Smith,  proprietor  of  monumen- 
tal works  at  Nor  walk,  Ohio,  has*  opened  a 
cut  stone  yard  for  building  work. 

A  corporation  composed  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg  capitalists  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $900,000  has  purchased  all  of  the 
sand  manufacturing  plants  at  Maplcton,  Pa. 
The  new  company  takes  over  the  Juniata 
Sand  Company.  Macklin  &  Stevenson,  C.  P. 
Dull.  Mapleton  Sand  Company,  Keystone 
Sand  Company,  the  Columbia  Sand  Com- 
pany and  also  a  concern  at  Hancock  Md. 

Skilled  granite  cutters  are  wanted  at  St. 
Panl.  St  Ciond  and  Rockville,  Minn,; 
Amberg,  Wis.;  Rion.  S,  C,  and  Morris- 
ville,  Vt. 

The  McLeod  Stone  Company  of  Minne- 
apolis will  build  n  stone  crushing  plant  at 
Polk  street  and  lOth  avenue,  northeast.  It 
will  cost  llO.om)  and  will  be  100x100  feet, 
and  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height. 

James  E,  Bennett  has  been  appointed  tem- 
porary receiver  <>f  the  Keystone  Marble  & 
Slate  Company.  0H5  W.  47th  street.  The 
company  has  been  in  liquidation  for  some 
months. 

Peter  Cornelius  Sonins,  who  has  conduct- 
ed a  steam  marble  mill  for  fifteen  years  past 
at  400  East  37th  street,  has  filed  a  petition 
m  bankruptcy,  with  liabilities  at  $5, 183  and 
assets  $1,8%. 

William  Bradley  has  been  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  the  International  Kaolin  Com- 
pany, which  was  organized  in  1900  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture 
kaolin  in  Florida. 


STONE. 


ll  has  bc<;n  drcidcd  lo  discontinue  the 
ctitiini;  of  granite  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H„ 
for  the  new  dry  dock  being  constructed 
there,  Flereaftcr  the  Monc  will  all  be  cut 
at  the  Maine  quarries. 

It  is  announced  thnt  the  price  of  crushed 
granite  in  Chicago  will  be  advanced  front 
?M5  to  $2.00  a  yard  as  the  result  of  the 
recent  consolidation  of  the  granite  com- 
panies in  Wisconsin  which  supply  most  oi 
the  material.  That  this  is  the  result  of 
natural  conditions  instead  of  nterely  the 
arbitrary  act  of  a  trust  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  crushed  stone  business  in  that 
territory  has  been  on  a  very  unsatisfactory 
ba«is  for  some  time  past. 

The  V.  J.  Heddin  &  Sons  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Newark,  N\  Y,,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  of  which 
$900,000  is  common  and  $20fM)00  preferred 
stock.  Six  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
latter  before  the  common  stock  shares  in 
the  earnings.  The  firm  of  V.  J,  Heddin  & 
Sons  built  the  Produce  Exchanj^c  Build- 
ing in  New  York  and  the  magnificent  new 
buildings  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Newark 

The  A,  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company, 
with  main  oOices  and  warehouses  at  St, 
Louis,  have  issued  a  revised  wire  rope  list. 
The  many  users  of  wire  rope  who  have  had 
this  little  booklet  in  the  past,  are  aware  of 
the  great  amount  of  useful  information  that 
it  coniiins,  There  arc  figures  giving  the 
allowable  working  strain,  the  approximate 
breaking  strain,  the  average  weight  of  rope 
per  foot,  the  minimum  size  of  drums  or 
sheaves,  and  the  diameter  of  hemp  rope  of 
equal  strength,  for  all  of  the  different  siies 
of  wire  ropes.  Aside  from  this  the  book- 
let is  devoted  to  the  different  forms  of 
hooks,  sockets,  shackles,  clips,  clamps, 
turnbuckles.  blocks  and  sheaves,  etc.  The 
latter  tM»nion  is  devoted  to  the  pat  cm  auto- 
matic wire  rope  trtimways,  which  this  firm 
matiufactiires  and  which  have  been  used 
with  great  success  all  over  the  world.  The 
specialty  of  the  Messrs.  Lcschcn  is  the 
patent  flattened  strand  Hercules  rope  The 
advantages  claimed  fur  this  rope  are  its  tlex* 
ibility,  its  freedom  from  all  tendency  to 
spin  or  kink  and  its  diminished  wear  in 
passing  over  sheaves  and  blocks  Tlic  book 
is  full  of  useful  suggestions  as  to  splicing, 
lubricating,  etc. 

The  condition  in  the  t^bor  field  since  last 
writing  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
•etilement  of  the  trouble  m  Quincy  seems 
to  be  on  a  fair  basis  to  both  sides.  The 
mo§t  di quieting  condition  of  affairs  h  in 
the  Ctpe  Ann  region,     llie  workmen  de- 


manded an  advance  of  2  cents  an  hour  for 
quarrying  and  $2  a  thousand  for  alt  of  the 
paving  cut  This  was  refused  by  the  em- 
ployers, and  70<>  men  quit  work  This  in* 
eluded  the  blacksmiths  and  engineers,  wha 
went  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike.  The 
principal  concerns  affected  are :  The  Rock- 
port  Granite  Company.  Cape  Ann  Granite 
Company,  The  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Com- 
pany, Edwin  Cauney,  Willi,im  R,  Checves 
and  several  smaller  concerns.  This,  of 
course,  tied  up  the  quarries  completely. 
Many  of  the  men  have  left  the  di>inct  for 
Chelmsford.  Milford.  N.  H.;  MiUord, 
Mass,;  Quincy,  and  Middletown.  Conn, 
where  help  is  needed  Strikes  of  smaller 
proportion  arc  noted  in  other  localities. 
The  employees  of  the  lime  and  cement  com- 
panies at  Marble  Head  and  Hamilton,  Wis,, 
dematided  higher  wages  and  when  they 
were  refused  quit  work.  Feeling  runs  high, 
and  threats  of  dynamiting  the  plants  have 
been  made.  The  workmen  m  Wdliam 
Moellering's  quarry  at  Rich  Valley,  near 
Wabash,  Ind.^  struck  because  they  were  re* 
fused  an  advance,  Moellenng  is  engaged 
in  crushing  stone  for  a  big  contract  in 
Peru,  Ind.  He  refused  to  make  any  con- 
cessions. A  small  strike  took  place  in  the 
marble  and  granite  yard  of  Messrs,  H,  P. 
Rieger  &  Company,  on  Paca  street.  BaUi- 
more.  but  non-union  men  were  engaged  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  strikers.  The  stone 
cutters  engaged  on  the  Broome  County  jait 
at  BinghanUun  also  struck.  The  stone  cut- 
ters of  Newark,  N,  J,,  have  made  a  de- 
mand upon  their  employers  for  weekly  in- 
stead of  bi-weekly  payment.  After  some 
consultation  the  demand  was  granted. 

Mr.  Arlando  Marine,  dealer  in  marble 
and  building  stone,  has  removed  his  oOlices 
lo  the  Transit  building,  S-7  W.  i2d  street. 
New  York  City. 

Vandals  recently  poured  oil  over  a  larffi: 
and  expensive  granite  tombstone  in  the  cem- 
etery at  Friedensburg,  Pa. 

The  H.  P.  Binswanger  Company,  dealers 
in  all  kinds  of  building  stone,  have  removed 
their  offices  to  the  Market  and  Fulton  Bank 
Building.  »i3  Fulton  street.  New  York  City. 

Mr,  J.  C  Freeman,  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Copenhagen,  reports  to  the  State 
Department  that  Si^rcn  Schongaard  has 
perfected  an  improved  method  of  manufac- 
turing artificial  marble.  The  inventtvr  is  a 
Danish  master  builder  and  he  claims  that 
he  can  produce  the  material  in  any  form 
desired— columns,  plain  or  fluted,  and  cap- 
itals-—as  readily  as  flat  sKihs,  It  can  be 
stained  in  color  or  he  variegated  like  nat- 
ural marble.  It  is  also  claimed  that  even 
pictures  can  lie  mtde  M  V^^  mxv^xvi^ 


JMonumcntal  ficros 


Thf  movement  for  ihe  erection  of  a 
monument  at  Washington  to  Gen.  John  C. 
Fremuni  [.s  progre^iiiing.  Back  of  the  pro- 
ject is  an  association  at  Pittsburg,  where 
Fremont  was  tiominate<]  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  Andcrsons'ille  Military  Commisiiion 
hopes  to  have  its  monument  ready  for 
dedication  next  October. 

A  monument  to  the  Union  soldiers  is 
to  be  erected  at  Farkersburg.  W.  Va.,  at 
a  cost  of  $3,700. 

The  commission  appointed  by  Governor 
Odell  to  have  charge  of  the  erection  of  a 
$100.(iiJU  monument  to  the  late  Fresitlcnt 
McKinley  on  Niagnra  Square,  Buffalo, 
consists  of  Edward  H.  Butler,  Wilson  S, 
Bissell,  John  G.  Milburn  and  George  E, 
Matthews,  of  Buffalo,  and  Edward  Curtice, 
of  Fredonia. 

A  considerable  sum  of  tnoney  has  al- 
ready been  raised  for  a  monument  to  the 
strikers  at  Lattimer,  Pa.,  who  were  killed 
by  the  militia, 

A  year  or  two  ago  Miss  Helen  F.  Mears, 
a  Wisconsin  sculptor,  with  a  studio  in  New^ 
York,  was  commissioned  to  execute  a 
statue  of  the  late  France*  E.  Willard,  to 
be  erected  in  the  Hall  of  Statuary  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  State  of  Ilhnois.  Miss 
Mears  has  been  at  work  on  the  statuCj  but 
will  not  have  it  completed  for  a  year. 
Meantime  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
appropriation  of  $i),000  made  by  the  11  li- 
nois  Legislature  to  pay  for  the  work  has 
elapsed  and  is  no  longer  available.  It  is 
expected  that  a  new  appropriation  can  be 
secured. 

W^atkins,  N.  W,  is  raising  a  fund  for 
a  monument  to  Floyd  J,  Shoemaker,  of 
the  Ninth  Regiment,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Philippines. 

Fourteen  models  have  been  submitted 
for  the  Jefferson  Davis  memorial  arch  to 
be  erected  at  Twelfth  and  Broad  streets, 
Richmond.  The  sum  of  $40,CHHl  has  .il ready 
been  raised*  but  tt  is  hoped  that  the  amount 
can   be  increased  to  $75,000. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  erect  a 
$12JHM)  mofiument  for  its  dead  soldiers  in 
the  Anderson vi lie  National  CemetvTv. 

E.  Fremiet,  the  distinguished  French 
sculptor,   has   completed  a  model    for  the 


etjuestrian  statue  of  Gen.  John  Eager  How- 
ard, the  Revolutionary  hero,  which  will  be 
erected  in  Baltimore.  The  work  is  paid 
for  by  private  subscription. 

A  monument  will  be  erected  over  the 
grave  of  the  late  W^  J.  Glenn,  doorkeep<y 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Cuba, 
N.  y.  It  will  be  paid  for  by  the  many 
friends  of  Mr.  Glenn. 

Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  will  erect  a  soldiers'  and 
sailors*  monument  on  North  Broad  street 
at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  The  sum  of 
$3, 0(H)  has  already  been  raised. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  will  erect  a  monu- 
ment over  the  grave  of  Private  Williatn 
Chute,  of  that  town,  who  died  at  Camp 
Alger. 

The  Mexican  Veteran  Association,  of 
Baltimore,  will  erect  a  monutnent  to  the 
soldiers  who  participated  in  thai  si  niggle, 
at  Fayette  and  Liberty  streets  and  Park 
avenue.  Messrs.  Hodges  &  Leach  are 
completing  plans  for  the  memorial. 

Perryville,  Ky,,  will  erect  a  twenty-foot 
Confederate  monument  surmounted  with 
the  statue  of  aii  infantryman.  The  contract 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Peter- Burghard 
Company,  of  Louisville. 

The  Daughters  «*f  the  Revolution,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  erect  a  marble 
shaft  to  the  Confederate  dead  at  that  place. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  have 
been  granted  permission  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment in  Washington  to  Benj,  F.  Steven- 
son, the  founder  of  the  organization. 

The  United  Magyar  Societies  of  Cleve- 
land have  already  raised  mt»re  than  $1,CM)0 
for  the  statue  *if  Kossuth,  lo  be  erected  m 
that  city.  It  will  be  the  work  of  Andreas 
Toth,  an  eminent  Magyar  sculptor,  of  De- 
brecen.  Hungary. 

The  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Historical  So- 
ciety will  erect  a  monument  to  Lord  Howe, 
the  brilliant  young  English  ofllicer  who  was 
killed  near  that  village  in  the  French-In- 
dian War.  His  remains  are  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Snyder  County,  Pa.,  wi!l  erect  a  soldiers* 
monument  at  Middleburg,  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000.  It  will  be  18  feet  square  at  the  base, 
48  feet  high  and  will  contain  a  room*  12x12 
xl2^^j  feet.  The  dome  will  be  built  of 
Hummelstown     brownstone,     hned     with 


The  quAniea  An  located  at  Houghton,  Bayfield  County,  Wisconaiti^  on  Lake  Superior.  Tbii 
ptmits  of  shipment  by  water  direct  from  the  quarries,  as  the  dockiDS  facilities  are  ample. 
Switches  from  tlie  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railroad  run  into  the  quarries,  to 
tliat  atone  can  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rail  as  well.  The  property  consists  of 
lt5  acres  of  Und  at  Houghton,  28d  acres  on  Hemlock  Island,  and  171  acres  on  Presqne  lala^ 
There  is  an  nnlimited  supply  of  stone,  sufficient  to  supply  any  demand  for  years.  The  Hough- 
ton hrownstone  is  known  throughout  the  entire  West,  and  the  product  of  the  Prentice  Quarriii 
has  been  held  in  high  favor  for  years.  It  is  a  free  working  sandstone,  of  warm  and  attractiirt 
color,  and  with  excelLnt  weathering  qualities.  It  has  been  widely  used  for  high -class  huildingSt 
and  has  been  accepted  for  Government  work.  Aside  from  the  demand  for  dimension  stone,  which 
can  be  had  in  any  size,  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  random  stone,  so  that  all  of  the  product  of 
the  quarn(?s  can  be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  quarry  Land,  the  property  consists  of  a  saw*mill  with  four  gangs*  engine 
with  two  boilers,  two  turning  lathes,  and  a  planer,  all  in  good  condition.    The  quarry  equipment 

t consists  of  seven  channelers,  nine  derricks  with  steam  hoists,  two  hand  derricks,  steam   diill» 
pumps,  etc,  and  complete  track  system. 
There  are  also  buildings*  consisting  of  boarding  house,  cottagea,  ttore,  etc 
For  further  particulars  address 
I  WILLIAM  H,  MAGimflS. 

Executor  of  the  Will  of  Elisabeth  B.  Voorheot, 
853  Broadway,  New  York. 
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white  marbie.  The  dome  will  be  sur- 
mounied  by  the  figure  of  a  bugler  of  heroic 
size,  and  there  will  be  four  eagles  at  each 
corner,  while  panclis  will  commemorate  the 
various  wars  of  the  country.  There  will 
also  be  statues  of  Lincoln  and  Governor 
Curt  in.  There  will  be  forty  columns  and 
pilasters  of   Indiana  limestone 

A  monument  will  be  erected  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  to  commemorate  the  volun- 
teers who  died  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  The  movement  is  inang^urated  by 
the  St,  Augustine  Rifles. 

The  G-  A.  R.,  of  Leslie,  Mich.,  will  erect 
a  monument. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  erect  a  Gar- 
field monument  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  where 
the   martyred    President    died. 

Miss  Ann  Whitney,  of  Boston,  a  dis- 
tinguished sculptor^  eighty  years  of  age. 
ha>  just  completed  a  bronze  statue  of 
Charles  Sumner  of  heroic  size.  It  is  likely 
lo  be  erected  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  At- 
lanta to  erect  a  monument  to  Major-Gen* 
cral  William  H.  T.  Walker,  the  Confeder- 
ate commander  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Atlanta. 

The  town  of  Caldwell.  N.  Y.,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  George,  will  erect  a  bronze 
and  granite  memorial  of  the  Colonial  Wars 
in  the  shape  of  heroic  statues  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  and  his  Indian  ally.  King 
H  end  rick. 

A  project  of  raising  money  for  a  monu 
meht  to  Mie  late  Thr>mas  M.  Brumby,  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  flag  lieutenant,  will  be  taken 
up  with  renewed  activity  in  Atlanta. 

It  b  proposed  to  erect  a  $10,000  statue  of 
the  late  Thomas  Dunn  English  in  Branch 
Brook    Park,   N.   J, 

The  Polish  organizations  of  Baltimors 
expect  to  erect  a  monument  to  Count  Pu 
laski. 

Philip  Martiny^s  statue  of  Vice-President 
Hobart,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Fatcrson, 
N.  J.,  was  successfully  cast  in  bronze  at 
the  Henry- Bon nard  factory  in  New  York. 
The  contract  for  the  soldiers'  monument 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Middletown,  O., 
has  been  awarded  to  C.  L.  Thiele,  of  Day- 
ton, O.,  at  $3,397. 

Funds  are  being  raised  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  monument  in  memory  of  Ad- 
miral Terney,  of  the  French  Navy,  who 
died  in  America  and  is  buried  in  a  humble 
grave  at  Newport^  R^  I 

Col,  W,  H,  Knauss  will  erect  a  statue 
of  a  Confederate  soldier  at  Camp  Chase, 
Columbus.  O.,  where  2.260  Confederate! 
dead  are  buried. 


The  plans   for  the  erection  of  a  mottti 
menl  to  be  erected  at  South    Bend*    Ind., 
call    for   a   structure   that   will   cost    aboat  , 
^25,000. 

Sculptor  Charles  H.  Nichaus  has  com- 
pleted a  model  for  the  General  N,  B-  For- 
rest statue,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  which  represents  the  famous 
Confederate  cavalry  leader  sitting  on  i 
horse  at  rest,  holding  the  reins  easily  in 
his  left  hand  while  his  right  hand,  clas|>- 
ing  his  cavalry  hat,  rests  on  his  hip.  The 
pose  is  simple  but  dignified. 


A    Lithographic    Stone    Quarry  in 

Russia. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  there 
has  been  great  activity  in  the  search  for 
lithographic  stone.  Frequent  attention  has 
been  called  in  these  columns  to  the  fact 
that  there  seems  to  exist  an  impression 
that  there  is  a  market  for  i\\\  of  the  stone 
of  this  kind  that  can  be  produced,  and  that 
few  stone  properties  would  pay  better  It 
has  been  explained  that  this  delusion  is 
probably  fostered  by  the  knowledge  that 
most  of  the  stone  put  upon  the  market 
comes  from  the  Bavarian  quarries  and 
that  it  is  sold  by  the  pound  instead  of  by 
the  cubic  measurement  like  other  stone. 
Periodica!  reports  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Bavarian  quarries  gives  renewed  activity 
lo  the  American  prospectors  for  this  ma- 
leriaL  It  is  now  annoimced  thai  a  new 
quarry  of  lithographic  stone  has  been 
opened  near  Verisovitch.  a  station  on  the 
Uscub-^litrovitza  line.  Russia.  A  report 
on  the  stnnc  by  the  authorities  of  the  Im- 
perial  Institute  declares  that  it  is  of  high 

tjuality. 

1   9  I  — 

Frost  as  Quarrying  Agent, 

A  somewhat  remarkable  quarrying  feat 
was  accomplished  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
recently.  A  large  stone  had  been  drilled 
ready  for  splitting  when  the  thought 
struck  the  foreman  that  nature  might  aid 
in  the  object  to  be  attained,  the  idea  being 
suggested  by  the  severe  frost  which  pre- 
vailed. Water  was  poured  into  each  of 
the  drill  holes,  and  it  being  Saturday  after- 
noon, work  was  suspended  until  Monday 
morning,  when  it  was  found  that  the  block 
of  granite  had  completely  burst  open.  An 
idea  of  the  immense  power  of  the  frost 
will  be  gathered  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  stone  thus  detached  measured  12  feet 
by  5  feet,  and  has  a  weight  of  about  six 
tons. 
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Marvin  Electric  Rock  Drill 


A  PRACTICAL  PERCUSSION  IjKILL' 

No  Packed  Jointf  No  Vilvfs  No  Expert  Ubof 

FyJI  Efficiency  In  Cold  Weather 
or  at  High  AltKudcs 

Mo  Ejep9rim€nt—Vfc  can  refer  you  to  cuitomers  who  have 
used  ihcm  for  yf  ars  w  preference  to  ail  others* 

MARVIN  ELECTRIC  DRILL  COMPANY 

CANASTOTA.  N,  Y  ,  U.  ».  A. 


CORE  DRILLING  WITHOUT  DIAMONDS 


GH  CAP     RAPID 
CCOAOM  tCAi 


CORES  I  in.  to  20  in.   DIAMETER 

CORK     DRILLINO     MACMINtS     TOR 
ALL     l\tNDS    or    ^OBtl    ^   ^  ^    ^ 


CONTRJ9CTORS    FOK- 


PHOSPECTING    QVARILY    LANDS    WITH     CORC     DRILLS 

C.F.  PRESLAR  MFC.  CO.  cnUNNATromS 


ACOMBER    tc    WHYTE    ROPE    CO., 

19-21    South  Canal   St.,   CHICAGO. 


"MONARCH" 

ron 
STRENGTH 

AND 

DURABILITY 


WIRE  ROPE 


CRUCIBLE 

AND 

PLOUGH 
STEEL 


Wc  carry  in  stock  Galvanized  Crucible  Steel  and 
Galvanized  Iron  Guy  Ropes. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  SB^  CATALOCVB. 


STEEL  SAW  BLADES 

Stofii*  aiiil  Marhlt^  Hnn%  riti^fiiHr  Stmiirhteiied  And  tut  ^qlla^'  and  Tnic. 
rnimpt  HhS|imi*tiL    iirdinar?  Mjiteii  CoBilAitUi  on  lined, 

VEST  LEECHBURG  STEEL  &  TIN  PLATE  CO.. 

Inqylrl#n  Selietted.  PITTSCUfIC,  PEMMA. 


Zhc  Slate  Cradc 


Charles  JuhnstMij  of  NorrislowTi^  Pa,,  has 
been  t-lected  president  of  the  Montgomery 
Slate  CuiTipany.  uvvning  quarries  at  Dank  I  s- 
ville,  in  place  of  the  late  Senator  Stroh  of 
CartMDii  County.  Maitrice  F.  Trexler,  of 
Lehighton,  ha^  heen  chosen  vice-president 
in  place  of  Mr,  John^^un. 

An  excellent  quality  of  black  slate  has 
been  discovered  on  the  Adams  County  side 
of  South  Mountain,  near  Hagerstown^  Md. 
Last  fall  a  very  fine  rotjfing  slate  was  found 
near  Bucna  Vista,  and  since  then  a  fine 
dcpO!sit  of  granite  was  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 

The  Mathews  Consolidated  Slate  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey  with  principal  offices  at 
2-13  Washington  street,  Jersey  City.  The 
capital  is  JtJOO.UOO.  The  incorporators  are 
Charles  N.  King»  W.  Monds  Green  and 
Daniel  C.  Stanwood^ 

W.  D.  Paules  and  J.  H,  Moyer.  of  Slate- 
dale,  have  leased  a  tract  of  land  from 
Moses  Schaffer  at  Bumvillc,  Pa.,  and  will 
operate  a  slate  quarry.  A  sixty-foot  vein 
of  blue  and  green  slate  has  been  found  and 
a  grten  vein  of  a  foot. 

The  C;ili forma  &  Bangor  Slate  Company, 
of  Oakland,  CaL.  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Arizona,  with  a  capita! 
stock  of  $500.04)0.  The  incorporators  arc 
H.  M.  Todd.  E.  C.  Robinson,  James  B. 
Mcrritt,  Fred  Saudelin  and  Thomas  M. 
Robinson.  The  company  will  develop  slate 
quarries  in   Maricopa  County,   Arizona, 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Rich- 
mond to  develop  slate  quarries  near  Arvo- 
nia,  Buckingham  County.  The  vein  of  the 
new  quarry  runs  about  ten  feet  below  the 
surface  and  shows  a  high  degree  of  purit>\ 
A  forty- horsepower  boiler  is  being  installed 
and  twenty  experienced  quarrymen  are  now 
employed.  Drilling  is  being  done  at  pres- 
ent by  steam  power,  but  a  compressed  air 
plant  will  shortly  be  added  The  officers  of 
the  company  are:  Wilbnr  Turner,  president ; 
C.  H.  Clark,  vice-president  and  manager, 
and  F,  S,  J.  Brodley,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

The  slate  quarry  at  Steins ville,  Pa.,  owned 

by  William  Henr>%  has  been  leased  by  John 

Daniels  &  Sons,  and  is  now  being  worked. 

The  Reading  "Eagle"  gives  an   interest- 


ing account  of  the  growth  of  Northampton 
Ctmnty  as  a  direct  result  of  the  slate  mduv 
try.     The  writer  says:    "From  Portland  on 
the  Delaware  to  Slatington  on   the  Lehigh 
there  is  a  succession  of  thrifty  and  growing 
unvns  and  villages  stretched  along  the  en- 
tire northern  boundary  of  the  county  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Blue  Mountains,     Steam  rail- 
roads have  been  built,  electric  cars  vthtt  by,^ 
water  and  gas  companies  have  been  forme" 
and  the  town  boasts  of  bank-*  and  church* 
handsome    school    buildings    and    beautiful 
residences,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  nothing  but  the  brush  patch  or  farmk 
It   seems   that    this  has   all   grown   in   tilt 
night,   and   the  end  is  not   yet.      The  Old 
American  Slate  Company,  the  Old   Bangor 
Slate  Company*   the   pioneers  in    the   bttii- 
ness,    and    that    of    the    Chapmans,    tia:ve 
grown  and  extended  themselves  until  OOW 
Northaitiptfin      County      produces      three* 
fourths   of   all    the    slate   manufactured    ia 
the  United  States,  and  the  entire  u:i7ri4  U 
its    market.      The    name   of    Bangi>r.    Pen 
Argyl.    Albion,   Chapman,   Slatington,    etc^ 
are  well   known   from  the   Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and   from  the   Lakes  to   the  Guli 
Carload    after    carload    of    Northampton's 
product    IS    .shipped    daily.       Bangor     has 
grown  to  be  a  town  of  about  6,0liO  or  7,1HJ0; 
East  Bangor,  l.r/>0;  Pen  Arg>d.  4,500;  Wind 
Gap.  l;200,  and  Slatington,  o,OCK>,  where  bill 
a   ft.-w  years  ago  they  were  little  iosigniii- 
cant   villages.      On    the    average    two    new 
quarries   are   opened    every   >ear,   and   mir 
census   shows  that   our   population  has  in- 
creased about  tJU  per  cent,  each  decade,'* 

The  entire  tendency  of  the  times  i% 
toward  the  more  frequent  payment  of  work- 
ing men.  The  labor  unions  have  kept  u|> 
a  constant  agitation  on  the  subject,  and 
in  place  of  payments  once  a  month*  as  wa* 
formerly  the  rule,  they  have  now  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  an  almost  universal 
adoption  of  weekly  payment^.  An  inter- 
esting insight  into  the  peculiar  methods 
that  formerly  obtained  in  the  old  woHff 
is  given  in  a  sketch  of  "Slate  in  Scotland" 
that  appears  in  "The  Slate  Trade  Gazette/* 
of  Hull  England.  In  the  current  number 
this  takes  up  the  Easdale  quarrie<i.  The^c 
were  formerly  worked  in  a  primitive  way* 
,^nd  as  they   are   nn   an   island  they  were 
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STEAM 
HORSE 
AND  HAND- 
POWER 


Hoisting  Machines 


Steel  or  Wood  Derricks  Comfifete. 
Oerrkk  irons  and  ContmctofA'  Supplies. 


129  Erie  Street, 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Pleiu«   mention    StOMt   when    writing   to    *dverti»ertK 


JEFFREY 

OAL-ASHES  HANDLING 
MACHINERY.  ll';.Vo''a"u.. 


JE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO.Columbus.O. 


idoncd  aiier  they  were  i>unk  below  the 
level.  In  ihe  erghlcemh  century  the 
ritnrnt  was  tried  of  installing  a  pump 
wa*  obtained  irom  the  wreck  of  a  ca^l* 
f  thip.  By  ihis  'means  bcd*^  of  «Iati' 
it  was  thought  had  necn  abandonrd 
rer  were  once  mnrc  made  availahle. 
4  lonf?  period  prior  to  1811  the  qiiar- 
had  been  leased  to  a  company.  »n 
h  » were  strive  represent  at  ivcs  of  the 
e  of  Breadalbane  were  shareholder*. 
the  expiration  of  the  tease  in  ihe  year 
?d.  the  late  Mirqttis  of  Breadalbane  be- 
lo  work  Ihe  quarries  on  his  own  ac- 
rt  mnd  contttiued  to  do  50  until  his 
1  in  ISfSl^    He  inMtttsted  many  reformfi, 


The  IMortbcm  JHew  ^ork 

]\f  at  bit  C0*|  Gouverneur,  N.  Y, 
Producer*  and  Piii»iii«r«  of 

IDarh  Blue  flortbcrn 
IRcw  I^oi'h  Garble. 

For   asooumeiita]   ind  building   porpotc*. 

Wc  c»n  attention  to  our  modern  and 
well  €<)utpped  6nitliinr  department.  E^ 
limatea  fiTen  on  all  kinds  of  fiaiiikvd 
monumental    work, 

especially  in  the  condition  01  the  workinflr 
people.  The  old  company  had  made  a 
practice  of  paying  the  &latc  makers  only 
once  a  year  and  then  only  according  to 
the  quantity  of  slates  that  had  bcm  sold, 
no  reckoning  being  made  for  the  quan- 
tity added  to  *tocle.  The  Marquis  intro- 
fluced  the  system  which  still  prevails  of 
paying  iit  shon  intrnaU  without  reference 
to  ^alen. 


L 


Limes  and  Cements 


It  is  announced  that  if  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  is  subscribed  by  local  capitalists  a 
large  cement  plant  will  be  erected  at  Hunts- 
vilkp  Ala. 

Daniel  Pierson,  Jr.  of  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
and  C  J*  Ciirtin,  owners  of  a  cement  mill 
at  Marksboro,  N.  J.,  have  oplions  on  ItJa 
acres  of  shell  limestone  near  Holdridge's 
quart}'  at  Catskill,  N.  Y».  and  on  46  acres 
of  clay  lands  in  Bltvenvillc.  N.  Y.,  and  are 
considering  the  erection  of  a  plant  with  a 
capacity  cd  1,500  barrels  at  the  latter  place. 

The  lime  kiln  sheds  of  Finch »  Pruyn  & 
Co.,  at  Glens  Falls,  N,  Y.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  recently.  The  loss  was  estimated  iit 
5 1 n, 7 7(1,  partly  insured. 

The  Empire  Portland  Cement  Co.  will 
rebuild  its  plant  at  Warner,  X,  Y.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter. 

The  Granite  Portland  Cement  Co.*  of 
Cleveland,  0.,  has  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
four  miles  east  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  from  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Smith,  of  Bloomington,  III  It 
is  expected  that  the  company  will  erect  a 
l,f}iX)  barrel   plant  on  the  property. 

In  the  Ras  burning  kiln  of  the  RocklanJ- 
Rockport  Lime  Co>,  at  North  End,  Rock- 
land, Me,,  an  improvement  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  mixing  of  sawdust  with  the 
coal  or  culm.  This  serves  to  deaden  the 
fire  and  thus  check  the  production  of  gas 
and  to  aid  in  the  more  thorough  combus- 
tion of  the  coal. 

The  Farnam  Cheshire  Lime  &:  Cement 
Co.,  recently  organized  with  increased  cap- 
ital, will  greatly  imprr>ve  its  plant  at  Far- 
nam, Mass.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  Thomas  Bar  ring  ton,  of  New  York.  The 
sccretar>^  is  Willis  Holly,  an  old  newspaper 
man,  of  New  York,  and  former  secretary 
and  chief  clerk  to  Mayors  Grant  and  Gil- 
roy.  Mr.  Holly  was  also  secretary  of  the 
Park  Board  from  1808  to  190L 

The  Guarantee  Cement  &  Stone  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25.(HHX 

A  new  company  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  known  as  the 
Rock  Island  Plaster  Co.  The  capital  stock 
is  $250,000.  The  incorporators  are  F,  W. 
Paschal,  of  Joplin,  Mo.;  G.  A,  Bush  and  F, 
A.  Bush,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  P.  fL  Bous- 
gnet,  of  Des  Moines. 

A  comimny  is  forttied  to  develop  immense 


deposits  of  gypsum  in  New  Me:^ic».«  'lt\ 
material  is  found  at  several  points  along  til 
Rhode  Island  route  and  in  great  quantitiei 
at  Ancho,  a  pc»int  near  the  Jicarilla  moutj 
tains,  in  Lincoln  County.  A  plant  will 
established  at  this  place  for  the  manu 
faciure  of  stucco  and  cement  for  bmldii^ 
purposes. 

The   Urschel   White  Lime  Cxs.  ha^  bc« 
incorporated  at  Columbus^  0.»  with  a  capiti 
of   $i30,0(W,     The    incorporators   are   J. 
Urscheh  J.  M,  Dotson,  and  others    

The  Union  Lime  Co,*  with  a  capit 
of  $750,000,  has  been  in  corporal  ed 
waukee,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ov*cr  iS 
Ornisby  Lime  Co.,  of  Mtlivaukce :  the  0>tI 
&  Brown  Lime  Co.,  of  Oshkosh,  and  ik 
Marble  Head  Lime  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
companies  thus  merged  are  said  to  haVI 
control  of  the  best  lime  kilns  in  CaluTi 
and  l*ond  du  Lac  counties.  The  leadu 
men  in  the  new  combination  arc  O,  W.  1 
crtson,  Charles  VVeiler,  of  ^Itl waukee,.  ail 
R,  C  Brown,  of  Oshkosh, 

The  Oklahoma  Cement  &  Plaster  Ox  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  to  vd 
on    dissolving    the    company,    luiving 
out  its  business  to  the  United  States  Gj" 
sum  Co, 

The  Lawrence  Cement   Co.   has  reduci 
its  capital  stock  from  $:k>0.0<)0  to  $15<MH 

The  Consolidated  Cement  Co,  has  open 
its  mills  at  Eddyvillc,  which  have 
closed  two  years,  thereby  giving  cmplOj 
ment  to  225  additional  men. 

1  he  Wheatland.  N.  Y,.  Land  Plaster 
will  enlarge  its  plant  at  Wheatland  by 
addition  of  a  calcine  plant. 

The   Portland  Cement   Works  at  DilU 
Tex.,    the    largest    factory    of   its    kind 
the    South,    is   to    receive    ext endive 
tions. 

The  American  Cement  Post  Co.,  of  Jaiii 
ville,  W^is.,  will   start  work  witli  about 
men.    The  company  will  manufacture  fei 
posts  of  cement. 

The  Rockland  Lime  Co,,  of  Rockland*  ^ 
has  voted  to  increase  its  capital  from  ; 
im  to  1500.000  [or  the  purchase  of  Itn 
stone  property  in  Vermont  and  Maisacli 
setts.  The  directors  of  this  company 
Jame^  Fa  rns  worth,  Rii4>eri  W  XI  e^ 
James  H.  McNaniara  and  William  P.  ffti 
lev,  of  Rockland,  and  J.  W,  Hurley,  v»  Ne 
York. 
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always  in  stock*  ready  for 
immediate  delivery,  in  large 
or  small  quantities. 
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Also  Indiana  Lifiiestoiie«  Novo  Scatia 
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StiNiet  Long  Meadow  Sandstonet 
Wytmitng  Bluestone,  &c  ,  &c* 
Foreign  and  American  Martileft» 
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G.  P.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

laSBf^mm^.  New    Yorli. 
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TO  SETTLE  AN  ESTATE . 

Sandstone    Quarries 

The  wc-ll'ktiown  "AHcglicny  Quarries"  on 
ilu-  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  V' alley  R*  R..  3 
niilcjt  ca^t  of  L-uiciiJ^ter,  Ohio.  30  miles  south- 
i*ast  of  Columhufi  and  abnui  [00  miles  north- 
east  of  Cincinnjiti»  O.,  71  acres,  with  favorable 
lf;<vohold  adjoining;  fnny-fo<it  ledge  of  fine 
^,lTKl^tont^  used  extensively  for  ten  years  on 
ilic  f'lnhandle  R.  R  and  other  railroads  and 
U'T  buiidmg  puriK»se»;  two  railroad  switches 
iiiin  <|uarries;  suiionary  hoilers  and  engines, 
air  com|>rc*45or  upenittng  drills,  hoisting  en- 
gines, etc.;  two-gang  stone  sawmill,  capacity 30 
yards;  sand  crushing  machinery,  capacity  60 
inns;  19  large  derricks,  four  complete  con- 
stmction  outfits,  portable  l>oiIers,  engines, 
etc. ;  large  and  ct>mplete  equipment  for  quarry 
and  construction  work.  Large  genera)  store 
with  good  business ;  ofEce  and  other  buildings. 
Fine  brick  clay  on  the  property,  with  repress 
brick  machine,  kiln,  sheds,  cnisher,  engitie. 
etc  :  naturd  gas  cheap.  Doing  large  and 
profitable  busineM.  Property  of  the  Utc  F,  C 
Neeb  and  is  ofTered  for  sale  by  the  admiiiiS' 
trator.     For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Real   Estate  Trust  Co. 

No,  Jl)   Fourth  Aveny#,     FttUburgh,  Pa. 

hen    vHttnt  to  •dv«rti««r». 
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A.  H.  Ingham,  of  Santa  Rosa*  CaL*  has 
leased  a  ledge  of  limestone  rock  near  Clov- 
er daic,  Sonoma  County,  and  will  begin  the 
manufacture  of  lime- 

A  new  corporation  known  as  the  Scot  is 
Cement  Post  &  lank  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  has 
been  organized  with  $20,000  capital  stock 
and  will  locate  at  Scott s,  Mich,*  with 
branches  at  Kalamazoo  and  Lawton*  The 
company  will  manufacture  cement  fence 
posts  and  water  and  stock  tanks  for  farm- 
ers. 

Charles  G.  Crawft>rd,  of  Chicago,  pro- 
prietor of  large  plaster  mills  at  Fort  Dodge, 
la.,  has  secured  options  on  a  tract  of 
gypsvmi  planter  land  in  Walker  Township, 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.*  and  is  arrang- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  large  plaster 
mill 

Preliminary  surveys  have  been  made  for 
the  immense  Portland  cement  plant  which 
is  to  be  erected  at  Bedford,  Ind. 

Forty  Virginia  negroes  employed  in  the 
quarries  of  the  Wnghtsville  Lime  Co.*  near 
Bainbridge,  Pa.,  struck  for  an  increase  of 
wages  recently.  About  I  tin  Italians  refused 
to  join  them,  but  were  driven  away  by  the 
negroes  at  the  point  of  revolvers.  They 
afterwards  Itred  upon  the  sheriff,  but  were 
driven  off  and  some  of  them  were  caught 
and  imprisoned. 

George  Mowbray,  individually  and  trad- 
ing as  the  Standard  Lime  &  Cement  Co., 
of  F*hilndelphia,  has  been  adjudged  a  vol- 
untary bankrupt.  Liabilities,  $7,904.47;  as- 
sets, $10,040.!^ 

The  Acme  Cement  Plaster  Co.,  of  Lari- 
mer, Wyo,,  will  increase  its  plant.  The 
factory    will  als*;   be  run  night  and  day. 

"Phe  Maryland  Lime  Sl  Cement  Co..  CIa.s- 
sen  S:  Piggs,  of  Baltimore,  have  sold  to  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Itd.OOO  barrels  of 
Lehigh  Portland  cement  for  delivery  in 
1902, 

Hill  &.  Holt  have  opened  a  new  flagstone 
quarry  on  the  Lycoming  Creek  between 
Powys  and  Trout  River,  Pa. 

The  large  new  plant  of  the  Empire  Lime- 
stone Co.,  at  Amherst,  N  Y.,  is  nearing 
completion.  Three  150  horse- power  boil- 
ers will  l>e  installed.  About  00  men  and  15 
teams  are  now  employed. 

Patrick  Quirk  has  leased  the  Fuller  blue- 
stone  quarries  at  Quarr>'ville,  N.  J.,  and 
begun  to  operate  them. 

Mr.  Isaac  Stephenson  has  been  core- 
drilHng  his  property  at  Marinette,  Wis., 
and  has  discovered  a  ledge  of  fine  lime- 
stone at  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  from  the 
surface.  The  statue  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  in  the  neigfiborhood.  A  quarry  will 
be  opened  at  once. 


Petitions  are  being  circulated  hi  0! 
asking  the  United  States  Govt: 
construct  the  new  post  office  at  ' 
of  the  North  Ohio  stone.  The  old  bund- 
ing which  is  now  being  lorn  down  wa>  con- 
st rucied  of  the  Ohio  sandstone*  and 
weathered  admirably.  Indee*!  m>  uo,  nl  \ 
the  old  stone  from  the  post  *  ' 
it  is  being  used  in  the  consL- 
immense  new  edifice  for  St.  Franciss  Cai 
olic  Church  on  Superior  and  East  \L4iii  »ii 
streets.  While  it  is  manifestly 
for  the  government  to  give  prei^, 
every  instance  lo  local  si»>nc  (m  Fnkril 
buildings,  it  would  seem  to  be  onK  rnr 
to  use  the  native  product  whrn  it  i 
oughly  proven  as  the  Ohio  saniLi 

James  H,  Holman,  of  Hoi 
has  leased  a  quantity  of   lan^i      .„,     .    .„ 
bia,  Temi.,   where  he  will  operate  st  sloi 
quarry  in  connection  with  the  Louis vtUf 
Nashville  Railroad,    Machinery  lo  the  vali 
of  al>out  $lL',U0O  will  be  installed  at 
Mr.  Holman  already   has  contracts  tor 
carloads  of  crushed  stone  a  day. 

The  Orleans  Sandstone  Co.,  of  Syracu^ 
N.  Y*  has  liecn  incon^orated  to  quarry  ttii 
deal  in  stone.     The  capital  is  $15,(MH|   T! 
incortiorators  are:    Patrick    R    Quinlan,  t 
Hoyt   Gallup,   Willard  H.  Losec,    S.   Bern 
ley    Kenyon    and    John    Balm  forth,    all   o\ 
Syracuse. 

A  company  is  being  formed  in  Balti- 
more for  the  purpose  of  opening  qtiarrtesott 
the  east  side  of  the  Shenandoah  River»  op- 
posite AliHville.  W.  Va.  Mr.  Charles  Beck- 
er, who  owns  a  large  tract  of  land  in  thai 
locality,  is  the  promoter  of  the  new  enter- 
prise, f^imestone  of  high  grade  is  said  id 
be  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  Sur- 
veys are  being  made  for  a  spur  connecting 
with  the  B.  &  O.  R,  R,  T"he  company  prr>- 
poses  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Shenan- 
doah for  the  transportation  of  stone  fn>ni 
the  quarries  to  the  railroad  and  to  inst^tH  i 
cable  system  to  operate  the  cars. 

The  Johns  &  Stebbins  Spring  Rirrr 
Quarry  at  Carthage,  Mo,,  has  instaJled  ner 
machinery  in  its  mill,  which  about  donblci 
the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  Bowling  Green  Stone  Co,,  of  Bi>wl 
ing  Green,  Ky,.  has  passed  into  the  control 
of  Louisville  capitalists.  The  new  com* 
pany,  which  is  capitalized  at  $lon.i»<M*,  in 
place  of  the  $75,000  of  the  old  company, 
takes  over  all  of  the  property  of  the  old 
Bnwiing  Green  Stone  Co,  The  new^  com- 
pany is  known  as  the  Bedford  Bowling 
Green  Stone  Co.,  and  its  officer??  are*  Lee 
Bloom,  pre-ident :  E.  Y.  Johnson,  general 
manager,  and  G.  S.  Briggs.  secretary  afl<f 
treasurer. 
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Contracts  and  Building 


Government  Work. 

Fort  Myer,  Va. — Estimates  for  addi- 
tional barracks,  gun  sheds,  officers"  quar- 
ters, etc-,  amount  lo  $159,ci5tj, 

VVashington,  D.  C. — The  "omnibus  bill" 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
provides  for  the  erection  of  seventy-seven 
new  buildings  and  sites,  six  buildings  on 
sites  already  bought,  seventeen  buildings 
on  sites  given  for  the  purpose,  and  fifty- 
eight  increases  in  appropriations  previous- 
ly made.  The  total  amount  carried  by  the 
bill  is  $17,40a»45l).  One  of  the  buildings 
provided  for  is  a  post  office  at  St.  Louis  to 
cost,  with  the  site,  $550.0tWj,  and  one  at 
Providence   to  cost,  with  the  site,   $1,000^ 

Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Woods  has 
submitted  estimates  on  the  proposition  to 
'  extend  the  east  front  of  the  central  part  of 
the  Capitol  to  the  Unc  of  the  House  and 
Senate  wings.  The  figures  arc  $*2.oOO,OW, 
The  estimate  for  rennHieling  and  redeco- 
rating the  interior  of  the  rotunda  is  $275,- 
OltO. 

As  the  result  of  the  com  petit  inn  for 
plans  for  the  new  Municipal  Hospital  to 
be  built  at  the  head  of  Thirteenth  street, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  selected  Frank  Miles  Day  & 
Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  architects. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  hospital  is  $8,- 
000,000,  and  it  will  consist  of  separate  groups 
of  buildings,  thirty-six  in  all  They  will 
be  bum  of  red  brick  with  Indiana  limestone 
trimmings. 

State^  County  and  City  Buildings, 
Hospitals,  etc. 

Annapolis,  Md. — A  new  annex,  contain- 
ing chambers  for  the  two  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly,  committee  rooms,  etc., 
will  be  built  to  the  State  House  after  plans 
by  Baldwin  &  Pennington, 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Plans  for  the  new 
Hillnian  Hospital  are  being  prepared  by 
Charles  Whedock  &  Son.s,  Tlie  building 
will  be  of  brick  and  stone,  and  will  cost 
about  $100,000. 

The  Birmingham  Medical  College  will 
erect  a  new  four  story  building  containing 
amphitheatres  and  laboratories. 


Crookston.  Minn.— The  Sisters  oi  St. 
Benedict  will  erect  a  hospital,  costing  froni 
t^^xmu  to  $:iO,(XKl 

Des  Moines,  la. —The  State  Board  of 
Control  will  erect  a  new  hospital*  laundry 
and  other  buildings  at  Marshalltown,  c  ^t 
ing  $50,000;  a  cottage  at  Glenwood,  cofitn^ 
$25,000;  a  boiler  house  at  Davenport,  cost^ 
ing  $20;000;  a  power  house  and  workshc 
at  Fort  Madison,  costing  $2o;000;  a  taur 
dry  and  other  buildings  at  Mt.  Ple^isant 
cusiing  $1^.0!M),  and  a  cold  storage  plant  at 
Clarinda.  costing  $15,000. 

The  Methodist  Hospital  expects  to  crec 
a  new  building  here  costing  $50,000. 

Fayctteville,  W.  Va. — The  new  county 
Jail  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

Grafton,  Ohio. — Jerome  Wheclocic  has 
left  $10«-\000  to  the  town  which  will  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  a  town  hall  in  which 
there  is  to  be  a  statue  of  the  donor  or  els 
a  statue  of  heroic  size  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  common. 

Milwaukee,  ./is. — A  new  building  wilJ 
be  erected  for  the  ChildrenV  Free  Hospital, 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

Nashville,  Tenn.— A  new  armory  build- 
ing to  cost  f40,0()0  is  to  be  built  fur  the 
Gaines  Rifles  after  plans  by  Thomas  S. 
Marr 

Richmond.  \'a. — ^The  general  plans  df- 
ciHcd  upon  for  the  repairing  and  enlarging 
of  the  Slate  Capitnl.  call  for  an  addition  of 
twenty  feet  along  the  north  front  and  a 
general  modernizing  of  the  interior.  Xo 
change  whatever  will  be  made  in  the  ar* 
chitectural  plan,  which  was  designed  by 
Thomas  JefTerson.  .'^n  appropriation  of 
$HM).iMm  is  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  Virginia  Penitentiary  will  erect  ^ 
new  cell  building  at  a  cost  of  $180,000. 

The  Richmond  Male  Orphan  Asylum 
will  erect  a  new  building. 

Woodville,  Miss. — The  plans  of  the  J 
Gordon  Riley  Company  have  been  accepted 
for  the  new  court  house  to  be  erected  here 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

Churches,  Convents  and  Syna- 
g^ogues* 

Amencus.  Ga. — \V.  F.  Denny  is  prepar- 

I'ng  plans  for  a  $20,000  Methodist  church, 
Bahimore,    Md. — The    contract    fcr   the 
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Erection  of  tht;  Babcock  Memorial  Church 
at  Madison  and  North  streets  has  been 
awarded  to  Hiltz  &  Sons.  The  cost  will  be 
4ibout  $«iO,OOa. 

baiinnore,  Md. — St.  Luke's  Lutheran 
Congregation  will  build  a  new  church  at 
Hampden,  this  city,  after  plans  by  T.  B. 
Ghequier.  It  will  have  a  lower  nearly  lUU 
feet  high  and  will  be  faced  with  Wood- 
burn  granite.  It  will  be  of  English  Gothic 
style. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — The  First  Baptist 
congregation  will  erect  a  new  church  at 
a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  The  structure  will 
be  of  brown  stone  taken  from  Red  Moun- 
tain, near  this  city.  Plans  have  not  yet 
been  adopted. 

Bristol.  Tcnn.— The  State  Street  Method- 
ist congregation  will  build  a  new  church  at 
a  cost  of  $23,000, 

Columbus  Ga.— The  St.  Paul  Methodist 
congregation  will  erect  a  $30,000  cliurch. 

Durham,  N.  C. — St.  Phillips  Episcopal 
Society  will  erect  a  new  stone  church. 

Fond  <iu  Lac,  Wis.— A  Cat  ho  he  Home 
for  the  Aged,  costing  $20,000.  will  be  erect- 
ed after  plans  by  E.  D.  Werner. 

Houston,  Texas.— The  First  Baptist  con- 
gregation will  build  a  $40,000  church  of 
brick  with  stone  trimmings  after  plans  by 
A-  N.  Dawson. 

Manoa,  Pa, — The  Trinity  Lutheran  con- 
gregation will  build  a  new  church  of  stone 
after  plans  by  Charles  Bolton  &  Company, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Morgantown.  W.  Va.— A  $00,000  Meth- 
odist church  will  be  erected  here, 

Nashville,  Tcn!i,^A  Presbyterian  church 
to  cost  $25,000  will  be  built  at  Monroe 
and   Buena   Vista   streets. 

Nashville,  Tcnn. — Bishop  Thomas  Byrne 
has  purchased  six  lots  in  the  West  End. 
It  is  expected  that  a  magnificent  Catholic 
church,  episcopal  residence  and  high 
school  will  be  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  be- 
tween $300,000  and  $400J)0«t. 

Old     Point     Comfort,     Va.— St.     Mary's 
Catholic  congregation  will  erect  a  $30,000 
Cathohc  church  after  plans  by  New  York 
architects- 
Schools,     Colleges    and     Libraries. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la,— St,  Patrick's  Church 
will  erect  a  parochial  school  costing  $20.- 
000. 

Columbus,  Ga.— A  new  school  building 
of  brick  with  stone  trimmings  will  be  erect- 
ed after  plans  by  Lockwood  Brothers. 

Cooleemee,  N.  C.^The  Cooleemee  Cot- 
tons Mills  will  erect  a  modern  sch<:)ol  for 
the  children  of  their  operatives. 

Cottonwood.    Minn. — Plans    are    invited 


for  a  six-room  modern  brick  school  build* 
ing.     Address  A.  O.  Anderson. 

Ellendale,  N,  D.— It  is  expected  that  ad- 
ditional buildings  will  be  erected  at  the  In- 
dustrial School 

Iowa  City,  la.^ — A  number  of  new  build- 
ings will  be  erected  at  the  Slate  Univer- 
sity after  plans  by  Proudfoot  8c  Bird. 
There  will  be  a  chemistry  building  costing 
$;J:i.00O,  an  anatomy  building  costing  $25,* 
(HH)  and  pathological  and  physioloirical 
buildings  to  cost '^0,000. 

Lafayette,  La.— A  new  school  bouse  is  to 
be  erected  here  at  a  cost  of  $24,U*X). 

Louisville,  Ky.~A  new  school  costing 
f 30,000  will  be  built  after  plans  by  Harry 
P.  McDonald. 

Marinette,  Wis, — A  brick  and  cnt  stone 
school  house  will  be  erected  here  after 
plans  by  Fremont  D,  Orff,  of  Minneapolis^ 

NashviUc,  Tcnn. — A  general  conapetitioo 
will  be  held  for  plans  for  tlic  new  Car- 
negie library  here,  the  maximura  cost  of 
which  will  be  $75,000. 

Oil  City,  Pa.— Plans  for  the  new  Car- 
negie library  have  been  completed  by 
Charles  Bolton  &  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  will  be  two  stories  high»  and  will 
be  of  brick  and  terra  cotta. 

Rnsion,  La. — A  thirty-two  room  donni- 
tory  will  be  built  at  the  Industrial  in^ti- 
lute  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— The  Sisters  pf  St 
Joseph  will  erect  a  group  of  btiildings  at 
their  Academy  on  Cleveland  and  Randolph 
streets  at  a  total  cost  of  $150,000,  J.  H. 
Wlieeler  is  now  preparing  plans  for  the 
first  of  these,  an  adtiiinistration  building 
of  brick  and  cut  stone  to  cost  $G0,0OO, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.^St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
congregation,  Rev.  Father  Masterson.  will 
build  a  new  church  of  brick  and  stone 
trimmings  on  Fitzwater  street,  near  Twen- 
ty ihtrd  street.     Plan*  by  Frank  R_  Watson, 

San  Antonio,  Texas,— The  contract  has 
been  let  for  the  new  Jewish  Synagogue, 
which  is  to  cost  $30,000,  It  will  be  at  Jef- 
ferson and  Travis  streets. 

Spokane,  Wash,— Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Catholic  congregation  Will  erect  a  new^ 
church  costing  $75,000.  Plans  by  Preusse 
8i  Zittel. 

Business   Buildings,   Theatres,    Ho- 
tels, Society  Halls,  Etc, 

Anniston.  Ala.— A  $75,000  lioiel  wtl!  b« 
erected  at  Noble  and  Twelfth  streets  by 
William  H.  Zinn. 

Baltimore.  NId.— Simpson  fit  Doellcr 
Company,  printers*  will  erect  a  four  story 
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warthouse    at    Federal    and    Port    stretls^ 
costing  about  |50AH>U. 

Berkeley  Springs,  Va.^ — The  Berkeley 
Springs  Hotel  Company  has  been  organ* 
itcd  to  build  a  $200,000  hotel 

Cleveland,  Ohio, — The  VVellman-Seaver- 
Morgaii  Engineering  Company  is  building 
a  4^n>  X  rjiJ  fijot  addition  to  its  plant. 

Columbia.  S.  C. — ^The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  twelve  story  Robert- 
son building  here  has  been  awarded  to 
M.  T.  Lewmaii  &  Company,  of  Atlanta. 

Duluth,  Minn. — A  Masonic  Temple^ 
costing  $75,Ot>0,  will  be  erected  at  Second 
avenue.  East  and  Second  streets.  Plans 
have  not  been   completed  as  yet. 

Fort  Dodge,  la. — A  new  hotel  with  lodge 
rooms  for  the  Elks  will  be  erected,  cost- 
ing $10ti,O0O. 

Gilford,  Md. — The  Maryland  Granite 
Company  will  erect  a  large  hotel  boarding 
house  at  their  quarries  here,  about  200 
feet  long  and  J>0  feet  wide,  to  accommodate 
near  two  hundred  boarders, 

Harvey,  la. — Herman  Rtithfield  will 
buikl  a  fifty-room  hotel  after  plans  by  C. 
E.  Eastman  &  Company,  Des  Moines. 
4  Jacksonville,  Fla. — The  Seminole  Club 
will  erect  a  new  club  house  after  plans  by 
Owens  &  Si  SCO,  It  will  be  of  brick  with 
sandstone  trimmings  and  will  co^t  |15.0<H^ 

Louisville,  Ky,^-The  new  building  for 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  to  be  erected 
will  cost  $170,000. 

Marshiield,  Wis. — ^J.  C.  Marsh  will  build 
a  business  block  of  pressed  brick  and  Bed- 
ford stone  after  plans  by  J.  H.  Jeffers  fit 
Co,,   Wausau. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.— Plans  are  being  pre- 
pared for  a  $50,000  residence  for  Patrick 
Cudahy, 

Omaha,  Neb.  — G,  A.  Joslin  will  erect  a 
$100,000  residence  at  Davenport  and  For- 
tieth street  of  Silverdalc  buff  limestone. 
E.  O.  Hamilton  has  the  contract. 

The  Nebraska  Telephone  Company  will 
erect  a  branch  exchange  and  shop  building 
at  Thirty 'third  and  Harney  streets,  cost- 
ing $1.50.000. 

Paducah,  Ky. — A  society  building,  cost- 
ing  $40.0(m,  will  be  erected  by  the  Masons 
and  v'dd  Fctknvs. 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.— The  Standard  Un- 
derground Cable  Company  will  erect  a 
5'fW»,0r»0  copper  wire  drawing  plant  here> 

Petersburg,  Va, — ^The  Elks  propose  to 
erect  a  seven  story  office  building,  which 
will  also  contain  lodge  rooms,  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — Cramp  &  Sons  will 
make  improvemenls  and  extensions  to 
their  plant  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,000,000. 

Piedmont.  Ala — The  Koosa  Manufactur- 


ing Cunipany  will  erect  a  new  $1UO,OUO 
plant.  A.  G.  Thatcher,  Wilmington,  Del., 
president. 

Pine  Bluff.  Ark.— The  Elks  will  build 
a  $3U,0OO  opera  house  here  after  plans  by 
R.   H,   Hunt,  of  Chattanooga. 

Richmond,  Va.— The  contract  for  build- 
ing the  new  Zimmerman  Hotel  at  Seventh 
and  Broad  streets  has  been  awarded  to  E. 
Tatterson,  of  Norfolk,  at  $227, 758. 'Jt*. 

Richmond,  Va. — Binswangcr  &  Com- 
pany will  erect  a  six  story  brick  and  stone 
warehouse. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.— Jacob  Litt  will  erect 
a  four  story  building  next  to  the  Grand 
Opera  House  after  plans  by  D,  J,  Donoltoe. 
It  will  probably  be  of  Portage  Enti'y  red 
sandstone.  i 

San  Antonio,  Texas.— The  City  National 
Bank  will  bmid  a  $5U,tHJ0  banking  buitqing 
on  Commerce  street. 

Sauk  Sle.  Marie.  Mich.— Victor  E,  Meir- 
gcr  will  erect  a  brick  block,  costmg  §3U,*M)0, 
with  cut  stone  front  and  two  pi  Hard.  Plans 
by  J.  C.  Teague, 

Sheboygan,  Wis. — A  $25,CK)0  opera  house 
will  be  erected. 

Williams.  la.— J.  P.  Talcott  will  erect 
a  business  building  of  pressed  brick  and 
Farley  stone,  after  plans  by  Murphy  & 
Ralston,  Waterloo. 

Bridges,      Depots      and      Railroad 
Works. 

Baltimore,  Md.— The  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  BaJtimore  Railroad  expect  to 
build  new  stations  at  a  number  of  points 
in  Maryland,  such  as  Lambson.  Black, 
Kennedyville*  Hepbron,  Lynch,  Trappc, 
Federalsburg  and  Chestcrtown. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — The  Birmingham 
Railway.  Light  and  Power  Company  will 
erect  a  car  barn  and  car  shops,  occupy- 
ing a  full  city  block.  The  structure  will 
be  entirely  of  brick  and  stone  with  con- 
Crete  floors.  Total  cost  will  be  abotit  $100,- 
000. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — The  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartfnrd  will  build  a  new 
freight  house  on  Main  street  at  a  cost  of 
about  $50,000. 

Columbus  City,  Ind. — Whitley  County 
will  erect  three  stone  arches  or  culverts, 
William  H.  Carter,  County  Auditor* 

^olumbus»  uhio. — The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  is  contemplating  exten- 
sive improvements  here,  including  new  en- 
gine and  power  houses,  an  erecting  shop 
and  additions  to  other  shops,  at  a  total 
cost  of  ff.500.0O0. 

A  viaduct  will  be  built  over  the  railroad 
tracks  fn  Cleveland  nveni^c. 
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Evcritt,  Wash. — The  Great  Northern 
Railway  will  build  a  new  passenger  station 
here. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  expects  to  expend  about 
$450, OUO  for  improvements,  including  the 
constniction  of  a  new  engine  house,  erect- 
ing shop  and  storage  house,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  a  large  coahng  plant. 

Gladstone,  Mich. — The  Soo  line  will  ex- 
pend $l,tK'iy,UUO  in  rehallasting  its  line  to 
the  Soo. 

Great  Falls.  Mont. — It  is  expected  that 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  will  build 
a  new  passenger  station  here, 

Harrisburg,  Pa, — State  aid  is  a^ked  for 
the  rebuilding  of  28  bridges  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  at  an  estimated  cost  tn 
the  commonwealth  of  $5011000  to  $l;000,- 
tH>0.  Owing  to  these  petitions  it  is  said  that 
the  Legislature  will  be  a-sked  to  repeal  the 
law  requiring  the  State  to  pay  for  rebuild- 
ing or  repairing  bridges  destroyed  by  high 
water,  etc. 

High  Point,  N.  C. — The  Soiuhern  Rail- 
way will  erect  a  large   freight   depot  hcre. 

IndianapoHs.  Ind. — A  steel  girder  bridge 
will  be  erected  over  White  River  at  Wash- 
ington street,  the  county  council  refusing 
an  appropriation  of  $<J5,000  extra  necessary 
for  a  stunc  bridge.  The  total  cost  of  the 
structure  is  estimated  at  $147,000. 

Janesville,  Wis-^The  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  will  build  a  $30,000  station 
here. 

Kansas  City»  Kansas.— A  viaduct  will  be 
built  at  Tenth  street,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$90,000, 

Lancaster,  Pa. — A  stone  arch  bridge  with 
two  arches  of  forty -foot  span  will  be  built 
across  Pequea  Creek.  A.  B.  Hasslcr,  Coun- 
l}^  Corn  roller. 

Memphis.  Tenn. — It  is  reported  that  the 
Illinois  Central  will  make  Memphis  a  cen- 
ter of  its  shop  system  and  will  expend  about 
$5^)0,000  in  the  erection  of  a  plant, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road will  spend  $800,000  in  making  im- 
provements in  the  West   Milwaukee  shops. 

Monterey^  New  Mexico. — The  union  pas- 
senger station  will  probably  be  erected  by 
the  railroacls  entering  this  pbce. 

New  Haven,  Pa— The  Pittsburg  &  Lake 
Erie  will  build  a  new  passenger  station  here 
at  Monongahela  City. 

Newport,  Ind. — A  stone  arch  will  be 
built  over  Norton  Creek  on  the  State  Road. 
William  P.  Bell,  County  Auditor. 

Onawa.  la.— The  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern will  probably  build  a  passenger  station 
here, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.^Plans  and  specifications 


will  be  made  for  a  stone,  a  concreie  and*'  f 
Sled,    and   a    steel    bridge    to   replace    the 
Vincent    Street    bridge   over   the    Genesee 
River.    Tlie  kind  of  a  bridge  to  be  erected 
will  be  decided  later,  ' 

St.  Pahb  Mmn. — The  e^^timated  co&t  of  I 
the  new*  Omaha  freight  /tation  here  at 
Broadway  and  Prince  street  H  $46,OtK), 

Selma,  Ala.— The  Western  Railroad  of 
Alabama  wilt  build  a  $30«0t)0  pa^sen^er  sta^ 
tion  here.  ' 

Sioux  City,  la.— The  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  Si  Omaha  Railroad  will  erect 
shops  and  other  structures  here  at  a  total 
cost  of  $-250,000. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. — Luzerne  Cotmty  will 
about  Jttly  1  let  contracts  for  37  county 
bridges  including  some  stone  arch  slruc- 
tures.     George  R,   McLean,  Controller. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C, — Plans  are  now 
being  prepared  for  a  new  passenger  station 
for  the  S«mthern  Railroad  here. 


An  Architecttiral  Statue  for  South 
Africa. 

A  colossal  statue  of  Portland  stane  has' 
just  been  completed  for  the  central  niche 
of  the  main  facade  in  the  printing  house 
of  George  A,  Riches,  at  Durban,  the  gar- 
den city  of  Natal  South  Africa.  The 
statue  is  an  ideal  representation  of  ''En- 
graving/' A  female  figure,  artistically 
drapedt  gazes  upon  a  tablet  upon  which  is 
cut  the  following  inscription: 

'*All  honor  to  labor  I  sing, 
And  riches  to  Riches  I  bring.** 

The  statue  was  the  work  of  Harry  Hems 
&  Sons,  of  Exeter.  England. 


A  Huge  Granite  Boulder  for  Shiloh. 

The  Wisconsin  Commission  charged 
with  the  selection  of  a  monttment  to  the 
soldiers  of  that  State  to  be  erected  on 
the  battlefield  of  Shiloh.  will  probably  de- 
cide upon  an  elaborate  bronze  figure  or 
group.  The  commission  would  like  to  use 
for  a  base  for  the  monument  a  large 
granite  boulder  that  lies  m  a  field  near 
Waui^aca,  but  as  it  is  ten  miles  from  rail- 
road or  navigation  and  is  an  immense 
stone,  it  is  feared  that  the  transportatton 
will  be  too  great  a  problem.  The  monu- 
ment will  not  be  erected  until  fall  or  next 
spring  as  the  allotment  of  ground  for  it 
has  not  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 


Business  men  in  Ludlow  and  Covington, 
Ky,.  are  considering  the  formation  of  a 
large  company  for  the  manufacture  of  ce- 
ment. 
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Crade  JVotea 


The  Steam  Stone  Cutter  Company,  of 
Rutlatidt  Vt.,  has  just  issued  an  illustrated 
catalogue  devoted  to  ihe  Wardwell  stone 
channeling  and  qwarrying  machine.  This 
illustrates  the  numlier  one  single  gang  ma- 
chine,  with  boiler  attached,  and  also  with 
the  boiler  detached  for  cutting  extreme 
angles;  the  number  two  double  gang  ma- 
chine for  marhle  and  limestone^  and  t\w 
number  three  double  gang  machine  for  grit 
sandstone-  The  Wardwell  cbanneler  is 
known  to  all  stone  men,  and  it?,  many 
merits  have  been  demonstrated  by  years 
of  operation  in  all  kinds  of  stone  and  under 
varying  circumstances.  The  single  machine 
cuts  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  square  feet 
of  channel  in  marbb.\  and  from  15n  to  3lH( 
square  feet  in  limestone  per  day*  and  will 
do  the  work  of  twenty  five  men.  The 
double  machine  cuts  from  ItX)  to  20U  square 
feet  of  channel  in  marble  and  from  300  lo 
600  square  feet  in  limestone  and  sandstone 
per  day  and  will  do  the  work  of  fifty  men. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  calculate  that  the  machuaes 
in  good  hands  can  tsaye  their  entire  cost 
In  net  earnings  in  six  months.  The  list  of 
quarries  using  the  Wardwell  cbanneler,  a^ 
grvcn  in  this  circular,  is  an  impressing  one. 
ranging  from  companies  that  use  oO,  40,  24. 
22  and  18  machines  each,  down  to  the  many 
that  have  but  one  and  two  each.  The  tes- 
timonials that  are  printed  show  a  remark- 
able record,  not  only  in  the  small  amount 
of  repairs  needed,  but  in  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  accompli f^bed.  One  ma- 
chine shows  a  record  nf  TOO  fi-et  cut  in  one 
day  of  thirteen  hours  in  Lake  Superior 
sandstone,  and  another  shows  2oO,0<K)  cubic 
feet  cut  in  ten  nmnths  with  two  machines. 
The  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  reque?st. 

The  Jeffrey  Mantifacturing  Company,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  have  issued  a  very  attract- 
ive catalogue,  number  sixty -seven,  devoted 
tc  the  many  styles  of  belt  conveyors  which 
they  manufacture.  These  machines  are  de- 
signed for  the  handling  of  ores,  rock,  stone 
refuse,  gravel,  earth*  coal,  ashes,  grain, 
packages,  etc.  The  tnany  illustrations  con 
tained  in  the  catalogue  show  the  conveyor^ 
put  to  these  various  uses.  The  Jeffrey 
Company  also  manufactures  crushers  and 
revohing  and  vibrating  screens,  which  ar'j 
shown  in  the  catalogue.  The  Jeffrey 
bucket  elevator?  are  largely  used  for 
the  handling  of  broken  stone,  and  many 
of     the     equipments     of     various      kinds 


have  been  installed  by  stone  compa- 
nies throughout  the  country.  The  various 
catalogues  deahng  with  the  different  lines 
of  machinery  can  be  had  on  application. 

We  bare  received  from  the  Trenton  Iron 
Company,  of  Trenton,  K.  J.,  an  inlercsttng 
illustrated  pamphlet  entitled  "'The  Applica- 
tion of  Wire  Rope  to  Haulage,  Shafts  and 
Inclined  Planer,"  by  William  Hewitt.  M.  E. 
This  is* a  rei^isne  of  the  chapters  on  ihc  same 
subject  iii  a  former  book  issued  by  the 
Trenton  Iron  Company,  entitled  ''Wire 
Rope  Transportation  in  All  Its  Branches." 
The  subject  matter,  however,  has  been  care- 
fully  revised  and  several  changes  made,  and 
new  matter  and  illustrations  added*  to 
bring  it  into  accord  with  present  practice, 
so  that  it  possesses  the  interest  of  a  new 
book.  The  ease  with  which  wire  rope  can 
hv  led  in  any  direction  and  over  any  grades 
its  comparative  safety  and  high  cfEciency, 
have  led  to  its  wide  adoption  in  various 
lines  of  industry.  It  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages that  no  other  method  of  trans- 
p*>rt3tTon'bas.  and  tliis  will  keep  it  in  favor 
for  particular  industries  despite  every  im^ 
provemcni  that  may  he  majde  t|t  eleciTical 
.md  other  transp<irration.  For  certain  kinds 
of  quarrving  work  nothing  could  be  bciier 
suited  than  wire  rope  haulage.  Mr.  Hewitt 
describes  the  "tail  rope"  and  the  *'eod1e5S 
rope"*  systems  with  great  fulness,  showing 
the  methods  of  operation  and  the  ad**aii* 
tages  of  each.  Among  the  many  inicrcMtng 
illustrations  are  one  of  an  endless  rope  in- 
stallation by  this  company  at  the  Pitch 
Lake,  Trinidad,  and  one  of  a  hoist  btiik 
for  a  Manganese  company  at  Colon,  Colum- 
bia. Other  illustrations  show  details  of 
construction  for  various  kinds  of  haulage. 
While  the  Trenton  Iron  Company  is  pre- 
pared to  ftjrnish  the  equipments  for  the 
different  methods  of  haulage  described  and 
illustrated,  the  l>ook  rs  issued  more  as  a 
guide  to  those  contemplating  the  installa- 
tion of  such  lines  rather  than  a  catalogue  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  company.  It  will 
be  mailerl  on  application  free  of  charge  to 
inkrested  parties,       . 

The  Harrison  Supjuy  Company.  ^2  Indian 
Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently  been 
apiKiinted  exclusive  agent*  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  Aberdeen  Iron 
Grit  Company,  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Thi> 
concern  manufactures  the  famous  Scotdi 
shot  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.    The  Harrison  Sup- 
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ply  Company*  which  handks  only  guaran 
teed  goods*  is  also  exclusive  agent  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  Harrison 
Bros/  celebrated  shot,  that  has  been  widely 
used  in  the  trade.  The  company  has  tnadc 
an  importation,  which  has  just  arrived,  ot 
ncventy-eight  tons  of  sliot,  besides  other 
large  shipments  of  the  shot  made  direct 
from  the  factory  to  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  St. 
John,  N,  B. ;  Toronto,  Ont,,  and  Xfontreal, 
Quebec.  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Harrison,  the  gen- 
eral  manager,  says  that  the  company  is 
doing  four  times  the  busmess  it  had  last 
year  and  that  its  trade  is  increasing  stead- 
ily. Besides  shot,  the  company  Ueals  in  all 
kinds  of  polishers'  supplies*  Samples  and 
prices  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  request. 

The  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany have  appointed  the  Compressed  Air 
Machinery  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal,  to  represent  them  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

An  entertainment  that  is  worriiy  of  more 
than  passing  notice  was  held  in  Detroit 
recently,  This  was  a  banquet  given  by 
W.  H,  Anderson  &  Sons,  of  that  city,  to 
twelve  heads  of  departments  in  celebration 
of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  continued 
service  of  the  foreman  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Christa.  The  stability  of  the 
concern  and  the  mutual  loyalty  that  exists 
between  it  and  its  employes,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  total  term  of  service  of 
the  twelve  heads  of  departments  is  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years. 
The  banquet  was  followed  by  a  most  en- 
joyable evening  of  song  and  story,  marred 
only  by  the  absence  of  the  founder  of  the 
company,  Mr.  A,  H-  Anderson,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present  owing  to  his  having 
undergone  a  critical  surgical  operation  but 
a  short  time  ago.  When  the  business  was 
estabhshed  in  1871,  the  only  line  manufac- 
tured was  stone  and  marble  working  tools. 
To-day  it  not  only  covers  that  line  com- 
pletely, but  also  covers  tools  and  supplies 
for  general  contractors,  building,  sewer 
and  paving  contractors;  railroad,  telephone 
and  telegraph  construction  companies.  The 
company  also  produces  special  iron  and 
steel  forging  for  automobile,  gasohne  and 
steam  engine  and  agricultural  implement 
manufacturers.  No  concern  is  better 
known  among  the  stone  workers  of  the 
country  than  this,  not  only  by  reason  of 
ihc  excellence  of  its  products,  but  also  for 
its  fair  dealing. 

The  Mine  and  Smelter  Supply  Company, 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  recently  opened  a 
branch  office  at  139  Liberty  street,  New 
York.  The  company  also  has  branch 
offices   at   Salt    Lake    City,    EI    Paso,   and 


the  City  of  New   Mexico,   where  its   ma* 
chinery   and   supplies  of  all   kinds  can   be 
procured.     The  company  has  jtist  issued  a 
new  circular  devoted  to  the   Diirkce  drill, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  stone 
men.    This  drill  is  driven  by  a  sittall  elec- 
tric motor,  provided  with  speed  controlling, 
devices,   through   which   the  speed   of  the 
drill    is    controlled    as    readily   as    by    tlje 
throttle  valve  of  the  air  drill.     The  power 
of    the    motor    is    conveyed    to    the    driU 
through  a   short  flexible  shaft,    which   al* 
lows  the  motor  to  be  placed  in  any  con- 
venient  position    close   to   the   drill       The 
piston  of  the  drill,   through  a  simple  me- 
chanical device,   is  given  a  rapid   forward 
stroke   and   a    much    slower   return.     This 
rapid  forward  stroke  concentrates  the  pow* 
er  upon  the  rock,  while  the  compamii^-ely 
slow   return   stroke  gives  a  powerful   pulf  ~ 
to  release  a  drill  from  a  fissured  hole.    T0 
prevent    shock    on   the   mechanism  of  ihf 
drill,    buffer    springs    are    used,    througB 
which  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  pta 
ton.     An   incidental  result  of  these  is  thi 
as    the    springs    arc    compressed    by    ih^ 
inertia     of      the     piston     on     llie     ba 
stroke   their    expansion   adds   to    the    wbr 
delivered    through    the    pistOJi.      The    driU 
is   run  at    such   speed  as  to  take   full   ad*' 
vantage  of  this  action.     The  many  ad  van* 
tages  of  the  electrical  driven  drill  need  not 
be  commented  on  at  length.    The  drill  caa 
be   used   with    full    effect    at    any   distance 
from   the   source   of   the  powxr   and  ihtte 
is  no  trouble  in  conducting  the  power  o\cr 
rough  and  broken  ground.    Experience  has 
proved  that  the  drill  is  economical  in  op- 
eration and  so  many  quarries  make  use  of 
the  electrical  power   that  there    would   bi 
little  trouble  in  an  installation.    Aside  froq 
the    drills,     the    company    sells    all    kind 
of  hoisting   engines,   conveyors,   revolving 
screens,    crushers,    air    compressors    and 
general    supplies    for   quarries   and   mines. 
A  copy  of  their  catalogue  can  be  had  upon 
ap[>lication, 

Frenier  &  Son,  of  Rutland.  Tt,  whos 
•sand  pumps  are  know^n  to  stone  worker 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  now  fur- 
nishing their  sand  feeds  for  twelve  gangs 
of  the  American  Quarries  Company  at 
Stonington,  Ind.,  twelve  new  gangs  of  the 
Bedford  Quarries  Company,  ar  Bedford, 
Ind.,  six  gangs  of  the  Perry- Mat  the  w&- 
Buskirk  Stone  Company »  at  Bedford*  eighf 
gangs  for  Norcross  Bros,  Company's,  new' 
mill  at  New  York  City,  eight  &angs  for 
Fred  Andres  Co.,  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and 
four  gangs  for  the  Hummelstone  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  CX,  and  many  more  to  feed  iwo^ 
and  three  gangs. 
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deoMNistratef  thai  tu  dtirftbiUty  eqtudi  or  cacecedt  tbAl 
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Book  Reviews. 

TWENTIETH   ANNUAL  REPORT   OF 
.     THE     GEOLOGICAL     SURVEY. 

Charles  t)    Walcott,  Dtrector,     Part  V. 

Washington:  Government  Printing  Of* 

ficc. 
The  two  volumes  which  make  up  Part  \\ 
of  ihc  Twentieth  Report  are  devoted  to  the 
Forest  Reserves,  Henry  Gannett,  Chief  of 
Division.  This  is  a  particularly  interesting 
series  of  reports  and  owing  to  its  many 
beautiful  illustrations  it  will  appeal  more 
strongly  to  the  general  reader  than  many 
of  the  more  technical  sections.  At  the  lime 
the  report  was  compiled  the  area  of  the 
forest  reserve  reached  a  total  of  40,1(>9,2411 
acres,  or  7'i,1.39  square  miles.  In  the  vari- 
ous reserves  there  has  heen  a  iremendoiiJi 
loss  of  timber  from  forest  fires,  but  most 
of  the  destruction  was  before  the  sections 
had  been  set  apart  from  settlement  by  the 
Government.  Many  of  the  burned  districts 
are  being  reforested  under  the  operation  iif 
natural  processes,  but  in  some  instances  van 
tracts  have  been  denuded  of  soil  by  the 
operation  of  the  elements  after  ihcy  lost 
their  timber  product  ion.  It  will  be  a  long 
and  arduous  t^sk  to  reforest  many  of  the-Te 
tracts,  but  the  Government  has  taken  the 
first  and  most  important  step  in  reserving 
them..  In  frbe  present  voUime  Director^  Giftv 
nctt  writes-  the  introductory  report  on  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  and  then  fol- 
low reports  on  the  Pike's  Peak,  Plumb 
Creek  and  South  Platte  Reserves,  by  John 
G.  Jack;  on  the  White  River  and  Battle* 
nicnt  Mesa  Reserves,  by  George  B.  Sud- 
worth,  the  Flatland  Reserve,  by  H.  B.  Ayres 
and  the  Bitterroots,  San  Gabriel.  San  Ber- 
nardino and  San  Jacinto  Reserves,  by  John 
Leiberg,  The  second  volume  is  a  portfolio 
containing  thirty-nine  maps  of  the  various 
reserves. 

COAL  OF  MICHIGAN:  ITS  MODE  OF 
OCCURRENCE  AND  QUALITY,  By 
Prof-  Alfred  C.  Lane,  State  Geologist. 
Limsing:    Robert    Smith    Printing   Co,. 
State  Printers  and  Binders. 
This  forms   Part  II.  of  Vol.  VUL  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,  but  a  small 
edition  has  been  bound  separately  for  those 
specially  interested  in  the  subject,     Tt  con- 
tains a   map  showing  the  extreme  area  of 
the  coal   series,  about    lljwm   square  miles. 
confined  to  the  central  part  of  \hc  Lower 
Peninsula.     This  map  aho  shows  roughly 
the  elevation  of  the  bed  rock  surface,  from 
which  the  depth  of  drift   under  which  the 
coal  measures  are  btrricd   may  be  inferred. 
In  the  northern  part  this  is  very  consider- 
able,  amounting  to   hundreds  of   feet*  and 
proves  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  exploi- 
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tation.  Sections  arc  also  given  whicfi  show 
the  way  in  which  the  coal  seams  occur*  An 
interesting  plate  shows  how  the  diflFeretit 
methods  of  expressing  or  determining  heat* 
ing  power  correspond  to  each  other. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  L>ccupie<J 
with  li  discussion  of  analyses  and  boiler 
tests.  It  will  be  noticed  that  ihc  author 
thinks  there  are  at  least  seven  distinct  cod 
horizons,  of  which  three  are  mined,  each 
having  its  own  characteristic  quality,  bttt 
all  being  bituminous  and  generally  gas  coab. 
These  three  he  calls  the  Saginaw  and  Low- 
er and  Upper  Verne,  We  f^elcct  as  char- 
acteristic analyses  the  folhiwing: 
Sag- 
inaw. 

Moisture 10.(57 

Volatile  combustible  3:^59 
Fixed  carbon  . .  *  * .  53,80 
Ash  ,.     L94 

Total lOUjM 

Sulphur  .........     LOl 

The  general  horizon  is  identified  as  that 
of  the  Potisville,  the  Scwanee  of  IVnncMce 
and    Massillon  of  Ohio.      Thert    i''"  Jfl^i^  - 
tercsting  discussioa.giU^^  prosp'  vcr 

'  production,  which  the  author  cou  s- 

sible  if  the  rate  of  increase  in  productJ»7n 
is  kept  up  and  also  some  figures  on  the 
vUl  ne  of  cj)al  biftds  and  rojcilties.  The  cus- 
tomary royalty  appears  to  be  abtnit  8c  per 
ton.  A  large  number  of  records  of  drill* 
ings  in  different  parts  of  llur  Stale  arc 
given.  The  price  of  the  report  is  l^c  and 
lie  postage, 

BULLETIN  NO,  XXXIX  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  LABOR.  Washing- 
ton :  Government  Printing  Oflicc- 
This  issue  is  devoted  to  I  he  course  ol 
wholesale  prices  in  1901.  The  general  run 
of  the  prices  is  fairly  satisfactory,  there  be- 
ing an  increase  in  most  of  the  commodi- 
ties listed.  In  many  of  the  cases  where  a 
decrease  is  noted  it  »s  due  lo  improved 
methods  of  production  or  to  other  factors 
of  this  nature.  It  is  mipossihic  to  give  in- 
stances in  detail  of  the  course  of  price*  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  industries  to  which  this 
magazine  is  specially  devoted-  In  Ameri- 
can Portland  cement  the  quotations  range 
from  $L90  to  $i.lO  per  barrel  in  New  %"ork 
on  January  1.  to  $1.70  to  $2  on  T^by  U 
which  price  remained  stationary  during  itie 
remainder  of  the  yean  This  gives  an  av- 
erage for  the  entire  year  of  $1.88!?ft.  Thi* 
is  the  lowest  average  tirice  recorded  since 
1H95,  the  closest  approach  being  the  average 
of  $Ln<»i*7  for  1897.  The  highest  price 
reached  for  Rosendale  cement  during  llie 
year  was  $1.05  to  $1.10  for  the  three  nionlhs 
from    March    to    May.      For   the    fnllowini^ 
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momhs  of  the  year  the  price  dropped  to 
95c  to  $1,06,  the  average  for  the  year  be- 
ing $LQ188,  This,  however,  is  the  high- 
est  average  for  any  year  during  the  past 
decade,  the  lowest  figures  being  reached  in 
1897,  with  an  average  of  $t).75'2L  For 
Rockland  lime  the  average  was  $0.7742,  as 
against  the  lowest  figures  for  the  entire 
decade,  which  were  $0.0833  tn  1900.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  the  price  of  lime  has 
shown  considerable  fluctuation*  bein^  high- 
er than  in  1901  during  all  of  the  years,  ex- 
cept 1896,  1H97,  }898  and  IDOO. 

THE  BROOKLYN  ENGINEERS^  CLUB. 
Proceedings  for  190L  Price  $2. 
This  volume  of  nearly  150  pages,  be- 
sides giviijg  the  proceedings  for  1901,  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  the  list  of  mem- 
be  rs»  and  memoirs  of  the  late  Robert  Pond 
Brown  and  Charles  A,  Cregin,  contains  the 
papers  read  at  the  meetings  and  the  discus- 
sion of  them.  Those  that  have  a  particular 
interest  for  readers  of  this  magazine  are: 
"Practical  Sewer  Construction/'  by  J.  C. 
Meem ;  "Telephone  Subway  and  Cable  Con- 
struction,'* by  F.  VV,  Conn ;  "Foundation 
Work  and  Contractors*  Plant,  Manhattan 
Railway  Co,'s  Power  Houses/'  by  F.  G. 
Cudworth,  and  *'Thc  New  East  River 
Bridge;  An  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Sketch/'  by  0.  F  Nichols.  The  latter  pa- 
per, with  its  full  list  of  the  quantities  and 
the  various  bids^  preserves  in  accessible 
form  important  infortnation  concerning  a 
great  public  work. 


THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  U.  S.  GEOLOGI- 
CAL SURVEY:  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott.  Director.  Parts  II,  III  and  IV, 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 

The  second  part  of  the  Twenty-first  An- 
nual Report  is  devoted  to  general  and 
economic  geolog}'  and  Alaska.  The  geo- 
logical features  of  certain  portions  of  Colo- 
rado, W'yomtng,  Nevada  and  Montana  arc 
considered  and  then  follow  reports  on  coal 
fields  in  Indian  Territory  and  Southwest- 
em  Arkansas.  The  reports  as  to  Alaska 
covei-  the  resuhs  of  reconnaissances  of  the 
copper  deposits  of  the  upper  White  and 
Tanana  Rivers  and  also  of  the  Skolai 
Mountains  and  the  Chitina,  Chandlar  and 
Koyukul   Rivers. 

Part  III  has  studies  of  geological  features 
in  Connecticut  and  the  Black  Hills  and 
then  follow  reports  on  the  iron  ore  de- 
posits of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  Ar- 


kansas bauxite  deposit ^  and  the  Tennessee 
white  phospiiate.  The  last  portion  of  the 
volume  is  taken  up  with  one  of  the  mott 
interesting  and  im{K>rtant  of  the  recent  pub- 
lications of  the  survey,  a  report  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  G. 
R  Becker. 

Part  IV  is  devoted  to  Hydrography, 
P.  H.  Newell,  Chief  of  Division.  More 
fhan  half  of  the  voluitie  deals  with  the 
progress  of  stream  measurement  during 
18?9.  N.  H.  Darton  gf^cs  a  preliminary 
description  of  the  geolog>'  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  southern  half  of  the  Black 
Hills  and  adjoining  regions  in  South  Da-  ■ 
kota  and  Wyorning.  Willard  D.  Johnson  I 
writes  of  ihe  High  Plains  of  the  Arid  Re- 
gion and  their  utilisation.  All  of  these 
volumes  arc  well  iliustratcd  i^nd  are  ac- 
companied by  maps. 


POWER  PLANTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST,  by  F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  D.  Sc. 
New  York:  New  York  Electridl  So- 
ciety* 

This    paper,    read   before   the   two   hun- 
dred   and    twentieth    meeting    of    the    So- 
city,    is    issued    as    Number    VIL    of    the      J 
Transactions  of  the   New  York   Electrical      H 
Society,      It    has   an    attractive    illustrated 
cover   and   in    its   arrangement   and   typo- 
graphical appearance  it  is  one  of  the  most 
artistic  technical  publications  that  we  have 
seen.     The  paper  itself  is  of  great  interest 
in  showing  the   marvelous  w^ork  that  has 
been    done    on    the    Pacific    Coast    in    the 
long    distance    transmission    of    electrical 
power.     It  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  plants 
of  the  Standard  Electric  Company  and  the 
Bay    Counties    Power   Company    of    CaJi-     ^ 
Inrnia.     The  power  houses  are  at  Electra,     ^ 
Folsom,  Nevada  and  Colgate,  far  back  in 
the    mountains    where    tremendous    water 
power  has  been  going  to  waste  for  years,      M 
This  has  now  been  transformed  into  dec-      | 
trical  energy  and  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands of  horse  power  is  transmitted  more 
than  200  miles.    There  arc  many  beautiful 
illustrations  in  the  paper. 


French  Tariff  on  Whetstone. 

A  recent  revision  of  the  French  Cusionis 
Tariff,  fixes  the  duty  on  Tiirkey  stone 
(picrre  du  Levant)  and  Arkansas  stone  for 
grinding  or  sharpening  tools.  In  the  rough 
the  stone  is  admitted  free.  Worked,  cut, 
polished  or  shaped,  there  is  a  general  tariff 
per  KM)  kilograms  of  20  francs  and  a  mini- 
mum tariff  per  100  kilograms  of  15  francs. 


I 
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THE 


PULSOMETER  ^^F^"u^fp 

"Tl)«  Cotitraclor's  fmnd." 

OFTEN     fM>TATEI> NEVER    EQUALED. 

OVER  aOtOOO  IN  USE. 


Recent  Important  Improvements,      : 


The  rfaDdiest.  Simplest,  and  Most  Efficient  Steam  Pump 
for  General  Mioitif ,  Quarrying.  Railroad,  Irrigating,  Drainage, 
Coal*wa»btng,  Tank-filling,  Pap^r  Mill,  Sewer  and  Bridge 
Contractors'  Purposes,  etc.,  etc, 

Mnddy  orgrittj  liquids  handled  without  injury  to  Mie  Pump. 


FUUSOM&T&R  STEAM  PUMP  oO.. 
S:«:r;iM^*2.a'"  135  Greenwich  St..        -        NEW  YORK. 

The  Joyce-Cridlanil  Co.  "^^'^'^ /««»» 

oAYToiJv,  OHIO,         band  reed- 


Minuftettirere  of . 


Pitant  Ltftr, 

Screw  HydrauUt 

and 

fieared  Jaeka 

for 

Siona-yard  Uaa. 

tllnatFatad    Catalog   trm 

Tlitf  t»  our  No,  ]ft4 
Geared  8toD«  ^ack. 

It  Is  Ttrj  powtrfoi  and 
eoawQlene  la  paaaagM, 
aa  wb«a  the  faoC  ta  aadar 
tba  atona  tlia  ItTtr  works 
bftgtkways  of  tkt  pum- 
■ga. 

Ws  kava  othata. 


Is  used  bv  all  the  leading  finno  aawa 
faster  and  better  than  any  other  saud* 
feed.  More  gangs  usin^'our  feed  than 
mny  other.  Easily  kept  in  order.  Also 
maoy  gangs  working  satisfactorily. 
uatDg  crWied  steel.  Can  gkY^  best  of 
references.    Orders  solicited. 

E  ;.  &  C  a  HAWLEY, 

-—MuKbttUt,  Vt 

FRENIERS  SAND  PUMP. 

For  Fetding  Sand.  Steel  or  Shot  for 

Sawing   Stone. 

$g«t  fA«ter»  nsea  less  sand  and  water 
and  leqitirM  leas  power  and  repairs  tbaji 
any  other.  Runs  only  SO  revolutiona 
per  minute.  Pays  for  itself  in  six 
montha*  Send  for  fuU  description  and 
pdcw. 

PREMIER  &  SON.  RUTLIRO,  VT. 


PScaw  mmtloa  Sroas  «kc«  wMmm  to  alumiaii. 


FOR  QUARRYMEN,  STONE-WORKERS,  CONTRACTORS*  ARCHITECT& 

Amerkiift  Ccmeiit .  . , , ,,.,....      ..,,,.  SI  01^ 

Ancienl  Sculpture « ..v*.  2  Wk 

Aipiwbets I  sa 

Architecturaf  Modeling 75 

Arcfutects*  and  Builders*  Guide *...*.* S  <M> 

At cy tects*  and  Builders*  PocketlKHik 4  00 

A  Theory  of  Voussoir  Arches. 75 

A  f  heory  of  Arcties • .    , . 75 

A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Constryctio<i 5  00 

Blasting,.. ......  3  50 

Blasting  Rock 3  00 

Blasting  and  Quarrying  , .  .    ..... 75 

Builders'  and  Contractors'  Price  Book , .  I  40 

Civil  Lngineer's  Pocketbook 5  00 

Compressed  Air  ProdiictJoci I  00 

Compressed  Air  .  ,  . , .,..,..,.    , .  I  50 

Cranes  and  Machinery 75 

De^'gn  and  Construction  of  Masonry  l>Bms 5  00 

Dements  of  Geology   ,    » •..,,♦,   . .  4  00 

Engineers*  and  Mechanics'  Pocketbook 4  00 

engineering  Contracts  and   Specifications , 4  00 

[jipeditiotis  Measurer < . I  00 

Explosives  and  Explosive  Compounds * . . 75 

European  Architecture. , 4  00 

Engine  Runners'  Catechisoi 2  00 

Gothic  Stonework . . , , . , , »  I  SO 

Gude  to  the  Determination  of  Rocks  .    ..... ^. .^  I  59 

History  of  iimestone  and  Martiles  . ^00 

High  Masonry  Bams 75 

RAartile  Becoration I  50 

Marble  and  Martjf e  Workers I  00 

Masonry  and  Stone  Cutting I  00 

Martile  Workers  Manual ,   ^  1  00 

Modeling  tn  Clay , , .  I  00 

Modern  Stone  Cutting  and  Masonry I  50 

Mining  and  Quarry  ing 00 

Monumental  Designs ,  • per  set  $  00 


Cummings 

RcdScrn 

Ames 

Richardson 

Hendricks 

Kidder 

Cain 

Allen 

Baker 

Guttman 

Andre 

Burgoyne 

Van  Nostrand 

Trauiwine 

Saunders 

Richards 

Glynn 

Wegmann 

LeConte 

Haswell 

Johnson 

Nasli 

Bertholet 

St urges 

Grimshaw 

Davidson 

Jannettaz 

Burn  ham 

McMaster 

Blagrove 

Lee 

Dobson 

Booth 

Vago 

Biggin  &  Siebert 

Collins 

Gall 

Spon  & 

Chamberlain's 

Jameson 

Edwards 

Beaton 

Kirk 

Gillmore 

Blagrove 

Hyde 

Davies 

Burn 

Monckton 

Merrill 

Luarcl 

Bale 

Warren 

Geikie 

Cain 

Hod  R  son 

Slahl 

Cullcy 

Drinker 

Nichtris 

Nichols 

Cain 


Pocketbook  of  AlphabeU    25 

Portland  Cements i  50 

Practical  Steam  Engineers*  Guide . . 2  50 

(Entities  and  Measurements .,,.... 75 

Quarr> men  and  Contractors'  Guide  , 300 

Report  on  Strength  of  Building  Stones  In  tlie  l.  S.. I  00 

Shoring 75 

Skew  Arches      . , 75 

Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying I  25 

Stonemason  and  Bricklayer «... 3  00 

Stair  Building    , 4  00 

Stones  for  Buikling  and  l>ec^ration. .....  5  00 

Stone,  How  to  Get  It  and  How  to  Use  It I  00 

Stone-Working  Machinery 3  60 


Stercotomy:  ProNems  in  Stone-CutUng 

Text  Book  of  Geology 

Theory  of  Solid  and  Braced  Arches. 

The  Steel  Square  and  fts  Use 

Transmission  of  Power  ■by  Wire  Rope . .  ... 

Treatise  cmi  the  Theory  of  the  Construction  of   Helfcoidat  and  Mfi- 

que  Arches - ,  . 

Tunnelling - 

Tobies  of  Cubic  Measure , 

Tobies  of  Superficial  Measure 

Voussoir  Arches  A|ifpiled  to  Stone  Bridges^  etc ...     


2  50 
7  50 

75 
I  00 

75 

75 
25  00 
SO 
50 
75 


nemlttancea  must  Accdrnpaoy  all  orderR.  Trices  quoted  Include  cost  of  mal]ln|^  Order  bj  tltJ< 
ftnd  MUtbor.  Write  your  Qame  plaluty.  Uemit  by  postofflce  or  expr(*68  monej-order,  draft  or  check, 
to  tbe  order  of 


FRANK  V.  HOYT,  45  Broiawair.  New  YoA. 


Oft.  ■ 
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ALlMSt  K.  U'a.lto:^.  Free.  i.od  Tr^tuk. 
flottCkT 


4,  WAVK^it,  8upt 


Bmtmhtimhmd  ise7. 


CONTHACTORS  FOR 

ALL   HINDS  OK  CUT  STOmi 

WOKJE. 

HUMMEL8TOWN  BROWN8TONE  CO., 

BUILDING  .•  STONE,  v  SAWED  .  FLAGGING  v  ANDv  TILE. 

Jiv;:' v/i';:^:^ri^';ir«     waitonvme,  Dauphin  co.,  pa. 

4M^  FhiUdii^kiA  &'  RtAdimr  R,  R  TfU graph  and  BxpriMt  ^diriti^  Mrawmsi^mt,  P«. 


QPECIAL  FOR  QUARRIES  I 

DIXOl^'S  GRAPHITE  \MRE  ROPE  PRESERVATIVE, 

?KEVENTS  RUST  AND  WEAR. 

DIXON'S  PURE  FLAKE  GRAPHITE. 

THE  MOST   EFFICIENT  AND    ENnURABLE  LUBRICA.VT. 

Fr^^iil'IiJV'^y^5°"^  ^"'''•-  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRICIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N  J. 


McKIERNAN  DRILL   CO. 


170  Broadway,  New  York. 

Works,  DtftNfr,  N.  J, 


LaU«l 


^^^'^^^Roclz  Drills 

More  efficieot,  more  ecotiomical,  aod  coGstructerl  of  few^r  parti 
than  any  other. 

Air  Compressors  SU?^""**"^*" 
Quarrying  Machinery. 

Sole  Agents  for  EEITirEDY  PATEHT  AlB  LITT. 


THE 


Btctchert    Trmaiway    of    Ludwtg    M 
Vtctoria  Htncm,  OoUrio.  Ctnu-S 


BLEICHERT 
WIRE  ROPE 
TRAMWAY. 

MMC  IN  tlSC  THAN  Ml  OIHCItS. 

THE  TRENTON  IRON  CO., 

1  REMTON,  H.  J, 


llaiinfact«f«n»  £«Cinc«r»  and  Contrmctort  and  ftole  UeroMet  In  North  Amerka  for  tike  Btekheft  Sytitat.    Alao* 
Wirt  Rope  K^ii^cntt  for  Cable  Hoist  Con vcyort*   Surface  ■ltd  Uadcrifioaiid  Haalaye,  etc 

niaairtled  book  upon  applkAtion. 

Haw  Yaaa  OfVTC»-Caop«r«  fl«wit1  ft  Co.,  n  Borlinc  Slip.  CuiCJiao  0»Fl»-ltl«  MoaaAmmSil  ^-aSMftii^ 


The  enterprising  business  man  takes  the  Lead- 
ing Trade  Journal  in  his  line,  and  thereby  makes 


money. 


^  e^  e^  What  They  Say 

About 


"Could  not  do  without  ii:*^Killtuck  Srownstont  Co.* 
Kim%t€k,  O. 

'*  My  opinion  about  Stowe  is  that  it  la  b  very  valuable 
magaieitie,  and  1  catitioC  see  bow  atone  tneti  can  do  wilbotii 
it.    Stone  isall  ri^Iit."— *4.  SUwart,  Victoria,  B.  C 

■*  We  think  that  Stone  ia  one  of  the  finest  magazines 
published,  not  only  for  inforfuation  regarding  li lone,  but 
evcryttiiiiiig  la  general,  and  would  not  do  without  it  for 
several  times,  the  price.*'—/.  G.  Bocs,  Pr<s.  Forest  Grove 
{Ore.)  StQH^  Co, 

**  STONE  haa  been  very  iotere^tiog.  and  any  man  carry- 
ing on  the  quarry  businesa  can  get  %  greAC  many  biota 
from  iV^—A.  Meyers ,  Toronto^  Can. 

**  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Stonk.  Think  such  a 
publtcnli^iii  lends  to  elevate  the  'morals'  of  the  stone 
trade."— £t/  jV.  A'nij^fit,  President  Kankakee  Stone  and 
Lime  Co.,  Kankakee,  JIL 

"Since  we  have  been  taking  Stonk.,  we  have  stopped  all 
other  trade  magaiines  a*  Stone  more  than  fills  the  bill 
for  all  of  iheiu,  nnd  i?»  much  cheaper." — The  R,  L.  Sharp 
Stone  Co,,Stt£ar  Crove,  O, 

"  Tlie^«  laao  much  in  SToNs  that  it  la  a  pleasure  to  con- 
tinue my  subscription,  though  my  connection  with  the 
qunrryingof  »tane  ceQ^ed  on  the  ist  of  Auguat  last,  when 
1  sold  my  quarry  property  to  Meaais.  Church  &  Co  .  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  who  have  erectetl  a  very  large  plant  for 
the  mnnufactureof  (M>da.  on  the  l>etroit  river  fruijt. adjoin- 
ing  the  pro^*rty  sold,  and  carry  on  the  quarry  bu«mcf<i£i 
under  the  title  of  the  Sibley  Quarry  Co.,  in  which  I  bold 
no  interest  of  any  sort/'— >.  .1*.  Stbiey^  Detroit^  Afich. 

'* Inclosed  please  find  order  for  fa.oo  subscription  for 
Stoni;-  J]u«ines9  Ih  inuiroviugand  Stonk  is  the  niagaaine 
for  the  atone  men,'*— David  I.  Johnson,  Bedford^  Ind. 

*'  Renewing  ikubscription  means  moK  tbso  I  could  say." 
-'^JDavid  Ramsay t  Dura^gOt  Cot, 

"  l  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  journat.  It  H  filled 
with  high  class  rradinn;  matter  ond  the  type  and  paper  arc 
pcrftc%.*'-D.J.  IVtlhelm,  Canat  Fulton,  O, 

"  We  are  pleased  to  renew  our  nubHcription  to  your  mag- 
azine. Hach  Bucceeding  number  is  better  thau  the  la&t. 
We  pJace  the  numbers  as  they  arrive  in  our  reading  room, 
and  when  a  volume  is  completed,  we  bind  and  place  in  our 
library  for  circulation  and  conHiiltution." — IVorcesttr  Co.^ 
Afechantcs'  Ass'tt,,  tVorceUer^  Mass. 

*'We  find  StoNI  a  very  beneficial  paper,  especially  in 
our  cut'Stone  department,  and  cau  recommend  it  to  all 
dealers  in  that  line,"— /"iroria  Mardte  Works ^  Peona,  JIL 
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Give  us  the  name  of  some  friend 

to  whom  we  may  send  a  sample  copy. 


^^   tevM.  an  ■lirifcti    far^nr  w   ^E^  M» 

I  liMNITE  PRRT  IN  REW  Timi  STITL 

S9m  rmk  on:  mtmiM  f«*M  «• 


to«ii.  MaH. 


VnfaLdifvg  Blue 
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STONE. 


SOME  QUARRYMEN  USE  POWDER 


AND  FIND  IT  PAYS. 

^THERS  would  use  it,  but  are  afraid  it  will 
damage  the  Rock.     It  won't»  If  you 
know   how.       Hundreds    have    _^<^ 

learned  that    it  is  the   Safest, 

Speediest^  Most  Ecoaom- 

IcaJ  Way  to  Quarry 


piMENSIONy^ 


.-.  STONE  .'.^ 


Write  to 


If 


Yoxx 


Wi&li  to 


IKxkO^W 


Hojv, 


THE  KNOXROCK  BLASTING  COMPANY, 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


B.  C.  &  R.  A.  TILGHMAN, 

1118  to  1126  South  UthSt.,         -         PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Patent  Chilled-Iron  Globules,  or 


i>l 


For  Fast  Sawinsf  ^^^  Rubbiog  of  Stone* 

Original  and  Standard  Material  of  Ibis  Kind.  Warranted  Superior  to  all  Imitations  ncd  Substitatev 

Costs  Less,  Cuts  Faster  and  Wears  Longer  than  Anything  Else.     A  Competitive 

Trial  with  Anything  in  Cutting  Stone  Solicited. 


SPEED,  DURABILITY,    ECONOMY.  5AVINQ  OF  SAW  BLADES,  REDUCTION 
OF  POWER,  OVER  TEN  YEARS'  CONSTANT  USE. 

Send  for  Circular*    See  new  price*  for  t8q9. 

P1e»e  mention  Stone  when   writing  to  advertiier*. 
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Try 


mmw 

niHHBLE 


^^^ 


As  a  Decor  aiwe 
Maienai. 


COLOR: 

D^-k  grayish  pnrple  ground,  interlaced  with  a  net  work  o( 
red  and  white  veins. 


CAH  BE  OBTAINED  IN  BLOCKS  OF  LARGE  SIZE. 
TAKES  A  BEAUTIFUL  POLISH, 


It  is  quarried  in  Devonshire  and  shipped  F.  O.  B. 

Bristol,  by 

ARTHUR  LEE  h  BROS.,  LTD., 

Marble  and  Granite 
Merchants  ....  ! 


BRISTOL, 


ENGLAND. 


A  BUYER'S  DIRECTORY 


OF 


The  Stone  Trade: 

Sorm.—  TA*  dismay  adv^tisfmtnlt  */  tkf  firms  mtntUntd  und^r  tmeh  Asadimg  emm  h^  fn^md  r^^dii^ 


AERASIVEB. 
^renler  &  8od. 

Hftrrlson  Supply  Co. 
Ptttiburg^  Cruihe^  Steel  Oo. 

▲IE  COMPHS^aSORS. 

lIoKlerniQ  Drill  Co. 
iDrerRoll-SerffecDt  Drill  Co. 
Rfltid  Drill  Co. 
SulllTiiD  Macblnery  Co. 
ClAjtoD  Air  CompreMor  Works, 

▲IR  UFT  PUMPS. 
€i«jto&  Air  Compreiior  Worli. 

AIR  HOISTB, 
Nortliem  EnglneerlDg  Works. 

BARS. 
l£ifer«oll-Bergeaiit  Drill  Co. 
Lord,   Bowler  Co. 
anlllTftn  MAcblnerx  Go. 
RftBd  Drill  Co. 

BLASTINQ    BUPPLJBS. 

Aetna  Powder  Co. 

Ingenoll^BergeaEt  Drill  Co. 

R«Dd  Drill  Co. 
BLOCKS. 

A     Lt'i^rhr'u  Ik  .Sons"  Hop*?  Co. 

Iftcomber  A  Whjte  Rope  Go, 

American  Hoist  A  Derrick  Co. 
BLDKSTONK. 

Geaen^e  Villej  BlneitODfr  Co. 
BOILERa 

JotLQ  Maellti  A  Son, 
BROW77STONB. 

Hommelstowo  BrownstoDe  Co. 

CABLmrAn, 


B.  Plory  Mff.  Co. 
I/ldererwood  Mff.  Co. 
Trenton  Iron  worke. 


A.  Le»cbea  A  Som  Rope  ViO. 

Ma  comber  A  Wfayte  Rope  Co. 
OASN  STONEL 

G.  P.  Sberwood  A  Co. 
CARS 

Arthur  KoppeL 
COM  PRESSED  AIR  SHOP  TOOLS 

Clajton  Air  Compreeeor  Workt. 

Tlioa.  H.  Dallett  A  Co. 
CHAINS,  STANDARD  AND 
SPEdlAL. 

Jeff  re  J  Mfg-.  Co. 
CHANNELERS. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 

logeraoll  SerReaiif  Drill  Co. 

Lord,    Bowler   A    Co. 

SalllTaQ  Mficblnery  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
GOAL  MINE  HADLAGB, 

A.  Lescbeu  A  Bona  Hope  Co. 
CONTRACTORS'  SUPPLIES. 

A.   LeMthon  ic  Sons'   [Eivp»-  Co. 

Macomber  A  Wbjte  Rope  CO. 
Arthur  Koppel. 
€X)NVEYORS. 

8.    Flory   Mfg.    Co. 

Jeff  re  J  Mfg,  C«. 

A.   Leech  en  A  Bona  Rope  Co. 

Macomber  A  Wbyte  Rope  Co, 


CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

A.  Leschcn  h  Sons'  Hope  Co, 
Arthur  ICoppel. 
CORE  DRILLS. 

Siilllvan  Machinery  Co. 

O.  F.  Prealar  Mfg.  Co, 
CORDAGE. 

A.  Leacbeo  A  SoQa  Rope  Co, 

Macomber  A  White  Rope  Go. 
CRABS. 

American  Hotat  A  Derrick  Co. 

Coatractori*  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 

Ingeraoll'BergeaDt  DrlD  Co. 

W.  H.  Anderaon  A  Son  a. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

r.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
CRANES, 

N<irthfrn  RDglnverlng  Works. 
CRUSHED   STEEL. 

Pltlaburg  Crushed  Steel  Go. 
CHILLED  STEEL, 

Harrleaii  Supply  Co. 
DERRICKS  AND  FITTINQR 

American  Holat  A  Derrick  Co. 

Ingeraoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lincoln  Iron  Worka, 

Lord«  Bowler  A  Co. 

BolllTan  Machinery  Go. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Albany  Mfg    Co. 

Contractors'   Plant  Mfg.  Go. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Qor<3on  Foundry  A  Machine  Co. 

A,    Ltsrhinn  He  Sonw'   l!n|>e  Co. 
DREDGING  MACHINERY. 

A.  LeeclLen  A  Sona  Rope  CO. 

Macomber  A  Wbyte  Rope  CO, 
ENGINES. 

John  Maatln  A  Son. 

ELECTRICAL    LOCOMOTIVES. 
Arthur  Eoppel. 

ELECTRIC  HOISTS- 

Niirthern  Engineering  Works. 
ELEVATING   MACHINERY. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co, 
EXPLOSIVES. 

Aetna  Powder  Co. 

Itigersoll-Sergeant  Drill  C4#. 

Rand  Drill  Co* 
FEED   WATER  HEATERS. 

Lord.  Bowler  A  Co. 
FOUNDRY  EQUIPMENT. 

Arthur  Koppel. 
GASOLINE  HOISTS. 

Norths- ro  En^'l  nee  ring  Works. 
GRAPHITE  GREASE. 

Job,  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

GRANITE. 
Arthur  Lee  A  Broa. 
J-  O.  Mott  Granite  Co, 
O.  E.  Tayotor  A  Oo. 
Troy  Granite  Co. 
Sventka  Gran  It  Indus  trl   Aktle- 

bolaget, 
Halmstada  Stenbuggerl  Aktle- 
bolag. 

GRINDSTONE  MANDRELS. 
Lord,  Bowler  A  CO. 


HEADERS. 
Lincoln  Iroo  Works. 

HOSE. 
I DgeraoU- Sergeant  Drill  Oo. 
SulllTan  Macnlnery  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

HOISTS. 
American  Holat  A  Derrick  Oio. 
Brown  Hoisting  Madilsery  Ok. 
Contractors*  Plant  Mfg.  Oo. 
In eersol J- Sergeant  DrtU  Oo. 
Ind  oat  rial  Worka. 
Lldgerwood    Mfff.    Co. 
Lincoln    Iron    Worka. 
Sullivan  Mftchlnery  Co. 
S,   Flory  Mfg.   Oo. 
Lord,  Bowler  A  Oo. 
New  Albany  Mfg,  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co, 
Gordon  Fotindry  A  Macfalne  ( 
F,  B.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

HOISTING  ENGINES. 
Lord.  Bowler  A  Co. 
S.  FlorT  Mfg.  Co. 


Inj;erBoT]-Serffeant  Drill  Oft. 
Lldgerwood  Mfg.  Co, 
F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Oo, 


Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Go, 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

American  Holat  A  Derrick  COt 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  COt. 
HOISTING  ROPE, 

A.  Leschen  A  Sona  Rope  Oo. 

Macomber  A  Wbyte  Bapo  OOw  1 
HORSE  POWERS.  V 

AmerlcOD  Hoist  A  Derrick  C«. 

ContrAetors'  Plant  Mfg.  Oo: 

LI  deer  wood  Mfg.  Co, 

Lord,  Howler  A  Co. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
JACKS. 

Joyce,  Grid  land  A  Co. 

W.  H.  Anderaon  A  Son. 
LARRY8. 

W.  H.  Anderson  A  800. 
LATHES. 

Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Oo. 

Gordon  Foundry  A  Madilnt  Oo. 
LIMESTONE. 

Bedford  Steam  Stone  Worka. 

The  C.  S.  Norton  Blueatooe  Oo 
LOCOMOTIVE    GRANE& 

Industrial  Works. 

American  Hoist  A  Derrick  Co. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Oo. 
MINING   MACHINERY- 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Ingersoll-Scrgeant  Drill  Oo. 

Lldgerwood  Mfg.  Co, 

A     l.f^srhen  &  .Sous*  Rope  Co 

Jeffrey  Mfg,  Co. 

Gardiner   Electric  Drill    A   Mo 
cJilnery  Oo. 

Mine  A  Smelter  Stippty  Co. 

Marvin  Electric  Drlfj  Co. 

Northern  Engineering  Works: 
MANILA    ROPE. 

A,  Lescbeo  A  Sons  Rope  Cov 

Macomber  A  Wbyte  Rope  Oo 
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W,  H.  ABdviMtt  *  am. 

ICARBLB. 
KmofMw  Marbl#  Go. 
IfttrtbcrB  K.  T.  liftrbl*  Go. 

^m   Tb*  0«»rfl«   lUTt»lt  Cow 
^p^  ClMfltr 


•  AktlebolA^et. 

GooMe  M^ble  Co. 


lfIK£|t&*  gANDLB  WICK, 
iu  L««ih^&  A  Bona  Bop*  Co. 


'nss&.*»». 


Bopo  Coi 


1S&.' 


PLAKBB8. 
r.  &  Pmteb  Kfr  Co. 
Lincola  Iroo  Workm. 
B  riMT  Vft^  Co. 
H^w  ASbmnj  Utg.  Co, 
Ottrdoa  round  rjr  ^  Ifoclil&o  Co. 

rKBITMATlC  TOOLB 
Kotttn,  H.  O. 
l^oo.  H.  Dillvtt  A  Oo^ 

POWER    TRANSHtSStON    HA- 
CBIMERT. 
ioirrij  Ufr  00^ 

FUMPS.  _ 

T^  A.  S.  ComoroB  Btoim  Fxanp 
Works. 

tBftnoLl'Semutt  DHU  Co. 
Pol »om tier  Steom  Pomp  Ool 
gQlilTaD  Micbloer^  Co. 

Drtit  Oo, 
PooBdrr  A  MBehloo  Co. 

Plfl'A  I    POWOBR, 

biTlooo  Sopptj  Co. 

W.  H.  ABdcrooo  A  lk>B. 

Ftttabury  Cn^bod  Btool  Q». 
PULSOMBTSRS. 

PBtaomMtr  Steam  Pomp  Co« 
AOABRT  UACBINBRT. 

ABMrlcAB  Uolit  A  Dorriek  Co. 

MeKleroftti   Drill  Co, 

How   AtbAnT  Mfg.  Go. 

Oootractort^   Plmnt  Utg.  Oo. 

lBf«r*oll-8erK^Bnt  DrUiCo. 

iBdoitrlBl  Worts. 

Lord.  Bowlor  A  Co. 
IQ»  StoBo  Cutter  Co. 
Ilvoa    IfBclUnery    Co. 

_ .  B.  P«teh  Mfr  Co. 

Band  Drill  Co. 

lfBC«nbtr  A  Why  to  Rope  Co, 

OortfOQ  FoQQdrr  A  Mscbloo  COk 

BrowB  Holvtlnf  MscblBery  Co. 

Oardta«-r  nrlll  A  MftcbtneTj  Oo. 
MlD«>  4  Smelter  8upplr  Co. 
Umrfin  Bloetric  DHIl  Co. 

A    t.^«>oeboB  A  Sont*  Rope  Co. 

BAlLi 

Artlmr  Koppel 


^OFM.  ^         „         ^ 

A.  Looebea  A  8o&*  Bopo  Ca 
Uocombor  A  Wbyto  Ropo  CBw 

ROCK  DRILLS. 
McKlerBoo  Drill  Co. 
lofforooU-^^rseoBt  Drill  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
SolllTBii  MftcblBory  Co. 
Oordl&er  Drill  A  MBcblaoir  Ott. 
Mine  A  Sraelter  Supplj  Co. 
Marrlo  Klecirk  DrtU  Co. 

ROUGE, 
HsrrUoD  Sopplr  Co, 
PIttotmrg  CmBbed  SUol  Co. 

RUBBING   BEDB 
LlnrolD   Iron  Works, 
r.  R.  Pstcb  btfc.  Co. 
Now  AlbOBT  Mlf.  Ca 
Lord.    Bowler  A  Co. 
OordoB  Pooodrr  A  if  seblBo  Co. 

8AND   PUMPS. 
Prenler  A  Boo. 
Gordoa  Pound r/  A  Mscblao  Co. 

SAND  FEED. 
FreQler  A  Son. 

E.  J.  A  Q.  H.  Bswlcr 
Lincoln  Iron  Works. 

F.  R.  Pstch  Mfr  Co. 

SAW  GANGS. 
Lord.  Bowler  A  Co. 
New  Alboaj  Mff.  Co. 
Ltncola  Iron  Works. 
SnIllTBO  Mseblner7  Osc 
F.  B.  Pstch  Mff.  COv 
Gordoa  Fonadrr  A  Mscblao  Ca 

8CRSENING   MACHllfBBT. 
Jeffrej  Mff.   Co. 

SLATB   MACHINSRT. 
a    Flory   Mff.   Co. 
Lincoln   Iron    WorkA 
F.  R.  Patch  A  Co. 

SLATE  DEALERS. 
Chap  men  Slste  Co. 
North  Ban  for  SIste  Co. 

3AND8TOKE. 
Hnmmelstowa  Brownattiao  Co. 
Portsfe  Entry  Qnsrrlso  Co. 
Minneeoti  Sandatoao  Co. 
The  Clerelsnd  Stoae  Co. 

STEAM  ENGINES. 
LIB  cola  Iron  Works. 
iBferooil-Serfesnt  Drill  Co. 
SbjUtsb  Mscblaery  Co* 
Band  Drttl  Co. 
F.  B.  Pstch  Mff.  Go. 

VTBWL  KMEBT. 
Ptttsborf  Crushed  Steel  Cql 

STONECUTTERS*  TOOLS. 
W.  H.  Anderaoa  A  Son. 

8TONW      SURFACING      MA^ 
CHTNEB 
Tboo  H.  DsHett  A  Co, 


8TONS-WORKINO  MACaiKBEE 

Lincoln  Iron  Work^a. 

F.  B.  Patch  Mff.  Co. 

New  Alhs&r  Mff.  Co. 

Lord,  Bowler  A  Co. 

Thos.  H.  DsDett  A  Oow 
TACKLE  BLOCKS. 

W.  H.  Aodersoa  A  Soa. 

CoBttsetors*  Flsat  Mis.  Co^ 

£Bf«rM>U-S«rfesnt  Drill  Co 

A. ,  L*'*^:lirn  A  S^uj*'  How  C^ 

Band  Drill  Co. 

Maeotnber  A  Why  to  Bopo  Oo. 
TRAMWATB 

A.  Leocheo  A  Sons  Bopo  Co. 

Mooooibor  A  Wbf  to  Ropo  Oa 
TRATBLBRS. 

Llaooln  Iron  Works. 

Lord,  Bowler  &  Co. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 

F.  R  Patch  Mf^.  Go. 
TRAVEUNG  CRANES. 

Lord,  Bowler  A  Co. 

lodnstrlsl  Works. 

Gordon  Foaodry  A  Machine  Go 

F,  B.  Pstch  Mff,  Co. 

BrowB  Bolstlaf  Mscbloery  GA 

Northern  Kn^t  nee  ring  Worktw 
TOOLS, 

W.  H.  AndersoD  A  Soa. 
TOOTH  CHISEL  A  CDTTINO 
MACHINE. 

W.  H.  Anderson  A  Sob. 
TRUCKS, 

Northern  Englneertaf  WoftA 
TURNTABLES. 
Arth'ir  KoppeL 

Northern  Engtoeerlng  WorkA 
W  INCHES. 

Contractors*  Ptsat  Mff.  OA 

iBferaoU'Serf eant  Drill  Co. 

Ltncola  Iron  Works. 

SalllTsn  Machinery  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mff.  Co. 
WIRE  ROPE. 

American  Hotst  A  Derrick  Oo^ 

Broderlck  A  Bascom  Ropo  OA 

Infersoll^Serfesot  Drill  Ca 

A.  LescboB  A  Soae*  Rope  Ca 

Lldgerwood  MfA  Co. 

SutltTso  MscAlaery  Ca 

Trenton  Iron  Co. 

Contfsctora*  Plant  Mff.  GA 

Rand  DHU  Co. 

Ma  comber  A  Whyte  Ropo  O^ 
WIRF  ROPE  CLAMPa 

A     Li-m  h*'n  A  Sous'    Uif\tt'>  Co, 

Mftcorober  ft   Wtayte  Ropo  CA 
WT"i^    ijAnij  PITTINGS. 

A  Sons'  l(f>i>i»  C(f» 
&  Whyte  Bopo  6o^ 
Wiar.  KuFB  TBAMWAT8. 

A.  LesehoB  A  Sobo  Bope  Oa 

Mseombor  A  Wbyto  Bopo  CiA 
WHEELBARROWS. 

W.  B.  Andersoo  A  Boa. 
WEDGE  LEAD, 
W,  R.  Andersoo  A  Soa. 


Antique    Greek   Marbles^    cipoiiino,  rosso,  and 

Verde    Antico.     Also    Statuary   of   the    Parthenon,    and    Red*veincd 
Brcche  Pavonazzetto  from  the  refound  Old  Greek  Quarries. 


Farmer  &  Brindley,   London,  S,   E.,   England. 

Marble  Workers  and  Quarry  Proprietors. 
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i  gla$$ifiea  Di»*^ciory.  I 

LEADING  SUTE  DEALERS 

OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Chapman  slate  co. 

Chapman  Quarries. 

PENNSYLVANrA. 


r      IL  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

'  *  ARVONtA,  VA, 

Manijfacturers  of  and  D«ailers  iii  tht* 

BUCICINGItAM  VIRQfNtA  PRBniL/M  SLATE. 


TSJOBTH   BANGOE  SLATE  CO..       tianftor.  Pa 
J-^        Miners  and  mfrfi.  of  the  cc»lebrflted, 

BLACK  BANGOR  ROOFING  SLATE. 

D.  F.  More,  Superlntcndeot. 


LEADING  MARBLE  DEALERS 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


^CHWEYER  &  LI  ESS,  Klng-oM'ruBsla.  P.  O. 
3         Producers  of  Moutgoiiii*rj  Co.«  Pa. 

srrS'Brjr"' MARBLES. 

Estimates  on  all  kinds  of  cut  stone  work. 


ADAMS  MAReLE  CO., 
Proddcers  of  Building  Marbles 

Quarries  at  ADAMS.  MASS. 


CHARLES   EVAN   FOWLER 

M.  AM.  SOC,  O.  E. 

Plans  and  Sped  flcot Ions  for 

BridgeA.   Buildings   and   Foundations 

Bt«eU  Stonft  or  Timber. 

Bpeclaltlei— Build  Inn  for  8lune  Working  and 

Derrlclt  Plant*. 
2406  PABK  ROW  BLDG,.  NEW  YORK.  N,  Y. 


JAMES    B.  CORDON, 

fftSCOE.  SULLIVAM  COUNIV.  NEW  YORK, 

Specialist  in  Stone. 

Old  or  new  iiuames  eiaroined.    Reports  mmi  plans 

MirulBtied  to  work  quarries  at  a  protlt, 

Terinft  re-a^iOBable. 


LEADING  STONE  DEALERS 

OF   TUE    UNITED    STATES. 


WM,  PENH  A  COMPANY 

DSAIAai}    IN    ALL   KIXDa   OF   i^lLK    tfDPJUIlOm 

'Mill  A  Office:  Tower  Baj  Slip,  W,  Superior.  Wla| 


The  New  England  Brown  Stone  Co., 

eROMWELL  Middlesex  County,  Conn. 

W.  b\  Eaoney,  SupL  Jind  GeuK    Mn^. 
CONNECTICUT   BROWN   STOME. 

Stone  of  all  aises  In  the  rou^b,  and  Mmwt4 
slaKs  always  In  stock.  Orders  far  stone  »awed 
to  dimensJoas  promptly  attended  to. 


( 


3TONE, 
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GREEN  MARBLE 

OfllOINAt    AMD    UMIQUE,    SIMILAR    TO 

VERTE  DC  CAMPAN  IN  COLOR.   VERTE  OES  ALPES  IN  STRUCTURE. 


We  Offer  to  Architects  and   Builders  Large   Blocks 

and  Columns  of 

CREEN     MARBLE    OF    UNSURPASSED 
BEAUTY     AND    LIVELY    COLOR 

l^rotn  U^e  Wumloum  Quanies  on  the  Baltic  near  Noirkopiog,  Sweden.  Theae  quarries  were 
•ptned  in  a  amMXi  way  as  long  ago  as  I65S,  and  have  been  newly  equipped  wiUi  improrad 
Btlcium  and  Amtrican  machinery. 

TbeitoneUSOUND,  EASY  TO  WORK,  and  TAKES  A  HIGH  POLISH*  We  point  to  its 
■te  in  maJiy  notable  buildinjca,  such  as  the  national  Museum  and  the  Nordiaka  Mui^t^  at 
Stockholm,  the  Upsala  University  and  the  Grand Opeia  House  at  Paris. 

Correspondence  invited.     Prices  on  application. 


NYA  MARMORBRUKS  AKTIEB0LA6ET 


Sales  Igent:  J.  Ringborg,  Norrkoping,  Sweden 


It  C  TnoBurrvv?*,  Pr*>  i. 


E.  B-  TOQRHrron.  8«>» 


THE   BEDFORD   STEAM   STONE    WORKS, 

gnvfrymeD  And  WholcMilc  D«*ler«  Iti 


Roughs  Dimeosioo  and  Sawcd« 

»  Im  Buff  Ridta.  lad.    Mm*  and  Yard  »i  Bedford.  Ind.,  oa  C.  L  k  U    *nd  So.  ln<L  R«il«ftr« 
PlaiMd  Mowldio«t  asd  Turned  Baluvtcri. 


Tl#  a«J[>  St*»€  Mitt  h€rt  kmnmg  mmck^M  frwm 


BEDFORD,  IND. 


THE  GEORGIA  AND  ITALIAN 

KENNESAW 
MARBLE 

COf^TRiCTORS   fOR 

CO. 


MARBLES. 


FMt  INIiJUOR 


Marble  Decorations, 


Marietta,  Georgia. 


And  Dealers  in  Sawed  and  Finished 
Monumental  Work. 
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STONE. 


EVERY    ARCHITECT 

Wbo  iB  not  acquainted  with 


P0rt3^C   Re<i»Bfownand 


Variegated 

Sandstones 


Should  send  for  numples  at 

OQC«  to 


PORTAGE  ENTRY 
QUARRIES  CO. 

501 -502  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg.* 

♦ 

CHICAGO.  * 

Hey^  York  Office :  No.  156  Fifth  A%enue, 


THE   CLEVELAND 
STONE  CO.  ■ 


Largevt  Producers  of  Sandstone  in 
the  World. 


Sole  Owners  of  tlie  Celebrated 

Berea,  onio,  Quarries, 

ADd  largest  operators  of  the  gremt 

Sl-u.a  Saiada-bczie 
Qij.€Lrriea 

Sawed  Building  StOL  *.  Sawed  Flag- 
ging, Curbing.  Bridge  Stone.  Capa- 
city, 200  cars  per  day.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

GENERAL  OFFICES. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


m^^ 


The  Georgia 
Marble  Co., 

Quarry  Owners  and  Sole 
Producers  of 

Creole,  Cherokee,  Etowah 
and  Kennesaw 

GEORGIA 

MARBLE 

THE  GEORGIA  MARBLE  CO. 


TATE,  GA. 


•«:«««««««« 


rcnf  %f  tF  Tr^C^ 


THE 


GENESEE  VALLEY 
BLUE  STONE  CO., 

Portageville,  N.  Y. 

WILLARD  J,  EMERSON,   President. 


PRODUCERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 
PORTAGE  BLUE  STONE. 


Block  Stone  of  Large  Dimen- 
sions, Sills,  Lintels,  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Platforms,  and 
Sawed  Stone  of  all  Descrip- 
tions*   

QuMrrteM  mi  Blue  Sioae,  on  ibm  H^.  M  K  A~ 
P.  R.  R,  Direct  mil  mmli  to  PartmgeviUe,  M  Y. 

TCLCPHONE  AODRCBS:   PORTAaEV(LI.C,  fl*  Y» 

BRANCH  OFFICES; 
zio    Broftdway,   New   York. 

jaoa  Cheitnut  St.*  PMIi 
504  Law   Bids.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

803  Wilder  BIdf,,  Rocheater,  K.  t. 


rka*c  nirnt»<^iii   NtfiSE   whtn  writing  to  advertifera. 
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t^ 


ROYAL   BLUE 


ff 


«( 


ROYAL  BLUE 


ff 


C.  S.  NORTON  BLUE5T0NE  CO. 


DARK  BLUE  STONE. 


BEDFORD,  IND. 


Howard  L,  Woody,  24  East  Hi  St .  New  York. 


A  Big'  Granite 
Opportunity 


A  well- known,  developed  graniti 
qiuzty.  stone  accepted  by  the  United 
Statea  Government  as  standard,  is 
now  idle  for  want  of  experienced 
franite  man  to  manage  same.  Will 
either  sell  outright  or  lease,  but  pre* 
fer  forming  a  new  company  witli  the 
right  men.  The  granite  is  of  high 
quality  and  haa  been  widely  used  for 
monumental  and  building  stock. 


Address.    "EXPRESS" 
Care     of    STONE,     Magazine 


THE  SOUTHERN  j 
MARBLE  CO.    ! 

OF  I 

MARBLE    HILL 

GEORGIA, 
POINTS  WITH  PRIDE 

TO  THE 

RHODE  ISLAND 

$>TATE  HOUSE. 


THE  NORCROSS    BROS.   CO. 


General   Contractors 


BOSTON 
WORCESTER 


NEW  YORK 


PROVIDENCE 
CLEVELAND 


AIR  COMPRESSORS 

AMRRICAN   AIR   COMPRESSOR    WORKS, 


26    Cortlnndt    Street, 

\E\S     VOl^k    CITY. 


KOTTEN 

Pneumatic  Tools, 

-'t%l  And  rao«t 
i.rum«rte  io«l 
J  rartJrt*«lBa* 

i.%r\  \nii  ind  ■uH«rlfli  •if 

H.  C.  KOTTEH, 

t»0  •!.»•«  SI-  Mtw  York. 


One  Year $2  00     Six  flonthB $1  25 

In  Universal  Postal  Union 2  75      Sample  Copies 25  Cents 

Other  foreign  countries  than  mbove,  mdd  pottage  rate  of  96  centa. 

Remit  only  by  Postoffice  or  Expresa  money  order.    Registered  letter,  or  bank  draft  on  New  York. 

Local  bank  checks  must  include  as  cents  for  exchange. 

Published  the    Last   of  Every    Month. 

(Entered  at  Postoffice  at  New  York  aa  Second-Claaa  Matter.) 


Main  Office,  Aldricli  Court,  43  Broadway,  New  Yorli. 
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-SOME   WATER  POWERS  OF   NEW   YORK   STATE. 


mrm  ^'\\  Yi)RK  STATE  has  tlotic  cxccllait  work  in  the  study  01  U^ 
k^j  topographical  features,  of  itii  ge<ilof3fical  characteristics  and 
"^  '^*  resources,  ami  in  al^  of  the  lines  of  investigation  that  properly 
come  within  the  purview  of  advanced  government.  For  many 
years  there  was  at  the  head  of  the  State  Cicological  Survey  one  of  the 
greatest  palaeontologists  in  the  wf»rld,  one  whuse  name  was  familiar  in 
every  count r\^  where  this  scimce  is  under  consideration,  The  Stale  was 
one  of  the  first  to  issue  a  report  on  economic  geology,  and  the  work  of 
Prof,  John  C.  Smock  in  this  line  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  model  of 
its  kind.  Since  the  l>epartment  of  (ieology  has  come  within  the  cotnral 
of  the  l*nivcrsily  of  the  State  of  New  York  many  admiraldc  and  invaluable 
bulletins  have  been  issued,  such  as  those  devoted  to  "The  Mitieral  Resources." 
*'Road  Materials  and  Rcia<l  Buikhng/*  '*l'etrt)|eum  ami  Natural  (ias"  and 
**Clays  of  New  York/*  In  addition  to  this  department,  the  many  reports 
of  the  Adirondack  Survev  and  later  of  the  State  Land  Survey,  whicli  suc- 
ceeded it.  have  done  much  to  make  known  the  natural  wealth  and  attractive- 
ness of  this  great  forest  region.  Of  late  years  the  reports  of  the  State 
Engineer  and  Sur\'e>or  have  had  vahie  ft»r  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
resources  of  the  State  and  particularly  to  the  producers  of  stone,  lender 
the  law,  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  is  charged  with  the  improvement 
of  highways,  and  it  is  dwQ  largelv  to  the  activity  and  judgment  of  the 
[>reM*nt  incunibeni  of  the  oflice  that  mad  buihling  in  New  York  has  taken  a 
'more  prominent  place  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State.  For 
years  we  had  to  f>e  content  to  see  the  weahhiest  and  one  of  the  most  pn> 
grcj»sivc  of  the  commonwealths  tintstripjietl  in  road  constniction  by  Massa* 
chuM^tts.  New  Jersey  and  other  States  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  wealth 
'^^m{  |K»pulation  i>f  New  York.  The  passage  of  a  measure  for  State  aid  in 
road  building,  wisely  administered  by  lion.  Edward  A.  Bcmd,  has  ilonc 
much  to  awaken  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  higliway  construction. 
The  annual  report  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  for  1901  has  just 
lieen  issuetl.  and  this  shows  some  suggestive  figures.  There  have  been  built, 
or  are  now  building.  51  macadam  roads  located  in  19  counties*  aggregating 
134*^  miles  in  length  at  an  average  actual  cost  of  $7,955  i>er  mile:  also 
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5  earth  marls  located  in  Orange  County,  aggregating  35.61  miles  in  kngih  at 
an  average  actual  cost  of  $2,134  per  mile.  Surveys,  plans  and  estiniaies  have 
been  made  ancl  accepted,  and  the  counties'  half  of  the  estimated  cost  has 
been  actnallv  appropriated  by  the  Bc^anls  of  Supervisors  for  46  macadam 
roads  located  in  12  counties,  aggregating  I2i.6f)  miles  in  length,  at  an  aver- 
age estimated  cost  of  $9,01 1  ]>er  mile ;  also  4  earth  roads  located  in  Orange 
County,  aggregating  21.32  miles  in  lengthy  at  an  average  estimated  cost  of 
$2,293  P^^  mile.  Surveys,  plans  and  estimates  bave  been  made  or  are  in 
progress  for  79  roads  located  in  25  counties,  aggregating  314  miles  in 
measured  length,  which  will  lie  submitted  to  the  Hoards  of  Supervisors  at 
their  coming  sessions.  Surveys  are  yet  to  be  made  for  76  roads  located 
in  22  counties,  aggregating  416  miles  in  estimated  length. 

The  report  contains  many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  high- 
way construction,  Mr.  Ilond  repeats  his  recommendation  of  former  years 
that  trap  rock  (juarries  to  furnish  the  best  of  road  metal  should  be  opened 
in  the  immense  deposits  along  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  these  quarries 
to  be  worked  by  convict  labor.  He  also  takes  up  the  suggestion  that  the 
State  shouUl  issue  bonds  for  $10,000,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  public  highways.  This  would  constritct  upwards  of  1.250  miles  of 
improved  macadam  road.  It  wtnild  thus  lie  possible  to  form  a  continuous 
road  front  New^  York  City,  by  way  of  Albany,  to  Buffalo;  from  Albany  to 
Rouses  Point,  and  from  Xyack,  in  Rockland  County,  throtigh  the  southern 
tier  of  counties  to  Mayville.  in  Chautauqua  County,  aggregating  altogether 
about  1,090  miles. 

One  of  the  most  important  subiccts  covered  in  the  report  is  that  which 
records  the  measurement  of  streams  and  How  of  water  in  New  York  State, 
The  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  receives  many  requests  fcjr  information 
on  this  subject,  which  becomes  more  important  with  the  growing  demand 
for  %^arious  water  supplies  for  the  great  cities  and  with  the  increasing  desire 
to  develop  tbe  many  water  powers  throughout  the  State.  The  Legislature 
of  1900,  in  view  of  these  facts,  appropriated  tbe  sum  of  $i.ogo  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  streams,  and  the  ptiblic 
approval  of  the  results  were  so  general  that  the  further  sum  of  $1,500  was 
appropriated  the  next  year.  With  only  this  modest  sum  tbe  tlepartment  was 
enabled  to  obtain  excellent  results,  working  in  co-operation  with  tbe  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  A  large  number  of  gauging  stations  w^ere  estab- 
lished, many  of  them  at  tlams  and  others  at  bridges.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  profiles  of  the  dams  were  irregular,  and  that 
near  the  bridges  the  regular  flow  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  piers  and  other 
ol>structions,  fn  some  cases  (as  on  the  r)swego  River,  eight  miles  frotn 
Lake  Ontario)  a  hxerl  wire  cable  was  stretched  across  the  stream  well  above 
high  water  level,  and  the  observer  makes  meter  readings  from  a  car  in 
which  he  travels  upon  this  cable.  It  is  intended  to  estal)lish  these  meter 
stations  upon  all  streams  where  it  is  practicable,  and  gra<lually  to  discontinue 
the  observations  at  dams  where  the  conditions  are  unsatisfactory.  On  many 
of  the  streams  recent  developments  in  electrical  transmission  have  given  an 
impetus  to  the  construction  of  substantial  masonry  dams  and  power  plants. 
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affonliii^  almost  ideal  <rcmc1hi<»ns  for  maintaining  gaii|jing  records.  IVivaie 
individnals  and  corporations  interested  often  co-operate^  antl  excellent  records 
are  in  this  way  obtained  with  comparatively  slight  expense.  Owing  to  rapid 
fall,  with  frequent  rifts,  backwater  from  dams,  ohstmction  hy  ice,  and  other 
characteristics  of  New  York  streams,  the  tlifficulty  of  maintaining  continuous 
gauging  records  which  will  show  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  discharge  rate 
day  by  day  throughout  the  year  is  very  great.  This  is  especially  true  in 
streams  whose  tltschurge  fluctuates  between  wide  limits.     The  discharge  of 
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the  lower  Mohawk  at  Rexford  Mats  and  Schenectady,  for  example,  vanes 
from  5CX)  to  55,000  second- feet  or  more.  In  such  cases  melhodN  of  gauging 
applicable  at  low  and  ordinary  stages  may  not  give  eipially  reliable  results 
during  freshets;  or  the  reverse  may  lie  liaie,  the  results  being  most  accurate 
for  high  water. 

For  mill  streams,  where  the  water  is  held  l>ack  in  pond  storage  during 
the  dry  season,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  natural  regimen  of  flow  of 
the  stream.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  Sundays  or  holidays, 
when  mills  are  not  running. 

The  relatiiMi  existing  between  the  canals  of  New  York  and  the  streams 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  State  is  very  imi)Hcii,  Diversi^jn  from  the  head- 
waters of  a  number  of  streams  for  the  supply  of  canals  virtually  redtices 
their  effective  drainage  areas.  As  a  result,  the  summer  watershed  may  be 
materially  less  in  area  and  differ  widely  in  its  water  yielding  characteristics 
from  the  region  iribulary  to  ihe  stream  when  the  canals  are  not  in  operation. 
The  <lrainage  systems  that  were  measured  were  the  main  streams  tributary  to 
Lake  ( hitario,  tliose  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  the  Miihawk  River  and  its 
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tribiitarics,  the  r])]ier  Ihulsun,  inchulin^  Indian  and  Schroon  Rivers,  the 
streams  tributary  tu  the  Lower  Hndson  River  anil  I^>ng  Island  Sound,  and 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  trilmtary.  the  Clienango  River. 

C  >ne  of  the  nifjst  strikiiif^  features  in  these  records  is  the  tremendous 
Huetnation  in  the  flow  of  all  of  the  streams  as  shown  by  these  tables. 
Rnonj^b  has  been  said  concern in^^  the  eflfects  of  denmling  the  lands  of  forest 
to  !>ring  the  matter  home  to  every Ijody,  hut  the  fact  is  that  no  one  can 
afjpreciate  the  etfcct  of  forest  destruction  on  streams  until  be  studies  sudi 
tables  as  these.  A  single  instance  will  be  instructive.  The  observations  of 
the  dow  of  t!ie  Hudson  River  at  .\[eehanicville.  Saratoj^^i  Comity,  where  the 
drainage  area  is  4,500  square  miles,  show  the  ast<Huuling  [luctuation  from 
713  second- feet  on  September  10,  itpo.  to  43,546  second-feet  on  April  23 
of  the  same  year.  These  are  but  individual  instances,  and  yet  the  monthly 
means  are  almost  as  sur])rising.  The  mean  tltnv  for  April.  1900,  was 
22,614  second" f ee t ;  the  mean  tlow  for  September,  kjocj,  was  1.886  second- 
feet.  With  all  of  the  tables  showing  similar  variations  it  becomes  apparent 
lliat  heroic  remedies  of  some  kind  are  needed  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
water  supjdies  and  water  powers.  Some  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
subject  of  reforestation,  but  this  can  only  be  done  in  certain  localities,  and 
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it  will  be  Ncars  before  any  appreciable  effect  could  l:>e  noted,  even  with 
ektensive  and  systematic  forest  planting.  It  would  seem  as  if  an  clalx)ratc 
system  of  dams  and  storage  ponds  was  necessary. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  in  detail  some  of  the  individual  gauging 
stations.  One  of  thesie  was  on  the  Seneca  River  at  the  State  Dam  at  Bald- 
winsville.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  stream  are  canalized,  forming  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  while  dams  on  the  lower  portion  admit  of  slack 
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water  navifiration,  fomiinfif  part  of  Oswcf^o  Canal  Dunnj^  the  <iunimtT  hut 
link'  water  flows  over  the  dam  at  ltahK\iiisville.  Jn  times  of  low  water 
the  mills  arc  allowed  to  run  only  a  certain  nnmber  of  hour^  ciiirin^j  the  day 
or  imtil  the  supply  accuuniUited  in  the  jKincI  alwjve  the  dam  is  drawn  down 
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to  a  certain  IcvcL  The  water  is  divcrie<l  through  three  iHjwer  canals  and 
conducted  to  the  waier  wheel  by  means  t>f  short  lateral  channels,  l*owcr 
is  wsed  at  ten  mills,  having  a  total  of  over  forty  water  wheels.  On  the  East 
Canada  Creek  a  ganging  station  is  the  nias4)nry  dam  of  the  electric  light  and 
|*ow*er  company  at  l>olgevillc,  Herkimer  Cnnnty,  This  dam  is  of  nibble 
masonry,  i*^  feet  high,  and  has  a  flat  crest  six  feet  in  width  and  i<jo.2S 
feel  long  lietween  abutments,  The  clevaticm  of  the  npstream  e<lge  of  the 
crest  is  one  foot  helow^  that  of  the  lip.  The  im|xtunded  water  is  conducted 
to  the  power  house  500  feet  below  the  dam  through  a  wn)Ughl  iron  Hume 
to  feet  in  diameter. 

Another  station  on  the  Itlast  Canada  Creek  is  at  Beardslee  Falls,  two 
miles  from  the  monrlL  Here  there  is  a  natural  descent  of  105  feet  and  two 
short  cascades  over  calcifenms  sandstone,  The  ]Kiwer  at  the  lower  falls 
is  at  present  <levekH>etl  untler  a  hea<l  of  57  feet  and  supplies  electric  tight 
and  power  to  St.  |ultns\ilk\  Fort  Plain  and  Xelliston.  Canajoharie  and 
Palatine  Bridge,  and  to  lngham*s  Mills.  A  masonr>'  dam  at  the  head  of 
the  upper  fall,  eighteen  feel  in  height,  has  been  constructed,  which  aflfords 
a  total  available  head  oi  120  feet*  of  which  the  electrical  development  is  in 
prof^ess.  Blue  Falls,  between  Ingham's  Mills  and  Dolgt-ville,  affords  a 
natural  descent  i»f  30  feet  and  is  umleveluped* 

\i  *srhoharie  balls  on  the  Scoharie  Creek  a  dam  and  |M>w*er  plant  has 
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been  erectt^d  by  the  Empire  Slate  Power  Cumpany  of  Amsterdam,  seven 
miles  from  that  city.  The  tlam  is  of  masonry  backed  with  timl^er.  It  ha^ 
a  flat  crest  one  foot  in  width  and  a  slope  on  the  ujistream  face  of  approxi- 
mately two  and  a  half  to  one.  The  crest  is  380  feet  long,  Adjacent  to  the 
dam  is  an  overflow,  having  a  crest  60  feet  in  length.  Water  is  conducted 
to  the  power  plant  through  an  open  earth  canal  3*900  feet  long, 

Esopns  Creek  has  its  source  in  Winnisuck  I^ke  on  tlie  northwestern 
slope  of  Slide  Mountain*  the  highest  ]>eak  in  the  Catskill,  From  Big  Indian 
to  Olive  Bridge  the  stream  flows  through  a  deep  valley  flanket!  on  both 
sides  by  timber  covered  mountains.  Numerous  sites  for  dams  or  storage 
reservoirs  are  offered  at  points  where  the  valley  broadens  out  for  a  short 
distance  to  receive  the  inflowing  water  of  tributaries.  The  stream  channel 
is  relatively  broad  and  shallow.  The  bed  is  covered  with  cobble  and  small 
boulders.  Tile  descent  of  ihe  stream  is  rapid,  though  not  precipitous  until 
C>live  liritlge  is  reached.  At  this  [)oint  the  stream  flows  over  a  rock  ledge 
to  a  narrow  gorge,  forming  Bishop's  Falls.  The  natural  fall  is  22  feet 
and  is  increased  to  28  feet  by  a  timber  dam  on  the  crest  of  the  ledge, 
originally  constructed  in  1828-  High  water  marks  at  Olive  Bridge  just 
below  the  falls  show  that  the  stream  is  subject  to  fluctuations  of  stage  of 
30  feet  or  more  in  a  gorge  lOO  feet  wide. 

On  Rondout  Creek  at  Honk  balls  a  natural  declivity  aft'ords  a  fall  of 
125  feet  over  tilted  strata  of  Hudson  River  shale.  This  fall  has  been  increased 
to  i47*5  feet  by  the  construction  of  a  mas*jnry  dam  at  the  head  of  the  gorge. 
The  power  thus  attained  is  used  for  the  gene raliini  of  electricity,  which  is 
transmitted  to  FJlenville.  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

One  of  the  most  picttiresciue  spots  in  the  State  is  Trenton  Falls  gorge, 
where  the  West  Canada  Creek  has  worn  a  deep  channel  through  the  shales 
and  gravels.  At  Trenton  Falls  a  concrete  dam  has  been  const nicted  where 
a  head  of  265  feet  is  obtained.  This  is  utilized  to  generate  electrical  power 
to  the  Utica  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  At  this  pciim  the  stream 
has  a  drainage  area  of  375  square  miles. 

The  above  descriptions  are  of  luerelv  a  few  typical  dams  or  water  poweri> 
scattered  through  the  State.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  capable  of  a  much 
greater  develoiiment,  and  with  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  use 
of  electrical  energy  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  water  in  these  streams  which 
is  now  allow^ed  to  go  to  waste  in  freshets  will  be  impounded  and  used  to 
generate  power.  It  is  well  to  consider  what  has  already  been  done  in  the 
way  of  utilizing  water  iK)wers  on  some  of  the  princi]>al  streams. 

On  the  Moose  River  there  are  seven  dams,  each  of  which  generates 
from  500  to  nearly  2,000  horse-prjwer.  This  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
wtx)d  pulp  and  paper.  On  Black  River  there  are  twenty-two  dams  furnish- 
ing roundly  60,000  horse-power  to  eighty  mills  along  the  banks.  There  are 
six  dams  on  Salmou  River,  furnishing  power  to  sixteen  mills.  The  greatest 
power  generated  by  any  one  of  the  dams  is  136  horse-power,  and  the  tota! 
does  not  exceed  450  horse-power,  (hi  the  west  Ijranch  of  Fish  Creek  there 
are  nine  dams  operating  sixteen  mills  and  fonushing  about  1,000  horse- 
power.    This  is  used   for  wood   working  and  grist  mills.     The  principal 
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SSie^5owrr?i  oti  C  hiiiciianj^o  Creek  arc  iurnishc<i  hy  ten  dams.  There 
arc  only  five  mills  nperaling  at  present,  as  a  iuinil>er  of  them  have  been 
abandoned.  On  Grassie  River  there  arc  ten  dams  furnishing  innver  to 
twentV'fotir  grist,  wm^mI  working  and  l^ulp  mills,  t  *n  Little  Uiver  then* 
are  four  dams  and  four  mills.  ( >n  the  Oswegatchie  River  there  are  twenty* 
one  dams  which  give  |K)\ver  for  fifty  mills,  an<l  oxx  the  W^est  Branch  there 
are  five  dams  which  furnish  power  to  five  mills,  two  of  which  have  lieen 
al'andonetl.  ( >n  Sanquoit  Creek  the  principal  develoi>ed  water  jMiwers  were 
furnished  by  nineteen  dams  yielding  nearly  2, $00  horse-power.     Tliere  arv* 
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ralnnit  an  etjual  number  of  mills.  ( >n  the  East  Canada  Creek  there  are  five 
dams  usetl  for  the  generation  of  electricity  and  the  ot>erating*  of  grist,  felt 
and  saw  mills.  On  Catskill  Creek  and  its  tributaries  there  are  nine  dams 
yielding  about  500  horse-power.  ( >n  Hsopus  Creek  there  are  eleven  dams, 
but  several  of  the  mills  are  not  ojieraied.  Nineteen  dams  on  Rondout  Creek 
furnish  considerable  power,  although  some  of  it  is  not  iitiUxed  at  present. 
( )n  Wallkill  River  there  are  ten  darns*  twi>  of  which  were  abandoned 
kmg  ago. 

Such  a  list  as  tlie  aU>ve  does  not  take  into  account  some  of  the  most 

[important  water  powers  of  the  State  that  have  Iwen  developed.     It  is  merely 

'an  indication  of  what  bus  been  ikme  on  some  of  the  small  streams  and  of 
what  can  still  be  accomplished.  Stone  men  should  have  an  interest  in  the 
inbject.  not  only  because  of  the  demand  U*r  stotie  for  dam  building,  but 

'also  liecause  of  the  desirability  of  utilizing  water  power  for  the  ofjeratiou 
of  their  plants.  Now  that  electrical  energy  is  conveye<l  such  a  distance  from 
the  sources  of  generation,  it  should  be  i>ossible  to  utilixe  it  in  many  plants 
for  wh'ch  it  was  unavailable  hitherto. 
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IIW  FtH'XDLAXL)  has  hcri'toforc  auracleci  atlcntiun  in  ihc  way 
of  its  stone  resources  mainly  by  its  deposits  of  slate.  The 
qiialit}  uf  this  material  is  declared  l*>  be  etfiial  to  the  Welsh 
prndtict,  and  a  determimrl  effort  is  bein^^  made  to  exploit  the 
varif>us  deposits  foimd  in  the  |>rovince.  I'ntil  very  recently  tittle  had  beeii 
done  in  tlie  way  of  qiKirryin|,^  stone,  Moi^t  ai  the  st(»ne  produced  was  used 
for  macadam  and  pavincj  blocks,  and  there  was  some  little  activity  in  the 
gatherinjL^  of  the  round  beach  stoties.  which  are  nsetl  tor  rough  cobblesioiic 
pavements.  The  recent  reports  of  I*rot\  James  \\  llo\vley»  F.G-S.,  the 
Director  of  the  (jeolo^ical  Siirve\,  show  that  the  people  of  the  provinces 
are  beginning'  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  stone  resources,  and  that 
some  of  the  native  stone  is  being  employed  for  Iniildlng  operations.  The 
new  Court  House  at  St,  Johns  is  butU  entirely  of  sandstime  from  Kelly's 
Island,  Conception  Day,  faced  with  syenite  from  Mr.  Rllis*s  quarry  near 
Petites,  South  Coast.  These  form  an  excellent  contrast,  ant!  their  durable 
character  is  un(|uestioned.  A  uQw  wing  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  constructed  of  Signal  Hill  sanrlstone.  Tliere  is  a  great 
quantity  of  similar  stone  in  the  hills  and  ridges  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Johns, 
and  this  has  been  used  in  a  numl>er  of  churches  and  jniblic  l>uildings.  It 
has  been  nsed  extensively  also  in  such  VNx^rks  as  retaining  walls,  foundatiuns 
and  the  like.  The  industry,  however,  is  of  a  desultory  nature,  and  is  only 
active  when  some  large  structure  is  in  the  course  of  erection.  A  few  farmers 
an<l  others  devote  a  portion  of  tlieir  leisure  time  each  fall  and  spring  to 
quarrying  in  the  vicinity  oi  their  homes,  and  usually  find  a  ready  sale  for 
the  small  amounts  they  take  out.  The  Signal  Hill  stone  is  of  excellent 
quality  ior  rough  work,  and  a  consideralde  industry  coidd  doubtless  be 
buih  up  if  quarries  were  opened  and  conducted  in  an  enterprising  and 
up-to-date  way. 

Prof.  Howley  says  that  stt»ne  ht  for  building,  strnctttral  and  ornamental 
purposes  is  abundant  in  inany  parts  of  the  islaiul.  Sandstones  of  many 
colors  and  various  degrees  oi  texture  are  verv  ctnnmon  in  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous series  of  Codroy  aud  Hay  St.  (Teorge  districts.  Limestones  also 
abound  in  the  same  region,  souk*  of  which  would  make  handsontc  marbles, 
while  others  are  adapted  for  burning  into  lime.  Serpentine  of  many  v^arieties 
and  great  beauty  are  met  among  the  magnesian  group  or  metamorphic 
series,  wherever  the  latter  attain  any  considerable  development.  A  very 
beautiful  green  variety  of  an  attractive  appearance  admirably  suited  for 
ornamental  purposes  comes  from  Tilt  Cove  in  I  lie  vicinity  of  the  copper 
mines.  Many  varieties  of  soapstone  exist  in  connection  with  the  serpentine 
deposits,  and  Ix'autiful  ornamental  stones  may  be  encounlered  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  such  as  red,  yellow-  and  variegated  jaspers,  amethystine 
and  opalescent  qnartzite,  handsome  porphyries,  syenites,  traps  and  amygda- 
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loids  atnl  a  variety  of  other  rocks  tfjo  numerous  to  specify*     Many  of  these 
have  hcon  cm  and  |»olishecl  and  set  in  jewelry. 

With  rej^ard  to  slate  Prof.  Hovvley  says:  **The  ojHTations  at  the 
Wilton  (jrove  slate  quarry  in  Smith's  Sountl  were  actively  prosecuted  during 
the  year*  resulting  in  a  large  increase  in  the  manufacture  anil  exportation  or 
rcx>fing  slate.  The  output  was  alMuit  2,000  tons,  etpial  to  6,000  M]nare^ 
valued  at  $22,500.  The  slate  is  made  in  two  sizes,  20x10  and  24x12.  1 1 
all   went   to  the   English  markets,  the   former  to   Xewcasile,  the  latter  to 
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I^)mlon,  where  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices  was  paid  for  it.  This 
quarry  is  now  a  well  established  industry.  I  |iaid  it  a  visit  last  autumn,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  work  being  accomplished.  A  tine  pier  was  in  course 
of  const nictiofi  along  the  water  front,  being  fille*!  in  with  the  waste  from 
the  slate.  Vessels  of  almost  any  size  could  lay  alongside  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  quarry,  and  in  jwrfect  safely.  A  large  space  inmtediately  in 
the  rear  is  used  for  storage  purposes,  where  a  splendid  display  of  slate  lay 
piled  in  tiers  awaiting  shi|)tnent.  About  50  men  were  busily  engagctl  with 
Ingersoll  steam  drills  quarr\Hng  huge  slabs  from  the  cliff.  These  were 
swung  by  derricks  <in  to  trolleys  in  wailing  and  quickly  moved  to  the  sheds, 
where  a  number  of  Welsh  slaters  were  busy  cleaving  and  dressing  the 
material  inttj  the  retpiircd  ilimensions  for  rix»fing  purposes. 

**So  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  manufacture  any  of  the  •)ther 
articles  for  which  this  slate  is  etjually  well  adapted,  but  I  understatul  the 
plant  requisite  for  such  purposes  is  soon  to  be  installed. 

**The  slate  is  of  various  shades  of  color,  dark  inirple  prevailing,  but 
there  is  also  a  hand  <if  |>ale  sea-green  of  beautiful  texture.     The  quarry  is 
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of  immenst"  proportions,  and  tlicre  is  sufficient  material  in  sight  to  last  for 
generations. 

**Se%^cral  new  deposits  have  been  located  vvittiin  the  past  season  similar 
in  geological  age  to  ihat  of  the  Smith's  Sound  quarry.  Some  of  the  large 
Welsh  firms  are  beginning  to  take  ao  interest  in  the  possibilitiL'S  of  lhi> 
country  as  a  slate  producer,  little,  if  anything,  inferior  to  their  own.  One 
of  these  firms  informs  me  that  our  slate  is  much  superior  to  any  imiK)rtcd 
into  Great  Britain  from  foreign  crnmtries.  They  add  that  *there  is  a  great 
future  for  slate  in  Newfoundlantl.*  " 

Asifle  from  the  slate  quarries  at  Smith's  Sound  there  are  other  deposits 
of  slate  m  the  neighborhood  that  will  well  repay  develoiiment.  There  is  a 
tract  at  Keels,  Bonavista  Bay,  controlled  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  which 
was  worked  in  small  way  some  years  ago.  Samples  of  slate  from  this  prop- 
erty are  now  in  the  office  of  Stonl:  magazine,  and  it  can  1»e  seen  thai  they 
are  excellent  in  color,  qnality  and  cleavage.  The  %^ein  faces  the  water. 
running  half  a  mile  or  more  along  the  shore.  It  goes  inland  d}K>tn  the 
same  <listance.  At  certain  seasons  when  the  weather  is  favorable  boats  coiibl 
be  loaded  in  a  cove  on  tlie  property.  When  this  would  not  he  available  there 
IS  a  good  harbor  hut  a  short  distance  away.  The  slate  is  of  the  true  Welsh 
purple,  and  there  is  plenty  of  the  unfa<ling  green.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  vein  that  is  foimd  at  Smith's  Sound.  This  would  have  certain  advan 
rages  that  are  not  to  he  found  at  the  latter  place.  Close  to  the  quarry  is 
the  small  tishing  village  ui  Keels,  with  200  or  300  inhabitants.  Five  mile^ 
away  and  connected  by  a  good  road  is  the  seaport  town  of  Kings  Cove. 
The  absence  of  any  settlement  near  Smith's  Sound  tuakes  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  quarrynien  at  work  longer  than  two  or  three  months.  Thtr 
Keels  quarr}'  could  also  be  worked  very  econoiuically.  The  top  is  only 
five  to  ten  feet,  and  some  good  slate  could  be  taken  from  this.  The  joints 
are  regtdar,  so  that  blocks  could  be  taken  out  easily.  There  would  he 
little  expense  in  removing  the  W'aste,  as  the  sea  would  carry  much  of  it  away. 
This  property  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  slate  men  in  England, 
and  it  is  proluible  that  it  will  he  fully  developed  before  many  months.  The 
Newfoundland  slate  is  very  poptdar  in  England,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
selling  it,  even  in  competition  with  the  Welsh  product. 

Prof,  Howley  rejiorts  that  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company  vigorously 
prosecuted  work  at  their  granite  quarry  near  the  Topsails  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  of  itjoi.  Much  of  the  material  raised  was  utilized  in 
bridge  construction,  and  a  large  amount  was  dressed  for  a  new  railroad 
station  to  be  erected  at  Riverhead.  They  also  manufactured  140,000  paving 
blocks. 

Among  the  resources  of  the  province  that  Prof,  Howley  thinks  would 
well  repay  development  are  gypsum,  asbestos  and  mica.  In  the  district  of 
Bay  St.  George  there  are  innnense  deposits  of  gypsum.  Between  the  years 
1891  and  1894  a  considerable  amount  was  exported  from  this  locality  to  the 
United  States,  but  since  then  the  fields  have  remained  unprodtictive.  In 
Canada  the  g)psum  industry  has  attained  to  large  prot>ortions.  Asbestos 
and  mica  are  known  to  exist  in  large  quantities  on  the  Labrador  an^l  in  the 
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^^        (slanil  of  Xcu'foiimllaml,     Much  of  the  short  fibre  a^ljestos  rould  l>€  used 

I  for  plastering  purfH»ses,  this  matenal,  under  the  name  asbe^tic.  being  ver>* 

I  pc^pular  in  the  Canadian  provinces,      Mr.  Howley  says:     *'From  wliat  we 

I  know  of  our  Labra*lor  territory  there  would  appear  to  be  in  that  region 

I  rrxmi  for  a  vast  nuca  industry  in  the  near  future.     It  is  certain  that  the 

I  country  possesses  an  abundance  of  the  material  of  large  size  an<l  suijerior 

I  quality,    nor    is    the    Islatul    of    Xevvfoundland    itself    destitute    of    some 

^^CARE    IN    THE    STORAGE    OF    MARBLE. 

ANY  years  aj^o,  lung  before  I  lh*»ught  1  slumld  have  any  interest 

in  the  stone  business.  I  had  ixcasion  to  buy  a  variety  of  fancy 

wckmIs.    I  needed  tropical  woods  like  mahogany,  rosewood,  coc- 

cobola.  satin  and  tulip  wcxxls.     Jn  those  days  such  varieties  of 

w^mkI  uvtc  tiut  easily  obtained,     I  finally  heard  of  a  savvtuiU  in  a  little  village 

a  nwmlicr  of  miles  from  my  home,  where,  I  was  told,  I  could  obtain  what  I 

was  seeking.     With  very  little  ho|>e  of  success  I  made  a  visit  to  the  milL 

I  shall  never  forget  my  impressions  of  it.     It  was  a  small  and  unpretentious 

structure  embowered  in  trees.    It  was  neat  and  well  kept  and  l>ore  a  general 
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air  of  pros[H*rily.  Wheti  1  entered  and  examinetl  the  stock,  I  found  that  the 
interior  and  the  business  nieibiKls  that  ruled  were  in  keeping  with  the  exterior. 
As  soon  as  a  log  was  sawed  the  pieces  were  neatly  pile<l  together,  just  as  they 
lay  in  the  log.  As  the  sawdust  had  a  commercial  value,  it  was  freijueiuly 
gathercil  into  bins.  There  was  a  minimum  of  \^  aste.  and  no  refuse  lay  about 
under  the  feet  of  the  workmai.     Everything  wa^^  as  neat  and  orderly  as  a 
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typical  \\\v  Eng^laml  kilchen.    The  eniire  stock  could  lit*  cxaniinetj  with  very 
little  truubk'.  cuid  it  was  very  easy  to  get  matGliecl  patterns  in  the  woo<] 

It  h  \ears  sifice  1  have  seen  tlie  mill,  hut  in  an  indirect  way  I  have  irtr- ^ 
quently  heard  from  it.     .\  second  generation  h  now  in  charge  of  its  destinies,  j 
It  has  made  no  great  fortune  for  its  owner,  hut  has  given  satisfactory  returns. 
The  lesson  of  the  mill  lias  always  lieen  with  me.  and  I  catuiot  say  how  often' 
1  have  thought  of  it  and  sighed  with  regret  as  my  business  has  led  me  through 
the  marhle  yards.    There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  same  general  methods  j 
that  obtain  in  this  saw-ndll  shonld  not  he  followed  in  the  marhle  yard.     Thai 
the  same  care  and  foresight  cannot  be  found  in  one  marhle  vard  out  of  a 
thousand  every  stone  man  is  aware.     The  similarity  between  the  wood  and 
the  marble  is  more  striking  than  the  tlifferences.     In  liuth  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  slabs  assembled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  cut,  in  order  that 
the  patterns  may  readily  be  matched.     The  wood  sawyer  knows  that  if  he 
exposes  his  stock  to  the  elements,  even  for  a  brief  time,  it  will  he  hopelessly 
mined.    The  marble  man  is  aware  that  many  of  the  most  costly  varieties  of  : 
his  stone  will  be  affected  by  the  frosts,  but  still  he  will  stack  his  stabs  inj 
the  open  air  and  trust  that  they   will  be  off  his  hands  before  they  havei 
noticeably  deteriorated.    The  only  excuse  that  can  be  advanced  for  the  marble 
man  is  that  his  stock  is  cumbersome  and  difficult  to  handle.     Against  this, 
however,  must  be  considered  the  fact  that  by  lack  of  care  at  the  outset  it  is 
often  necessary  to  handle  stock  two  or  three  times  over  needlessly.     Tlierc 
are  often  direct  losses  ihat  must  he  taken  into  account.     To  say  nothings  of  1 
stone  that  is  broken  by  the  frost,  many  dealers  will   sell  a  delicate  mariile  > 
at  figures  they  realize  are  not  the  most  favorable,  because  they  fear  to  carr> 
it  over  in  their  open  air  yards.     How  often  large  slabs  are  cut  up  for  a 
hurry  order,  simjdy  because  it  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  entire  stock 
for  slabs  of  the  required  size,  1  would  not  venture  to  say. 

With  all  of  these  points  so  often  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  marble 
men,  it  is  strange  that  more  attempts  are  not  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 
There  are  doubtless  many  yards  that  are  carefully  constructed  and  well 
managed,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  keep  their  valuable  marbles  under 
some  sort  of  shelter.  During  all  my  experience*  however,  I  have  seen  only 
one  that  seemed  deservitig  of  description  as  a  model  yard.  This  belongs  to 
one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  trade.  The  marble  is  stored  in  a  large  and 
admirably  arranged  building  that  is  kept  constantly  at  an  equable  temperature 
by  steam  throughout  the  w  inter.  The  marlile  is  all  carefully  assorted  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  matched  slabs  are,  of  course*  kept  together.  What  all  of 
this  means  in  a  business  way  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents. 
I  realize  that  it  is  impossible  for  most  of  the  small  yards  to  follow  anv 
elaborate  system  like  this,  but  there  is  scarcely  one  where  it  would  not  be 
possible,  as  w^ell  as  liighly  desirable,  to  give  greater  care  to  the  storage  of 
marble. 

A  few  instances  bearing  on  this  general  stdiject  that  come  to  mind  may 
not  be  amiss.  In  one  of  the  large  yards  stood  a  block  of  green  marble.  It 
w^as  not  needed  at  the  time,  and  it  lay  exposed  tlirough  a  very  severe  winter 
In  the  spring  there  was  need  for  it»  and  it  w^as  found  s|»lii  to  pieces  by  the 
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frost,  t  >f  course,  the  block  was  not  soutkI  hin  if  it  had  not  been  shattered 
it  coiiUl  have  lieen  used  for  the  purpose  desired  by  backing  up  the  slabs  aft^rr 
sawing.  Another  firm  liad  a  large  block  of  the  finest  imfxjrted  marble.  This 
was  bought  years  ago.  when  this  |>articular  variety  was  not  as  scarce  as  at 
present  and  when  prices  were  low.  A  short  time  ago  a  firm  of  marble 
workers  hafl  occasion  to  use  some  of  this  marl)le  in  a  hurry  job.  They  w^ent 
all  over  the  city,  but  could  not  find  another  block  save  this.  They  oflFered 
the  full  market  rate  for  it,  but  the  owners  refusetl  to  sell  save  at  a  very  stiff 
advance,  a  price  that  represented  at  least  three  times  the  original  cost  of  the 
block.  The  woukl-l)e  purchaser  laughed  at  the  demands  and  tried  once  more 
to  secure  the  desired  stone.  There  was  abstjlutely  none  to  be  had,  and  tinally 
this  block  w^as  bought,  Imt  at  a  slight  advance  from  the  first  figure  asked. 
If  the  block  had  been  treated  like  most  of  the  marble  and  kept  in  the  open 
air  it  would  have  been  absnlotely  worthless  (hiring  the  fifteen  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  its  original  purchase.  Of  course,  it  woidd  not  have  been  kept  in 
this  way,  but  would  probul>ly  have  l>een  sob!  at  cost  price  when  tt  was  foiitnl 
that  it  was  not  immediately  needed.  The  profit  made  on  tliis  one  block  would 
pay  for  the  careful  storage  of  thousantls  of  feet  of  marble. 

T  have  said  that  the  firm  that  has  the  model  yard  is  a  leading  one  in  the 
business.  I  am  confident  that  the  growth  of  its  fyusiuess  is  in  no  small  part 
due  to  the  care  with  which  they  store  auil  handle  their  stock.  They  know^ 
exactly  what  they  have  on  hand,  and  they  can  show  it  to  an  intending  pur- 
chaser withotit  a  moment's  delay.  All  of  this  counts  for  much,  and  if  the 
smaller  yards  would  follow  this  excellent  example  as  closely  as  possible, 
would  classify  and  arrange  their  stcKk  anrl  would  shelter  the  delicate  marbles 
so  that  they  conld  carry  them  through  winter  after  winter  without  fear  of 
deterioration.  I  am  sure  that  they  would  find  their  earnings  increased.  Those 
who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  read  nty  papers  month  Ijy  month  will  remem- 
ber that  I  have  always  held  that  stone  tlealers  are  apt  to  give  too  little  con- 
sideration to  the  life  of  the  stone.  It  may  be  shattered  by  blasting,  by  rough 
handling  or  by  the  weather,  but  the  dealer  tliinks  he  is  free  from  blame  if  the 
stone  goes  from  his  hands  apparently  sound,  so  far  as  a  casual  inspection 
shows.  It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask  that  in  the  mere  storage  of  tlie 
stone,  while  it  is  awaiting  a  purchaser  or  the  workman,  it  should  be  treated 
with  the  same  amount  of  care  and  consitleration  that  is  bestowed  f»y  other 
tradesmen  nf>on  their  wares.  ('reiKUK  B.VRNUM. 


ABRASIVE   MATERIALS   IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.* 


BRASIVE  materials  arc,  as  a  whole,  but  little  understood, 
although  they  are  in  (me  sense  among  the  most  important  of 
the  mineral  products.  The  principal  abrasives  fall  into  tliree 
general  groups :  those  which  occur  as  rock  formations,  and  arc 
cut  and  manufactured  directly  into  the  form  desired,  while  retaining  their 
original  rock  structure  and  appearance,  as  grindstones,  whetstones,  etc; 
those  which  occur  as  a  constituent  of  either  a  rock  or  a  vein*  and  have  to 
be  mechanically  separated  and  cleaned,  as  corundum,  emer\'  and  garnet; 
artificial  abrasives,  as  carborundum,  crushed  steel  and  artificial  corundum. 
The  use  of  abrasives  is  growing  with  the  increase  of  our  manufacturing 
industries.  The  total  value  of  natural  abrasives  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1901  was  $1,194,572,  as  compared  with  $[,208,073  for  1900. 

In  the  United  States,  rocks  suitable  for  making  whetstones  are  found 
in  nearly  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  a  number  of  those  to 
the  west  of  that  river;  but  the  supply  is  obtained  from  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 

Hie  Arkansas  whetstone  quarries  are  in  Garland  and  Saline  Counties — 
the  principal  ones  being  on  Quarry  or  Whetstone  Mountain,  near  Hot 
Springs.  Garland  County.  The  sandstones  of  Orange  County,  Indiana, 
furnish  a  whetstone  known  as  the  Hindostan  or  Orange  stone,  which  is 
quarried  in  Frenchlick  and  Northwest  townships.  In  Kentucky  the  Caron 
Stone  Company  is  quarrying  to  a  limited  extent  a  w^atcrhone  from  Hardin 
Coimty.  In  Ohio,  at  Berea,  Euclid  and  Chagrin  Falls,  in  Cuyahoga  County^ 
and  at  Grafton  in  Lorain  County,  whetstones  and  oilstones  are  produced. 
In  Cortlandt  County,  near  Labrador  Lake,  in  New  York,  the  Labrador  stone 
IS  quarried  for  whetstones.  In  Haverhill  Township,  Grafton  County.  New 
Hampshire,  and  near  Lamoille,  Orleans  County,  Vermont,  are  three  quarries 
(or  the  celebrated  Indian  Pond,  White  Mountain  and  Lamoille  scythestones* 
TTic  production  of  oilstones,  whetstones,  etc,  in  1901  amounted  to  $158,300;. 
the  imports  were  valued  at  $64,65 5»  and  the  exports  were  in  excess  of 
the  imports. 

The  production  of  grindstones  in  the  United  States  is  almost  entirely 
from  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  principal  grindstone  district  in  Ohio  ia 
included  in  Lorain,  Cuyahoga  and  Summit  Counties,  with  Qeveland  as  a 
center,  the  largest  grindstone  quarries  and  manufacturing  plants  being  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Cleveland.  The  quarries  in  southern  Ohio  arc  along 
the  Ohio  River,  west  of  Marietta,  and  inland  nortliwcst  of  that  city,  A 
few*  quarries  are  in  West  Virginia  across  the  river  from  Marietta/  The 
Michigan  quarries  arc  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  about  ninety  miles  north 
of  Port  Huron,  near  Grindstone  Cit>%  In  South  Dakota  are  located  the 
quarries  of  the  Edgemont  Stone  Conipany,  near  Edgemont,  on  the  line  of 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railway. 

Since  paper  began  to  be  manufactured  from  wheat  pulp  there  has  been 
a  demand  for  a  stone  suited  to  the  grinding  of  wheat  to  a  pulp.    The  main 
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supply  of  pulpstones  has  been  imported  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 
Various  attempts  to  find  a  stone  in  this  country  suitable  to  this  purpose  have  . 
been  made;  and  the  stones  from  the  new  quarries  of  the  Tippecanoe  Pulp 
and  Grindstone  Company,  at  Empire,  Ohio,  has  proved  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  pulps.  In  1901  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  production  of  pulpstones  over  that  of  any  previous  year,  the  total  pro- 
duction amounting  to  860  tons,  valued  at  $18,800,  as  compared  with  553 
tons,  valued  at  $12,495,  produced  in  1901,  and  with  288  tons,  valued  at 
$8,712  in  1899. 

The  total  value  of  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  grindstones  in  1901 
was  $580,703,  a  decrease  of  $129,323  from  the  production  of  1900,  which 
was  $710,026. 

Grindstones  continue  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  they 
come  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  England,  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  from  Bavaria.  The  imports  in  1901  amounted  to  $88,871,  as  compared 
with  $92,581  in  1900. 

The  total  export  of  grindstones  from  this  country  is  now  greater  than 
the  import. 

Millstones  are  found  in  various  localities  in  the  United  States.  The 
New  York  millstone  quarries  are  located  in  a  belt  of  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate on  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  extending  across  the  towns  of 
Rochester,  Marbletown,  Wararsing,  Gardener,  New  Paltz,  in  Ulster  County, 
and  the  product  is  known  as  "Esopus"  stone.  In  Pennsylvania  the  quarries 
are  located  in  Lancaster  County,  and  the  millstones  are  known  as  "Turkey 
Hiir^  and  "Cocalico,'^  the  former  being  found  on  Turkey  Hill,  near  Bow- 
mansville,  and  the  other  near  Durlach  and  Lincoln.  In  Virginia  quarries 
have  been  opened  on  Brush  Mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Price's  Fork,  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  the  stone  is  known  as  the  "Brush  Mountain"  stone. 
The  places  just  mentioned  were  the  only  ones  at  which  millstones  were 
quarried  during  1901,  and  there  was  an  increasing  production  from  each 
of  them.  Millstones  were  formerly  obtained  from  Moore  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  from  the  Berea  Grit,  at  Peninsula,  Ohio. 

A  good  many  buhrstones  are  still  imported  from  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  and  they  are  considered  more  satisfactory  than  the  American 
stones.  The  production  of  millstones  in  1901  amounted  to  $57,179,  as 
compared  with  $32,858  in  1900  and  with  $28,115  in  1899.  The  value  of  the 
imports  of  millstones  and  buhrstones  in  190 1  was  $42,187,  as  compared  >yith 
$28,904  in  1900. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  several  extensive  deposits  of  pumice  were 
discovered  in  Nebraska,  the  most  extensive  being  in  Sioux,  Dawes,  Scott's 
Bluff,  Banner  and  Cheyenne  Counties.  Another  deposit  was  discovered  in 
South  Dakota,  about  three  miles  east  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  The  volcanic 
ash  of  which  these  deposits  were  composed  was  probably  brought  by  the 
winds  from  volcanoes  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  deposited  in  the 
lakes  and  other  water  courses  which  at  that  time  covered  this  region. 
A  deposit  of  lump  pumice  stone  has  been  found  in  Millard  County.  Utah, 
and  is  the  only  known  deposit  of  lump  pumice  stone  in  the  United  States. 
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A  large  deposit  of  pumice  is  reported  as  occurring  in  Sonoma  County,  Cali- 
fornia. On  account  of  the  distance  of  these  deposits  from  the  railroad  and 
from  the  large  markets,  they  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the  pumice 
imported  from  Lipari,  Sicily,  which  is  shipped  as  ballast  and  sells  in  New 
York,  after  being  ground  and  bolted,  at  from  2  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  No 
record  of  the  pumice  imported  into  the  United  States  is  kept,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated as  being  between  $45,000  and  $65,000  a  year. 

Large  deposits  of  infusorial  earth  or  tripoli  have  been  found  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  X'ir- 
ginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Nevada  and  California,  and  a  porous 
siliceous  rock  in  Carthage,  Newton  County,  Missouri,  is  included,  as  it  is 
used  fi)r  the  same  purpose  as  the  infusorial  earth.  Perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  noted  of  infusorial  earth  deposits  are  those  at  Niederohe  and  Oberohe, 
in  North  Germany.  The  infusorial  earths  are  included  with  the  abrasives 
because  they  are  used  in  manufacturing  polishing  powders  and  scouring 
soaps.  Infusorial  earth  has  been  found  also  to  make  an  excellent  absorbent 
for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin ;  its  non-conductivity  of 
heat  gives  it  value  for  packing  for  boilers,  steam  pipes  and  safes,  and  it  is 
also  l>eing  used  considerably  in  the  manufacture  of  fireproof  building 
materials.  The  production  of  U)Oi  amounted  to  4,020  short  tons,  valued  at 
$52,950.  as  compared  with  3.615  tons,  valued  at  $24,207  in  1900.  This 
increase  in  value  is  partly  due  to  the  large  production  of  the  American 
Tripoli  Company  of  Seneca,  Missouri. 

Crystalline  quartz  is  used  principally  as  a  wood  finisher,  and  the  entire 
production  of  this  material  for  this  puqx)se  is  accredited  to  Connecticut. 
Crystalline  quartz  is  used  also  as  an  abrasive  in  the  stone  cutting  trade,  and 
a  small  amount  of  (juartz  is  crushed  and  sized  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sandpajXT.  The  production  of  crystalline  quartz  in  1901  was  14,050 
short  tons,  valued  at  $41,500,  as  compared  with  14.461  tons,  valued  at 
$40,705  in  1900.  These  values  are  for  the  crude  (luartz;  after  it  has  been 
prepared  for  market  its  value  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  great. 

At  the  present  time  garnet  is  obtained  in  four  States — ^New  York,  Con- 
necticut. Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  In  New  York  the  garnet  is 
obtained  from  near  North  Creek  and  Miner\'a,  in  Warren  County,  in  the 
valley  of  the  I'pper  Hudson  River,  and  in  Essex  County.  In  Connecticut 
garnet  is  found  near  Roxbury.  Litchfield  County.  The  i*ennsylvania  locali- 
ties are  at  Chester  Heights,  in  Chester  County,  and  also  in  I>laware  County. 
Ganiet  deposits  have  been  worked  at  a  number  of  localities  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  considerable  success.  These  deposits  are  all  in  Jackson  County , 
one,  the  Sugar  Loaf  mine,  is  near  the  summit  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Hall ;  another,  the  Savannah  mine,  is  on  Cowee  Moun- 
tain, near  the  head  of  Hetty  Creek:  a  third,  the  Presley  mine,  is  near  Speed- 
well, in  the  Upper  Tuckasegee  X'alley.  There  is  a  large  deiwsit  of  massive 
garnet  in  Mitchell  County,  alxmt  five  miles  from  Spruce  Pine.  There  are 
bands  of  corundum  and  garnet -bearing  quartz-schist  in  the  southern  part 
of  Clay  County  and  the  northern  part  of  Rabun  County.  Georgia,  on  the 
slopes  of  Scaly  Mountain,  which  a  Philadelphia  company  is  now  working 
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for  corundum  with  garnet  as  a  by-product.  A  good  quality  of  rich  red 
garnet  in  crystals  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  is  found  in  Alaska,  near 
Fort  Wrangell,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  River. 

Most  of  the  garnet  mined  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sandpaper  or 
"garnet  paper/'  which  is  extensively  employed  for  abrasive  purposes, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Practically  all  the  garnet 
produced  in  North  Carolina  is  manufactured  into  wheels,  which  are  sold 
as  emery  wheels.  The  production  for  1901,  as  reported  to  the  Survey,  is 
4,444  short  tons,  valued  at  $158,100,  as  compared  with  3,185  tons,  valued 
at  $123,475,  in  1900.  The  average  value  per  ton  of  the  garnet  produced  in 
1901  was  $35.57,  as  compared  with  $38.76,  the  value  per  ton  in  1900. 

Under  corundum  are  included  the  three  varieties — sapphires,  corundum 
and  emery — the  last  two  being  the  varieties  used  in  the  arts  for  abrasive  pur- 
poses. Next  to  the  diamond,  corundum  is  the  hardest  mineral  known,  and 
the  blue  sapphire  is  the  hardest  variety  of  corundum  known.  Corundum 
occurs  in  a  narrow  belt  extending  from  Tallapoosa  County  in  Eastern  Central 
Alabama,  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  also  along  the  same  line  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  Corun- 
dum Hill  mine,  which  was  the  only  producer  in  1901  of  corundum  from 
deposits  occurring  in  this  belt,  is  located  about  eight  miles  southeast  of 
Franklin,  Macon  County,  North  Carolina.  Corundum  is  known  to  occur 
in  many  other  localities  in  the  Eastern  States.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
deposit  of  corundum  of  a  commercial  quantity  for  abrasive  purposes  has 
been  found  in  the  south  central  part  of  Gallatin  County,  Montana,  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Elk  Creek ;  and  it  is  expected  that  this  Montana  corundum 
will  be  placed  on  the  market  before  the  close  of  1902.  A  discovery  of  corun- 
dum has  recently  been  made  in  Plumas  County,  California,  about  one  and 
one-half  miles  northwest  of  Meadow  Valley  post  office.  In  Fremont  County, 
Colorado,  also  about  seven  miles  from  Canyon,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
another  interesting  occurrence  of  corundum  has  recently  been  found.  In 
addition  to  the  deposits  of  corundum  mined  for  abrasive  purposes  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  now  also  mined  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada ;  in 
the  Salem  district  of  the  province  of  Upper  Burmah,  India,  on  the  Island 
of  Naxos,  in  the  Gr^ian  Archipelago,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  and 
Kulah,  in  Turkey. 

Corundum  and  emery  are  put  upon  the  market  in  the  three  forms — as 
grains  of  powder,  as  emery  paper  and  as  wheels  and  blocks  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  total  amount  of  emery  and  corundum  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1901  was  4^305  short  tons,  valued  at  $146,040,  as  compared 
with  4^305  short  tons,  valued  at  $102,715,  in  1900. 

The  imports  of  emery  into  the  United  States  in  1901  amounted  to 
$294,999,  as  compared  with  $239,596  in  1900. 

The  experiments  in  producing  artificial  abrasives  that  have  been  in 
progress  during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  met  with  success,  and  there  are 
now  three  artificial  abrasives  on  the  market — carborundum,  crushed  steel 
and  artificial  corundum.  Carborundum  is  produced  by  the  Carborundum 
Company  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  in  190 1  the  total  production  of  carborundum 
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was  3,838,175  pounds,  valued  at  from  8  to  10  cents  iwr  pound,  as  compared 
with  2401,000  pounds  in  1900,  Carborundum  is  now  used  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  general  abrasive.  Crushed  steel  is  used  in  the  stone  cutting 
trade,  particularly  by  the  marble  and  j^ranite  cutters.  The  pro<luction  of 
crushed  steel  by  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Company  in  1901  amounted 
to  690.000  pounds,  being  10.000  pounds  less  than  the  protUiction  of  1900, 
A  new  industry  has  been  staried  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  corundum. 
The  Norton  Einer>'  Wheel  Company  has  erected  a  plant  at  Niagara  Falls 
for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  corundum,  and  already  two  or  three  car* 
loads  of  the  material  have  been  manufactured  and  made  into  wheels, 
etc.  which  are  reported  as  giving  good  satisfaction. 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt. 


INthk  use  of  basalt  in  masonry. 

HE  name  "basalt*'  is  a  very  ancient  term,  the  origin  of  which 
has  not  been  exactly  settled.  The  various  explanations  of  its 
etymology  are  interesting,  but  not  convincing.  Some  students 
have  regarded  the  word  as  a  corruption  of  **basanites;*  which 
was  used  by  Pliny,  although  it  is  not  certain  to  what  rock  he  applied  it. 
The  black  touchstone  or  Lydian  stone,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  jewelers, 
ha<l  a  Greek  name  similar  to  this  last  form.  C>ther  writers  have  held  that  it 
took  its  origin  from  Basan  or  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og,  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Pliny  also  used  the  Ethiopian  word  "basal*'  for  an  iron- 
bearing  rock.  The  word  got  its  present  signification  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  its  more  restricted  sense  it  is  employed  as  a  rock  name  for  porphyritic 
and  felsitic  rocks,  consisting  of  augite.  olivine  and  plagioclase  with  varying 
amounts  of  a  glassy  base  which  may  entirely  disappear.  In  its  broader  sense 
the  basalt  or  basaltic  group  is  applied  to  all  of  the  direct  basic  volcanic 
rocks,  such  as  the  tnic  basalts;  the  nepheline,  leucite  and  melilite-basalts : 
the  augitites  and  the  liml)urgites ;  the  diabases  and  melaphyres,  Tliis  is  a 
large  and  important  group  which  is  widely  distributed  in  this  country.  Basaltic 
rocks  are  fomid  along  the  New  England  sea  coast,  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
the  White  Mountains,  the  Highlands  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  the 
coal  and  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Colorado^  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
^jBona  and  Texas,  and  in  many  other  States,  The  most  important  of  all  the 
^saltic  areas  in  America  is  in  the  Snake  River  region  of  Southern  Idaho, 
stretching  across  into  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.  There  are  many 
^thousands  of  square  miles  covered  with  dark  lava  and  known  locally  as  the 
'lava  lic«ls."  Owing  to  the  peculiar  columnar  formation  in  which  they  are 
frequently  found,  the  basaltic  rocks  often  play  a  prominent  part  in  landscape 
sculpture,  which  gives  them  great  j¥>pular  interest.  Such  arc  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  headlands  of  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake  Huron,  the 
Gianfs  Causeway  in  Ireland  and  the  columnar  cliffs  along  the  Rhine,  In 
their  economical  aspects,  the  basaltic  rocks  of  this  countni'  have  been  use<l  to 
a  timited  extent  only  for  structural  puqMvses,  but  have  liecn  largely  cmploved 
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for  paving  and  roadmaking.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  they  form  the 
best  and  most  important  supply  of  road  metal.  The  color  of  the  basalts 
unfits  them  for  most  structural  work,  although  they  would  be  suitable  for 
much  of  the  heavy  masonry. 

In  foreign  countries,  while  the  most  important  use  is  still  for  broken 
stone,  some  of  the  basalts  have  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
engineering  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Rhine  basalts  and  of  the 
basalt  lava  of  Volvic,  a  village  and  commune  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Puy-de-Dome.  At  the  latter  place  there  are  large  quarries  that  have  been 
worked  for  many  years.  They  supply  building  material  for  all  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Owing  to  its  dark  tint  it  gives  a  very  sombre  effect  to  the 
architecture  of  the  department.  The  stone  is  also  employed  for  paving 
purposes  in  Paris,  and  because  it  is  acid  proof  it  is  used  in  the  chemical 
arts.  The  lava  of  Volvic  is  a  hard  stone,  blackish  gray  in  color,  and  very 
complex  in  composition,  with  a  base  of  silicate  of  alumina.  The  difficulty  in 
quarrying  the  stone  is  that  it  has  no  strata  such  as  are  found  in  sedimentary 
rock,  but  in  place  of  these  are  found  irregular  fissures  due  to  the  presence  of 
gas  when  the  rock  was  deposited.  The  stone  is  very  hard,  but  the  workmen 
by  long  practice  have  obtained  great  facility  in  hewing  it  into  shape  despite 
the  total  absence  of  all  planes  of  cleavage.  The  stone  is  also  sawed  into 
large  slabs  which  are  enameled  for  certain  purposes.  For  all  constructional 
purposes,  however,  the  basalt  which  is  most  largely  used  is  that  which  comes 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  largely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Linz.  This  is 
the  columnar  formation,  but  it  is  diflferent  from  much  of  the  basalt  of  this 
nature  in  that  it  is  not  all  cut  up  by  cross  joints,  as  is  the  case  with  much 
of  the  columnar  basalt  in  America.  In  some  of  the  Rhine  quarries  the 
prismatic  jointing  is  almost  perfect,  and  in  the  Willsheiderburg  quarry,  in 
particular,  perfect  columns  of  basalt  lOO  feet  in  length,  without  a  single  break, 
are  found.  Many  of  these  quarries  have  been  worked  for  years  without 
any  sign  of  exhaustion,  and  are  doubtless  capable  of  supplying  the  demands 
for  years  to  come.  Columnar  basalt  is  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine, 
while  on  the  west  the  rock  has  a  scoriaceous  or  vesicular  form  and  is  tech- 
nically called  basalt  lava.  The  latter  is  largely  used  for  paving  blocks.  It  is 
fit  for  this  purpose  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  clean,  straight  fracture.  It  is 
also  claimed  that,  owing  to  its  vesicular  formation,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
become  smooth  and  polished. 

Those  who  have  examined  the  columnar  basalt  are  aware  that  the  prisms 
are  almost  perfect  hexagons.  This  formation  is  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  law  of  the  economy  of  energy,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  same 
principal  being  found  in  the  honeycomb  of  the  bee.  In  the  use  of  the  stone 
for  structural  purposes  the  hexagonal  form  is  preserved,  permitting  close 
joints  to  be  made  in  the  setting  of  the  stone  and  the  use  of  a  minimum  amount 
of  cement.  The  stone  has  been  largely  used  in  engineering  works,  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  sea  walls  and  embankments.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine  between  Cologne  and  Bonne  is  a  double  embankment  built  of  basalt 
blocks.  Between  the  upper  and  the  lower  embankment  is  a  broad  paved 
driveway.    The  coping  stone  on  the  lower  embankment  is  of  the  basalt  lava, 
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ad  the  same  material  has  been  cinployed  in  some  of  the  structures  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  stone  has  also  been  used  in  the  improved  system 
of  dykes  which  protect  Holland  from  the  irruption  of  the  North  Sea  and 
for  dock  work  in  Holland.  When  the  Dutch  engineers  buihl  upon  a  natural 
foundation  of  loose  sand  and  shells,  they  first  sink  large  willow  mats.  Fur 
this  purpc>se  huge  irregidar  masses  of  the  basalt  such  as  are  occasionally 
found  arc  used,  and  these  have  obtained  from  this  employment  the  name  of 
•*8ink  stones/*  UiK)n  this  foundation  the  remainder  of  the  structure  is  built 
of  the  columnar  basalt. 

A  number  of  the  Rhine  quarries  at  Lintz  are  being  worked  by  the 
London  Basalt  Stone  Company »  Ltd..  which  has  introduced  the  work  in 
England  for  sea  walls  and  similar  work.  It  is  to  be  expected  th;it  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  stone  into  Great  Britain  would  awaken  bitter 
opposition  among  the  British  quarrymen.     The  first  attack  on  the  Rhenish 

isalt  comes  from  a  contract  that  the  c<»mpany  entered  into  with  the  munici- 

ility  of  Blackpool.  The  stone  has  been  supplied  for  the  erection  of  a  sea 
wall  in  that  town.  A  correspondent  of  the  "Master  Builders'  Associations 
Joumar^  gives  the  following  account  of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  from 
this  job: 

**Thcre  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  controversy  about  the  Rhenish  basalt 
supplie<l  to  the  Blackpool  muntcipality  for  the  sea  front  of  that  town.  On 
the  one  hand  the  municipal  authorities  take  credit  to  themselves  that  they 
got  behind  *a  combine  which  was  keeping  up  prices,*  and  are  makings  a 
saving  of  £4.000  on  a  purchase  of  10.000  tons  of  stone.  The  Borough  Sur- 
veyor for  Blackpool  says  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  stone,  and  that  it 
IS  quite  as  good  in  quality  as  that  previously  supplied  to  the  municipality. 
On  the  other  hand,  re|KJrts  have  been  made  public  from  experts  who  condemn 
the  stone  in  wholesale  fashion*  The  Water  Engineer  of  Hastings  in  round 
set  terms  says  that  25  per  cent,  of  it  is  'quite  rotten/  another  25  per  cent, 
is  *not  good  quality/  while  the  remainder  is  'inferior/ 

•*(>ther  experts,  although  not  so  sweeping  in  their  condemnation,  arc 
quite  positive  that  the  stone  is  inferior.     The  City  Engineer  for  Norwidi 

binks  that  one-fourth  of  it  is  entirely  unsuitable,  while  the  Borough  Engineer 
>f  Southend  is  of  opinion  that  50  per  cent,  of  it  is  *good.  sound  basalt/ 
The  remainder,  however,  he  describes  as  *bastard  basalt/  which  is  liable  to 
4"-  ration  on  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  water  and  the  sun.     This 

«. \  is  a  case  in  which  experts  differ,  and  differ  very  widely,  and  the 

matter  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  test  of  practical  experience.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Blackpool  works.  It  has  some* 
times  happened  that  municipal  authorities  have  not  always  taken  the  wisest 
eotirse  in  the  interests  of  ratepayers,  when  they  have  been  over-anxious  to 
accept  what  appears  to  be  a  low  estimate. 

**In  any  case  we  may  ex|»ect  a  protest  against  the  statement  made  by  a 
Blackpool  alderman  that  Irish  basalt  was  useless  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
it  was  only  from  Geniian  quarries  they  could  get  strme  suitable  for  the  w^ork. 
But  it  is  to  be  hopcil  that  a  better  reason  lor  the  encouragement  of  an  Irish 
industry  will  be  given  than  that  which  was  recently  suggested  by  an  Irish 
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newspaper  in  explanation  of  the  preference  shown  in  that  country  for  Welsh 

in  place  of  Irish  slates.  The  paper  in  question  solemnly  asserted  Uiat  it  was 
usual  in  the  building  trade  in  case  of  a  contract  for  every  one  to  be  *tipped/ 
from  the  architect  to  the  slater,  from  the  contractor  to  the  shop  assistant,* 
and  that  'in  England  it  is  usual  for  the  architect  or  contractor  in  preparing 
their  estimates  to  add  20  or  25  per  cent,  for  the  above  items,  *Who  shall 
assure  us/  says  the  sapient  writer,  'that  we  are  more  fortunate  in  Ireland? '  *' 
For  the  particulars  concerning  the  Rhine  quarries  and  the  use  of  the 
stone  in  Germany  we  are  indebted  to  a  recent  number  of  **The  Quarry," 
which  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  development  of  the  basalt  industry, 
illustrated  with  views  of  the  quarries  and  of  the  engineering  work  in  which 
the  stone  has  been  employed.  The  use  of  the  columnar  basalt  for  structural 
work  in  America  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very  great  future,  because  it  is 
too  much  broken  by  cross  joints.  Aside  from  this  fact  we  have  made  such 
improvements  in  quarrying  methods  that  we  are  enabled  to  get  stone  from 
solid  beds  at  a  reasonable  price  without  depending  upon  nature  to  break  it 
up  into  blocks  ready  for  use. 


^T.'^ 


THE    STONE    RESOURCES   OF    UTAH. 


AH  is  one  of  the  States  in  which  a  rapid  development  may  be 
expected.  A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  its 
railroad  facilities,  and  when  this  is  done  its  magnificent  stone 
resources  can  be  brought  to  the  market-  Owing  to  its  lack 
of  suitable  transportation,  the  stone  industry  of  the  State  has  not  assumed 
any  great  importance  as  yet,  although  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the 
pioneers,  and  the  future  is  rich  in  promise.  No  figiires  for  the  stone  pro- 
duction later  than  1900  are  available,  but  these  show  that  the  total  stone 
output  for  that  year  was  valued  at  $81,652.  More  than  three-quarters  of 
this  was  in  the  output  of  sandstone.  The  other  branches  of  stone  production 
are  being  pushed,  and  there  is  a  chance  for  excellent  success  with  some 
products  that  are  entirely  novel  One  of  these  is  a  red  tufa  of  most  beautiful 
color  and  appearance.  This  weighs  but  eighty  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 
It  has  a  peculiar  texture.  An  ordinary  nail  can  easily  be  driven  into  it, 
but  can  scarcely  be  withdrawn.  A  sample  of  this  tufa  has  been  shown  to 
New  York  architects,  who  are  enthusiastic  concerning  its  appearance  and 
believe  that  considerable  use  could  be  made  of  it  in  building  and  decorative 
work.  Another  novelty  is  a  white  pumice^  which  when  dressed  looks  like 
the  patent  fireproofing  so  largely  used  in  modern  construction.  This  is  so 
light  that  it  floats  and  it  cuts  very  readily.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
fireproofing  material.  Still  a  third  novelty,  but  one  which  can  only  have  a 
local  use  because  of  its  great  weighty  is  a  dark  lava.  This  breaks  readily, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  manufacturing  it  into  paving  blocks  if 
it  is  found  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  another  attractive  stone  in  Utah  that  it  is  hoped  can  be  put 
upon  the  market  before  long.    This  is  a  gray  syenite  of  excellent  quality  and 
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fine,  rich  coloring.  It  makes  an  admirable  building  materia^  cither  rock- 
faced,  tooled  or  polished.  Specimens  of  these  stones  can  be  seen  in  the 
office  of  this  magazine.  It  is  hoped  to  develop  the  properties  as  soon  ai 
railroads  now  in  contemplation  are  built. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  quarries  producing  sandstone  in  Utah. 
The  production  of  this  stone  in  the  State  for  igoo  was  valued  at  $66,733, 
Since  then,  however,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  trade.  The  stone  is  of  good  quality  and  is  found  in  various  attractive 
colors*  It  is  being  shipped  and  used  for  building  purposes  as  far  west  as 
the  Pacific  coast.  One  of  the  companies  that  is  sending  out  considerable 
quantities  of  stone  is  the  Potter  Gray  Sandstone  Company,  whose  quarries 
are  on  the  hue  of  the  Rio  Grande  Railway, near  Kyune.  The  Diamond* 
Kyunc  and  Castle  Stone  Company,  which  is  now  controlled  by  Messrs, 
M,  H,  Walker  and  J,  R.  Walker,  are  opening  quarries  not  far  from  those 
of  the  Potter  Company  at  Kyunc,  This  company  produces  gray,  red  and 
salmon  colored  stone  of  a  very  fine  quality  for  building  purposes. 

John  H.  Bott  &  Sons  quarry  a  fine  grade  of  sand^^tone  at  Brigham  City 
and  also  do  general  stone  contracting.  At  Nephi  the  Nebo  Browns^one 
Company  has  its  quarries,  where  it  produces  a  valuable  brownstonc  for 
building  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  places  there  is  more  or  less  stone 
production  at  Cedar  City,  where  the  Adams  and  Williams  quarries  arc 
located,  at  Manti.  Park  City,  Provo.  Salem  and  St,  George.  The  new 
post  office  at  Salt  I-ake  City  is  to  l)e  constructed  of  the  native  gray  sandstone, 
and  the  Utah  stone  has  recently  met  with  great  success  in  Boise  City,  It  is 
said  that  the  stone  can  be  laid  down  in  that  city  at  the  same  price  that  rules 
for  the  Idaho  stone  and  that  it  works  easier  and  is  more  attractive  in  appear 
ance  than  the  Utter  stone, 

Utah's  production  of  granite  was  valued  at  only  about  $2,000  in  igoo, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  this  stone  in  the  State,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  devel- 
oped as  the  demand  for  it  warrants.  There  are  granite  quarries  already 
in  existence  at  Alpine,  Draper.  Ogden.  Salt  Lake  City.  Sandy  and  Wasatch. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  sandstone  is  the  limestone  production,  which  had 
a  value  in  1900  of  $12,749,  The  centers  of  this  industr)*  are  at  Cedar  City, 
Ephraim.  Manti,  Ogden,  Riverton  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Although  in  the  last  Government  reports  that  have  lieen  compiled  Utah 
is  not  creditei!  with  any  marble  production,  yet  it  is  known  that  there  arc 
deposits  of  most  attractive  marble  in  the  State,  and  these  are  gradually  being 
developed.  The  most  attractive  varieties  of  onyx  marble  are  also  known 
to  exist,  and  with  the  increase  of  railroad  facilities  these  will  soon  be 
worked.  There  is  an  extensive  deposit  west  of  Utah  Lake  in  which  the 
predominating  color  of  ilie  onyx  is  orange,  although  green,  pink,  lemon  and 
other  shades  arc  procured.  An  onyx  belt  runs  through  Millard,  Beaver  and 
Inm  counties  in  connection  witli  the  hot  springs  that  mark  this  territory. 
This  stone  is  very  rich  in  color,  ranging  llirough  lemon,  orange,  mahogany 
and  black. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  these  onyx  marble  deposits  is 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  company  which  lacks  sufficient  capital  to  develop  the 
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quarries  in  a  suitable  way  and  has  therefore  decided  to  oflFer  them  for  sale. 
The  property  consists  of  forty-three  quarter  sections  of  land  containing,  as 
far  as  known,  eight  large  veins  of  the  travertine.  One  vein  five  feet  wide 
stands  nearly  perpendicular  and  extends  over  the  mountain  a  little  over 
half  a  mile.  The  second  vein  is  sixteen  feet  wide  and  two  and  a  half  long; 
the  third  vein  is  three  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  one  and  a  half  miles  long; 
the  fourth  is  about  ten  feet  wide  and  a  mile  long ;  the  fifth,  four  feet  wide 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long;  the  sixth,  eight  feet  wide  and  one  mile 
long.  The  seventh  and  eighth  veins  vary  in  width  and  are  somewhat 
covered.  They  have  not  been  sufficiently  explored  as  yet  to  determine  their 
width  and  extent.  All  of  the  veins  except  the  first  show  pure  white.  This 
has  the  same  purity  of  appearance  as  the  highest  grade  of  statuary  marble 
known,  but  it  excels  it,  of  course,  in  translucence  and  fineness  of  texture. 
Number  i  vein  contains  an  unusually  beautiful  variegated  onyx.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  this  by  description.  It  resembles  a  shell  cameo 
more  than  anything  else.    The  colors  are  white,  pale  amber  and  salmon. 

This  onyx  property  is  situated  in  Juab  County,  four  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Nephi.  The  claims  lie  in  one  body  in  a  strip  two  miles  wide.  There 
is  easy  access  to  all  of  the  claims  on  the  property  by  wagon  road  without 
any  grading  whatever.  In  some  places  the  wagon  road  is  very  steep,  but 
the  grade  could  be  lessened  by  doing  a  small  amount  of  grading.  Railroad 
tracks  could  be  brought  right  up  to  the  quarry,  and  the  entire  distance 
with  the  exception  of  half  a  mile  would  be  almost  level.  The  length  of  the 
railroad  spur  necessary  to  reach  the  property  would  be  about  four  and  a 
half  miles.  There  is  no  running  water  on  the  entire  tract.  On  one  of  the 
extreme  southern  locations  there  is  a  spring  that  would,  if  properly  cleaned 
out  and  cared  for,  supply  the  necessary  water  for  culinary  purposes,  the 
running  of  steam  engines,  etc.  There  is  no  water  upon  the  premises  any- 
where that  would  furnish  power.  However  there  is  plenty  of  water  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  which  could  be 
used  for  the  development  of  electrical  power,  and  in  that  manner  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  quarries.  The  mountains  through  which  the  veins  run  are 
not  very  precipitous,  and  are  not  very  much  broken  up.  Wagons  have  been 
drawn  over  and  on  top  of  the  range  at  almost  every  point  without  any  very 
great  difficulty.  The  only  timber  on  the  property  is  scrub  pine,  of  which 
there  is  a  considerable  amount.  This  would  be  suitable  for  fuel  purposes. 
The  entire  section  of  the  country  abounds  in  saltpetre,  gypsum,  salt  and 
similar  material.     Large  quantities  of  stalagmites  and  stalactites  are  found. 

Full  particulars  of  the  deposit  can  be  learned  at  the  office  of  this  maga- 
zine, where  samples  of  the  onyx  can  be  seen.  The  stone  has  a  warmth  of 
color  that  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  ordinary  onyx,  where  the  body  color 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  clear  starch  or  alabaster.  This  has  more  the 
effccc  of  marble  than  of  the  ordinary  travertine. 


iT^ 


ANCIENT    SEPULCHRAL    MONUMENTS. 


nUFa  study  of  the  history  of  mankind  nothing  plays  a  more  important 
part  than  the  rites  and  ceremonials  of  religion,  and  what  is 
closely  connected  therewith,  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is 
these  which  bring  us  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the 
inner  life  of  tlie  |K%^pIes  of  the  past.  Great  structures  that  were  connected 
with  worship  or  burial  are  the  sole  memorials  that  remain  to  us  of  manv 
race*  of  antiquity,  like  the  huge  menhirs,  cromlechs  and  dolmens  of  thi 
Druids,  or  those  strange  creations  of  the  Mound  Builders  of  America.  Pagan 
or  Qirisiian,  the  altars  at  which  they  worshipped  and  the  memorials  they 
erected  to  their  dead  give  us  the  measure  of  enlightenment  to  which  anv 
people  attained.  The  study  of  these  retnains  api>eals  to  us  on  the  side  of 
comparative  religion,  ethnology  anrl  art.  and  they  fonn  the  very  foundation 
and  ground  work  of  history,  Egypt  and  Greece  easily  take  the  foremost 
place  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  grandeur  of  their  memorials 
to  the  dead  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Eg>'pt  has  left  monuments  of  the 
grandest  prufx^rtions  and  of  the  noblest  conception,  which*  because  of  their 
massive  construction,  have  .survived  to  us  of  a  later  generation  in  an  almost 
unimpaired  condition,  Wliat,  among  all  of  man*s  handiwork,  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  imagination  than  the  Pyratnids  and  the  avenue^  of  colossal 
figures  hewn  in  stone?  From  the  Greeks  has  come  the  highest  inspiration 
of  art,  and  the  influence  of  this  pei>ple  will  survive  as  long  as  the  world 
endures.  There  are  other  proud  nations  of  the  older  world  which  have  left 
a  durable  impression  through  their  monuments — Assyria,  Chaldea,  Phoenicia 
and  Persia. 

Aside  from  the  effect  that  the  study  of  these  monuments  has  had  upon 
ir  know^ledge  of  the  people  who  erected  them,  they  have  all  exerted  a  morv 
less  direct  influence  upon  modem  art  work.  One  cannot  visit  a  modern 
cemetery  without  realizing  how  freely  our  sculptors  and  stone  workers  have 
dra\%Ti  upon  the  creations  of  the  ancients.  Many  forms  tliat  were  purely 
pagan  in  their  origin  have  been  transfonncd  in  time  into  Christian  sv-mbols 
that  now  s{>eak  to  us  of  ho|>e»  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  future  life.  While 
most  of  our  mortuary  sculpture  owes  its  origin  to  this  inspiration  from 
antique  forms,  it  has  seldom  Ikjcu  taken  direct,  but  has  been  motiified  by 
httndre<ls  of  transition  stages.  In  many  cases  the  pure  ideals  of  the  past  havi 
been  lost  sight  of  completely,  and  the  student  cannot  but  realize  the  necessity 
for  a  closer  study  of  the  great  art  work  of  the  past.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
particularly  happy  idea  that  led  Messrs.  William  Brindlcy,  the  eminent 
English  marble  worker  and  sculptor,  and  W.  Samuel  Weatherly  to  compile 
what  is  universally  conceded  to  l>e  one  of  the  most  complete  and  sumptuouf 
text  books  of  its  kind  in  existence.  This  is  *' Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments," 
containing  illustrations  of  over  600  examples  from  various  countries  and 
from  the  earliest  periods  clown  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  work  is  the  outgrowth  of   what    was   originally    a  comparatively 
SRiiIl  collection  of  drawings  of  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  made  at  dtf* 
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ferent  times  to  aid  those  who,  rebelling  at  the  ordinary  modem  monument, 
desired  a  worthier  and  more  satisfactory  memorial.  The  work  consists  of 
212  plates,  giving  between  six  and  seven  hundred  examples  which  range 
from  obelisks  and  monuments  to  headstones  and  incised  slabs  selected  to  be 
practically  suitable  for  modem  use  or  adaptation,  and  to  include  typical 
examples  from  various  countries  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
drawings  are  for  the  most  part  to  a  uniform  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot, 
which  will  be  found  valuable  for  comparison,  the  exceptions  being  where 
the  size  has  prevented  this  or  the  delicacy  warranted  a  larger  scale.  In 
numerous  instances  sections  and  details  one-fourth  real  size  are  given.  Four 
plates  are  devoted  to  alphabets  taken  from  old  works,  and  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  book.  Full  descriptive  indices  are  supplied  in  place  of  letter 
press,  as  the  latter  would  have  increased  the  cost  and  bulk  of  the  work 
considerably.  To  facilitate  reference  the  examples  are  arranged  in  groups, 
and  when  practicable  chronologically.  The  drawings  are  all  done  with  the 
greatest  care  and  are  splendidly  reproduced.  The  need  for  such  a  work  as 
this  was  .shown  by  the  universal  chorus  of  praise  that  was  bestowed  upon 
it.  It  was  welcomed  by  students  and  art  theologists,  by  architects,  artists 
and  designers,  by  the  stone  men,  who  are  so  constantly  called  upon  to  erect 
monuments  out  of  the  stereotyped  patterns,  and  by  those  of  the  general 
public  possessing  artistic  taste.  The  late  Queen  Victoria,  who  had  a  noted 
fondness  for  erecting  monuments,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  book,  and 
purchased  two  copies  for  presentation.  All  of  the  leading  architectural 
papers  reviewed  it  at  length.    "The  Builder'^  of  London  says : 

"The  book,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  must  have  been  the  work  of 
years.  The  drawings  comprise  an  immense  number  of  examples  which 
are  not  only  very  fine  in  themselves  and  historically  interesting,  but  which 
are  also  very  suggestive  as  starting  points  from  which  to  work  out  new  ideas 
in  monumental  designs  of  this  kind.  The  subject  is  so  large  that  it  is  no 
slight  credit  to  the  authors  that  they  have  illustrated  it  so  fully  as  they  have 
in  one  folio  volume  which  is  a  very  fine  and  a  very  useful  one. 

"The  classes  of  monuments  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  in  each  group 
as  far  as  possible  chronologically.  We  commence  with  Egyptian  obelisks, 
of  which  five  are  given,  including  two  drawings  of  that  monument  of 
remarkable  vicissitudes  which  is  dated  in  the  corner  of  the  plate  'Heliopolis, 
B.  C.  1500;  Alexandria,  B.  C.  23;  London,  A.  D.  1878,'  and  who  knows 
where  next?  For  it  may  outlast  several  more  empires,  for  anything  we 
know.  Then  follow  some  of  the  Assyrian  obelisks  now  in  the  British 
Museum  with  their  tops  worked  in  steps  or  stages,  two  of  them  in  sloping 
lines,  like  an  imitation  on  a  small  scale  of  the  type  of  tower  with  inclined 
plane  stages  round  it,  which  has  sometimes  been  made  to  do  duty  for  the 
mythical  Tower  of  Babel. 

"If  we  were  to  endeavor  to  classify  the  forms  of  monument  that  have 
been  used  we  might,  perhaps,  divide  them  into  the  obelisk  form,  the  cross 
(which  may  be  called  the  Christian  parallel  to  the  obelisk)  ;  the  sarcophagus, 
with  or  without  a  figure  on  it;  the  upright  sculptured  slab,  including  the 
Greek  stele ;  the  horizontal  sculptured  slab ;  similar  forms  of  slab  with  only 
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triscnptionr  and  no  carving  except  a  little  bit  of  decorative  heading  or 
border;  and  the  arched  rece&s,  Gothic  or  classic,  with  a  6gurc  included 
within  itp 

**The  treatment  of  the  cross  in  monumental  work  is  a  curious  study  of 
variety  in  the  way  of  regarding  and  treating  the  same  object  when  we  see 
as  here  a  number  of  examples  from  different  countries  and  periods  together. 
One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  is  one  on  the  first  page  on  which 
crosses  appear,  a  slab  built,  we  are  told,  into  a  ruined  church  in  Athens,  and 
showing  a  cross  with  two  cross  arms  (like  a  double  transept),  one  above  the 
other,  formed  by  an  interlacing  ornament  and  with  a  base  looking  like  an 
outlined  section  of  steps.  In  two  circles  under  the  main  arms  of  the  cross 
are  figures  of  birds,  over  them  two  patene.  Tlie  whole  thing  is  so  curious 
in  its  mingled  suggestions  and  reminiscences,  half  classic,  half  Byzantine,  that 
ft  is  to  be  regretted  the  authors  did  not  give  some  further  information  as  to 
its  position  and  probable  origin. 

**The  various  examples   of  crosses   worked  on   the    ta  '    upright 

stones,  especially  the  Celtic  ones  in  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man  ai a  Lbewherc, 
are  full  of  suggestions  in  decorative  design  wliidi  might  be  worked  out 
afresh  with  new  detail  A  great  many  examples  are  g^ven  of  the  form  of 
equal-anncd  cross  worked  upon  or  into  a  circle,  which  is  so  effective  in  a 
decorative  and  symbolical  sense.  Among  other  forms  of  cross  delineated 
here  we  notice  the  type  of  flat  slabs  cut  out  into  crosses,  of  which  the 
richly  decorated  example  at  Kilklispeen  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, and  another  the  type  showing  a  small  cross  on  the  top  of  a  long  and  thin 
stem.  This  is  shown  in  several  varieties :  a  Celtic  one  from  Tuam ;  several 
from  Gosforth,  Cumberland;  a  country  cross  from  Jouarre,  in  France;  a 
later  one  at  Auvergne.  and  one  from  a  church  in  Lincolnshire,  and  one  from 
Tarragona,  with  a  shrine  and  little  figures  on  the  top  of  tl>e  shaft. 

*'Of  horizontal  slabs,  a  number  of  most  interesting  and  varied  examples 
are  included,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty  of  design. 

"A  good  many  of  the  late  Renaissance  tombstones  with  their  pretty  and 
naive  little  ornaments  of  vases  in  relief  and  ehcnibs-  heads  are  given,  inter- 
spersed with  simple  tombstones  without  any  carving,  but  merely  decorated 
by  ornamental  enrichments  and  by  the  manner  of  shaping  the  head.  As  this 
or  something  analogous  is  the  only  form  of  monument  that  the  majority  of 
persons  can  afford,  a  selection  of  examples  and  hints  is  of  practical  value; 
olhen^'ise  we  should  have  said  that  the  space  given  to  them  was  somewhat 
disproportionate/' 

'The  Architect*'  of  London  says : 

"A  more  remarkable  collection  was  never  published,    i  .  i    tpart  fcrom 
the  interest  which  the  subjects  may  have  for  the  arch«eolf>|^i>ts  they  form 
a  series  to  which  a  desigfner  can  always  turn  for  a  suggestion;  the  book  is 
almost  equivalent  to  a  special  museum,    There  are  few  finer  examples  of  a 
I         Roman  tomb  than  the  one  in  the  V'atican.  dedicated  to  Scipio  Barbatus,  which 
^p    is  illustrated. 

^^  "The  wall  tombs  are  mainly  Italian.     Following  the  custom  so  largely 

^^    adopted  in  England  during  Mediaeval  times,  recumbent  figures  are  introduced, 


• 


a 
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but  while  English  knights  were  represented  with  hands  joined  as  if  in  prayer, 
the  hands  of  the  Italian  were  crossed  on  the  body  as  if  lying  in  repose. 

"The  Roman  tablets  given  in  the  volume,  and  which  are  worthy  from 
examples  in  this  country  are  straightforward  records  which  might  often  be 
imitated.  Messrs.  Brindley  and  Weatherley's  volume  contains  so  many 
examples  of  suitable  monuments  there  will  be  henceforth  no  excuse  for  any 
of  the  statuaries  or  'masons'  who  continue  to  set  up  works  which  are 
enough  to  turn  death  into  ridicule." 

America  has  made  a  very  good  showing  in  its  sepulchral  monuments. 
Most  of  our  graveyards  are  full  of  simple  stones,  having  little  attempt  at 
ornamentation  and  bearing  a  plain  incised  inscription.  The  monuments  that 
sin  most  notably  against  the  canons  of  taste  are  the  more  pretentious  ones. 
Few  of  these  are  the  work  of  skilled  designers,  but  represent  purely  com- 
mercial work.  With  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  in  this  country,  there 
is  naturally  a  growing  tendency  to  erect  more  elaborate  memorials  in  our 
cemeteries.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  frequently 
expended  on  a  single  monument.  Our  stone  carvers  are  doing  excellent  work 
in  the  main,  but  every  day  the  need  grows  more  apparent  for  a  greater 
variety  of  design  and  for  a  closer  study  of  the  great  classical  examples. 
Such  a  book  as  that  of  Messrs.  Brindley  and  Weatherley  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  enterprising  monument  man  in  this  country  who  is  called  upon 
to  furnish  monuments  more  individual  than  the  stock  forms  turned  out  by  the 
wholesale  makers  and  supplied  in  hundreds  to  the  retail  dealers  throughout 
the  country.  The  use  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  not  alone  in  giving  suggestion 
for  the  great  monuments  built  up  of  many  members,  although  these  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a  study  of  classical  models.  There  are  innumerable 
suggestions  for  simple  headstones  and  slabs.  There  are  beautiful  Greek. 
Roman,  Italian,  German,  French  and  early  English  monuments  that  are 
admirably  suited  for  our  American  cemeteries  and  that  might  be  copied 
with  scarcely  a  single  modification. 

We  have  spoken  in  these  columns  of  the  growing  favor  in  which  the 
Celtic  cross  is  held  for  memorial  work.  It  seems  to  be  slowly  but  surely 
replacing  the  Latin  cross,  which  was  formerly  used  almost  exclusively  in 
monuments.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  however,  that  use  is  made  almost  entirely 
of  one  form  of  the  Celtic  cross.  There  are  scores  of  examples  in  this  book, 
any  one  of  which  would  suit  the  most  exacting  taste.  There  is  particular 
need  in  seeking  variety  in  this  style  of  monument,  as  it  is  one  that  will  not 
bear  fretjuent  repetition  in  a  small  cemetery.  If  the  dealer  would  show 
dozens  of  designs  for  Celtic  crosses,  each  one  based  upon  a  classical  example, 
he  would  find  that  it  would  give  a  greater  stimulus  to  his  business. 

There  is  another  form  of  memorial  that  has  been  strangely  neglected  in 
this  country,  that  of  wall  tablets.  Many  of  our  churches  are  bare  and 
would  he  t^^reatly  improved  by  the  erection  of  wall  tablets  to  those  who  have 
taken  a  i)ron-iinent  ])art  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Even  a  plain  incised  slab 
is  Ix'ttcr  than  the  bare  walls,  lint  there  is  no  form  of  memorials  that  permits 
of  more  chaste  or  artistic  effect.  We  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when 
these  will  be  greatly  multiplied  throughout  the  country. 
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In  all  of  America  there  could  scarcely  be  found  half  a  dozen  examples 
of  tombs  bearing  recumbent  statues.  And  yet  it  is  these  which  give  interest 
and  beauty  to  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  the  old  world.  The  examples 
of  these  two  forms  of  memorial  to  be  found  in  the  volume  under  review 
might  do  much  to  awaken  interest  and  create  a  demand  for  these  rich  and 
beautiful  tributes  to  the  dead. 


THE   USE   AND   ABUSE   OF   EXPLOSIVES   IN   QUARRYING. 

H'^"'^""'^HE  different  methods  of  quarrying  and  the  various  processes 
employed  to  get  stone  free  from  the  resting  places  in  which 
it  has  been  deposited  by  nature  are  wholly  unknown  to  the 
general  public,  and  many  engaged  in  the  quarrying  business 


are  using  very  crude  and  wasteful  methods.  The  saying  that  ** there  is  a 
place  for  everything"  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  use  of  explosives  in 
quarrying  only  so  long  as  the  use  is  not  transformed  into  abuse.  The 
writer  of  this,  after  some  unsuccessful  blasts,  in  which  his  calculations  as 
to  the  amount  of  powder  required  to  perform  a  given  amount  of  work 
had,  by  such  lack  of  success,  been  shown  to  be  worthless  and  wrong,  fre- 
quently has  had  occasion  to  laugh  to  himself  when  he  would  be  accosted 
something  after  this  manner  by  those  who  should  have  known  l>etter : 

**My,  hut  that  was  a  great  blast!  Must  have  done  a  lot  of  good,  didn't 
it?  I  thought  it  would  shake  the  office  down."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
blast  had  done  a  lot  of  damage  to  goo<l  stone,  and  the  foreman  was  busy 
cursing  his  luck. 

The  process  of  quarrying  the  stone  should  be  discussed  under  various 
heads,  suggested  by  the  kind  of  stone  to  be  obtained  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  To  quarry  cellar  and  foundation  stone  no  particular 
care  is  necessary,  the  problem  in  such  cases  l)eing  to  get  as  much  stone  as  jws- 
sible  at  the  least  cost:  This  result  will  be  attained  best  by  blasting  holes  which 
have  l>een  drilled  with  such  judgment  in  relation  to  the  seams  and  heads  as 
may  be  possessed  by  the  i)erson  in  charge.  Right  here,  let  me  attempt  to 
correct  the  error,  common  to  the  uninitiated,  that  the  success  of  a  blast  is  in 
pro|K)rtion  to  the  noise  that  is  made  by  it.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  but 
the  sense  is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  believed  by  the  majority  of  laymen. 
It  is  so  true  as  to  be  almost  axiomatic  that  "the  less  noise  the  more  suc- 
cessful the  blast,"  for  in  a  blast  where  the  amount  of  explosive  used  is 
in  proper  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  performed,  there  is  much  less  noise 
than  in  one  where  the  amount  of  explosive  has  been  less  than,  or  in  excess 
of.  the  amount  required. 

To  quarry  mill  blocks,  dimension  stone,  building  stone,  broken  ashlar, 
etc.,  requires  a  wide  knowledge  of  mechanics.  The  laminated  formations, 
or  stone  which  has  been  formed  by  de|x>sit,  such  as  limestone,  sandstone, 
or  freestones  of  different  kinds,  are  found  in  ledges  or  beds  from  one  inch 
to  many  feet  in  thickness.  The  Knox  system  of  blasting  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  some  of  these  stones,  esjKfcially  where  the  ledges  are  six  feet 
or  over  in  thickness.    But  the  great  ignorance  in  the  use  of  powder  displayetl 
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by  the  average  quarry  foreman  and  the  worse  than  ignorance  of  the  after 
eflFects,  so  often  unseen  until  too  late,  sometimes  shown  by  those  who  should 
have  the  good  name  of  their  product  at  heart,  has  created,  and  will,  I 
suppose,  continue  to  create  such  endless  trouble,  so  far  reaching  in  effect 
that  quarry  owners  who  operate  for  the  cut  stone  trade  should  never  use 
powder  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good  results  without  it. 

In  argillaceous  sandstone,  that  is,  where  alumina  or  clay  is  the  cement- 
mg  material,  powder  should  not  be  used  under  any  circumstances.  The 
lamination  being  so  cemented,  the  force'  of  the  explosion  is  very  destructive, 
sinking  into  the  lamination  or  "rift"  of  the  stone  so  far  and  then  expanding, 
forming  those  basin-like  breaks  which  are  so  painfully  familiar  to  the 
practical  stonecutter.  This  kind  of  stone,  quarried  with  powder,  can  be 
cut  up  for  mill  blocks,  dried  out  or  seasoned,  then  sawed  into  dimensions, 
such  as  step,  coping  and  the  like,  and  even  set  in  the  building  without  show- 
ing the  powder  shakes.  But  when  the  stone  has  been  exposed  to  the  winter 
frosts,  what  were  invisible  powder  shakes  will  show  up  into  fractures, 
giving  no  end  of  trouble  to  architects,  owner  and  cut  stone  contractor. 
During  the  past  season  I  have  seen  many  instances  like  this  just  mentioned. 
One  of  them  was  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  a  building  designed  by  a  prominent 
architect.  The  result  is  that  this  architect  will  not  allow  powder-quarried 
stone  in  his  work  in  the  future  if  he  knows  it.  I  am  very  familiar  with  a 
quarry  of  argillaceous  sandstone,  the  owners  of  which  have  for  some  years 
persistently  quarried  with  powder  against  the  advice  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  place.  The  results  here  are  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  sound  mill  block  come  out  of  their  quarries.  Their  blocks  look  as  they 
leave  the  quarry  as  if  they  were  to  be  used  for  riprap  w^ork  in  a  breakwater. 
This  concern  has  to  contend  with  what  might  be  expected :  they  must  look 
for  new  markets  every  season.  As  the  old  proverb  has  it,  **the  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,"  and  people  caught  once  with  powder-butchered  stone  will 
be  likely  to  fight  shy  of  it  in  the  future.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know  of 
many  instances  where  this  concern  cannot  sell  a  second  time  to  the  same 
party.  This  is  only  one  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  injury  of  stone 
by  powder.  Another  effect,  and  one  of  more  than  passing  concern  to  the 
stone  trade  at  large,  I  will  but  mention;  that  is  the  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  stone  either  for  public  or  private  building  purposes  which  such 
instances  as  I  have  mentioned  are  apt  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  populace. 
Rest  assured,  our  friends  of  the  baked  mud  fraternity  are  not  slow  to  seize 
upon  and  show  up  such  cases  to  possible  or  prospective  customers.  The 
method  in  vogue  during  the  past  century  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  true  one, 
that  is,  to  make  a  shearing  or  cut  on  each  end  of  the  quarry, 
and  then  use  wedges  across  the  entire  quarry,  cutting  to  the  first 
ledge  below,  making  successive  steps  of  the  face  of  the  quarry  according 
to  the  size  and  number  of  the  ledges.  In  modern  quarries  the  shearings 
or  cuts  are  made  with  a  channeling  machine.  The  wedges  may  be  plugs 
and  feathers  or  otherwise,  just  as  will  suit  the  condition  existing  in  the 
particular  quarry. 

In  siliceous  sandstones  with  beds  or  ledges  ten  feet  or  over  in  thickness 
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quantHies  of  materia!  have  been  removed  and  centuries  have  passed  since 
the  partially  cut  blocks  and  chiseled  columns  were  abandoned.  One  is 
oppressed  and  awed*  in  the  darkness  and  solitude,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
temple  in  these  hugre  blocks  ready  for  the  master  builder's  use.  As  wc  lost 
sight  of  the  little  line  of  light  which  marked  the  entrance^  and  were  shut 
ill  with  the  darkness  and  gloom,  broken  only  by  our  (lashing  taper,  it  grew 
mysterious,  weird  and  uncanny,  almost  to  unpleasantness.  A  most  inter- 
esting writer  sayf :  *For  ages  and  ages  the  darkness  and  silence  have  dwell 
together  in  these  drear>^  colunms,  while  overhead,  in  the  city,  generationi 
have  come  and  gone.  Its  streets  have  been  deluged  with  blood,  ant!  iis 
glories  have  been  leveled  with  the  dust.  And  here  silence  anci  darkness  dwelt, 
when  the  cry  of  **Crucify  Him  I  crucify  Him  1"  rang  through  the  busy  streets 
above,  and  a  shudder  ran  througli  these  gloomy  regions  when  the  cry  went 
forth,  "It  is  ftnished!'*  and  a  great  earthquake  shook  the  solid  earth,  while 
darkness  enfolded  the  land/  " 

The  Rev*  E,  S,  Wallace^  for  five  years  U.  S.  Consul  tor  Palestine  at 
Jerusalem,  improved  those  years  in  the  accumulation  of  naterial  for  his 
comprehensive  book,  "Jenisalein  the  Holy,"  from  which  the  following 
instructive  description  is  taken  by  pennission  of  Messrs*  Fleming  H*  Kcvcll 
&  Company,  owners  of  the  copyright : 

''Solomon's  Quarry. — A  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Damascus  Gate  <s  a 
high  cliff  madi!  by  a  wide  excavation  which  separates  Uezetha  from  tlic 
New  Calvary  hill  Just  at  its  base  where  the  cliff  is  highest  is  a  small  door 
leading  into  the  largest  cavern  near  the  city.  The  name  given  to  this  by 
the  Moslems  is  'The  Cotton  Grotto,'  because  of  the  unusual  whiteness  of 
the  rcick  in  which  it  is  cut.  The  common  appellation  for  it  is  Solomon's 
Quarry,  assuming,  and  not  without  reason,  that  it  was  here  that  the  royal 
builder  procured  the  ftone  for  his  great  works.  For  centuries  all  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  this  artificial  cavern  was  lost-  Since  it  was  rediscovered, 
in  1852,  it  has  been  a  place  all  visitors  wished  to  see.  And  it  is  worth  seeing, 
In  itself  apart  from  any  connection  it  may  have  with  any  of  the  great 
builders  of  antiquity. 

**The  quarry  extends  southward  under  the  city  for  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred feet.  At  some  places  the  roof  is  so  low  tliat  one  has  to  stoop  in  order 
to  pass;  in  other  places  so  high  that  the  light  of  the  candle  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  darkness.  Here  and  there  large  natural  pillars  are  left  to  support 
the  roof,  but  these  have  not  prevrnteil  the  loose  rock  from  falling,  and  as 
one  passes  a  spot  where  such  a  fall  has  occurred  it  sends  a  shudder  through 
bim  at  the  thought  of  a  possibility  of  a  similar  catastrophe  occurring  during 
his  visit.    But  none  has  tx-curred  tliat  has  proved  fatal  to  visitors;  through 

lessness  persons  have  iKen  seriously  injured,  and  at  least  one  death  has 
iwilted.  As  there  are  dangerous  pitfalls  from  which  the  rock  has  been 
taken  and  which  have  never  l>een  filled  up.  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
the  cave  should  accompany  every  party. 

*'Tlie  stone  to  t>e  had  in  this  quarry  is  exceedingly  white  and  beautiful 
It  IS  soft  and  hence  can  be  easily  taken  out.  By  tJic  markings  in  the  rock 
the  ancient  method  of  ciuarrying  may  be  understood,     By  means  of  a  pick 
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or  similar  tool,  a  deep  groove  was  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock  to  the  widtli 
desired.  This  was  followed  by  parallel  grooves.  It  was  then  an  easy 
matter  when  one  stone  was  removed  for  all  the  rest  in  its  tier  to  be  taken  out. 
This  was  done  by  making  a  small  niche  in  the  rock,  driving  in  a  wooden 
wedge  and  then  pouring  water  on  the  wedge,  which,  as  the  wood  swelled, 
split  the  stone.  All  through  the  quarries  are  small  shelves  on  which  stood 
the  earthen  lamps  that  gave  light  to  the  laborers. 

"This  cavern  is  of  special  interest  to  the  Masonic  order.  Small  and 
large  parties  of  this  fraternity  visit  the  city  every  year  and  seem  to  find  their 
chief  delight  in  the  gloomy  recesses  where  they  hold,  many  of  them,  that 
Masonry  was  instituted  by  King  Solomon  himself.  Many  a  bit  of  white 
stone,  large  enough  to  be  worked  into  an  emblem  of  the  order,  finds  its 
way  into  the  trunks  of  the  brethren  and  is  carefully  guarded  till  it  takes 
its  place  among  the  sacred  relics  of  the  home  lodge.  Several  large  blocks 
have  been  lately  shipped  to  various  cities  in  America,  destined  to  be  worked 
into  some  Masonic  Temple. 

"From  descriptions  of  the  temples  which  at  various  periods  of  Jerusa- 
lem's history  have  graced  the  Mount  Moriah,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  stone  that  formed  them  was  procured  here.  There  is  no 
stone  like  it,  none  so  beautiful  in  the  vicinity.  The  quarry  is  very  near  the 
place  where  the  temple  stood,  and  by  making  a  surface  opening  in  its 
southern  extremity  the  distance  of  transportation  would  be  very  short.  We 
are  told  in  I.  Kings,  vi.  7,  that  the  temple  was  erected  without  sound  of 
"any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house,''  and  was  "of  stone  ready  made  before 
it  was  brought  thither."  This  preparatory  work  could  easily  have  been 
done  in  the  quarry,  almost  on  the  very  site  of  the  Holy  House,  and  yet  no 
sound  be  heard  within  the  sacred  enclosure.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  that  here  the  whiteness  was  procured  that  helped  to  produce  the 
'vision  of  snow  and  gold'  that  stood  on  Mount  Moriah.'' 

Supplemental  to  the  foregoing,  and  in  connection  with  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article,  I  will  refer  to  a  few  points  not  already  covered. 
Before  doing  so,  I  would  direct  attention  particularly  to  the  reasons  given 
by  the  gentlemen  quoted  for  believing  that  from  this  source  was  taken  the 
material  for  the  temple,  and  the  methods  used  in  taking  out  the  stone.  The 
marks  of  the  tools  are  still  there,  and  are  discernible  in  the  flashlight  picture 
of  a  portion  of  the  interior  herewith  reproduced.  Both  gentlemen  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  guide  books  do  not  use  "the  kingly  appellation,"  and  Mr. 
Wallace  gives  one  name  employed,  "Cotton  Grotto,"  and  the  reason  therefor. 
"The  Linen  Grotto"  is  another  designation  sometimes  heard.  Baedeker, 
however,  states  that  Josephus  referred  to  them  as  the  "Royal  Grottoes/' 
and  the  term  "royal"  appears  in  the  encyclopedias  quoted  above. 

The  great  extents  of  width  and  height  demonstrate  the  immense  amount 
of  material  taken  out,  while  layers  and  piles  of  chips  many  feet  in  depth  and 
extent  plainly  indicate  how  the  stone  was  dressed  before  being  removed. 

Some  have  had  the  impression  that  Masonic  ritualistic  work  was  done 
and  Masons  made  in  this  place  by  the  Jerusalem  Lodge.  That  is  not  so. 
It  would  be  a  most  difficult  task  to  transport  lodge  furniture  into  the  cavern. 
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cv«i  if  tlie  Turkish  government  permitted  it,  which  is  improbable.  The 
ritualiMtc  work  was  done  in  ihc  city,  and  the  *1odge  in  the  ijuarrics'*  was 
not  for  work  and  instruction.  There  are  places  where  brethren  can  assemble, 
tile  the  entrance,  and  organize  a  lodge  in  which  prayer,  addresses,  resoUttions 
or  other  expressions  of  sentiment  can  be  had. 

The  location  of  the  entrance  to  the  quarries  gives  additional  force  to 
the  interest  which  they  excite.  It  is  opprjsite  to  ^'Gordon* s  Calvary/'  or  new 
Calvar>'  Hill,  Several  good  authorities  agree  with  General  Gordon  in 
believing  this  to  be  the  true  Golgotha,  the  Place  of  a  Skull.  Standing  at  the 
entrance  and  looking  across  a  depression  or  excavation,  about  three  hundred 
feel  w*ide.  one  has  before  him  the  rocky  face  of  this  eminence  with  the 
Grotto  of  Jeremiah  beneath  it.  The  theory  is  plausibly  advanced  by  many 
Uiat  this  excavation  originally  was  a  part  of  the  ro\^l  quarries.  General 
Gordon  advocated  the  somewhat  fanciful  proposition  that  the  contour  of  the 
range  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated  represents  the  body  of  a  woman.  A 
contemplation  of  a  model  of  the  city  and  its  surr  '  l;^  demonstrates 
that  the  idea  is  not  wholly  imaginary.    The  hill  he  cs  as  Golgotha. 

Place  of  a  Skull,  represents  the  head.  Following  out  his  theory  the  royal 
caves  or  quarries  would  fonn  the  thoracic  cavity. 

In  the  picture  of  the  group  at  the  entrance  the  doorlike  opening  into 
the  quarries  can  be  seen  in  the  background.  On  entering  the  descent  begins 
at  once,  not  by  steps,  but  down  a  rather  steep  slope,  which  continues  irregit* 
larly  for  several  hundred  feet.  The  floor  is  composed  of  chips  and  pieces 
of  stone,  such  debris  as  would  naturally  accumulate  in  a  quarry.  The  walk- 
ing is  rather  laborious,  and  the  journey  is  *'rough  and  rugged.^'  One  needs 
^^  to  be  continually  on  his  guard  in  order  to  avoid  pitfalls  and  stumbling 
^B  blocks.  The  element  of  danger  adds  to  the  excitement  and  intense  interest 
^^t  vhich  thrills  the  visitor,  and  the  vivid  impressions  he  receives  are  not  soon 
^H:ftrgotten.  As  he  progresses  his  wonder  and  admiration  increases,  and  a 
^B  strong  desire  possesses  his  soul  that  the  mysteries  might  be  made  plain 
^H  and  that  the  rocks  might  tell  the  complete  tale  of  how  and  why  and  when 
^V  they  were  seamed,  scarred  and  riven  by  the  hand  of  man.  Al)out  6ve  bun- 
dred  feet  from  the  entrance  is  a  spacious  amphitheatre-like  chamber  with 
high  vaulted  roof.  Here  several  thousand  could  assemble.  As  the  spacious 
recesses  and  mysterious  depths  are  partially  revealed  by  the  Ught  of  lanterns 
and  torches  the  effect  is  weird  and  impressive.  There  are  indications  that 
shafts  to  the  surface  existed,  up  which  blocks  of  stone  could  be  hoisted, 
as  Mr.  Wallace  has  suggested.  The  almost  inevitable  conclusion  one  reaches 
after  traversing  these  caverns  is  that  the  rough  and  smooth  ashlar  of  the 
first  temple  were  here  hewn,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  traditional  eighty 
thousand  workmen  were  here  rmi>loyeil.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
proposal  to  visit  these  quarries  appeals  with  peculiar  power  lo  the  heart 
of  every  member  of  the  craft  ? 


SPECIFICATIONS    FOR   RAILWAY    MASONRY. 

N  a  recent  report  to  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association  the  Committee  on  Masonrv 
submitted  the  following  general  definition  of  masonry: 
**Masonry,  in  its  widest  sens?,  includes  all  constructions  ot 
stone  or  kindred  substitute  materials,  in  which  the  separate  pieces  are 
either  carefully  placed  together,  with  or  without  cementing  material  to 
join  them,  or,  if  the  pieces  are  not  separately  placed  with  care,  are  encased 
in  a  matrix  of  firmly  ceitienting  material/^ 

The  committee  has  prepared  an  approved  general  form  of  specification, 
which,  with  space  for  additions  to  suit  particular  circumstances,  is  as 
follows : 

All  stones  used  for  masonry  shall  be  sound,  durable,  well  seasoned 
from  sources  approved  of  by  the  engineer,  and  shall  be  laid  on  their  natu- 
ral beds. 

Mortar  for  laying  up  stone  masonry,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stated, 
shall  consist  as  follows:  Either  one  part  by  volume  measured  loose  of 
approved  Portland  cement  to  three  parts  of  good,  sharp  sand,  or  one  part 
of  approved  natural  cement  to  two  parts  good,  sharp  sand,  all  to  be  very 
carefully  measured  and  mixed,  and  to  be  used  within  one  hour  after  mixing, 
and  always  before  it  shall  have  commenced  to  set. 

Mortar  for  pointing  shall  consist  of  one  part  Portland  cement  to  one  or 
two  parts  of  sand. 

Finished  copings,  parapets,  bridge-seats  and  other  finely  dressed  special 
stones. — Work  that  comes  under  this  head  shall  be  of  selected  stone,  of 
the  best  quality,  free  from  defects,  shall  be  very  accurately  cut,  being  finely 
bush-hammered  where  called  for,  and  as  per  plan  and  dimensions  given. 
To  be  laid  to  ^-inch  joints. 

First-class  masonry  will  be  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar,  in  regular 
courses,  each  stone  being  carefully  cleaned  and  dampened,  if  desirable, 
before  setting.  The  face  stones  shall  be  rock  faced,  with  edges  pitched  to 
a  straight  line,  and  no  projections  exceeding  3  inches.  A  draft  line,  2 
inches  wide,  shall  be  cut  at  each  angle  in  the  masonry.  The  beds  throughout 
and  the  joints  for  12  inches  back  from  the  face  shall  be  dressed  to  lay  to 
3/^-inch  joints.  No  course  shall  be  less  than  12  or  more  than  30  inches  in 
thickness  except  the  coping,  and  the  thickness  of  any  course  shall  not  exceed 
the  course  below  it.  Stretchers  shall  not  be  less  than  3  feet  long,  and  not 
less  than  18  inches  wide,  nor  in  average  width  than  134  times  their  height, 
and  at  no  single  place  less  in  width  than  height. 

Headers  must  not  be  less  than  4  feet  long,  where  the  wall  is  of  sufficient 
thickness,  and  the  majority  shall  exceed  that  length.  Where  the  wall  is 
not  over  5  feet  thick,  they  shall  extend  entirely  through  the  wall.  Headers 
will  extend  at  least  20  inches  beyond  the  width  of  the  adjacent*  stretchers. 
The  usual  arrangement  shall  consist  of  headers  and  stretchers,  alternately 
arranged,  so  as  to  thoroughly  bond  together  the  face  stones  and  the  backing; 
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for  rare  exceptions,  two  stretchers  will  be  allowed  to  oiic  header,  by  special 
permtsston.  to  cover  each  such  case.  The  stones  of  each  course  of  the  face 
must  break  joints  at  lea^t  one  foot  with  those  of  the  course  below.  No 
hammering  will  be  allowed  on  amy  stone  after  it  is  set.  Each  stone  must 
be  set  upon  a  full  !>ed  of  fresh  mortar,  the  broadest  bed  down,  and  brought 
to  a  firm  and  level  bearing  without  spalls  or  pinners. 

The  backing  shall  consist  of  large-size,  well -shaped  stones  laid  in  full 
mortar  beds  and  breaking  joints  so  as  to  thoroughly  iKind  the  work  together. 
The  spaces  between  the  larger  stones  shall  not  be  over  6  inches  in  width 
and  shall  be  thoroughly  filled  with  small  stones  and  spalls  laid  flat,  and  all 
places  flushed  with  mortar  or  good  cement  grout.  The  courses  shall  cor- 
respond with  the  face  stone,  but  may  be  made  up  in  part  by  two  thicknesses* 
providing  no  stone  less  than  8  inches  thick  be  used.  In  cases  approved  by 
the  engineer,  satisfactory  Portland  cement  concrete  with  large  stones  em- 
l>edded  in  the  concrete  may  be  used  for  backing. 

Second-class  masonry  shall  be  laid  in  cement  mortar.  The  face  stones 
shall  be  rock  faced,  no  projections  over  3  inches,  edges  pitched  to  a  straight 
line,  shall  have  [parallel  beds  and  rectangidar  joints.  The  beds  and  joints 
for  8  inches  back  from  face  shall  be  dressed  to  lay  not  over  ^4-inch  joint. 
The  stones  need  not  be  laid  up  in  regular  course,  but  shall  be  lai<l  level 
on  their  natural  beds,  shall  be  well  bonded,  having  at  least  one  header  3 
feet  6  inches  long  to  every  three  stretchers  with  joints  well  broken;  no 
stone  shall  be  less  than  8  inches  thick,  and  no  stone  shall  measure  in  its 
least  horizontal  dimensions  less  than  12  inches  nor  less  than  its  tliickness. 

The  backing  shall  consist  of  well-shaped  stones,  not  less  than  6  inches 
thick,  and  of  which  at  least  one-half  shall  measure  3  cubic  feet,  to  be  laid 
in  full  mortar  beds,  with  joints  well  broken,  well  bonded  together  and  with 
the  face  stone.  .\U  spaces  to  be  thoroughly  filled  with  small  stones  and 
cement  mortar. 

niird-class  masonry  shall  be  laid  dr\*  or  in  mortar,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  engineer.  It  shall  consist  of  good  quarry  stone,  laid  upon 
the  natural  beds,  and  roughly  squared  on  joints*  beds  and  faces,  the  stones 
breaking  joints  at  least  6  inches ;  the  wall  shall  be  bound  together  by  headers, 
occupying  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  face  of  the  wall  front  and  rear,  and 
extending  through  walls  3  feet  or  less  in  thickness ;  no  stone  shall  be  used 
in  the  face  of  the  wall  less  than  6  inches  thick  or  less  than  12  inches  on 
the  least  horizontal  dimensions. 


MORE   ABOUT   THE    GRECIAN    MARBLES, 
SHORT  time  ago  there  was  printed  in  these  pages  an  account 
i^HQ        ^'  *^*^  quarries  of  Greece,  taken  from  a  German  pubticatioa. 
^A  V         Fuller  particulars  conceniing  certain  dejjosits  are  given  in  a 
British  Consular   Reptjrt,  and  in  view  of  the  imiKirtance  of 
the  stones  no  excuse  is  needed  for  reprinting  this. 

The  marble  wealth  of  Greece,  so  extensively  worked  by  the  ancients, 
and  especially  by  the  Romans  before  the  Italian  quarries  were  opened  up,  lay 
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neglected  for  many  centuries,  says  the  writer.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
decade  that  any  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  this  great  national 
industry. 

The  next  steps  taken  to  reopen  other  Greek  marble  quarries  were  made 
by  William  Brindley,  an  Englishman  who  had  been  searching  for  many  years 
for  the  genuine  "Verde  Antico/'  and  who,  at  last,  in  1894,  discovered  the 
original  quarries  of  this,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  marble  of  antiquity, 
between  Larissa  and  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  in  Thessaly. 

Brindley  thereupon  formed  a  company,  called  the  "Verde  Antico  Mar- 
ble Company,  London,''  for  the  working  of  these  famous  quarries,  from 
which  it  may  be  mentioned  were  extracted  the  pillars  of  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  in  London. 

This  marble  is  brought  down  by  rail  to  Volo,  and  thence  either  shipped 
to  the  central  depot  at  Leghorn  or  direct  to  the  purchasers.  It  is  the  genuine 
"Verde  Antico"  in  different  shades,  some  dark  and  some  light.  In  all 
probability  the  large  antique  columns  of  the  Church  of  San  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople, the  large  columns  in  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman  Museums,  and 
the  rich  decoration  in  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  came  from  these  quarries. 

The  Pentelicon  quarries,  near  Athens,  owned  by  this  company,  are  of 
world-wide  fame,  and  produce  the  celebrated  blue  and  white  marbles.  The 
old  quarries  on  this  mountain,  from  which  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
and  other  buildings  of  ancient  Greece  were  extracted,  still  remain,  and  are 
worked  in  a  small  way ;  but  the  most  extensive  extraction  is  now  carried  on 
at  the  western  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  and  on  the  north  side. 

The  Pentelicon  marble  is  principally  white,  of  various  qualities,  but  there 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  dark  blue  marble  called  "Melana"  or  ink  marble. 

To  work  these  quarries  the  company  has  laid  down  railways,  inclined 
planes,  wire  sawing  machinery  and  sawing  and  polishing  sheds. 

An  interesting  contract  to  which  the  "Marmor  Company"  is  committed 
calls  for  900  tons  of  Pentelicon  marble  per  month  for  three  years. 

After  Pentelicon,  the  largest  number  of  quarries  are  found  in  the  Island 
of  Skyros,  where  the  alabastery  white,  white  tinged  with  violet,  white  tinged 
with  yellow,  and  the  variegated  red  and  white  marbles  are  all  extracted. 
These  marbles,  however,  are  of  exceedingly  fine  grain,  and  are  difficult  to 
obtain  in  large  blocks. 

This  marble,  which  is  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the  "Verde  Antico"  of 
Thessaly,  is  found  in  layers  in  the  mountains  far  from  the  sea.  At  intervals 
of  10  to  15  inches  white  patches  appear,  and  the  good  marble  of  the  deep  red 
pigeon-blood  color  is  taken  from  between  the  two  veins  of  white.  It  is 
proposed  to  work  these  quarries  after  the  manner  of  coal  mining  by  following 
the  strata  underground. 

Perhaps  the  largest  quarries  of  antiquity,  larger  even  than  Pentelicon 
or  the  "Verde  Antico''  in  Thessaly,  are  the  Styra  quarries,  dotted  round  the 
southern  end  of  the  Island  of  Euboea  (Negropont).  Of  all  colored  marbles 
this  is  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  moment.  It  has  the  great  advantage 
that  it  can  be  extracted  in  almost  any  lengths,  and  pillars  and  other  decora- 
tions of  this  marble  have  recently  been  supplied  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster,  and  the  Belfast  Tovm  Hall. 
Ihc  contract  for  the  latter  being  the  largest  ever  taken  out  for  marble  deco- 
ration. The  quarries  of  this  marble  are  owned  partly  by  **Marmor,  Limited,*' 
and  partly  by  Mr,  Brindley. 

The  quarries  in  the  island  of  Paros  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
reopened. 

From  the  Parian  marble  the  Venus  dc  Milo  in  the  Louvre  was  carved, 
but  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  veins  have  already  been  worked  out. 

In  the  year  1897  a  British  company,  under  the  name  of  *'Marmor.  Lim* 
ited,"  was  started  in  Greece,  with  head  opiccs  in  London,  for  the  acquisition 
and  working  of  the  marble  quarries  of  Greece.  This  company  has  carried 
on  business  in  various  parts  of  the  Cycladcs,  In  the  island  of  Skyros  they 
obtained,  under  a  contract  with  the  municipality  of  the  island,  the  exclusive 
right  to  extract  marbles  for  a  period  of  50  years.  The  work  commenced 
in  1899,  and  until  the  end  of  iQoi  the  extraction  amounted  to  1.351  cubte 
metres.  This  marble  was  extracted  from  the  old  Roman  quarries  with  which 
tlie  island  is  honeycombed. 

The  marble  consists  of  white,  white  and  red.  white  and  yellow,  white 
and  purple,  etc.,  and  also  marble  with  many  colors  in  one  piece.  Like  most 
colored  marble,  however,  this  marble  is  ver\'  brittle,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
diflficult  to  get  large  blocks.  The  grain  is  very  fine,  and  the  colors  very 
delicate,  but  owing  to  its  brittleness  and  the  time  incurred  in  extraction  the 
expense  is  very  great. 

The  company  have  put  down  installations,  have  built  a  mole,  ami  made 
a  road  7  kiloms.  long,  and  generalh  employ  about  300  men.  The  same  com- 
^pany  are  extracting  marble  in  Tinos,  ahn*>st  entirely  dark  green  and  black 
veined.  These  quarries  were  originally  opened  by  a  man  named  Seigel,  a 
sculptor  from  Munich,  who  reopened  these  quarries  under  the  Mief  that  they 
were  the  long-lost  *'Verde  Antico."  Tlie  columns  for  St.  Paul's,  outside 
(the  walls  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Oiurch,  St.  Dionisius.  Athens, 
were  extracted  from  these  quarries  by  him  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
genuine  "Verde  Antico/* 

The  old  quarries  of  Seigel  and  Kloebe  in  Tinos  have  been  purchased  by 
tl»e  company,  and  are  being  worked  by  steam  machiner}'. 

The  Seigel  and  Kloebe  quarries  in  Laconia  have  also  been  purchased 
by  '*Marmur.  Limited,"  but  at  the  present  lime  are  not  being  worked,  owing 
to  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  peasants. 

The  gjeen  marble  of  Tinos.  falsely  put  on  the  market  as  llie  genuine 
'Rosso  Antico/*  and  the  "Rosso  Antico'*  of  Laconia,  were  worked  in  a 
small  way  half  a  century  ago  by  the  Bavarian  sculptor  Seigel,  who  settled 
down  in  Greece  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  death  of  Seigel  the  quarries  were  lK>ught  by  a  Mr.  Kloebe,  at 
that  time  German  Consul  in  Syra.  and  carried  on  by  him  until  his  death. 
During  the  lifetime  of  Seigel  and  Kloebe  a  certain  demand  was  created  for 
these  marbles,  and  when  at  Kloebe's  death  the  quarries  were  dosed  the 
demand  was  filled  by  a  second  substitute,  namely,  ** Verde  des  Alpes,'* 
extracted  from  quarries  close  to  Genoa.    Tliis  marble,  although  not  being 
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the  real  "Verde  Antico,"  which  has  recently  been  discovered  near  Thessaly, 
is  still  a  beautiful  marble,  and  as  the  quarries  are  near  the  sea,  transport  is 
easy,  and  the  marble  can  be  supplied  at  a  low  price. 

The  quarries  began  to  be  worked  in  1900,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1901 
205  cubic  metres  were  extracted.  The  company,  having  iristalled  wire  saws 
on  the  latest  principles,  are  able  to  extract  blocks  and  columns  of  almost  any 
size.  The  same  British  company  have  quarries  in  the  Island  of  Naxos  and 
Paros,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  commenced  to  work. 

The  Greek  Company  of  Marbles  of  Paros  have  laid  down  installations 
in  the  Island  of  Paros  for  extracting  and  sawing  marble,  but  they  have  not 
been  very  successful.  This  company  also  owns  quarries  in  Naxos,  Antiparos, 
and  Amorgos,  and  are  now  negotiating  with  the  British  company  to  sell  the 
whole  of  their  plant. 

Nearly  all  the  other  known  marble  quarries  in  Greece  are  owned  by 
"Marmor,  Limited,"  and  are  intermittently  worked  by  them.  This  company 
extracted :  Cubic  Metres. 

1896-97 756 

1898       1,472 

1899       2,275 

1900       3,016 

1901        4,355 

Of  the  4,355  cubic  metres  extracted  in  1901,  857  cubic  metres  were 
exported,  930  cubic  metres  were  delivered  for  use  in  Athens,  1,625  cubic 
metres  were  delivered  for  the  Stadium,  and  943  cubic  metres  remain  at 
the  quarries. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROADS  NEAR  ATHENS. 


™^^"  HE  highways  now  connecting  Athens  with  its  seaport,  Piraeus, 

and   with  its  bathing  places  on   Phalerum   Bay  are  narrow, 

poorly    graded,    poorly   turnpiked,   and   poorly   kept,   making 

transportation  between   these   places   by  carriage,   wagon,    or 

wheel  quite  disagreeable. 

A  new  boulevard  is  now  being  constructed,  starting  at  Hadrian^s  Arch 
on  the  Boulevard  Amelia,  Athens,  and  extending  in  a  direct  line  and  gradu- 
ally sloping  grade  to  the  shore  of  Phalerum  Bay,  at  a  point  nearly  midway 
between  Old  Phalerum — the  bathing  place  of  the  ancient  Athenians — on 
the  south  shore  of  the  bay,  and  New  Phalerum,  the  bathing  place  of  most 
of  the  modern  Athenians,  on  the  northwest  shore. 

The  boulevard  will  be  about  sy2  kilometers  (3.417  miles)  in  length 
and  30  meters  (98.42  feet)  in  width.  It  is  intended  to  divide  it  into  a 
carriage  drive,  a  bicycle  path  and  a  promenade  for  pedestrians,  by  rows  of 
shade  trees.  Mrs.  Syngros,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  has  furnished  the  money 
to  construct  and  finish  the  boulevard,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  500,000 
drachmas  ($58,823.50).  The  grading,  culverts  and  bridges  are  well  under 
way,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  whole  finished  by  next  December. 

The  new  boulevard  will  intersect  a  seashore  driveway  which  now  con- 
nects Old  Phalerum  with  New  Phalerum  and  Piraeus,  and  it  is  expected  that 
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in  the  near  future  thus  driveway  will  W  wicieiied  mlo  a  broad  avenue  which 
will  pass  the  zoological  gardens  now  in  course  of  conMruction,  near  Old 
Phalerum,  and  connect  with  an  attractive  driveway  whidi  passes  along  the 
face  of  the  bluffs  and  promontories  on  the  west  shore  of  the  bay,  and  along 
the  ancient  walls  of  Pir»us,  down  to  its  harbor.  When  finished,  the  whole 
will  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  drives  in  southern  Europe,  and  will 
make  the  means  of  communication  between  Athens  and  the  sea  much  more 
easy  and  agreeable.  Daniel  E,  McGinlky^  Consul. 

Athens. 


THE   PRODUCTION    OF   GRAPHITE. 


H~^^^^*  HE  production  of  graphite  in  1901  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Struihers  in  "Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1901/' 
now  in  press»  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  produc- 
tion of  crystalline  graphite  was  3,967 »6i 2  pounds,  valued  at 
$135,914,  as  compared  with  the  reported  production  of  5.507,855  pounds 
valued  at  $178,761  in  1900.  The  greater  part  of  this  product  was  derived 
from  the  mines  at  Ticonderoga,  N,  Y.,  although  the  mines  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  produced  a  considerable  quantity.  The  mine  in  Clay  County, 
Ala,,  which  was  in  operation  in  1900.  pnxluced  approximately  150  tons  of 
graphite  during  1901. 

The  production  of  amorphous  graphite  in  190!  was  809  short  tons, 
valued  at  $31^800.  Under  this  head  is  included  the  soH:aUed  graphite  anthra* 
cite  of  Rhode  Island,  and  also  the  so-called  Baraga  graphite  of  Michigan, 
In  addition  to  this  production  there  has  been  considerable  activity  in  dcvd- 
optng  graphite  mines  in  Georgia,  Montana*  Dakota  and  New  Jersey;  and» 
in  the  aggregate,  some  2,500  tons  of  material  have  been  mined  and  arc  await- 
ing the  proper  concentrating  processes. 

The  amount  of  graphite  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1901  was 
14.320  long  tons,  valued  at  $895,375.  **  api>ears  that  the  domestic  produc- 
tion  of  crystalline  graphite  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  one*tcnth  of 
the  consumption  for  that  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  imfiorts  of  higher 
grade  graphite  is  derived  from  the  mines  of  Ceylon* 

The  production  of  Canadian  graphite  in  1901  afnounted  to  2,190  short 
tons,  valued  at  $44,380,  the  output  being  mainly  derived  from  the  Brougham 
mines  in  Renfrew  County,  Ontario, 

The  manufacture  of  aitificial  graphite  has  increased  greatly,  the  produc- 
tion during  1901  amounting  to  2,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $n9,ooo»  as 
compared  with  860,750  pounds,  valued  at  $68,860,  in  1900,  and  with  162,382 
pounds,  valued  at  $10,149,  in  i8q7,  the  first  year  of  commercial  prcnlucttoii. 
The  sole  producer  is  the  International  Achesoo  Grapliite  Company  al 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  More  than  one-half  of  the  output  for  1901  was  in 
the  form  of  graphitized  electrodes  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  alkali  and 
bleach  by  electrolytic  processes,  the  remainder  being  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paints,  lubricants,  pencils,  motor  bnislies,  crucibles,  and  dry 
batteries. 


Comineiit  on  Omely  Copies 


CEMENT   PRODUCTION    AND    CONSUMPTION. 


N  more  than  one  occasion  this  magazine  has  spoken  of  the  danger 
of  cement  overproduction  jn  this  country.  That  the  warning 
was  timely  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  articles  have  been 
widely  copied  and  commented  ypon.  In  a  few  cases  only  was 
tliere  any  dissent  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  danger  in  this  line 
is  made  even  more  apparent  by  the  statistics  of  production  of  Portland 
cement  in  1901,  given  in  the  column  of  Mineral  Resources,  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  now  in  press.  During  the  year 
the  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  was  12,711^255 
barrels,  an  increase  of  4,229,205  barrels,  or  almost  50  per  cent,  over  the 
production  of  1900.  It  was  valued  at  $t 2,532,360,  as  against  $9,280,525 
in  1900.  In  order  to  understand  what  prodigious  growth  the  industry  has 
made,  and  that  it  is  not  alone  the  result  of  the  unexampled  Ijuilding  activity 
of  the  past  year,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  figures  of  production  for  a 
longer  period.  In  1890  16  works  procluced  over  335,000  barrels;  in  1891 
24  works  produced  over  798,000  barrels;  in  1899  36  works  produced  over 
5,652,000  barrels;  in  1900  50  works  produced  over  8,482,000  barrels;  in 
1901  56  works  produced  over  12,711,000  barrels.  In  1900  each  one  of  the 
16  cepient  works  a%^eraged  a  little  over  20,000  barrels;  in  1901  each  one 
of  the  cement  works  averaged  over  220,000  barrels  for  the  year. 

Aside  from  the  multiplication  of  cement  plants  as  shown  in  these  fig- 
ures, a  very  significant  feature  is  the  average  increased  output  of  each  indi- 
vidual plant,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.  For  the  years  1897, 
1898,  1899  and  1900  the  imports  of  cement  into  the  United  States  exceeded 
2,000,000  barrels  annually.  In  1901  the  imports  were  a  little  under  940,000 
barrels.  This  remarkable  disproportion  is  explaijied  when  we  find  that 
the  percentage  of  the  consumption  of  domestic  Pordand  cement  has  grown 
from  13.2  per  cent,  in  1891  to  34.7  in  1896;  to  73.9  per  cent,  in  1899;  to 
79.1  per  cent,  in  1900,  and  to  96.2  per  cent,  in  1901.  The  total  consumption 
of  all  kinds  of  cement  in  the  United  States  in  1901  was  20,573,538  barrels, 
and  the  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  cement  was  20,068,737  barrels,  valued 
at  $15,786,789. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  Portland  cement  is  rapidly  superseding  natural  rock  and  slag  cement. 
but  the  figures  are  startling.  During  190 1  60  works  produced  7,084,823 
barrels  of  natural  rock  cement,  valued  at  $3,056,278,  as  compared  with  over 
8,383,000  barrels  produced  by  64  works  in  1900,  and  with  9.868,000  barrels 
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produced  by  63  works  in  1899*  ITic  production  of  slag  cement  in  1901 
amounted  to  272.689  barrels,  valued  at  $198,151,  as  compare<l  with  365,601 
barrels,  valued  at  $274,208,  in  1900.  Up  to  January  1,  1902,  the  total  con- 
sumption of  all  kinds  of  cemetU  in  the  United  States  has  amounted  to 
270,760,382  barrels,  of  which  total  the  natural  rock  cement  furninhcd  71.67 
per  cent.;  imported  Portland  cement,  13,54  per  cent,;  domestic  Portland 
cement.  1479  per  cent. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  production  of  cement 
in  the  United  States  during  1901  was  only  504.801  barrels  less  than  the 
entire  consumption*  As  the  total  importations  during  this  time  were  about 
940.0CX)  barrels,  this  will  leave  a  total  of  about  435.000  barrels  of  .\jnorican 
cement  exported  to  foreign  countries,  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  amount 
of  stock  on  hand.  While  these  statistics  furnish  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  American  cement  makers,  they  also  present  a 
grave  element  of  danger  to  the  future  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  when 
the  general  condition  of  affairs  is  taken  into  account.  For  a  long  time  the 
foreign  cements  were  very  widely  used  because  of  the  deser\*edly  high 
reputation  they  enjoyed.  As  improved  methods  of  manufacture  were  intro- 
duced in  this  country,  as  .\mcrican  ingenuity  made  mechanical  devices 
supersede  manual  lalior  and  thus  reduced  the  cost  of  production,  and  finally 
as  the  American  cements  came  to  have  at  last  an  equal  reputation  with  the 
imported  brands,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  native  inatertal  should  largely 
crowd  the  foreign  out  of  the  market.  The  multiplication  of  plants  far 
distant  from  the  old  centers  of  production  does  much  to  lessen  freight  rates, 
and  thus  gives  a  stronger  foothold  to  the  native  cements. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  foreign  cement  now  used  in  the  United 
States  is  «old  in  the  seaport  towns  and  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  ocean  carriage  the  foreign  cement  makers  are 
in  a  position  to  make  a  ilesj)erate  fight  for  this  portion  of  the  market.  How- 
ever, foreign  competition  in  the  United  States  is  not  what  is  greatly  to  lie 
feared,  inasmuch  as  it  has  already  been  reduce<l  to  such  slender  proi>oriions. 
The  real  danger  is  from  domestic  competition  due  to  overproduction  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  English,  German  and  Belgian  cement  makers,  barred  from 
the  American  markets,  will  make  a  fierce  fight  to  retain  their  present  suprem- 
acy in  the  foreign  markets. 

It  may  be  well  to  dwell  first  on  the  latter  feature.    One  thing  that  has 
I  given  a  decided  advantage  to  the  American  over  the  foreign  cement  makers 
'  has  been  the  metlio<i  of  shipping  the  materiaL    Owing  to  the  long  sea  voyage 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  deterioration,  it  is  necessary  that  the  foreign 
^cemaits  should  come  here  in  barrels.     Each  barrel  costs  on  an  average 
^iift^n  cents,  and  when  once  it  has  been  used  it  is  worthless.    The  American 
maker  ships  his  product  in  bags.  When  these  are  empty  they  can  be  returned 
to  the  mills  at  small  cost,  as  they  are  very  light  and  occupy  but  little  bulk. 
For  the  return  of  empty  bags  a  generous  rebate  is  made,  and  in  a  large 
contract  this  cuts  a  considerable  figure.    When  the  American  cement  manu- 
facturers seek  to  reach  a  foreign  market  they  must  use  barrels  as  well  as 
their  com|>etiturs.  and  they  cannot  have  this  advantage.     The  increased 
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economy  and  eflficiency  of  American  mechanical  devices  is  about  offset  by 
the  much  lower  cost  of  labor  in  European  countries.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturers will  always  have  a  certain  advantage  in  the  greater  development 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  One  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
is  the  matter  of  business  methods  in  Latin  America,  where  we  should  expect 
to  find  our  largest  market.  Most  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  agents.  American  manufacturers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  a  six 
months'  or  year's  credit,  which  is  almost  invariably  demanded  in  South 
America.  Foreign  manufacturers  have  already  adapted  themselves  to  this 
un-American  method  of  doing  business. 

But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  domestic  competition  that  the  chief  danger 
lies.  We  have  already  gone  so  fully  into  this  matter  in  previous  articles 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  more  now.  When  last  we  wrote  wc 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  largest  and  most  promising  of 
the  new  cement  concerns  had  been  compelled  to  pass  a  dividend  and  com- 
pletely to  reorganize  the  business.  Since  then  several  concerns  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  receivers.  One  of  the  most  recent  is  a  company  that  started 
with  immense  capital  and  most  flattering  prospects.  Inasmuch  as  disaster 
has  overtaken  it  before  its  plant  was  built,  it  may  be  possible  to  save  con- 
siderable from  the  wreck.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  diminution  in  the 
number  of  new  cement  companies  that  are  formed  every  month,  and  many 
of  these  have  already  begun  the  construction  of  their  plants.  As  it  has 
come  to  be  a  recognized  principle  in  cement  making  that  little  profit  can  be 
expected  from  anything  less  than  a  plant  of  a  capacity  of  i,ooo  barrels  a 
day,  scarcely  one  starts  with  a  factory  calling  for  less  production  than  this. 
Some  of  them  contemplate  an  output  many  times  as  large  as  the  minimum. 
One  vast  plant  is  almost  ready  to  begin  production  that  is  credited  with  a 
capacity  of  more  than  3,000,000  barrels  a  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  spoke  of  the  significant  fact  of  the 
increased  average  output  of  the  different  plants.  As  we  show,  this  has 
grown  from  a  little  over  20,000  barrels  a  year  for  each  plant  in  1890  to 
over  220,000  barrels  in  1901.  The  old  cement  companies  are  rapidly  doubling 
and  quadrupling  their  plants,  and  these  concerns  will  always  have  a  certain 
advantage  over  the  new  companies  in  the  same  field.  One  of  the  greatest 
cement  concerns  in  the  United  States,  whose  plants  were  formerly  centralized, 
has  within  the  past  year  adopted  a  new  policy.  It  is  erecting  plants  in  all 
of  the  great  centers  of  cement  manufacture,  and  by  this  means  it  will  always 
be  enabled  to  meet  competition  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates. 

The  past  year  has  seen  greater  building  activity  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  than  has  ever  been  witnessed  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Owing  to  the  unexampled  prosperity  great  public  and  engineering 
works,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  make  free  use  of  cement,  have  been 
undertaken  everywhere.  The  awarding  of  contracts  for  thousands  of  barrelf. 
of  cement  is  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence.  New  uses  for  cement  are 
constantly  being  found.  Despite  all  of  these  facts  the  price  of  cement  has 
recently  shown  a  steady  and  sharp  decline.  This  is  in  the  face  of  a  decided 
.rise  in  prices  for  almost  every  other  kifid  of  structural  material.    It  must  be 
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remembered,  too,  that  the  producers  of  natural  rock  cement  are  in  much 
better  position  than  for  some  time  past.  Heretofore  there  lias  been  ruinous 
competition,  but  recently  there  liavc  been  consolidations  that  will  greatly 
strengthen  many  of  the  companies. 

\\>  firmly  believe  that  uulcf^s  a  stop  is  at  once  made  in  the  exploitation 
of  marl  lands  and  the  fomialitjn  of  great  cement  companies  to  utilize  them, 
there  will  be  a  most  disastrous  drop  in  cement  values  everywhere,  and  that 
all  of  the  weaker  companies  will  be  forced  to  the  wall.  One  cannot  look  at 
the  detailed  statistics  of  prtKluction  and  think  for  a  single  moment  that  there 
is  an  opening  for  another  plant  in  the  present  fields  of  cement  activity.  As 
such  a  low-priced  material  cannot  stand  high  freight  rates  for  long  trans- 
portation, it  is  possible  that  there  might  be  an  opening  for  a  limited  manu- 
facture of  cement  in  a  few  of  the  outlying  States  that  arc  rapidly  growing, 
like  Washington,  the  Dakotas  and  Texas.  But  the  States  that  have  gone 
cement  mad  should  call  a  halt  before  it  is  too  late. 
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Charles  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  has  leased 
a  valuable  tract  of  stone  land  near  Mill- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Shenandoah  River,  to  a  party  of  Baltimore 
capitalists,  who  will  open  a  large  dolomite 
and  limestone  qtiarry.  A  bridge,  costing 
$30,000,  wil!  be  built  across  the  river  to 
connect  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. 

The  big  stone  quarry  on  Round  Island, 
in  the  Hudson  River,  is  being  operated  this 
season  as  usual  by  Mr,  Donovan,  of  Kings- 
ton. Just  below  it  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  magazine  on  lona  Island^  and  last 
year  it  was  reported  that  the  Government 
would  buy  out  Mr.  Donovan  at  a  cost  of 
over  $3t)0,(K>(>.  because  it  was  feared  that 
the  blasts  in  the  qtiarry  might  endanger 
the  high  explosives  kept  in  store. 

Thomas  J.  Allen  has  given  a  five  years' 
lease  of  his  granite  quarry  near  Waterloo, 
N.  J.,  to  parties  who  are  expected  to  op- 
crate  it  extensively, 

Messrs.  Dwyer  and  Kilkenny,  of  Utica, 
have  leased  the  limestone  quarry  near  Boon- 
ville,  N.  y,,  owned  by  Mrs»  Nora  Tracy. 
The  lessees  will  get  out  stone  for  canal 
puriHJses. 

William  Bradley  &  Son,  of  New  York 
City,  have  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  to  carry  on  a  geneftil 
quarrying  business. 

There  are  now  120  men  employed  in  the 
big  stone  quarries  at  New  Baring,  near  In- 
dex, Wash.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  will  soon  be  increased  to  300.  The 
quarries  are  getting  out  stone  for  ballast 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 

John  H,  May,  a  prominent  stone  con- 
tractor of  Kansas  City»  will  establish  a 
large  stone  crushing  plant  about  six  miles 
south  of  Mena,  Ark.  He  has  large  con- 
tracts for  railroad  ballast. 

The  city  of  Toronto  is  contemplating  the 
purchase   of   a   large   limestone   quarry   at 


Longford,  Ont.,  in  order  to  get  its  supply 
of  stone  for  macadam, 

James  Hoi  man  will  open  a  stone  quarry 
and  establish  a  crushing  plant  near  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.  Mr.  Ho  I  man  has  a  contract  to 
supply  thirty  carloads  of  stone  a  day  for 
bailast  for  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  and  for  tluxing  purposes. 

The  Brooklyn  Red  Granite  Company  bai 
decided  to  abandon  its  quarry  at  Stonjr 
Creek,  Conn.,  and  is  removing  the  machtn* 
cry  and  equipment. 

The  Rogers  Quarry  Company,  of  which 
Col.  William  McRac  is  superintendent,  is 
ihc  leading  industry  of  Coblcskill,  N.  Y., 
and  is  now  giving  employment  to  150  men. 
The  quarr^'^  has  been  open  only  a  year,  and 
yet  more  than  10,000  yards  of  fine  building 
stone  has  already  been  removed.  A  large 
force  of  stonecutters  is  at  work  dressing  the 
stone. 

A  new  quarry  is  being  opened  at  Sum* 
mersville,  near  New  Milford,  Pa.,  on  the 
farm  of  H,  R.  Morse,  by  C.  M,  Parker, 
of  Nicholson.  This  makes  the  fourtli 
quarr>'  now  in  operation  at  that  place. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  Castle,  Del,, 
County  Workhouse  are  preparing  to  operate 
a  stone  quarr>^  which  is  near  that  institu- 
tion.   Machinery  is  being  installed, 

A.  R  Johnson,  of  Ingram,  Pa,,  represent- 
ing a  syndicate  of  capitalists  of  Carnegie, 
has  purchased  from  Alexander  Elliott  a 
farm  of  125  acres  near  Herminie,  Pa.  This 
is  all  stone  land,  and  an  extensive  quarry 
will  be  opened  at  once. 

Two  new  quarries  have  been  opened  at 
McClure,  near  Deposit,  N.  Y,,  one  by  T,  G 
Stewart  and  the  other  by  A,  S.  Clark 

A  quarry  is  being  opened  on  ihc  Samuel 


For  sawing  stone  Frenier's  Sand  Feed 
is  absolutely  required  to  increase  the  saw- 
ing and  reduce  the  cost.  Is  used  by  the 
largest  firms.     Write  for  prices.— Adv. 
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Smith  farm  at  Ballston  Lake,  New  York. 

The  Calbnan  Road  Improvcnicnt  Com 
pAny^  of  Albany,  whose  main  quarry  and 
works  arv  at  South  Bt^thlehem.  N*  Y.,  is 
opening  a  quarry  nonhcast  6f  Saratoga, 
for  ihr  purpose  of  g^'ttin^  out  stone  for  road 
bitttding.  A  complete  crustUng  plant  will 
be  installed, 

The  Hillibotnagli  Pressed  Brick  and  Stone 
Quarry  OttupAny,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
iccoTporatcd  under  ihc  l.iu-  ttf  Delaware 
with  a  capital  M* 

The    Marion    >  »y    is    being 

formed  at  Marion,  lnd„  tor  th'  I.  lo|>» 
metit  of  Mone  quarries  on  the  t;irtn  ^t  Dr, 
L.  Williams,  }u^t  riorth  of  that  city.  It  i4 
prop<^'!icd  to  put  in  a  stone  crusher  and  sup- 
ply bnth  crushed  and  building  stone,  Capi 
tnl,  $nimi  Directors.  William  H.  Charle*, 
Charles  W.  Barley  and  Luther  F.  Frank- 
lioner, 

The  Lake  Shurc  Stone  Company,  of  Mil- 
waukee, has  leaiicd  the  exteni^ive  quarries  of 
the  Lanmm  Stotie  Company  at  Lannon,  Wis. 
The  general  management  will  be  in  th?* 
hand*  of  Frank  N.  Merrill,  while  A*  J 
Blair,  former  manager  of  the  Lannon  Com- 
pany,  will  be  assistant  general  manager. 
Several  lar^e  o.nir.icTQ  hive  been  secured 
by  the  r  >.  including  con 

tracts  \M  -jd  Company  and 

the  Minerva   Furnace  Company,  to  supply 
stone  for  Huxing  purposes. 

George  C  Bcildt,  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
is  budding  a  magni^ccnt  house  on  Heart 
Island,  in  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Alexan- 
dria  Bay.  In  order  to  gel  the  stone  for 
this  structure  the  contractors,  Pcnnock 
Brr>« ,  of  Philadelphia,  opened  extensive 
quarries  on  Oak  lslan<l  last  simiracr.  These 
are  bring  vigorously  worked  at  present,  and 
se\'eral  gangs  of  granite  cutters  are  given 
employment. 

The  Erie  County,  N.  Y..  penitentiary  has 
started  a  number  of  convicts  at  work  in  a 
^turry  getting  out  stnne  for  road  improve- 
ment«,  which  will  be  done  under  contract 
with  I  he  county 

Tlir  recently  organized  firm  of  Hurst  & 
Cole,  which  has  a  stone  yard  at  Johnstown, 
K,  Y.,  has  opened  a  quarry  near  Sdienec- 
tady. 

En«»ch  Mead,  of  Pueblo.  Cal.,  has  discov- 
ered A  deposit  of  attractive  white  rock  suit 
able  for  building  purposes  in  the  extreme 
wistern  edge  of  Pueblo  County,  seven  mile-j 
northeast  of  Beaver  Creek  station.  He  and 
hi*  friend »  have  taken  up  800  acres  of 
bnd  and  expect  lo  develop  quarries.  A»- 
*oriated  with  him  are  C.  B.  Saxton,  Judge 
Wells  and  Mr.  Friedman. 

Thomai  Chadwick.  a  well-known  quarry  ^ 
man  of  western  New  York   and  a  member 


of  the  quarrying  firm  of  Chadwick  Broa.»  of 
Albion,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  57  years. 

Thomas  Hayes  has  sold  his  quarry  at 
Sawkill  to  Terrencc  McDonald. 

There  ha*  been  incorporated  at  Plain- 
ville,  Conn.,  the  Connecticut  Trap  Rock 
Ompany,  with  a  capual  stock  of  $175,000. 
This  is  a  consolidation  of  the  leading 
crushed  stone  companies  in  the  State 
The  companies  included  are  J.  S.  Lane  flk 
Son.  of  Merideu;  I).  B  Pierce  St  Co,  of 
Middlefield:  Rocky  Hill  Stone  Company  of 
Rocky  Hill  and  the  C<:»ok  Stone  Sc  Ice 
Company  of  Platnvillc,     T  elect* 

ed    art   D.    B,     Pierce,    Mi-  presi- 

dent; Ining  S.  Tinker,  i'lamhcJd,  secrc- 
tary;  Arthur  S.  Lane,  Merideu,  treasurer. 
and  James  H.  Cook.  Rocky  Hill,  general 
manager.  The  headquarters  of  the  com- 
bine  has  expanded  in  New  Haven.  John 
S.  Lane  Ik  Son  arc  the  most  successful 
ctuarrymen  in  the  State  Their  busi- 
ness has  expanded  from  the  Meridcn  and 
WVstiield  quarries  lo  t*xten!>ivc  holdings  t« 
other  Stale'*-  The  Pierce  quarries  at  Mid* 
dlefidd  recently  installed  an  entire  new 
plant  at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000,  The 
RtKky  Hill  Stone  Company  was  organii^ed 
by  James  Cook,  of  Plamville.  two  years  ago 
with  a  capital  of  $^0,000.  It  controls  43 
acres  of  quarry  land,  and  probably  has  the 
best  possibilities  of  any  company  in  lh« 
combine,  It  is  expected  that  a  dock  will 
be  built  here  '  and  the  stone  shipped  in 
boats  owned  by  the  company.  The  Cook 
Stone  and  Ice  Company  owns  70  acre*  of 
land  and  was  organised  eight  years  ago 
by  James  Cook,  now  of  the  Rocky  Hill 
quarries.  The  company  has  recently  been 
operated  by  John  Cook,  Judge  Ncale  and 
Irymg  Tinker,  of  Plain  ville  The  merger 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  advance  in 
I  he  price  of  crushed  stone,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  the  industry  has  not  been  on  a  paying 
basis.  A  few  years  ago  the  price  of  the 
stone  was  $170  a  ton.  but  recently  it  could 
not  be  sold  for  more  than  dO  cents  t  toq. 

Benjamin  Paschal  and  Mr.  Ford,  of 
Boston,  stone  contractors,  have  opened  t 
granite  quarry  on  Crotch  Island  at  Sto» 
nington.  Me. 

The  finn  of  Bothwell  &  Une,  211  Broad- 
way. New  York,  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
amined the  old  Plymouth  quarry  and  the 
Raniesnake  Hill  quarry  at  Thomaston, 
Conn^  with  a  view  to  purcJtasing  thetiL 
From  the  Plymouth  quarry  has  been  taken 
some  of  the  best  building  stone  and  niooti- 
ments  used  in  Connecticut  It  is  a  higli 
grade  building  and  ornamental  granite. 
The  Rattlestiake  Htll  quarry  was  formerly 
contmllcd  by  Charles  R.  Baldwin,  who 
was  Mayor  of  Waterlmry. 
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There  has  been  found  at  Platte  Mound, 
four  miles  west  of  Platteville,  Wis.,  a  pe- 
culiar stone  which  is  declared  by  Prof. 
Buckley,  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  tu 
be  a  good  grade  of  onyx.  An  analysis 
shows  that  it  has  a  striking  similarity  to 
the  best  grades  of  Mexican  travertine. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Granite  Company  has 
opened  a  quarry  near  Maria  Furnace,  Pa. 
The  stone  is  being  used  for  bridge  work  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

What  is  said  to  be  a  fine  deposit  of  mar- 
ble has  been  discovered  near  Curtis,  W^oods 
county,  Okla.,  and  a  quarry  will  be  opened 
at  once. 

The  building  of  the  New  Brunswick  Red 
Granite  Co.  of  Maine,  at  Calais,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  recently. 

John  Crowley,  of  Dedham,  a  contractor, 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  granite  land  at 
Taunton,  Mass.,  and  will  open  a  quarry.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 

A  sensation  was  caused  among  the  Mas- 
sachusetts paving  block  dealers  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  Mayor  of  Fitchburg  that  he  had 
been  offered  granite  paving  blocks  for  $35 
per  1.000.  a  drop  of  $23. 

George  Mann,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
opened  a  quarry  of  white  and  blue  marble 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Alford,  Mass. 

William  B.  Cass,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
brought  suit  against  Homer  C.  Allyn,  et  al.. 
owners  of  the  Allyndale  marble  quarries  at 
North  Canaan,  in  which  he  claims  dam- 
ages of  $5,000  and  has  secured  an  injunc- 
tion. Mr.  Cass  claims  that  he  had  a  15- 
year  lease  of  the  (|uarries  when  the  defen- 
dant took  possession  of  them. 

Messrs.  Boyce.  Smith  &  Runals.  who  arc 
operating  the  Sunapce  granite  quarries,  are 
working  them  to  their  fullest  capacity,  hav- 
ing orders  enough  on  hand  to  carry  them 
nearly  through  the  summer. 

Kripps'  marble  yard,  which  has  been  in 
existence  at  Sixth  and  Federal  streets,  Cam- 
den. N.  J.,  since  1SI7.  has  jfonc  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Smith  &  Clark  have  opened  a  granite 
quarry  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  nt 
Church  Hill,  near  Augusta.  Me. 

The  Portland  Granite  Co.,  of  Racine. 
Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $"25/>0(>.  The  incorporators  are : 
Leo  A.  Peil.  John  O'Laughlin  and  David  H 
FIctt. 


A  quarry  is  being  opened  at  what  is 
known  as  Hodgkins  &  Campbell's  ledge  at 
Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  Over  two  acres  of 
fine  granite  have  been  found  and  two  crewf. 
are  at  work  getting  out  the  stone. 

The  Green  Mountain  Onyx  and  Marble 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The 
trustees  are  J.  L.  Wilson,  W.  W.  Tilling- 
hani  and  W.  H.  Christian. 

William  Ingram,  a  well  known  granite 
manufacturer  and  quarryman  of  Milford. 
N.  H.,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

Benj.  Bowen,  of  Vermont,  will  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  developing  the  Jef- 
ferson marble  properties,  12  miles  north  of 
Col vi lie,  W^ash. 

The  White  Crystal  Marble  Co..  of  Gouv- 
erneur,  N.  Y.,  which  was  formed  recently 
to  operate  the  Morrison  &  Whitney  quarries 
near  that  place,  is  hard  at  w.ork  on  a  large 
contract  for  a  palatial  residence  at  Middle- 
town.  The  company  has  over  40  men  and 
eight  or  ten  teams  at  work. 

John  A.  and  Alexander  Davidson,  mar- 
ble contractors  of  Chicago,  have  filed  a  joint 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  Their  liabilities  arc 
$1,341,838,  while  their  assets  arc  merely 
nominal  and  are  placed  at  $750.  The  pe- 
titioners are  president  and  vice-president, 
respectively,  of  the  Davidson  Bros.*  Marble 
Co.,  but  their  interests  in  the  concern  are 
so  small  that  it  is  said  their  confession  of 
insolvency  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
standing  of  the  corporation. 

J  H.  Gallagher,  of  Union,  N.  H.,  will  en 
gage  in  the  marble  and  granite  business  at 
South  Waterboro. 

William  G.  Cook  and  W.  D.  Kenneth  of 
Boston,  have  formed  a  co-partnership  under 
the  firm  name  of  the  Westerly  Granite  Co.. 
with  oflFices  at  390  Boylston  street.  Wester- 
ly They  will  conduct  a  general  monumen- 
tal business.  Mr.  Kenneth  was  formcrh 
connected  with  the  Smith  Granite  Co. 

A.  R.  Speer.  of  the  Forest  Lumber  Co..  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  is  the  owner  of  a  rccentl\ 
disc<nered  marble  deposit  in  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speer  says  that  the  marble  is  a  little  dark- 

For  sawing  marble  and  granite,  put  in 
Frenier's  Sand  Feed.  It  saves  labor  and 
does  more  and  better  sawing.  Satisfactioo 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
—Adv. 
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cr  fhjiii  that  n^tt\  fur  itmiuimcntJiJ  *fock, 
but  thiit  it  \nkc%  a  hi^h  \KtUsh  ami  will  ht 
adrtiirnhly  .Miitctt  for  htiihjrrig  purposes.  It 
can  Ik?  floated  riown  the  Tomhigbcc  Rivrr 
tlirtv'^ly  from  the  quarry, 

The  Klim  Gmititt  Co,,  of  Albany,  ha*  a 
eonimct  far  250,<)0«i  paving  hk<k!^  fur  that 
city  and  ha*  pvit  on  a  mtmbcr  of  cxtr;, 
blockmakcr*  at  their  c|iiarry  at  Chc»itff 

E.  F.  Kendall  ban  taken  out  some  ftnt 
%pecimrn*  of  black  granite  from  an  immense 
ledge  two  mile«i  from  Orford.  N    H, 

Owing  to  labor  trouble*  at  Stoniagton. 
Me.,  a  number  of  nua'^nc^  are  largely  cm 
plov Jng  li-»lian«*  and  Finns. 

The  Qnmcy  Granite  Quame*  Co,  has  re- 
cently installed  a  large  compressed  air  plaiti 
at  the  Churchill  A  Hilchcock  *tuarry. 

The  Granite  Railway  Company,  of 
Quincy,  t^  in«»tatling  a  fifty-ton  derrick  with 
a  ninety- foot  mast. 

Angelo  Malnati  Hm^  purchased  a  qtiarry 
at  West  Quincy  which  produces  a  fine 
dark  stock. 

The  Berkshire  Marble  and  Constructioo 
Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion which  IS  being  formed  by  New  York. 
Westficld  and  East  Longmeadow  men  to 
develop  a  quarry  of  white  building  marble 
Mi  Zylonite.  They  have  secured  control 
of  a  tract  of  land  at  tbat  place  belonging 
to  Charles  A,  Howbnd,  Tlie  marble  is 
more  than  f*!>  per  cent,  carbonate  ot  lime. 

H,  M  Gip*on*  receiver  for  llie  marble 
firm  of  Williams  &  Field,  at  Brandon,  Vl,, 
liAS  ?iold  the  property  of  the  firm  at  ptibbc 
auction  for  $H,S*iii  The  High  street  quarry 
wa*  bought  by  H,  D.  Bacon  for  $7;iiNf, 
The  quarry  has  been  tied  up  by  luigatton 
ff>r  ten  year**  i^U. 

Vht  Standard  Granite  Company,  operat- 
Ing  the  Hull  <juarry  at  Mt.  Desert,  Me , 
recently  had  attachment«  placed  on  iti 
property  by  variou^^  firms  The  company 
rtported  to  its  creditors  that  itii  liabilities 
were  |fW,(XMt  The  assctn  consist  largely 
of  clatmi  agamst  western  person ji  for  gran- 
ite sold  under  contract,  but  in  some  of 
thei^e  the  >mount  involved  Is  in  dispute. 

Joseph  B.  Reinhaltcr,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Gale 
farm  at  North  Barre,  Vt.,  for  a  granite 
manufactnritfg  plant 

The  fireat  Western  Marble  Works,  of 
Cincinnati.  O..  has  made  an  assignment  to 
Whittington  Underwood-  The  as»ei^  are 
|3&.00();  IJibililien.  $3l)«<N»n;  csusc,  prexsuve 
of  creditors. 

The  Higgiuii-jung-Kleinau  Company,  of 
Bloomingtnn,  111,,  has  been  mcorporated  l*> 
dr«l  in  and  tnanufacture  stone,  granite  and 


marl>lc     Capiu),  $i\tH»0,     Inoirporalnrs,  F 
B.   Biggins.  J.  P.  Jung  and  C.  A,  KlemaiL 

Ernest  &  WiUon,  who  have  quarries  of 
yellow  marble  at  Valley,  Wash,,  annotmce 
thai  they  Will  erect  several  plant»  in  dif- 
ferent parts  oi  the  countr>  tor  the  manu* 
facture  of  tarrajs/o  tiling  from  their  marble 

Prul.  W.  D,  Crawford  ha*  a  deposit  of 
dark  red.  light  red,  and  blue- gray  marble 
at  Braswell  switch,  near  Berryville,  Car- 
roll County »  Ark.  It  is  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  railroad,  and  could  readily  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  Nonh  Carolina  Pink  Granite  Com- 
pany  is  getting  out  a  large  amount  s)f 
stone,  having  contracts  for  several  large 
vault  ><  for  Pittsburg,  a  Ik*  for  important 
bri  ige-work  for  the  Danville  and  Western 
Virginia  Railroad.  The  company  also  has 
a  coniracl  from  Rcnier's  Son*,  of  Pitts- 
burg, for  blocks  for  several  large  monu- 
ments, which  are  to  be  cut  by  Sculptor 
Barnicoat,  of  Quincy.  The  company  i*, 
building  a  railroad  line  to  its  plant  bl 
Granite  Quarry  Station^  N,  C,  On  its 
grantte  land  the  company  has  discovered  a 
Urge  deposit,  covering  about  150  acres, 
of  excellent  clay  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fireproof  bricks,  porcelain  and 
tile.  Tile  company  will  sell  part  of  this 
Jind  work  the  remainder  itself. 


No  Stone  Combine  in  Colorado. 

The   I:  Public  Works  of  Denver. 

CoL«   i'  r   a   great   deal  of  paring 

in  that  <  i«  v  Wiis  summer  An  announce- 
ment wu!^  made  m  a  local  paper  that  the 
quarry  men  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
this  condition  of  affairs  by  holding  back 
shipments  and  by  raising  the  price  of  stone 
ffoin  a  ba%t<»  of  72 V^  cents  a  runnmg  foot 
for  five  foot,  two  and  a  half  inch  flags,  to 
80  cents  a  running  fool  Thereupon  Ic 
was  announced  that  the  Board  would  make 
no  contracts  until  the  price  of  stone  re- 
turned to  the  nonnal.  The  quarrymen  of 
Lyons,  Col,,  are  much  exercised  over  the 
«itaiement,  which  they  declare  is  unfair  and 
untnie.  No  ctj^mbi nation  of  any  j^ort  ex- 
ists among  the  Lyon^  quArr>'tnen  and  they 
are  iliipping  stone  for  sidewalks  and  build* 
ing  a«  fast  as  their  working  forces  can 
grt  it  out.  The  article  m  the  Denver 
piper  also  states  that  the  Lyons  quarries 
agree  to  supply  iO  car**  (►er  diem  h  foot 
f)tgst<mes  Ttiere  ts  not  enough  stone 
opened  up  to  supply  tJO  cars  a  day.  al- 
though the  quarrie^  are  working  with  all 
of  the  force  obtainable,  and  are  shipping 
as  fmst  as  it  1%  quarried,  I^bor  is  very 
»ctrc«»  and  the  quarnes  are  now  paying 
from  %iM  to  fS  per  day. 


k 


Limedtonc  and  Sanddtone 


The  Bennett  &  Van  Cleft  stone  property, 
known  as  the  Drake  quarry,  near  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  consisting  of  about  ten  acres  of 
land  and  quarrying  machinery,  has  been 
sold  to  D.  D.  Cushnian.  Although  the 
quarry  contains  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
high  grade  bluestone,  it  has  not  been 
worked  for  several  years. 

S.  B.  Seybold  and  James  S.  Murray,  of 
New  Kensington,  Pa.,  have  purchased  sev- 
eral stone  quarries  at  Saxonburg  and  will 
begin  operating  on  a  large  scale.  One 
hundred  men  will  be  employed  from  the 
start,  and  the  number  will  be  increased 
gradually. 

The  office  furniture  of  the  Kingston  Lime 
Stone  Quarries  &  Contracting  Company  at 
30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  was  sold  by  the 
Sheriff  under  an  execution  in  favor  of  the 
Nitro  Powder  Companv.  The  sale  realized 
$148. 

The  Pope  Cement  &  Brick  Company  of 
Pittsburg  has  purchased  from  A.  G.  Morris 
the  bluestone  quarries  at  Dunbar.  Pa.  The 
new  owners  will  improve  the  workings  to 
make  the  output  of  the  quarries  600  tons 
daily. 

J.  B.  Herring,  for  several  years  past  man- 
ager of  the  Bedford  Quarries  Company's 
plant  at  Bedford,  has  resigned  his  position 
in  order  to  engage  in  business  for  himself. 

Messrs.  Gillen  &  Gillen.  proprietors  of 
the  stone  quarry  at  Duck  Creek,  near  Green 
Bay.  Wis.,  are  largely  increasing  their 
equipment.  When  the  new  improvements, 
which  will  cost  about  $25,000.  are  installed 
the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  nearly 
five  times  as  great  as  formerly.  The  North- 
western Railroad  has  a  contract  with  this 
firm  to  take  fifteen  cars  of  crushed  stone 
a  day  until  September   1. 

W.  J.  Patterson,  of  the  firm  of  Patterson 
Brothers,  stone  contractors  of  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
has  been  examining  beds  of  sandstone  in 
Mitchell  County,  Ga.  Mr.  Patterson  was 
of  the  opinion  that  owing  to  the  small  size 
of  the  deposit  and  the  lack  of  railroad  fa- 
cilities it  would  not  pay  to  open  quarries 
at  this  time,  although  the  stone  is  of  good 
quality. 

H.  Larscn,  of  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  who 
has  operated  a  sandstone  quarry  at  that 
place  for  some  time,  has  recently  had 
grindstones   made    from   his   stone.     Those 


competent  to  judge  declare  that  they  are 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  Mr.  Larsen 
intends  to  install  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  grindstones. 

R.  E.  Spence,  of  Oxford,  has  leased  a 
bluestone  quarry  two  miles  west  of  Union, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  he  is  operating. 

Owing  to  the  furnace  strike  in  the  Ma- 
honing and  Shenango  valleys,  200  Italians 
employed  in  the .  Union  quarries  at  Hills- 
ville  were  laid  off.  The  Union  quarries 
supply  limestone  to  the  independent  fu'- 
naces  in  this  region. 

The  Sand  Rock  Company  of  Fond  da 
Lac,  Wis.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000, 

The  National  Stone  Company  is  the  name 
of  a  new  company  being  formed  by  Charles 
H.  Johnson.  William  L.  Johnson,  Thomas 
H.  Hartmaii  and  others  of  Newcastle,  Pa. 
The  company  expects  to  quarry  limestone. 

The  condemnation  case  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  against  the 
Chuckanut  stone  quarry  at  Whatcom, 
Wash.,  has  been  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  Whatcom  county  jury  allo\ved 
the  owners  of  the  quarry  $80,000  damages. 
The  Great  Northern  asked  for  a  new  trial, 
which  was  denied,  and  it  then  filed  an 
api)eal.  The  quarry  has  been  handicapped 
by  these  proceedings  and  has  been  unable 
to  turn  out  enough  stone  to  supply  the 
local  demand  alone. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  built  a: 
switch  at  Ashcom  Station  leading  to  J.  E. 
Thropp's  new  quarry  on  the  east  side  o£ 
Cove  Creek. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  ha? 
leased  Charles  H.  Miksch's  Hmestonc 
quarrj'  at  Nazareth.  Pa.,  and  VfiW  take  im- 
mediate possession.  About  forty  men  will 
be  put  at  work,  and  it  is  expected  to  turn 
out  fifteen  carloads  of  stone  daily. 

The  Beaver  Valley  Sandstone  Company 
of  Newcastle  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  direct- 
ors are  Charles  G.  McKee  of  Pittsburg. 
Peter  Robertson  of  Wampum  and  Edward 
G.  Wolfram  of  Pittsburg. 

Charles  Becker  of  Baltimore  has   leascvl 


The  largest  limestone  and  sandstone  saw- 
ing firms  are  using  Frenier's  Sand  Feed  for 
feeding  the  sand  or  shot  to  their  gangs. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. — Adv. 
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an<l    will    develop    dtiloiinie  and    hincHiutir 
quarries  zi  Millville,   W,    V'ji, 

Two  yeari.  ago  the  Oiitaa  StiMlr  ' 
sought  an  in;unciion  a^tn^f  the  1 
&  Nii*.hvtlle  Railrrtjid  Company  and  the  LlcJ- 
ford- Bow Itn if  (jrceti  Stone  Co.  to  prevent 
them  from  refusing  U  the  right  to  ii*e  the 
Qtiarry  railroad  which  run*  from  Memphi'i 
Junction  to  the  White  Stone  quarry.  The 
courts  hAvt  jU'it  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Oman  Company^  and  the  railroad  15  en- 
joined to  carry  «»iich  ^upphe^  a*>  may  be 
ncccikAarr  for  the  former, 

H,  P  Scheel.  »»f  ihe  Washington  Monti- 
niental  9t  Ctit  Stone  Company,  Spokane, 
Waf^h..  has  located  a  i^indMone  claim  at 
Es^rx.  Mont.,  directly  cm  ihc  line  of  the 
Great  Xorthem  Railrofld.  Although  W^ash* 
tiigt4*n  hm  plenty  of  innrble  t(  is  Incking 
m  sandstone  suitable  for  budding  purpose-, 
and  M>  it  will  draw  from  Mimtana. 

ll  is  reported  that  parlies  irom  Seneca 
Kails  and  Geneva^  N,  \\,  have  purchased 
a  considerable  acreage  at  Dreiiden.  N.  Y„ 
and  have  contracted  for  upwards  of  300 
acres  more.  Year>»  ago  a  qtiarry  was  op- 
erated there  in  a  small  way,  but  all  of 
ttie  land  is  tinderlaid  with  a  tine  grade  of 
hmestone.   which  will  now  be  developed. 

J  S.  Rapp  will  open  stone  quarries  4t 
Vm*m  Milh,  Ohio,  making  a  specialty  of 
fmindaiion  fclonc. 

The  West  Virginia  Plale  Gla^f  Company 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$l.i»«W*'<*  by  Pittsburg  and  Morgantown 
mra  A  large  glass  factory  wtTI  hr  erect- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Mort  W. 
Va.,  and  the  company  will  ud  (lary 
corpf»rations,  operate  iiroeslonc  quarries  and 
gbs^  ^and  vein^  that  are  near  the  factory 
site. 

Rcitf  9i  Company,  fandstonc  producers 
of  Portsmouth,  O.,  have  mcorporated  under 
the  name  of  The  Reitz  Stone  Company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1(MMK)0. 

Capt.  Newton  Mathers  and  W.  W.  Wicks 
are  organizing  a  new  stone  company  to 
operate  a  quarry  on  the  fann  of  Capt. 
Mathers,  ju%t  east  of  the  William  Johnson 
quarry  at  Bloommgton.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  new  organisation  i*  $100,000.  The 
Mathers  fann  consiMs  of  t?*)  acres  of  ex- 
cellrnt  stone  land 

A  H.  Ingham,  of  Santa  R<Vsa,  CaL  has 
leaded  a  ledge  of  lime  pjck  sotithcavi  of 
Clover  da  !r  in  Srnrnna  County  ♦  and  will 
begin  the  «rc  of  Htne. 

The    van  ling    st.^ne    nimrric4    at 

Batavia^  HL,  have  i 
the  name  of  the  IJ. 

with  a  capital  stock  oi  ^i(K»,»H*u.  The  lol 
lowmg  arc  the  directors  of  the  new  con 
U    Mijor  H.  K.  WolcoW,  H,  T,  Hun- 


ter and  L  J.  Griffith,  of  Batavia;  L,  A 
Busby,  of  Chicago,  and  Hugh  A.  Homes. 
i%i  Detroit,   Mich, 

William  H,  Anmght  is  quarrying  titnc- 
stone  for  flux  for  the  Boston  and  Montana 
«nclter  at  Albright'^  Station  near  Great 
Falls,  Mont.  For  some  lime  past  the 
output  of  the  guarric!!  has  been  as  much 
a«  MH)  tons  a  day. 

At  the  limestone  quarnes  at  CaUfon, 
N",  J.,  a  blast  recently  loosened  5,000  Ions 
of  rock.     It  will  t^ke  150  cars  to  remove  it. 


Newark's  New  City  Hall. 

For  many  years  the  city  of  Newark.  N. 
J.,  has  contented  itself  with  a  city  hall 
that  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
bustnc«>«  needs  of  such  a  great  industrial 
center.  The  old  city  hall  was  built  many 
years  ago  of  the  native  brown^tonc.  which 
has  weathered  well.  The  building  follows 
the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture  and  is 
stdl  a  rather  Mriking  ?»tructurc  in  appear* 
ancc,  although  it  has  been  nuich  marred 
by  the  various  devices  that  have  been  re- 
sorted to  to  give  increased  accommotU- 
tion  to  the  growing  city  departments.  A 
very  handsome  new  structure  is  now  to 
be  erected  after  plans  by  John  H,  and  WiJ- 
son  C,  Ely,  and  the  contract  for  this  has 
just  been  awarded.  Three  bids  were  sub* 
mitted.  One  was  by  John  Pierce,  of  New 
York,  and  two  by  Edward  M.  W*aldron, 
of  Newark,  one  of  $1.10.>,74<>  for  a  granite 
building,  and  the  other  of  Sl.l&l^JO  for  a 
marble  structure,  The  last  was  the  only  bid 
submittrd  for  marble,  and  Mr.  Waldron*s 
tigtires  for  a  granite  structure,  which  were 
lower  than  those  of  Mr.  Pierce,  were  the 
<ines  that  were  finally  accepted  Before 
the  fmal  award  was  made  a  few  rhnnge* 
were    decided  upon    in    the  ms. 

The  rcnr  deviation  will  be  of  ;  '  ick 

instead  of  granite  and  marble  watn9<oting 
will  be  used  for  the  corridors  on  the  sec- 
ond lloor,  When  allowances  were  tqade  for 
these  changes,  the  final  contract  price  wa* 
$l,oe8.1i>2. 

The  stone  to  be  u*ed  i«  that  frotn  the 
quarries   of  the   VWbb   '^  to!   Con- 

struction Company,  of  !  1  ,  N,  H. 

The  decision  a^i  to  0  vji*.  not  made 

until  the  City  Hall  <  1  m  had  satif- 

6ed  itself  as  to  the'  quaiity  of  the  stone 
and  the  ability  of  the  quarry  cotppany  to 
ftipfily  the  material  without  delay.  A  com* 
ratttee,  consisting  of  Archiirct  John  IL 
Ely  and  Tliomas  B.  Clark,  advisiory  afchi- 
tect  uf  the  commission,  visited  the  quar- 
ries in  New  Hampshire  and  made  a  thor- 
ough irispeclion.  U|*on  their  report  the 
contract  wmt  awarded* 


Stone  Cradc  jVotes 


The  Bay  Port  Stone  Company  has  been 
organized  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $25,000.  The  officers  are:  W. 
H.  Wallace,  Bay  Port,  chairman;  T.  A. 
Harvey,  secretary,  and  George  B.  Morley, 
treasurer,  both  of  Saginaw.  The  company 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Bay  Port 
Quarry  Company,  in  which  the  same  gen- 
tlemen are  interested. 

The  Metile  Construction  Company,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  formed  by  John 
J.  Cummins  and  Edward  K.  Butler,  of 
Syracuse  and  two  New  York  capitalists. 
The  company  will  have  a  factory  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  a  substitute  for  marble  and 
tile  known  as  "metile"  will  be  manufac- 
tured. This  substance  was  discovered  by 
a  German  chemist  and  is  now  being  made 
in  Germany. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  is  considering  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rock  crushing  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day.  Last  year 
the  city  paid  75  cents  a  ton  for  crushed 
stone,  but  the  lowest  bid  this  year  was  90 
cents. 

John  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  best  known 
stone  contractors  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
is  dead,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
Mr.  Ogilvie  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  came 
to  America  and  settled  in  Allegheny  in 
1887. 

The  Valley  City  Stone  and  Crushing 
Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000. 

The  Northampton,  Mass.,  City  Council 
is  establishing  a  crushing  plant. 

The  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company  has 
established  a  large  crushed  stone  and 
screened  gravel  plant  at  the  Wheeler 
quarry,  near  Janesville,  Wis.  The  plant  is 
equipped  with  two  120-horse-power  boilers, 
a  50-horse-power  hoisting  engine,  two 
rock  crushers,  revolving  screens,  etc.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  of  twenty-five  car- 
loads of  gravel  and  crushed  stone  a  day. 
John  Buster  is  superintendent. 

The  American  Crushed  Stone  Company, 
of  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are: 
James  A.  Kelly,  S.  M.  Allen  and  C.  L. 
Billings. 

The  Beaver  Dam  Marble  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  has  a  contract  for  400  carloads 


of  crushed  stone  for  the  bridge  banking 
at  Orangeville  on  the  Baltimore  and  Spar- 
rows Point  Railroad. 

Smith  &  Post,  of  West  Catskill,  N.  Y.. 
have  started  their  crushing  plant  with  a 
large  contract  for  the  village  of  Catskill. 

The  Oklahoma  Stone  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Alva,  Shaw- 
nee and  Lawton,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  in- 
corporators are:  Wm.  Ash,  H.  K.  Bick- 
ford,  of  Alva;  J.  M.  McCormick,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  and  C.  A.  Ranson.  of  Perry. 

The  Lancaster,  O.,  White  Sand  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $12,000.  The  officers  are:  George 
Merritt,  president;  Charles  Wandless,  vice- 
president;  C.  P.  Cole,  treasurer,  and  Ed. 
H.  Hall,  secretary. 

J.  M.  Boutwell,  of  Barre,  is  installing  in 
the  quarry  of  the  Langdon  Granite  Com- 
pany, a  derrick  with  a  guaranteed  lifting 
capacity  of  75  tons.  The  mast  is  100  feet 
long  and  30  inches  square  at  the  butt,  and 
the  boom  will  be  75  feet  long  and  22 
inches  square  at  the  butt.  • 

Edson  Brothers,  of  Phelps  and  Water- 
loo. N.  Y.,  have  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Waterloo  Crushed  Stone 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,«K>0. 
The  directors  are  H.  W.  Edson  and  W.  N. 
Edson,  of  Phelps,  and  J.  A.  Metcalf.  of 
Buffalo. 

The  Powell  Brick  and  Stone  Company, 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $300,000  capital  stock.  The  directors 
are:  C.  G.  Powell,  Samuel  H.  Williams, 
Charles  E.  Fischer,  R.  B.  Mott  and  A.  P. 
Holland. 

The  Newkirk  Stone  and  Construction 
Company,  of  Newkirk,  Okla.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
The  incorporators  are  J.  M.  Haynes,  W. 
D.  Lewis,  J.  C.  Armstrong  and  William 
M.  Jenkins. 

The  Haselton  Stone  and  Coal  Company, 
of  Youngstown.  O.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

The  Clydesville  Stone  Company  has  he- 
gun  an  action  at  Newcastle,  Pa.,  to  re- 
cover $1,000  damages  for  trespass  from 
Joseph  D.  Rhodes.  The  plaintiff  alleges 
that  the  defendant  cut  a  guy  rope  to  a 
derrick  and  thereby  endangered  the  lives 
of  its  employes. 
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FOR     SALE. 


THE     FAMOUS 

PRENTICE   BROWNSTONE    QUARRIES. 

The  qtmiTies  Are  located  at  Houghton^  Basrfield  County,  WiacoQsm»  oo  Lake  Superior.  Tliit 
permits  of  shipment  by  water  direct  from  the  quarries^  as  the  docking  facilities  are  ampltL 
Switches  from  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Om^ha  Railroad  mn  into  the  qumrrieti  w^ 
that  stone  can  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rail  as  welL  The  property  consistt  ol 
ISft  acres  of  land  at  Houghton,  989  acres  on  Hemlock  Island*  and  171  acres  on  Presqne  lalt. 
Than  if  an  unlimited  supply  of  stone,  sufficient  to  supply  any  demand  for  years.  The  Hough- 
too  brownatone  is  known  throughout  the  entiie  West^  and  the  product  of  the  Prentice  Quaxiiea 
has  been  held  in  high  favor  for  years.  It  is  a  free  working  sandstone,  of  warm  and  attractita 
color,  and  with  ezceltrnt  weathering  qualities.  It  has  been  widely  used  for  high-class  huildiufy, 
and  has  been  accepted  for  Government  work.  Aside  from  the  demand  for  dimension  stone,  which 
can  be  had  in  any  site,  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  random  stone,  so  that  alt  of  the  product  of 
the  quarries  can  be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  quarry  land,  the  property  consists  of  a  aaw-mill  with  four  gangs,  engine 
with  two  boilers,  two  turning  lathes,  and  a  planer,  all  in  good  condition.  The  quarry  equipm^t 
consists  of  seven  channelers,  nine  derricks  with  steam  hoists,  two  hand  derricks,  steam  dttU, 
pumps,  etc.,  and  complete  track  system. 

There  are  also  buildings,  consisting  of  boarding  house,  cottages,  stofet  etc 

For  further  particulars  address 

WILLIAM  H.  MAGIimiS. 
Executor  of  the  Will  of  Elisabeth  B,  Voorhttit 
Sfi3  Broadway,  New  York. 


TROY  WHITE  GRANITE  CO. 

STONE  CONTRACTORS. 


Polished  Columns»<^Wainscoting. 
RED, 

GREEN  and 

GRAY  GRANITE. 


Address:  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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The  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Cut  Stone  Com- 
pany has  been  incorpoirated  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $12,000.  Gustav  Groetzinger 
is  president. 

The  British  Columbia  Mica  Company, 
Ltd.,  will  be  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000,  to  carry  on  mica  min- 
ing in  British  Columbia.  The  people  in- 
terested ^re  Messrs.  S.  Winters,  William 
Christa,  James  D.  McCooke,  Andrew  N. 
Jones,  of  Moncton  and  Gurney  R.  Jones, 
of  Lewisville. 

Charles  H.  Allen  is  opening  a  quarry  at 
Windham,  Me.,  to  get  out  stone  for  the 
abutments  to  a  bridge  to  be  built  at  Little, 
by  the  Portland  Railroad  Company. 

Kestner  Brothers  have  begun  crushing 
stone  on  a  city  contract  at  Reading,  Pa. 
They  are  operating  their  plant  thirteen 
hours  a  day. 

The  American  Granite  Working  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  The  com- 
pany proposes  to  work  granite  by  a 'new 
patent  process  that  will  enable  the  hard 
stone  to  be  dressed  and  cut  as  rapidly  and 
economically  as  the  softer  stones  now  are. 
It  is  proposed  to  form  subsidiary  com- 
panies  to .  operate   in  other  cities. 

The  Standish  Stone  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The  officers 
are:  President,  George  W.  Standish; 
treasurer.  W.  T.  Hincks;  secretary,  C.  H. 
Trowbridge,  of  Milford.  The  company 
will  crush  stone,  make  roads  and  do  all 
kinds  of  contracting  of  this  sort. 

The  Monarch  Stone  Company,  of  Clear 
Creek,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The  directors 
are:  W.  T.  Breeden,  J.  H.  Louden,  A.  G. 
Allen.  S.  E.  Carmichacl,  L.  F.  Dimmitt, 
G.  W.   Mefford  and  Theodore  J.  Louden. 

The  City  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  has  pur- 
chased a  new  rock  crusher  of  the  port- 
able variety.  It  will  be  operated  by  elec- 
tricity. 

The  firm  of  Ellin,  Kitson  &  Company, 
whose  stone  yard  is  now  at  the  foot  of 
West  Twenty-fifth  street.  New  York,  has 
purchased  a  tract  on  the  river  front  in 
Ravenswood,  Long  Island  City.  The  pur- 
chase is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  Ver- 
non avenue.  Pierce,  avenue,  and  the  East 
River,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  works 
of  the  John  Good  Cordage  Company. 

The  Momencc  Daily  Progress  prints  a 
portrait  and  sketch  of  Mr  George  E. 
Beale.  general  superintendent  of  the 
Brownell  Improvement  Company,  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Beale  is  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age.  was  born  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  railroad  business  both 


in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  When  the 
Momence  Stone  Company  came  into  exist- 
ence Mr.  Beale  was  appointed  general 
sales  agent  and  superintendent,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  the  property  of  the 
company  was  leased  to  the  Brownell  Im- 
provement Company,  when  he  was  retained 
as  the  superintendent  by  the  latter  organ- 
ization. The  company  is  a  progressive 
one  and  operates  extensive  quarries  al 
Momence,  111. 


Ohio     Sandstone     for     Cleveland 
Federal  Building. 

A  monster  petition,  bearing  over  22,000 
signatures,  was  recently  sent  to  Washing- 
ton asking  for  the  adoption  of  Ohio  sand- 
stone in  the  place  of  granite  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Federal  Building  to 
be  erected  in  Cleveland.  This  is  certain- 
ly a  reasonable  request,  and  will  doubtless 
be  given  attention  by  the  Federal  author- 
ities. 

This  magazine  has  always  advocated  the 
use  of  local  stone,  where  the  latter  is.  of 
recognized  reputation  for  durability  and 
attractiveness,  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic edifices.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  government  should  make  a  general 
rule  as  to  the  use  of  granite  for  its  pub- 
lic buildings,  but  the  rule  should  be  so 
flexible  as  to  permit  of  exceptions  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.  It  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment should  fix  upon  white  marble  for 
the  construction  of  the  great  public  build- 
ing in  Washington,  in  order  to  have  uni- 
formity and  to  carry  out  a  general  scheme 
for  the  systematic  development  and  beau- 
tifying of  the  Capitol.  But  it  would  seem 
an  invidious  distinction  if  the  Government 
authorities  should  insist  upon  the  use  of 
granite  for  a  Federal  building  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Indiana  limestone  district  or  of 
the  Ohio  sandstone  region.  This  maga- 
zine put  on  record  its  attitude  in  favor  of 
the  contention  of  the  Indiana  limestone 
quarrymen  that  the  Federal  building  at 
Indianapolis  should  be  constructed  of  that 
material  in  place  of  imported  granite.  The 
same  arguments  then  advanced  are  full  of 
weight  in  the  Cleveland  case.  Ohio  sand- 
stone is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  structural  materials  this  country 
produces.  It  has  been  used  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes  for  generations  and  has  never 
failed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  would  be  a 
decided  blow  to  local  pride  if  jthis  stone 
should  be  set  aside  for  an  imposing  build- 
ing in  Cleveland  in  order  that  the  granite 
from  a  distant  State  might  be  used. 
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Marvin  Electric  Kock  Drill 


A  PRACTJCAL  PERCUSSION  l>Hn  l* 

No  Padcd  Joints  No_VaJva  Na  Expert  Labar 

Full  Eirickncy  in  Cold  Weather 
or  at  High  Altitudes 

Afo  £^p«W#iicitf~We  ran  refer  yau  to  cuslomers  who  have 
uied  them  for  jtMfs  in  preferetic^  to  »ll  others^ 

MARVIN  ELECTRIC  DRILL  COMPANY 

CANASTOTA,  N     Y  ,   U    S.  A, 


CORE  DRILLING  WITHOUT  DIAMONDS 


ECONOMICAL 


CORES  1  in.  to  20  in.    DrANETCR 

COR£    DRILUINO    MACMINEIS     FOR 
ALL    t\INDS    or    WORK    ^   ^  ^    ^ 


— — —  CONTHJiCrOH^J    FOR 

PHOSrCCTINC    aVAKHY    LANDS    WITH     COUC     DKILLS 

C.F.  PRESLAR  MFC* CO.  Cincinnati,  ohio 


ACOMBER    $t    WHYTE    ROPE    CO., 

19-21    South   Canal   St.,   CHICAGO. 


**MONARCH" 

roR 

STRENGTH 

AND 

DURABILITY 


WIRE  ROPE 


CRUCIBLE 

PLOUGH 
STEEL 


We  carry  in  stock  Galvanized  Crucible  Steel  and 
Galvanized  Iron  Gtiy  Ropes. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE, 


STEEL  SAW  BLADES 

Sfr^iii*  HRcl  Miirhlp  HaWfi  ( areflilh  "^tmlffhtrnHl  anil  I  ill  Si|imr«*  uiid  Tnie, 
l^rompt  Shl|iiiM*tit«    t»nliiiiir^  Sbre!«  t'tfUMjuitly  i»n  limnd* 

WEST  LEECHBURG  STEEL  &  TIN  PLATE  CO.. 


•  fiqulrles  S4>Uoit«d« 


PITT88URC.   PENNA. 


jMonumcntal  jVcws 


Lupton  Brothers,  monumental  workers, 
of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  with  branches  in 
several  nearby  towns,  have  just  completed 
a  $14,000  mausoleum  for  John  W.  Borden 
at  Manasquan.  It  is  l<)xl8  feet  and  25 
feet  in  height. 

The  descendants  of  Conrad  Weiser.  a 
famous  Indian  agent,  of  Berks  County. 
Pa.,  are  planning  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  near  Womelsdorf. 
Weiser  died  in  17(50.  and  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  descendants,  more  than  500  living 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  alone. 

A  project  is  on  foot  at  Williamsport, 
Md.,  to  erect  a  statue  in  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Otho  Holland  Williams,  the  Revolu- 
tionary hero  and  founder  of  the  town. 

A  committee  is  collecting  funds  for  a 
monument  to  the  Canadian  poet.  McLach- 
lan,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Orangeville, 
Ont.  Rev.  E.  H.  Dewart,  515  Sherbourne 
street,  Toronto,  is  in  charge. 

The  Massachusetts  State  House  Com- 
mission has  virtually  decided  upon  a  loca- 
tion for  the  proposed  memorial  to  the 
late  Governor  Walcott.  This  is  the  center 
of  the  winding  stairway  to  be  built  to  the 
State  House.  It  will  take  the  form  of  a 
has  relief  of  the  War  Governor  of  1898. 
surrounded  by  figures  of  the  Spanish  War 
volunteers. 

William  Granville  Hastings,  a  well 
known  sculptor,  is  dead  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
N.  Y..  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years. 

The  Soldiers'  Monument  Committee  of 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  has  already  raised  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  proposed  mem- 
orial in  that  town,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  entire  amount  needed  will  be  in  hand 
shortly. 

St.  George's  Society,  of  Baltimore,  has 
purchased  a  lot  in  Druid  Ridge  Cemetery 
and  proposes  to  erect  a  suitable  monu- 
ment. 

Cleveland.  O.,  proposes  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  .\ndrew  J.  Rickoff,  late  superin- 
tendent  of  schools  in  that  city. 

A  New  Market  battle  monument,  cost- 
ing $3,000,  is  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lex- 
ington. 

J.  Wellington  Ruckstuhl,  the  New  York 
sculptor,  has  submitted  a  model  for  the 
Confederate  monument  to  be  erected  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Bal- 
timore.    It  represents  a  young  Confederate 


standard  bearer,  wounded  to  death,  but 
still  clinging  to  his  torn  and  shattered 
banner.  He  is  supported  by  Glory  with 
outstretched  wings,  newly  alighted  on  the 
battlefield.  She  supports  the  dying  sol- 
dier with  her  right  arm  while  her  left 
arm  is  advanced,  checking  those  who 
would  rush  forward  to  crush  him,  and 
holding  aloft  a  laurel  wreath.  The  de- 
sign is  novel  and  striking. 

A  huge  granite  boulder  weighing  twen- 
ty-two tons  has  been  taken  from  Cape 
Ann  to  Newburyport,  Mass..  to  serve  as 
the  pedestal  for  the  heroic  bronze  statue 
of  the  Volunteer,  designed  by  H.  H.  Kit- 
son  for  the  Soldiers'  Monument  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Committee  of  the  Strathcona  and 
South  African  Soldiers*  Memorial  Fund 
of  Montreal,  has  issued  an  invitation  tor 
designs  for  a  monument  to  be  submitted 
by  November  1.  The  cost  is  between  $25.- 
(m  and  $30,000. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  and  the  President 
signed  it  appropriating  $25,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  a  Revolutionary  hero, 
at   Fredericksburg.   Va. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Chester- 
field County,  Va.,  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  to  raise  money  for  a  Con- 
federate monument. 

Congress  appropriated  $100,000  for  a 
monument  in  Fort  Greene  Park,  Brooklyn, 
in  memory  of  the  Prison  Ship  Martyrs. 
All  artists  in  America  will  be  invited  to 
submit  designs  in  open  competition. 

The  Alumni  .Association  of  the  Oswego, 
N.  v..  Normal  School  will  erect  a  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  A. 
Sheldon. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Springfield. 
Mo.,  for  the  erection  of  a  soldiers*  monu- 
ment in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

The  voters  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal,. 
will  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  ques- 
tion of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  late 
United  States  Senator  Stephen  M.  White 
on  the  Court  House  Square,  at  Los  An- 
geles 

Delaware  County.  Pa.,  has  decided  upon 
plans  for  a  soldiers*  monument  at  Media. 
They  call  for  a  thirty  foot  shaft  of  Barre 
granite  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier  twelve  feet  in  height.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  $12,000. 
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C  E  TAYNTOR  &  CO. 

HALLOWELL  GRANITE 
QUARRIES. 

PP«    PRICES  ON    ROtraH   STOCK    P0«    HIILDINO    PURI>OSB5.    AMftfiS* 

haiulowsijI.,  me. 

New  York  Office.  a39  BROADWAY.  Tdephunc.  <727  Cvrttsndt. 


The  Contractors' 
Plant  Mfg.  Co. 


Mmmuimctut^rB  ef,< 


STE.AM 
H0R5E 
AND  HAND- 
POWER 
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Hoisting  Machines 

Stetl  or  Wood  Derricks  Complete. 
Derrick  Irons  mnd  Contractors '  Supplies. 


129  Erie  Street, 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Pteafte  mmtlon    Stonx   when    writinK   to   idvertts^n. 


JEFFREY 

COAL-ASHES  HANDLING 


MACHINERY. 


SEND   FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.COXolumbus.O. 


The  I^ortbcm  I^ew  "^ork 

piirOlC  O0*|  Gottveriieur,  N.  Y* 

Producer!  »nd   Fmiilier*  of 

DarJ?  Blue  flortbcrn 


for  a  soldiers   monunient 

MiHdlr  Spring,  Pa.,  will  rrcci  si  monu- 
tnent  lo  the  Rcvulutiunary  »oldier»  buried 
at  that  pkcc. 

The  people  of  Fort  Aon»  N,  Y^  wiU 
erect  a  monunient  lo  commemorate  the 
Rrvolufiontry  battle  at  that  place. 

AnguMu9  St,  Gaudcns  has  been  conmitv 
•ioned  to  make  the  bronre  ^lalue  of  the 
late  MarciH  Daly,  which  will  be  erected 
at  Butte,  Mont      Tile  price  to  f>e  i^aid  ia 

Durins  the  past  two  year»  fund*  have 
heefi  coUectetl  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
menl    to    l«etiera!    Jame%    Oglethofpe,    the 


flew  13orh  Garble. 

P«r  mcraamcnUl   ftad   bttildiof   purpopei^ 

We  caII  attenti<»a  to  our  mo>dero  tad 
well -equipped  6nishtac  dewtmcnL  E*' 
timatei  giireii  on  tU  kind*  of  fliiitk«d 
niAnumcnUl    work 

founder  u(  the  cotooy  of  Georgiat  on  St. 
Simon  Uland,  Ga.  It  if  hoped  lo  erect 
the  monument  thi»  summer. 

An  association  ha*  been  formed  at  Ner 
braska  City.  Neb.,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  monutDcnt  to  the  late  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  |.  Sfcrling  Morton.  **the 
founder  of  Arbor  Day." 

Chittenango,  N.  Y,  it  talking  o(  ^  <«^^ 
di€T%*  monumttvV. 
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The  public  school  teachers  of  Washing- 
ton are  raising  a  fund  for  a  monument  to 
the  late  Gov.  John  R.  Rodgers.  of  that 
State. 

A  monumejit  of  Missouri  granite  cost- 
ing $1,500  will  be  erected  over  the  grave 
of  Robert  M.  Stewart,  once  a  Governor 
of  Missouri. 

It  is  expected  that  Congress  will  ap- 
propriate $25,000  for  a  monument  to  Gen. 
Sumter,  the  Revolutionary  hero,  at  the 
place  which  bears  his  name. 

An  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Slocum  is 
being  erected  at  Gettysburg.  The  pedes- 
tal was  erected  by  C.  E.  Tayntor  &  Co..  of 
New  York. 

The  settlers  of  Coon  Valley,  near  La 
Cross,  Wis.,  will  erect  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the  advent  of 
the  whites  in  the  valley. 

The  Typographical  and  Letter  Carriers' 
Unions  are  raising  funds  for  a  monument 
to  the  late  Congressman  Amos  J.  Cum- 
mings. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  County  Council  has 
appropriated  $5,000  for  a  soldiers'  monu- 
ment on  the  Court  House  grounds. 

Walhngford,  Conn.,  hopes  to  raise  $3.50<.> 
for  a  soldiers'  monument;  the  sum  of 
$1,200. has  already  been  subscribed. 


Gypsum  and  Marble  in  Alaska. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Gypsum  Manufactur- 
ing Company  i.s  the  name  of  a  new  com- 
cern  that  has  been  organized  at  Tacoma 
to  develop  a  very  extensive  deposit  of 
high-grade  gypsum  in  Southeastern  Al- 
aska. This  is  at  Tyonkeen  Bay,  on  Chat- 
ham Straights.  It  is  about  half  way  be- 
tween Sitka  and  Juneau.  The  company 
expects  to  build  a  factory  in  the  vicinty 
of  Tacoma  to  manufacture  the  product. 
Some  of  it  will  be  made  into  plaster  of 
paris.  and  much  will  be  burnt  for  land 
plaster,  A.  C.  Little ,  general  manager, 
recently  returned  from  an  investigation  of 
the  Alaska  deposit,  and  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows concerning  it: 

**Wc  now  have  3iK!»  acres  of  land  throuKh 
which  runs  a  gypsum  deposit  75  feet  in 
width  and  'J.OiK)  feet  in  length.  Wo  shall 
probably  find  later  that  the  deposit  come-, 
down  to  the  water's  ci\gL\  but  the  erosions 
of  time  have  covered  up  all  croppings 
along  the  shore.  Our  tramway  to  con- 
vey the  mineral  to  the  wharf  will  be  3,000 
feet   in   length. 

"Adjoining;  the  gypsum  deposit,  lying 
along  what  mij^lu  be  called  a  hanging 
wall,  is  a  larjj^o  <icpo?ii  of  conient.clay 
and  next  to  the  clay  is  a  deposit  o\  pure 
carbonate    of    lime.      The    combination    of 


these  two  makes  a  fine  hydraulic  cement, 
for  which  there  is  a  good  market.  Higher 
up  on  the  mountain  side  are  immense 
ledges'of  marble.  This  marble  is  of  every 
variety  from  pure  white  to  blue  black,  ahd' 
the  deposit  is  1,500  feet  in  width  and  ex- 
■  tends  back  for  two  miles. 

"Through  our  land  is  a  fine  stream  that 
will  yield  us  150  horse-power  when  utilized. 
There  are  also  immense  bodies  of  timber 
in  that  section.  The  yellow  cedar  is  a 
very  valuable  commercial  timber.  Spruce 
and  hemlock  are  there  in  abundance." 

**Within  sixty  days  we  will  commence 
shipping.  We  are  about  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  a  transportation  company  for 
carrying  our  gypsum  at  very  favorable 
prices.  In  order  to  supply  the  demand  al- 
ready in  sight  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
down  10,000  tons  of  rock  before  the  close 
of  the  present  year." 


Montana  Sandstone. 

Montana  has  made  a  fair  start  in  the 
stone  industry,  although  the  amount  of 
business  done  bears  no  relation  to  the 
resources  of  the  State.  The  total  output 
of  stone  for  1900,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  was  valued  at 
$211,014.  A  large  part  of  this  was  in  lime- 
stone, which  was  Valued  at  $141,043.  Next 
in  value  came  sandstone,  the  output  of 
which  was  valued  at  $59,630. 

With  the  rapid  gro\vth  of  the  State  it  is 
certain  that  much  more  generous  use  will 
be  made  of  its  splendid  resources  in  the 
way  of  stone.  For  some  time  past,  this 
magazine  has  had  occasion  to  note  the 
"work  being  done  by  the  Montana  Sand- 
stone Company,  of  Butte,  which  is  operat- 
ing quarries  at  Columbus.  A  sample  of 
stone  from  these  quarries  has  just  been 
received  at  the  office  of  this  magazine.  It 
is  a  close-grained  sandstone  of  excellent 
texture  and  of  most  attractive  color.  It  is 
a  lively  gray  and  bears  a  strong  likeness 
to  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Ohio 
sandstones.  It  works  readily  and  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing  in  appearance  when 
tooled  or  sand  rubbed.  Three-inch  cubes 
of  the  >tone  were  tested  by  Richie  Bros.. 
of  Philadelphia,  who  have  submitted  a 
most  favorable  report.  The  specimen 
showed  no  evil  effects  from  the  frost  test. 
When  subjected  to  compression  test,  a 
three-inch  cube  spawled  at  57,000  pounds 
and  brokv'  at  TG.OOO  pounds.  The  stone 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.34  and  shows 
"ir*  per  cent,  absorption.  Mr.  H.  L.  Frank 
is  at  the  head  of  the  company,  which  is 
already  tilling  large  contracts  for  the 
sti>nc. 
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FOR  SALE. 

In  I  he  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  a 
former  cHenl.  I  have  to  sell  the  con- 
troUing  interest  of  one  of  the  leading 
granite  quarries  of  the  United  States. 
1  he  company  owns  an  incxhaustiblr 
supply  of  **  Piak  Miliord  "  granite  lo- 
catetl  at  Milford,  Mass.,  on  the  N.  V  * 
K.  H,  &  H.  R.  R,  The  plant  is  modeni 
in  every  respect  and  sufficient  to  turn 
out  $500^)06  worth  of  cut  granite 
yearly.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
profitable  contractji  on  hand.  The 
business  has  been  established  so  years, 
is  favorably  known  and  represented 
ihrunghoui  the  U.  S.  and  its  affairs 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  This 
rrpresieniH  an  unparalleled  opportun- 
ity for  a  business  man  to  enter  an  ac- 
tive official  cai»acity  nr  for  an  invest- 
ment.—ATTORN  KY.  care  of  F.  W. 
HOYT.  *rSTONE/' 

Mcaw  acaiiMi  Stoat  « 


TO  SETFLB  AN  ESTATE. 

Sandstone    Quarries 

The  wclMcnown  **Al]cghcny  Qiwrnes*'  on 
the  Cmcinuati  it  Muikiiigum  Valley  R.  R.  8 
mile*  ca"?  M  I. nn caster,  Ohio,  30  miles  south* 
ca>t  tif  >  and  tbotu  UK»  nules  north- 

cjist  ui  ^  F,  O.,  71  acrea^  with  favanble 

tcasehoit]  adjuttimg;  foriy-foot  ledge  of  fine 
Mnd*.iom%  u^ed  extensivrJy  for  icn  years  on 
the  Panhandle  R  R,  knd  other  r&ilroads  and 
If  if  huitduig  ]>uriRise&;  two  raiilroad  switches 
ifiio  quarries;  statiotiarv  boilers  and  engines, 
air  c«>mpre^M>r  operating  drtlls«  hoisting  en- 
gines, etc.;  two*gang  stone  vawmiH,  cat>ac>tydO 
yards:  sand  crn^fhmg  machinery,  capacity  ^ 
tons;  W  large  dcrricJcfc,  four  contplete  con- 
st ruction  autftt*,  i>orlablc  betters,  engh^es, 
ctt\ :  large  and  complete  equipment  for  quarry 
nni\  const ruftinti  work,  l^rge  general  ttorc 
with  gfjHxl  business;  office  and  other  buiidings* 
Fine  brick  clay  oti  the  property,  with  re]^reis 
brick  machine,  kiln,  sheds,  crusher.  enginCt 
etc  :  natural  gas  che^p.  Doing  large  and 
profitable  business.  Property  of  the  late  F,  C 
Neeb  and  is  offered  for  sale  by  ihe  admintl- 
t rater    For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Reaf  Estate  Trust  Co. 

No.  311  Fourth  A%entte,     t^Utabyrgli,  Pa. 


Cbc  Slate  Crade 


C.  F.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  sole  owner 
of  the  New  York  quarry  at  North  Bangor, 
Pa.,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  60  years. 

The  Cardiff  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Harford  County,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Belair,  Md.  The 
capital  stock  is  $25,000,  and  the  directors 
are  Messrs.  Nelson  H.  Heaps,  William  D. 
Waltz,  Griffith  Griffiths,  John  Parry  and 
Thomas  J.  Williams.  The  principal  office 
win  be  9i  Cardiff. 

Henry  J.  Masters  has  resigned  as  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  quarry  at 
Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  to  accept  the  superfnedod- 
ency  of  the  quarries  of  the  Eureka  Slate 
Company  at  Placerville,  Cal.  At  these 
quarries  a  tunnel  500  feet  long  is  being 
cut  for  drainage  purposes.  The  company 
has  made  excellent  progress  in  quarrying 
and  shifting  slate  this  season. 

R.  C.  Penney,  formerly  superintendent 
for  the  Monson  Maine  Slate  Company,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  State  of  Maine  quarry. 

The  Edwards  Slate  Company  has  erected 
an  inclined  cableway  1,200  feet  long  in  its 
quarry  on  the  Bullock  farm  at  Middle 
Granville,  N.  Y. 

The  prospects  are  regarded  as  excellent 
for  the  development  of  the  Cool  slate 
quarry  at  Brandon,  Vt. 

The  Albion  Slate  Company,  of  Pen  Argyl, 
Pa.,  has  elected  the  following  directors : 
Conrad  Miller  aact  John  A.  Miller,  of  Naza- 
reth ;  C,  Lcdyard  Blair,  of  New  York  City ; 
D.  C  Blair,  of  Belvidere;  Dr.  W.  H.  Vail, 
<rf  Blairstown,  N.  J.;  C  N.  Miller,  of 
Bangor,  and  R.  S.  Brown,  of  Easton.  The 
directors  organized  by  electing  Conrad 
Miller  president  and  treasurer,  and  Birge 
Pearson,  of  Easton,  secretary. 

The  Keystone  Slate  Company,  with  prin- 
cipal offices  at  800  Broad  street,  Newark, 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey.  The  capital  is  $125,000,  and 
the  incorporators  are  Emery  A.  Miller. 
Henry  W.  Egner.  Jr.,  and  Charles  E.  S. 
Thorn; 

The  Capital  Slate  Company,  of  Montpe- 
licr.  Vt..  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Its  quarries  are  at 
Northfield. 

The  California  Slate  Company  has  this 
season  begun  operations  at  its  new  quar- 
ries near  Placerville,  Cal. 


The  American  Slate  Company  of  Pen 
Argyl,  has  recently  suffered  considerable 
damage   to    its   property   from   trespassers. 

The  Crown  Slate  Company,  of  Pen  Argyl, 
Pa.,  has  elected  the  following  directors: 
F.  Hussey,  of  New  York;  L.  W.  Morss. 
of  Scranton;  M.  L.  Tinsman,  of  Colum- 
bia, N.  J. ;  John  I.  Miller,  of  Portland^  and 
Alfred  Doney,  of  Pen  Argyl.  The  direct- 
ors organized  by  re-electing  T.  Hussey, 
president ;  L.  W.  Morse,  treasurer  and 
general  manager;  Alfred  Doney,  vice-presi- 
dent and  superintendent,  and  M.  L.  Tins- 
man,  Secretary. 

Tile  California-Bangor  Slate  Compaiiy  .^s 
opening  extensive  quarries  in  the  Kdsey 
district,  near  Placerville.  The  company 
owns  fully  two  miles  of  the  slate  belt,  ad- 
joining the  property  of  the  Eureka  Slate 
Company.  The  quarry  will  be  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  which 
will  be  much  heavier  than  any  ever  used 
in  the  county. 

The  Atlas  Slate  Company,  of  Slatington. 
Pa.,  has  made  application  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver. 

Owen  Jones  and  Joseph  Brown,  of 
Slatington,  have  leased  a  tract  of  land  at 
Slaterdale,  Pa.,  from  Thomas  H.  Shenton 
and  will  open  a  new  slate  quarry.  Rice 
Bros,  have  also  leased  some  of  the  same 
land  and  will  also  start  quarrying. 

The  new  Gem  Slate  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Danielsville,  Pa.,  with  capi- 
tal stock  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  roof- 
ing slate  and  blackboards.  The  directors 
are  Cotton  Amy,  East  Bangor;  Dr.  D.  H. 
Keller,  Bangor:  J.  H.  Flint.  W.  T.  Schenck 
and  D.  H.  Valentine,  Brooklyn;  Frank 
Reeder,  Easton,  and  A.  M.    Paff.   Bangor. 

Joshua  Bray,  of  East  Bangor,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  William  H.  Bowers'  interest  in 
the  Bowers  &  Mutton  slate  quarry  at  Ban- 
gor, and  hereafter  the  business  *  will  be 
conducted  under  the  name  of  Mutton  & 
Bray.  Mr.  Bowers  is  operating  the  Bajigor 
Valley  quarry  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

Auld  &  Conger  have  purchased  of  E.  G. 
Hooker  for  $7,000  a  slate  quarry  located 
in   South  Poultney,  Vt. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Northampton 
County  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Bangor 
&  Portland  Railroad  against  the  American 
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Bangor  Slate  Company  et  al.,  dismissing 
the  bill  in  equity 'filed,  with 'Costs  to  the 
complainants.  The  decision  is-  an  import- 
ant one,  in  that  it  disposes  of  a  number 
of  suits  of  a  similar  character  and  incident- 
ally will  deprive  the  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
which  controls  the  Bangor  &  Portland,  of 
freight  revenues  estimated  to  aggregate 
$1,000,000  annually.  The  Lehigh  &  New 
England  Railroad,  the  competing  line 
through  the  Northampton  County  slate  re- 
gions, will  be  very  materially  benefited  by 
the  decision.  In  September,  1884,  General 
Frank  Rcedcr,  president  of  the  American 
Bangor  Slate  Company,  made  a  contract 
with  Conrad  Miller,  of  the  Bangor  &  Port- 
land Railroad.  Mr.  Miller,  a  stock- 
holder and  director  of  the  slate  com- 
pany held  practically  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  railroad  company  at  that  time, 
and  the  late  John  L  Blair  had  all  the  bonds. 
The  slate  company  was  in  debt,  with  one 
judgment  about  lo  be  enforced  by  the 
sheriff  and  another  mortgage  on  the  point 
of  foreclosure.  Mr.  Reeder  consulted  Mr. 
Blair,  who  agreed  to  make  a  loan  of 
$15,000  in  consideration  of  the  contract, 
which  became  the  subject  oi  this  litigation. 
It  provided  that  the  slate  company  should 
gfive  all  its  product  to  the  railroad,  as  well 
as  other  freight,  the  latter  to  accord  rights 
to  any  competing  line  that  might  come  in. 
Later  on  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  Rail- 
road entered  the  field  and. sought  a  share 
of  the  carrying  trade.  The  American  Ban- 
gor Slate  Co.  undertook  to  give  its  busi- 
ness to  the  Lehigh  &  New  England,  and  .i 
bill  in  equity  was  filed  last  September  to 
compel  enforcement  of  the  contract  made 
in  1884,  the  American  Bangor  Slate  Co. 
and  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  as  well  as 
the  American  company,  separately  and  col- 
lectively, resisting  a  decree  against  them 
on  the  groimd  that  the  contract  was  not 
authorized  by  the  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Co.,  that  it  was  not  legally  executed 
by  the  president,  that  its  existence  was  not 
known  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
company,  and  that  it  had  not  been  ratified 
or  affirmed.  On  this  last  ground  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  the  agreement  invalid. 

Jay  S.  Moyer,  Alvin  N.  Brown,  John  H. 
Fuenfstueck.  Raymond  W.  Lentz  and  Her- 
bert P.  W.  Muse,  of  Allentown.  Pa.,  have 
applied  for  the  charter  of  a  corporation  to 
be  called  the  Heimbach  Slate  Company. 

The  Empire  Slate  Company,  oi  Lehigh- 
ton,  Pa.,  which  recently  increased  its  hold- 
ings by  the  purchase  of  100  acres  of  slate 
land,  has  added  four  new  members  to  the 
firm.  In  the  old  directorate  were  Dr.  C.  T. 
Horn,  of  Lehibhton;  John  Hauk.  of  Parry- 
ville.  and  W.  Henry  Seip,  of  Diinielsville. 
The  new  members  added  are  Dr.  Joseph  A. 


Horn,  of  ^lauch  Chunk;  Andrew  Bresiiiv 
of' Summit  Hill;  Frank  Laury,  o^  Wei«r. 
port,  and  5l.  M.  Balliet,  of  Lehighton.  .. 
.    ■■■»■« 

Famous  Monoliths  in  New  York. 

One  ai  the  noted  landmarks  of  New 
Vork  that  is  disappearing  under  the  march 
of  modern  improvement  is  the  old  Colon- 
ade  Hotel  on  Lafayette  Place,  opposite  the 
Astor  Library.  This  was  built  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  finest  hostelry  on 
Manhattan  Island.  It  got  its  name  from 
the  colonaded  front,  where  fourteen  large 
and  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  were 
erected.  For  many  years  past  the  building 
has  been  divided  up  into  business  oftices, 
but  the  colonade  has  always  been  admired 
by  those  who  could  appreciate  artistic  ar- 
chitectural effects.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  these  fourteen  monoliths  be  purchased 
by  private  subscription  and  be.  utilized  in 
a  decorative  scheme  for  Bryant  Park.  It 
is  ^ggestpd  that  they  be  set  in  a  long  row 
or  peristyle  along .  the  westerly  edge  of  ' 
Bryant  Park,  overgrown  with  vines  ahd 
flowers,  separating  the  avenue  and  elevated 
railroad  from  the  park.  New  York  has 
very  little  decorative  work  than  does  not 
serve  a  strictly  utilitarian  purpK>se.  and  this 
scheme  would  seem  to  commend  itself. 
Under  proper  supervision  excellent  use 
could  be  made  o,f  i^uch  of  the  stone  w^ork 
from  demoliiherf  btiildlijjgs  that, now  finds 
its  way  to  the  scrap-heap.  When  the  old 
Tombs- building  was  torn  down,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  use  the  columns  and  the  portion 
of  the  portico  as  a  peri_style  in  one  of  the 
parks.  Unfortunately  nothing  came  of  the 
suggestion.  Aside  from  the  historical  asso- 
ciations of  the  building,  it  was  an  excellent 
example  of  Egyptian  architecture  and 
would  have  had  a  quaint  and  curious  inter- 
est in  one  of  the  public  parks. 
■  m  • 

Working   the    Granite   for    London 
Bridge. 

Announcement  has  already  been  made 
in  these  columns  that  the' granite  to  be 
used  in  widening  London  Bridge  will  be 
taken  from  the  same  quarries  from  which 
the  original  material  of  the  structure  was 
obtained.  These  are  the  famous  Dartmoor 
rjuarries  which  have  been  worked  with- 
out stopping  for  nearly  a  century.  Stone 
for  th^  addition  to.  the  bridge  will  be 
worked  both  at  the  quarries  and  in  Lon- 
don, about  500  men  being  employed.  Six 
hundred  coping  stones  will  have  to  be 
<1ressed  into  shape,  each  one  weighing 
tlirce  tons.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  improvements  will  be  instituted 
at  the  quarries.  Steam  drills  will  be  used 
and  blasts  will  be  fired  by  electricity. 
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Marsh  &  Co.j  whose  plant  at  Gypsuiii, 
three  miles  east  of  Port  Clinton.  O  ,  was 
recently  absorbed  by  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Co.,  had  an  enviable  record  for 
retaining  faithful  employes  long  in  service. 
There  were  thirty-one  men  who  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  tor  periods 
ranging  from  six  to  forty -five  years,  two 
of  them  having  been  steadily  employed  for 
the  longest  term- 
Excellent  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
new  cement  plate  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A 
cableway  is  being  installed  to  carry  the 
limestone  and  clay  from  Becraft  Moun- 
tain to  the  works.  It  is  an  overhead  cable 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  long  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  120  tons  an  hour. 

Messrs.  McLoon  &  Case,  who  will  man- 
ufacture lime  from  the  famous  McLoon 
ijuarries,  near  Rockland,  Me,,  are  install- 
ing the  latest  improved  machinery. 

The  Portland  Cement  Company's  works 
at  Col  ton,  Ore,,  are  being  enlarged. 

The  plant  of  the  National  Portland  Ce- 
ment Company  at  Durham,  Ont.,  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  under  the  direction  of  W. 
B,  Bogardus,  chief  engineer.  When  the 
works  are  completed  they  will  be  among 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  Gypsum  Co,,  other- 
wise known  as  the  gypsum  trust,  which 
combines  nearly  forty  mills  and  mixing 
plants,  has  issued  a  prospectus.  This  gives 
the  estimated  output  Un  1902  as  652,000 
tons  and  the  estimated  profits  at  $L226.- 
000. 

A.  J.  Voight,  of  Armington,  Mont ,  has 
completed  a  stucco  mill  near  that  place. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons  per  day. 
and  the  product  has  already  been  sold  for 
a  considerable  time  in  advance. 

The  Oklahoma  Stone  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Oklahoma  City,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  slock  of  :^50,i>00 
to  manufacture  hollow  cement  bricks.  The 
incorporators  are:  William  Ask,  H,  H. 
Bickford,  AJva;  J-  M.  McCormick.  Okla- 
homa City;  C.  W^  Ransom.  Perry. 

The  Texas  Cement  &  Plaster  Company, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $K>Q,OO0,  The  in- 
corporators are:  S.  M.  Gloyd,  of  Okla 
homa  City;  Thomas  McNeil,  of  Ferguson; 
J.  D,  Hibbetts,  of  El  Reno:  W.  A.  Camp- 
bell   and   James   H.    Rodgers,   of  Holden, 

lo. 


The  Wellston  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany have  sold  their  big  mil!  at  Eli^a.  0.» 
to  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company, 
of  Allen  town,  Pa.  It  is  said  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  plant  will  be  doubled. 

The  Catskill  Cement  Company  is  hav- 
ing a  large  addition  made  to  its  plant  at 
Smith*s  Landing,   N.  Y, 

The  Stewart  Iron  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Sharon,  Pa.,  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cement  from  furnace  slag. 

The  Badger  Cement  Sidewalk  Company 
has  been  incorporated  in  Milwaukee,  with 
A.  George  Harper,  president  and  trea^ 
urer,  and  B.  F.  Sanders,  secretary.  The 
company  has  opened  an  office  at  111  Ma* 
son  street,  and  will  do  all  kinds  of  cement 
and  concrete  work. 

Messrs,  Waycott  &  Sweeney  are  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  Portland  cement 
plant  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Since  last  writing  there  has  been  con- 
siderable  trouble  in  the  labor  field.  This 
was  mainly  at  Glens  Fails,  N.  Y,.  and 
among  the  lime  workers  at  Marblehcad. 
Wis.  At  the  latter  place  there  was  seri- 
ous fighting,  and  the  sheriff  had  to  call 
out  a  large  force  of  deputies. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Lime  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Connecticut,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,- 
500,000,  This  is  a  combination  which  ex- 
pects to  take  in  all  of  the  lime  companies 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  except 
those  at  Lee  and   Cheshire. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Gypsum  Manufactur- 
ing Company  owns  an  immense  deposit  of 
pure  gypsum  on  Chicagoff  Island  in  Al* 
aska.  The  quarries  are  on  tidewater,  and 
it  is  said  the  product  can  be  quarried  for 
less  than  $2.  A  factory  will  be  erected 
at  Tacoma,  and  the  product  will  be  manu- 
factured into  land  plaster  and  plaster  of 
paris.  The  officers  of  the  company  are 
Richard  Vaeth,  president;  F,  T,  Hough* 
ton,  secretary;  W^  D.  C.  Spike,  treasurer, 
and  A,  C.  Little,  genera!  manager. 

The  New  England  Lime  Company,  of 
Millerton,  Dutchess  County.  N,  Y,»  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  SU- 
500,000.  The  directors  are:  Graham  Sura- 
ner,  A.  P.  Bartlett,  Sidney  P  Cooper, 
Michael  Gavin  2d.  Mark  Hyman.  Harold 
Walker,  Alfred  L.  Curtiss.  New  York:  J, 
Clinton  Walker.  Rose  A*  Mackey,  Brook- 
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lyn;  Thomas  M  Diiy,  Jr.,  Plaiufield,  N.  J,, 
and  John  J.  Treaty.  Jtfrs^ey  City. 

The  Hecla  Cement  and  Coal  Company 
has  about  completed  its  immense  plant 
at  Bay  City,  Mich  Although  the  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  2xm>  barrel ^  a  day,  the 
company  will  probably  begin  with  an  out- 
put of  only  half  that  amount. 

The  White  Star  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  which  is  to  operate  in 
Benzie  County,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $10,UW  to  $1,50U,000, 

Work  fs  progressing  rapidly  on  the 
plant  of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com* 
pany,  at  Hannibal  Mo,  Fourteen  build- 
ings arc  cither  in  process  of  construction 
or  have  been  completed*  About  200  feet 
of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  kilns  recently 
caved  in  and  did  considerable  damage. 

Since  the  gypsum  quarries  and  the  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  have  been 
largely  absorbed  by  the  United  States 
G>'psum  Company,  the  question  of  raw 
material  has  become  one  of  interest  for 
the  independent  companies.  They  are 
prospecting  for  suitable  veins  of  gypsum, 
especially  in  the  district  between  Sandusky 
and  Port  Clinton,  O,  This  entire  terri- 
tory seems  to  be  rich  in  material  that  has 
not  yet  been  touched. 

Tlie  directors  of  the  Southern  States 
Portland  Cement  Company  have  contract- 
ed for  more  than  $'i<.Mj,yoo  wcrth  of  ma- 
chinery  for  their  plant  at  Rockmart,  Ga,, 
to  be  delivered  in  December  and  January 
when  the  buildings  will  be  completed  to 
receive  it.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  L600  barrels  a  day. 

Simon  Kline,  of  Bunker  Hill,  Va.,  has 
purchased  150  acres  of  limestone  land 
along  the  Potomac  Valley  Railway,  and 
will  open  quarries  and  erect  lime  kilns. 

The  Montana  Aluminum  Plaster  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  at  Armington, 
Mont.,  by  Andrew  and  Josephine  Voight 
and  Fred  J.  Smith,  with  capital  stock  of 
$30,000,  The  company  owns  a  property 
near  Kibbey,  where  it  will  mine  g>'psum 
and  manufacture  stucco. 

The  Lagarcle  Lime  and  Stone  Company, 
located  near  Gadsden,  Ala  ,  is  turning,  out 
400  barrels  of  lime  a  day.  The  output  of 
the  lime  works  is  used  during  the  winter 
in  refining  sugar. 

The  New^  England  Lime  Company,  re- 
cently incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
nt-cticut  with  a  capital  of  |15^X00O,  and  rep- 
resenting the  merger  of  eleven  lime  man- 
ufacturing concerns  in  Connecticut,  ^[assa- 
chusetts  and  Vermont,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Charles  E, 
GrifRng.    of    New    Mil  ford.    Conn.;    vice- 


president,  William  E.  Canfield,  of  Ea^t 
Canaan,  Conn,;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Arthur  P.  Freeman,  of  Canaan,  Conn.; 
vuperiniendent  of  Massachusetts  district, 
David  Follett;  superintendent  of  Ginaati 
di^t^ict,  Wallace  Canheld;  superintendent 
of  New  Milford  district,  Andrew  N.  Grit- 
fing.  The  headquarters  of  the  "combine 
are  located  at  Canaan.  During  li>Ol  the 
companies  included  in  the  trust  produced 
500,000  barrels  of  Hme,  but  it  is  expected 
that  under  the  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  which  the  consoli- 
dated corporation  will  introduce  the  an* 
nual  output  will  be  increased  to  7oO,000 
barrels. 

The  West  Virginia  Lime  and  Cement 
Company,  of  Burlington,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2->t),- 
OfK).  The  incorporators  are:  Henry  E, 
Weaver,  C.  A.  Bickett.  C,  E.  Ferguson, 
Henry  L.  Steen,  of  Chicago,  and  IsraeJ  E. 
Robertson,  of  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

The  new  cement  plant  af  Portland,  near 
Florence,  Cob,  is  being  pushed,  ahd  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  ready  to  turn  out 
the  finished  product  in  September, 

The  Fa  mum  Cheshire  Lime  and  Cement 
Company  will  install  a  cable  way  at  its 
plant  in  Cheshire  to  carry  st6ne  from  the 
quarries  to  iJic  kilns. 

Fred  Markland.  a  farmer  residing  just 
outside  the  city  limits  of  Auburn,  Neb., 
struck  a  ledge  of  high  grade  gypsum  while 
digging  a  well. 

The  Anniston  Lime  and  Stone  Company 
ha VI*  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Trede- 
-gar.  Ala.,  and  will  erect  a  plant  larger  than 
tJieir  present  one  at  Cobb  City,  Four  large 
modern  Hme  furnaces  will  be  erected. 

The  Consolidated  Rosendalc  Cement 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  in  January  last,  with 
$l,oOO,000  authorized  capital  stock,  of 
which  $1,0<N>.000  is  7  per  cent,  non-cunni- 
lative  preferred,  has  acquired  the  follow^ing 
companies,  which  embrace  all,  except  one, 
of  the  leading  Ulster  County  cement  prop- 
erties i  F,  O,  Norton  Cement  Company, 
Lawrence  Cement  Company,  Newark  and 
Rosendale  Lime  and  Cement  Company. 
New  York  and  Rosendale  Cement  Com* 
pany  and  the  Hiram  Snyder  Company. 
Tliis  gives  the  company  a  capacity  of  V 
5tK>,(K>0  barrels  a  year. 

The  R  W,  Wait  Lime  Company,  of 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  director* 
are:  Frank  \\\  Wait,  Le  Roy  C.  Wing 
and  Herbert  J.  Rnsselb  The  company  has 
purchased  the  quarries  of  the  Jointa  Lime 
Company,  and  will  erect  new  kilns. 


Contracts  and  Building 


Government   Work. 

East  Haven,  Conn. ^Government  engi- 
neers have  made  a  report  recommending 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  an  order 
compelling  the  town  of  East  Haven  and 
Branford,  the  Tide  Water  Trap  Rock  Com- 
pany and  the  dike  company  to  remove  the 
present  briJpe  between  East  Haven  and 
Branlord  and  to  begin  work  on  a  new 
draw  brit'ge  within  three  months. 

Georgetown.  S.  C — A  Federal  bnilding 
will  be  erected  here  at  a  cost  of  flOO.OOO, 
and  one  at  Spartan sburg  at  a  cost  of  ^M,* 
OOU. 

Muskegon,  Mich. — A  Federal  building, 
costing  $75,0*>(>,  will  be  erected  here, 

Sturgis,  S.  D. — The  Army  Post  at  Fort 
Meade    wdl   cost  in   the   neighborhood   "jf 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  bill  is  before  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  bridge 
across  the  cast  branch  of  the  Potomac 
River  from  the  foot  of  Capitol  street  to 
Congress  Heights.  The  work  is  to  be 
done  by  the  district  commissioners  at  a 
cf'sl  not  to  exceed  1500,000, 

Washington.  D.  C.— A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduc<»d  in  Congress  for  the  erection  of 
a  :ioJMM>.iMK>  patent  ofl'ice  Imtlding  and  Hall 
of  Inventions. 

Waiihinglon.  D.  C. — ^Thc  Senate  Com- 
mittee has  reported  favorably  a  bill  for 
rebuilding  the  aqtieduct  bridge  here.  The 
sum  of  $]OU,iMK)  is  appropriated.  The  cost 
of  the  bridge  is  limited  to  $940.0011 

Washington,  D.  C.^Work  will  be  begun 
very  soon  on  the  new  War  College,  which 
will  cost  about  $400,000. 

State,  County  and  City  Buildings, 
Hospitals,  etc. 

Albany,  Ga.^ — The  plans  of  Lock  woo  1 
Brother*:,  of  Cohtmbits.  have  been  acce^ited 
for  the  new  $4<>,(M>n  court  house  to  be 
erected  here. 

Baltimore,  Md. — A  surgical  building 
five  stories  in  height  will  be  erected  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  after  plans 
by  George  Archer. 

Benton,  Ark.— A  two- story  court  house, 
of  pressed  brick  and  cut  stone*  will  be 
erected  here  al  4  cost  of  $30,0<wX 


BoMon.  Mass — Alterations  and  improve- 
tncnts  in  tlie  State  House  arc  to  be  un* 
dertaken  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  ad- 
journs. The  east  door*  under  ilic  original 
structure  of  1705,  will  be  torn  out  and  a 
t,ew  white  marble  entrance  will  be  buitl 
with  colonnade  and  portico  to  correspond 
with  the  entrance  to  tbe  new  part  from 
Bowdoin  street.  There  will  also  be  a  wind- 
ing marble  stairway  to  the  east  entrance, 

Caledonia.  Minn.— A  County  poor  house 
will  be  erefted  after  plans  by  Schick  & 
Roth,  La  Crosse* 

Chicago.  III.— Following  the  example  of 
New  York,  Chicago  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  subway  covering  the  entire 
downtown  district.  It  is  estimated  tJi*t 
this  will  cost  between  $40,<X)0.mM)  to  *50*- 
000,000,  and  will  take  fifteen  years  to  cam* 
plete. 

Elkins,  W.  Va.^ — Senator  Davis  witl  erect 
a  hospital  here  after  plans  by  Chafic!*  E. 
Casselb  It  will  be  octagonal  in  shape*  each 
side  being  24  feet  in  length.  It  will  he 
of  brick  with  native  sandstone  triinmini^s 
and  will  cost  about  $35,000. 

Frankfort,  Ky,— A  cell  house  costing 
5'4<i,(KXi  will  be   built  at   Eddyville   Prison. 

Marj-halUown.  la. — St.  Thomas  Hospital, 
costing  $23,000,  is  to  be  erected  here, 

Milford*  Mass.— It  is  said  that  a  new 
building,  costing  $50,000,  will  be  creeled 
for  the  Milford  Hospital  Association  by 
private   donation. 

Moncton.    N.    B.— A    new    hospital    of 
brick  and  stone  will  be  erected  here  after 
til  an  s  by   F.  M.  Brodie. 
^Alunhall.    Pa.— A   new   municifuil   biiil4- 
ir.g  is  to  be  creeled  here. 

New  York,  N.  Y.— A  new  hosi>ital  of 
brick  and  Bedford  stone,  costing  $18*X00<\ 
will  be  erected  by  the  French  Benevolent 
Society  on  West  Thirty-fourth  street. 

Ortonville,  Minn. — A  new  city  hall  is 
to  be  erected  here  after  plans  by  Freeman 
D.  Orff. 

Sherbrooke,  Quebec. — The  city  proposes 
to  (nirchase  a  water  power  and  establish 
an  electric  light  plant. 

South  McAlester.  I.  T,— The  Catholic 
Sisters  of  Indian  Ternlory  will  erect  a 
hospital  in  McKenna  Heights  at  a  cost  of 
$35,0(*0. 
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Schools,    Colleges    and    Libraries* 

Chatham,  Ont. — A  public  library  will  he 
erected  after  plans  by  J.  L.  Wilson  &  Sons. 

Davenport  la. — A  chapel  and  gymna- 
sium  buildings  uill  be  erected  at  St.  Kath- 
■  erine^s  Hall 

Farnnnlle,  Va.^ — An  academic  hall  will 
be  buiit  at  the  Female  State  Normal 
School,  costing  $25,0<H*. 

Gaffney,  S.  C. — The  Winnie  Davis  Hall 
of  History  wUI  be  erected  at  Limestone 
College. 

Gaines  ville»  Ga, — ^Brenan  College  will 
build  a  library  and  extension  at  a  cost  of 
^25jmK     Plans  by  Butt  &  Morris. 

Gainesville,  Ga. — A  school  building  to 
cost  $'JO.(M)U  will  be  erected  here. 

Greensboro.  N,  C.^ — The  State  Normal 
Industrial  College  will  erect  a  students* 
hall  at  a  cost  of  52U.01MI. 

Hobokcn,  N.  J,— A  $T5.00U  school  will 
be  erected  at  Seventh  and  Adams  streets 
after  plans  by  Robert  Dixon,  Jr.,  Union. 

Jackson,  Miss.— The  Uni\'ersity  of  Mis- 
sissippi will  erect  new  buildings  at  a  cost 
of  |t)5.00M. 

Mannington,  Va. — The  new  school  to  be 
erected  here  will  cost  $75.0*W. 

Mannttte,  Wis. — All  of  the  bids  for  the 
library  building  exceeded  the  architect's 
estimates  by  $8,UOO.  and  new  ones  have 
been  called  for. 

Memphis*  Tenn. — Two  new  public  school 
btiildings  will  be  erected  here  at  a  cost  for 
the  two  of  nearly  ^oO.uOO. 

Milton,  Mass, — A  public  library,  to  cost 
?50.0<X).  will   be  erected  here. 

New  Haven,  Conn, — The  contract  For 
the  new  brick  and  stone  addition  at  Yale 
has  been  awarded  to  H.  Wales  Lines  Si 
Co,,   1:14  State  street, 

Oxford,  O. — Miami  University  will  erect 
a  dormitory  costing  $45,000. 

Red  Wing,  Minn— The  Carncgie-Law- 
ther  public  library  will  be  of  brick  and 
Bedford  stone.  Plans  are  just  completed 
by  A.  F.  Gauges  St,  Paul 

Seattle,  Wash.^A  new  school  will  be 
erected  on  Boren  Avenue,  costing  $35,00*). 

Sioax  City,  la.— Three  new  school  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected  here. 

Springfield.  N.  D. — A  new  Indian  school 
is  to  be  erected  here,  costing  Sbj,u«HJ, 

Springfield.  O. — Plans  are  being  drawn 
for  two  schools  to  cost  abottt  ^L'ujMif)  each. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Work  has  been  de- 
layed on  the  Carnegie  library  and  David 
Murphy,  the  contractor,  declares  that  It 
is  due  (o  the  delay  in  receiving  the  lime- 
stone from  Indiana.  Under  contract  all 
of  the  stone  is  to  be  delivered  before  Aug- 
Qst,     Unless   it  is   received  by  that  ttme» 


it  wilt  be  diBkidt  €o  itidoae  the  toiifii^ 
before  winter. 

Waterloo,  la.— A  number  of  new  tnitld- 

ings  will  be  erected  at  the  Slate  Nonmt 
School  at  a  total  cost  of  $250,t)00.  These 
will  include  a  chemistry  bmlding.  a  library 
and  two  gymnasiums. 

Winchester,  Mass.— A  high  school  to 
cost  more  than  $100,0(K)  wUl  be  erected 
here. 

Churches,  Convents  and  Syna- 
gogues. 

Asheville,  N.  C.-^The  Central  Methodist 
congregation  will  erect  a  |50,UW  church 
after  plans  by  R.  H.  Hunt. 

Atlanta,  Ga.— St.  Mark's  Methodist 
Church  on  Mcrritt  Avenue  will  be  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  will  cost  about  $60  * 
UOO.     Plans  by  W.  R   Denny. 

Baltimore*  Md.— The  Asquith  Presby- 
terian congregation  will  erect  a  new 
church,  ninety  feet  square,  with  two  towers 
on  Asquith  street  and  North  avenue.  Plans 
by  Glidden  &  Myers. 

St  Paurs  Roman  Catholic  Church  wtU 
be  erected  at  Olive  and  Caroline  streets 
at  a  cost  of  $80.0(MA  It  will  be  built  of' 
Port  Deposit  granite  and  there  will  be  M 
high  tower.  Plans  by  Thomas  C  Kctif 
nedy.  7 

Beaumont,  Tex,— A-  $44J,000  Baptist 
church  will  be  erected  here. 

Birmingham,  Ala,-^R.  H.  Hunt,  of  Out- 
tanooga,  Tenn..  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
f40,O0U  brownstone  church  to  be  crc<^ed 
by  the  First  Baptist  congregation  hcrf. 

The  First  Christian  congregation  wilj 
erect  a  new  church  at  a  cost  of  about  $27^- 
(HMl  Plans  are  being  prepared  by  D.  A, 
Helmich.  7 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. — A  new  Jewish  dyn- 
agogne  will   be  erected   on   Frank   street. 

Cleveland.  O.— The  Untt>-  Society  will 
erect  a  new  church  after  plans  by  F.  S, 
Barnum  &  Co, 

Aleridian,  Miss.— The  Episcopalians  will 
erect  a  |30.CH>0  church. 

Newport  News,  Va.— The  First  Baptist 
Church.  Rev.  J.  W.  Porter,  pastor,  wiU 
erect  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
the  South  at  a  tola!  cost  ol  about  $00^000. 

Oskaloosa.  la.— All  of  the  bids  for  the 
Y.  M.  C,  A,  building  were  rejected  be- 
cause they  were  too  high,  and  the  plans 
are  being  revised. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Mt,  Zion  Hebrew 
-congregation  will  erect  a  temple  on  Holly 
■avenue,   costing  ?50.000. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.~Thc  Fir^t  Pres- 
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byterian  congregation  will  creel  a  new 
dnirch  after  plans  by  VV.  E,  Ware. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C, — Plans  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  the  new  brick  and  stone  Bap- 
list  church.     J.  C.  Rigby,  chairman. 

Summit,  N*  J,— ^The  First  Bapiist  con- 
gregation will  erect  a  brick  and  stone 
church  at  a  cost  of  $30,000-  J.  N.  Cady, 
architect. 

Toledo,  O.— St.  Mary*s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  erect  a  parochial  school  cost- 
ing about  $100,000.  Plans  by  Bacon  & 
Hubcr. 

Business   Buildings,   Theatres,   Ho- 
tels»  Society  Halls,  Etc. 

Atlanta,  Ga.— The  Si.  Louis  Car  Wheel 
Company,  of  St»  Louis,  will  build  a  wheel 
foundry  here  at  aia  estimated  cost  of  $75,- 
000.  The  main  building  will  be  230x0ri 
ftet,  with  wings  for  the  engine  and  boiler 
hcusc* 

A,  G.  Rhodes  will  build  a  handsome  new 
residence  here  in  which  the  stone  work 
alone  will  cost  $25,000. 

Baltimore,  Md.^An  addition  will  be 
erected  ti>  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company's  building  on  South  street.  It 
will  he  of  brick  and  Cheat  River  bluestontf. 
It  will  cost  $100,000-  Plans  by  Baldwin 
&  Pennington, 

Beloit,  Wis. —  The  Fairbanks-Morse 
Company  will  erect  a  foundrj^  here,  cost- 
ing $123,000, 

Berkeley  Springs,  Va. — Jackson  C.  Gott, 
of  Baltimore,  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
$200JXH)  hotel  which  Mr.  Calvin  Chestnut 
and  others  are  erecting  here. 

Brooklyn.  N,  Y. — The  Orpheum  Com- 
pany  will  erect  a  $125,000  I  heat  re  on  Man- 
hattan Avenue.  Plans  by  J.  B.  Elpatrick, 
New  York 

Canton,  O.— The  United  States  Steel 
Company,  of  Canton,  will  be  incorporated 
to  build  an  open-hearth  furnace  here. 

Chester^  Pa.— The  Howcry  Manufactur- 
ing Company  will  build  an  iron  works 
htre,  the  main  building  to  be  54x106  feet 
The  company  is  capitalized  at  $200,000, 

Cold  Springs,  Minn. — The  State  bank 
will  erect  a  new  bank  building  here, 

Colorado  City,  Co,— The  U.  S,  Smelt- 
ing Company  will  build  a  $1,000,000  smelt- 
er here, 

Des  Moines,  la. — Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee  will 
erect  a  stone  mansion  on  West  Grand  Ave- 
nue, costing  $60^000,  It  will  be  four  stories 
in  height. 

The    Rumley    Manufacturing    Company, 
of  La  Pone,   Ind,.   will  erect  a  large  ma- 
chinery    warehouse    at     Fifth    and     Vine , 
streets.     Plans  will  be  prepared  by  Hallett 
&  Rawson  of  this  city. 


Duluth,     Minn, — C,     A.     Consden    wilf 
build  a  stone  residence,  alter  plan^  b; 
H,  Johnson,  of  Minneapolis.     Cost,  ^i 
000, 

Elgin,  Ill.^A  Masonic  Temple  will  l>e 
erected  here  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  after' plans 
by  D,   E,  Postle^  Chicago, 

Greensboro,  N.  C, — It  is  cxx^^ 
Moses  ik  Caeser  Cane  will  erect 
000  cotton   mill  here   for   the   manutxcture 
of  colored  goods. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— John  Taylor  will 
erect  an  office  building  at  Tenth  ^nd  Bal- 
timore streets,  costing  $500,0t>0. 

Lynchburg,  Va. — Jacob  Wells  will  crccl_ 
a  theatre,  costing  about  $45,000.  after  ptjin  "' 
by  Frye  &  Chesterman, 

Nashville,  Tenn, — J,  E.  R.  Caq^enter,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  is  completing  plans  for  the 
Methodist  Printing  House  to  be  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $150,000. 

The  National  Casket  Company  will  erec 
a  coffin  manufacturing  plant  at  East  Nash-1 
ville  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 

New  Orleans.  La,— The  Hibernian  TrusL. 
and  Banking  Company  will  erect  a  twelve 
story  building.     Plans  by  D.  H,  Burnhan 
Cost  about  $:^O0,0O0. 

Omalia,  Neb, — The  Ma^sons  arc  conteti 
plating  the  erection   of  a  temple  on   F^r 
nam  i^treei  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. — A  temple  will  be  erect- 
ed by  the  colored  Masons  here.  It 
will  be  four  stories,  154x60  feet,  and  will 
cmt  about  $40,000. 

Port  Washington,  Wis.— The  Ocaukee 
County  Malting  Company  will  build  a. 
If5(»,000  malt  house  and  elevator, 

Raleigh,  N.  C— There  is  talk  of  build- 
ing a  Labor  Temple  here. 

Richmond,  Va, — W.  H.  Zimmerman  will 
erect  a  seven-story  brick  and  stone  hotel 
building  at  Seventh  and  Broad  streets,  it 
a  cost  of  about  $;350,0*KK 

St.    Paul,    Minn. — The    Modern    Wood-^ 
men    will    build   a   brick,  and   stone    lodg 
building  on   Ninth  and  Exchange  sireeii 

An  additional  story  with  cut  stone  fronl 
will  be  added  to  the  Germania  Life  In- 
surance Annex  on  Fourth  street  Plans 
by  J,  Walter  Stevens. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich, — Btumrosen  will 
budd  a  brick  and  stone  block  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000  after  plans  by  Edward  Demar, 

Savannah,  Ga,^ — The  Germariu  Bank: 
will  erect  a  handsome  building  on  Con- 
gress and  Bull  streets,  costing  $125.00tL 
Plans  by  Norman  Sc  Brice,  Atlanta, 

Sedalia»  Mo^ — ^The  local  Masons  will 
erect  a  new  temple. 

Sheboygan,  Wis, — An  opera  house  wtU* 
be  erected  here,  costing  about  $30,(XM>, 

Trenton,    N,   J— The  J.    L.    Mott    lroi» 
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H««  •  co&rtc  crjrfUlllntioa  bttt  adiniti  of  «  fine 
poUfth*  snd  li  ftdmtnibly  raited  for  both  btiilding  coo- 
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Chttstor   Coodale   Marble   Co. 
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THE  GORDON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

ST.   JOSEPH.  MO..  U.  S.  A, 
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Works,  of  New  York,  will  erect  a  new 
plant  here. 

Washington,  D.  C— William  Souder  wiU 
erect  four  three- story  houses  at  Roanoke 
and  Fourteenth  streets.  The  entire  fronts 
will  be  of  Indiana  hmestoiic.  The  Colo- 
rado Building  is  an  office  structure  to  be 
erected  by  Thomas  F.  Wafsh  at  Four- 
teenth and  G  streets.  It  will  be  the  larg- 
est building  of  its  kind  in  Washington.  The 
first  three  floors  will  be  of  light  stone,  and 
there  will  be  stone  trimmings  throughout. 
The  style  of  wrchitccture  will  be  Italian 
Renaissance  with  elaborate  details. 

Winston,  N.  C — An  Elks  home  is 
planned  for  this  place  at  a  total  cost  of 
$35,000, 

Bridges,      Depots      and      Railroad 

Works, 

Albion^  Ind. — Noble  County  will  erect 
a  number  of  stone  and  steel  bridges,  rang- 
ing from  22  to  80  feet. 

Beividere,  III  —  The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  will  build  a  10  stall  engine 
house  at  this  place. 

Black  River  Falls,  W^is.— A  large  power 
dam  will  be  built  here  by  the  La  Crosse 
and   Black   River  Falls  Railway   Company. 

Connellsvdle,  O. — The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  will  build  a  22  stall  round  house  and 
a  number  of  shops  at  this  place. 

Evansville,  Ind. — A  tlcw  passenger  sta- 
tion of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  will 
be  of  brick  and  stont;  and  will  cost  $75,000, 
This  railroad  will  shortly  begin  work  on 
the  general  shops  at  South  Louisville, 
which  will  cost  nearly  $1,000,000. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. — The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  will  erect  a  2-stall  rnunrl  house  here. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. — The  International 
and  Great  Northern  has  purchased 
grounds  here  for  a  site  for  its  proposed 
shops. 

Hamilton,  0,~A  new  freight  depot  wil! 
be  built  here  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
and  Dayton   Railroad. 

Harrisville,  R.  L — A  stone  arch  bridge 
will  be  built  at  this  place  after  plans  by 
Henry  J.  Bruce. 

Honesdale,  Pa.— It  is  expected  that  the 
State  will  build  a  double  arch  stone  bridge 
128  feet  long  over  Esquinnnk  Creek. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  city  will  prob- 
ably take  action  to  compel  the  railroads 
to  build  viaducts, 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa. — A  stone  bridge  will 
he  built  at  D  street  in  this  city. 

Manitowoc,  Wis, — It  is  probable  that  a 
viaduct  will  be  built  over  the  Chicago  and 
Norilnve stern  triicks  at  Thirtv-third  street. 


Missoula,  Mont. — The  Northcnr  Pacific 
will  build  large  repair  shops  here. 

New  Castle,  Pa. — The  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  will  build  a  large  viaduct  over 
Gardner  avenue  and  the  She  nan  go  River 

Oiieonta,  N,  Y. — The  Delaware  and 
Hudson  shops  at  this  place  arc  to  be  en- 
larged and  several  new  buildings  will  be 
erected. 

Oskaloosa,  la. — The  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  will  complete  its  extension  from 
this  city  to  Tracey  by  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. The  company  will  build  a  new  dc^ 
pot  here  and  also  one  at  Des  Moines. 

Pi  qua,  O.^Thc  Western  Ohio  Ra^ilroad 
Company  will  build  a  100  foot  viaduct  at 
this  place, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
will  build  a  new  passenger  station  here 
oti  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

Portage  La  Prairie,  Man, — Govemfaedt 
aid  wilt  be  asked  toward  building  a  hndfie 
over  the  Assiniboine. 

Pottstown,  Pa.— The  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  will  build  a  new  passenger  sta- 
tion here. 

Sayville,  L.  L — The  Long  Island  Rail* 
road  will  erect  a  new  station  at  this  place. 

Springfield,  O. — The  Big  Four  wiU  make 
elaborate  improvements  to  its  car  shops 
here.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $750„* 
000,  of  which  $250,0<>0  will  be  expended  this 
year. 

Stoneham*  Tex.— The  International  and 
Great  Northern  will  erect  a  new  depot 
here. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. — The  New  York  Cen- 
tral is  contemplating  extensive  improve- 
ments here*  including  a  Union  central 
passenger  station  on  the  north  ^idc. 

Utica.  N.  Y.^The  Utica  and  Mohawk 
Valley  Railroad  will  build  new  shops  here, 
225 x-W  feet.  The  masonry  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  Griffith  &  Pierce,  of 
L'tica. 

Vicksburg.  Mich. — ^The  Grand  Tnink 
and  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
wdl  build  a  new  station  at  this  place^ 

Washington,  Pa. — ^The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  proposes  to  build  a  new  passen- 
ger station  here* 

Winnipeg.  Manitoba. — ^Thc  Canadtao 
Northern  will  make  improvements  to  lu 
shops  at  a  cost  of  nearly  half  a  mtlllon 
do  liar  s» 

William  Spangler,  of  Red  Lion.  I*a«  has 
reopened  the  High  Rock  quarries,  near 
York;  These  quarries  were  worked  on  a 
small  scale  for  two  years,  but  now  it  *s 
proposed  to  carr>'  on  the  business  more  ex- 
tensivcly. 
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LIDCERWOOD 

HOISTING  ENGINES 

Art  Built  to  Giuae  on  DUPLICATE  PART  Sytttm. 
Oylol  Deltvery  Assured, 

STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  DUTY. 

OVER    19,000    IN    USE. 
PARI  PW A  VQ  "»'*""«  «"d 

LADLC  Tt  A  I  O)  Conveylne  Devices 
Especially  adapted  for  QUARRYMEN. 

ELECTRIC  HOISTS. 

tt»d  for  Lat«t(  Citiloguv. 

LioemwooD  mfg.  go., 

St  UBEITY  STREET. 

NEW  YORK. 

CHICAGO.  Oia  Coloiiv  BUIf, 
BOSTON.  77  Ottver  Str«<«. 
PHILADELPHIA,  if  S.  Stvcfilli  St 
MEW   ORLEANS.  410  anrnl   St 
PORTLAND,  ORE,,  40  Flm  St 
CLEVELAND,  C,  Willumiou  Bl<!r 
PITTSBURG,    PA.    us   Witet   St. 
^TI^NTA.   PrudentUJ   Buildinf- 


Stone  Machinery 


FOR  QUARRY 
OR  MILL^ 


Qilmour  Double  Plate 
Stone  Planers. 

Any  Width  end  Length.    Also  SlRKte  Pl«lt  Micbinei. 

Derricks, 

Power  HotstSt 
Rubbing  Beds. 

Overhead  Cranes^ 

(Stem  ot  Electric) 
CompkU  PUou  WftcUd 


Wardwell 

Double-Gang 

Channelers, 
Knobel  Wire 

Rip  Saws* 
Headers, 


Saw-gangSt       iu^y  to  Ruo. 


THE  NEW  ALBANY  M'FG  CO,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


riMMm   mtution   S^roitt    mhta   irnunc   ti    ndif rt^ters. 


Crade  JVotes 


"Coaling  at  Sea'*  is  the  title  of  an  il- 
lustrated catalogTie  issued  by  the  Lidger- 
wood  Manufacturing  Company,  of  9^  Lib- 
erty street,  New  York.  This  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lidgerwood-MilkT  Marine 
Cab  lew  ay  as  installed  on  the  U.  S.  But  lie- 
ship  Illinois  by  this  company.  The  tnarine 
cableway  was  patented  by  Spencer  Miller^ 
C.  E.»  and  the  patents  are  controlled  by 
the  Lidgervvood  Company.  The  Illinois  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  United  States  bat- 
tleships and  is  fully  equipped  with  this  ap- 
paratus, which  was  accepted  by  the  Navy 
Department  after  severe  tests.  The  original 
marine  cableway  was  installed  on  the  U.  S. 
ColUer  Marcellus,  and  upon  its  fifth  sea 
trial  it  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  battleship 
Massachusetts  in  a  sea  a  little  heavier  than 
moderate,  over  twenty  tons  per  hour.  The 
towing  speed  was  from  five  to  six  knots. 
The  second  apparatus  was  placed  on  the 
British  Collier  Muriel,  and  this  succeeded 
in  delivering  to  H.  M.  S,  Trafalgar  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  tons  per  honr  in  a  mod- 
crate  sea  and  heavy  gale  of  wind.  The 
first  warsliip  to  be  completely  ctiuipp^d 
with  a  marine  cableway  is  the  Illinois. 
This  will  permit  the  battleship  to  take 
coal  at  sea  from  any  vessel  with  a  mast 
that  it  may  meet  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe.  When  it  was  first  suggested  to 
place  the  operating  winches  and  equipment 
for  a  marine  cableway  on  the  warship, 
great  objection  was  urged  on  the  ground 
that  the  vessel  was  already  overloaded  with 
machinery,  and  that  if  it  was  compelled  U> 
carry  this  device  on  board  other  essential 
machinery  would  have  to  be  displaced. 
Upon  the  superstructure  deck  of  the  Il- 
linois there  were  already  two  d^ck  winches. 
These  were  removed  and  two  new  winches 
adapted  to  operate  the  cableway  as  well 
as  for  all  ordinary  service  took  their  place. 
These  occupied  precisely  the  same  bed 
and  used  the  same  foundation  bolts  as 
those  they  displaced.  No  additional  deck 
space  was  occupied  and  the  entire  equip- 
ment was  conveniently  set  without  being 
in  the  way.  There  are  various  improve- 
ments in  the  matter  of  elevating  and  carry- 
ing the  loild  aufl  depositing  it  upon  the 
warship.  Formerly  the  bags  of  coal  were 
dropped  through  a  large  canvas  chute. 
Now  the  load  starts  from  the  collier  on 
a  down-hill   route  and   after  it  passes  the 


center  of  the  span  it  is  lowered  until  W 
just  trails  on  the  deck  of  the  warship. 
With  the  new  apparatus  sixty  round  trips 
should  be  made  an  hour  the  same  as  be- 
fore* but  the  amount  of  each  load  will  be 
greater,  so  that  at  least  forty  tons  per  hour 
should  be  trans-shipped.  The  pamphlet  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  has  attractive  il- 
lustrations. A  copy  of  this  or  of  any  of 
the  Lidgerwood  catalogues  will  he  scot  to 
any  interested  person   upon    request. 

The  Macomber  &  Whytc  Rope  Co.  have 
just  issued  Catalogue  B^ — 1002»  which  givet 
complete  information  with  reference  to  iht 
various  grades  of  wire  rope  manufactured 
by  them.  The  Macomber  &  Whytc  Rope 
Co.  also  manufacture  the  Hall  id  ie  Tram- 
way, and  this  specialty  is  also  dcscftbcd 
and  illujitratcd.  Catalogue  B  also  cotttaitis 
lists  on  all  wire  rope  fixtures,  wire  rope 
sheaves  for  the  transmission  of  power. 
hoisting  sheaves,  wire  rope  blocks,  eia  A 
complete  table  covering  transmission  ol 
power  by  wire  rope,  and  "How  to  Splice 
Wire  Rope"  is  also  fully  described.  This 
company*s  factory  is  located  at  Coal  City, 
III,  and  they  have  met  with  great  success 
in  the  manufacturing  business.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  reference  to  the 
Monarch"  brand,  which  is  largely  used  by 
mines,  quarries,  dredges,  contractors,  and 
in  fact  everywhere  that  a  strictly  high 
grade  rope  is  required. 

1  he  Harrison  Supply  Co..  Nathan  C.  Har- 
rison, general  manager,  3i  Indian  Wharf, 
Boston.  Mass..  has  issued  a  little  booklet 
devoted  to  their  abrasives  and  polishing  ma- 
terials. This  is  a  neat  publication  and  it  is 
of  particular  value  to  all  stone  men  bccati$e 
of  the  many  useful  hints  and  suggestions 
that  it  contains.  It  is  care  in  these  small 
matters,  leading  to  great  economies,  that 
fre<iuently  means  all  of  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  in  a  business.  The 
particular  subjects  treated  in  this  little  book- 
let, which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
request,  arc  chilled  steel  shot,  carborun* 
dum.  emery,  putty  powder,  felt,  steel  and 
filjer  brushes,  etc. 

The  condition  in  the  labor  field  the  pa 
month    has    not    been    very    satisfactor^fJ 
There  are  strikes   in  many  wide  And  scatg 
tered   fields,    and   although   none   of  ihec 
has  yet  attained  to  any  very  great  propor* 
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PULSOMETER 


*'T1)€  Cotilraclor's  Fmtid." 

OFTEN     IMITATED NEVER    EQUALED, 

OVER  ao.OOO  IN  USE. 


Recent  Important  Improvements. 

The  Handiest,  Simplest,  and  Most  Efficient  Steam  Funip 
for  General  Miniog,  Quarryinjf,  Railroad.  Irrigatitig.Drainafe, 
Coa1.washiDg»  Tank-filling,  Paper  Mill,  Sewer  and  Bridge 
Contractors'  Purposes,  etc.,  etc. 

Muddy  or  grilty  liquids  handled  without  injury  to  the  Pump. 


Citalogui  on  lippllctlftm. 
C«rr«>poodsiiGi  Soirdlsd. 


PUU&OMETER  STEAM  PUMP  OO., 
135  Greenwich  St.,        -       new  YORK. 


The  Joyce-Cridland  Co. 

DAYTOIV^     OHIO, 


Patant  Livir, 

Scraw  Nydriulic 

and 

Saarad  Jacka 

for 

Stona-yard  Uaa. 

IUostrat«d    Catalc^g   tim 

This  Is  onr  No.  ISI 
Geared  Stone  Jack. 

It  U  Ttrj  poiPsrfal.  aad 
eovfwiaat  In  paaa>««i^ 
as  whtm  ih*  fsot  ts  oadsr 
tbs  stoos  lbs  IsTsr  works 
Icnftkwtjri  of  th« 

W*  hart  others^ 


Hawley's  Patent 
Sand  Feed 


Is  used  bv  all  the  leading  firms— «ws 
faster  and  better  tlian  any  other  sand* 
feed.  More  gangs  usinj^'our  feed  thait 
any  other.  Easily  kept  in  order.  Also 
many  gangs  working  satisfactorily, 
using  crushed  steel.  Can  give  beat  of 
references.    Orders  solicited. 

E.  J.  &  C  a  HAWLEY, 

FRENIER'S  SAND  PUMP. 

For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for 

Sawing   Stone. 

Saws  fatter,  uses  less  sand  and  water 
and  reijuiiea  less  power  and  repairs  than 
any  other.  Runs  only  SO  revotatiotu 
per  mltMite.  Pays  for  itself  Ln  dbt 
months.  Send  for  full  deacriptiaa  aa4 
prices. 

FRENIER  ft  SON.  RUTLIRO.  VT. 


Ftttir    rmmioo    iiroas    vheo    wrftlof  to   adverttfltft. 
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tions  they  all  serve  to  emphasize  ihe  gen- 
eral spirit  of  unrest  that  is  found  through- 
out the  stone  trade*  After  a  long  confer- 
ence the  strike  at  Cape  Ann,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  month  has  been 
settled.  An  agreement  was  reached  by 
concessions  on  both  sides.  The  paving 
cutters  are  granted  an  advance  from  $1 
to  $1.50  per  thousand  for  the  present,  with 
a  promise  of  an  additional  advance  in  a 
years  time  if  the  business  will  warrant, 
on  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
blocks  to  meet  the  original  demands  of 
the  cjtiarrymen.  The  men  working  for  the 
American  Granite  Company,  at  Portland. 
Me.,  struck  for  an  advance  from  $L5o  to 
$1.75,  At  Stonington  four  hundred  quar- 
rymen  are  out  of  work,  and  most  of  the 
native  laborers  have  beeji  replaced  by  Ital- 
ians and  Finns.  At  Clinton,  Mass.,  the 
quarry  men  at  work  getting  out  5tonc  for 
the  big  dam  struck  for  an  increase  of  2*1 
cents  a  day.  An  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  quarry  owners  and  the  work 
men  at  Alton,  III.,  whereby  the  latter  are 
to  receive  $2  for  a  nine  hour  day.  There 
was  a  two  weeks'  strike  in  one  of  the  sheds 
at  Northfield,  V't.,  the  terms  of  final  set- 
tlement not  being  made  public.  In  New 
York  all  of  the  stone  yards  were  tied  up 
because  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Journey- 
men Stonecutters'  Union  and  the  Machine 
Stone  Workers'  Union,  The  Journeymen 
are  trying  to  gel  machine  work  under 
their  control  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
skilled  labor.  There  was  a  strike  among 
the  marble  cutters  and  setters  at  Marion, 
Iiul,  because  of  the  employment  of  non- 
union carpenters.  The  marble  cutters  em- 
ployed by  W,  J.  Grant,  of  ^lilwMukce, 
struck,  and  it  is  claimed  that  men  work- 
ing for  this  contractor  in  other  cities  will 
also  go  out  One  hundred  and  fifty  stone- 
cutters at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  went  out  on 
a  strike  because  their  demands  for  a  res- 
toration of  the  old  scale,  which  was  re- 
duced ten  per  cent,  seven  years  ago  by 
mutual  consent  be  restored,  was  not 
granted,  A  speedy  settlement  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  Wooster  Stone  &  Sand  Company  of 
Wooster,  0.,  has  been  incitrporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  company 
will  do  a  general  stone  and  sand  business 
for  all  purposes  and  will  also  furnish  the 
Pueock  Glass  Company  with  sand  for  their 
works,  which  are  soon  to  be  erected  at 
Wooster.  The  officers  of  the  company  arc: 
Prcsidcntt  W.  J.  Mullens;  vice-president. 
John  McSweeney;  secretary,  C  A.  Mc- 
Donald ;  treasurer.  L.  P.  Ohliger,  all  at 
Wooster.  and  manager,  Z.  T.  Duer.  The 
company    will    operate    the    quarry    of    the 


Killbuck   Brownstonc   Company,   of  whtdi 

Mr,  Duer  was  one  of  the  owners  and  man- 
ager.     The    stone    from    this    quarry    hci* 
been  used   for  building  purposes    in    i 
States  and  enjoys  an  excellent   repui;i 


The  Canadian  Tariff  on  Cement. 

Manufacturers  and  inerchanis  ihroughout 
the  Canadian  Provinces  are  becoming  great- 
ly dissatisfied  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  Canadian  tariff,  and  deputations  from 
the  various  industries  arc  waiting  on  the 
Dominion  Government  and  requesting 
modifications  of  the  duties.  The  dt  ^ 
tton  from  the  Portland  cement  manuiic- 
turers  recently  waited  on  the  Govemmem 
and  stated  that  over  $4,0<>0,(M)0  are  invested 
in  the  production  of  cetnent,  and  the  indus- 
try gives  employment  to  some  2.0(M)  persons. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  works  in  opera- 
tion and  under  construction  is  ab«iul  14<X>,* 
000  barrels  per  year.  They  say  thai  the 
American  manufacturers,  owing  to  iheir 
immense  plants,  can  produce  on  a  larger 
scale  and  more  cheaply  than  the  Canadi  ir^ 
and  that  they  are  making  a  slaughter  ;;  : 
kct  of  Canada,  in  which  operation  they  arc 
aided  by  the  freight  rates  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hne,  which  are  lower  per  mile  pefJ 
car  by  from  oO  to  75  per  cent.  This  disad 
vantage  would  be,  to  some  extent,  counter- 
bcilanced  by  a  readjustment  of  the  duties. 
The  tariff  changes  asked  for»  they  say,  *rill 
not  enhance  the  price  of  cement  in  that 
country.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  natural 
deposits  all  over  the  country,  anything  m 
the  form  of  a  combine  would  be  frustrated 
by  the  starting  of  new  works.  They  also 
say  that  from  thorough  tests,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Canadian  cement  is  the  best 
in  the  world  and  that  the  output  of  the  fac- 
tories at  present  in  operation  or  now  being^ 
built  would  more  than  meet  the  demand. 

The  deputation  was  given   an  assurance 
Uiat  its  views  would  receive  due  coQ^dcfil 
tion. 


Cement  Makers  in  Austria  Unite. 

Consul    Frank  W.   Mahin   writes  to   ibc 
State  Department,  from  Reichenbcrg.  Au^^ 
tria.  as  follows:    A  union  of  Austrian  Por 
land   cement    manufacturers   has   Uet-Ti    cf^ 
fected.    It  is  complained,  however,  that  ihe 
recalcitrance  of  a  few  outside  firms  m:%ke&<j 
it  very  difficult   to  accomplish  th^  ptrr|)Os 
of  the  combination — to  check  a  further  ialf 
in  prices  by  judiciously  dividing  the  mar- 
kets among  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  . 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  outsiders  may  bel 
gradually   forced   into  line,    as  they   cotnc 
to  realize  that  their  interests  are  thereby 
?^ubserved. 


B«f«5l/«tk»<f  IMa7. 


CONTKACTORS  FOR 
ALl.   KINDS  OP  CUT  BTOUM 


WORK. 

HUMMELSTOWN  BROWN8TONE  CO., 

BUILDING  ••STONE.  .SAWED  •.  FLAGGING  •.•  ANDv  TILE. 


QPECIAL  FOR  QUARRIES  I 

DIXOIS'S  QRAPHITE  \MRE  ROPE  PRESERVATIVE, 

?REVENTS  RUST  AWD  WEAR. 

DIXON'S  PURE  FLAKE  GRAPHITE. 

THE  MOST  EFFlCIt^KT  AND   ENDURARLK  LUBRICANT, 

rWi""K"ou°"'™"'-  JOStPH  WXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JerseyCity.N  J. 


McKIERNAN  DRILL   CO. 


170  Broadway.  New  York. 


L«t«>*tt 


*»'^— '•"/?oc/^  Drills 

More  efficient,  more  economic«l,  Aitd  constmclrfl  rif  fewer  partt 
ihmn  any  other. 

Air  Compressors  SL'SlL""** "■"•"• 
Quarrying  Machinery. 

Sole  Agents  for  ESIfKEDT  PATENT  AIR  LIFT. 


THE 


Bleichfrt    Triiw^ti  -     ,■ 

Victoria  Iftnc*.  DiaAfUk,  Cuukd) 


BLEICHERT 
WIRE  ROPE 
TRAMWAY. 

none  m  liSi  imM  ui  omus. 

THE  TRENTON  IRON  CO., 

TRENTON.  H*  4* 


'  M^nufarturrr^t  Rii»iie<r»  «n4  Cwitrsctoit  tnri  *o\t  tK*fi»«*i  in  North  Aiftffea  lor  iWMfi^Atit  Syttem,    Al«Pt 
Wktt  lUpe  &|«irf»*«»ti  for  C«bW   Haitt  Convryofi,   Suffice  «Mt  MdovMiid  SMtive,  ma, 

lUtti4rBl*d  Iwolt  ti^oii  vpplkatiop. 

Il»w  y«B«  0#rtc»--fcoo|Mr.  Evwilt  «  Co.,  IT  BwrU«c  Slip.  CutcMao  Omr»-llU  aioradaodi  Biddiaft. 
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A  MTNE  OF  INSPIRATION  FOR   SCULPTORS  AND  STONE-CUTTERS 


^ncknt  Sepulchral 


By  WrLllAM  BRINDLEY  and 

W.  SAMUEL  WEATHER  LEY,  f,  R,  I.  B,  A* 


onumcntd 


A  sumptuous  work  containing  illustrations  of  over  GOO  examples  from 
various  countries  and  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  plates  are  drawn  hy  Mr.  Samnel  Weatherley,  an 
artist  of  international  reputation,  and  are  admirably  reproduced.  They 
are  on  a  comparative  scale  and  contain  sections.    Royal  folio,  price,  $15.00, 


Ao  INVALUABLE  VORK  for  ARCHITECTS,   DESIGNERS  and   MONUMENTAL   MEN 


For  Sale  by  FRANK  W,   HOYT,    Publisher  of   ^'Stone" 


oooooooooo  ooooooooooooooooooo 

CAEN  STONE 

always  in  stock,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery,  in  large 
or  small  quantities. 


Also  Indiaita  Limestonei  Nova  Scotia 
Freestone,  Corsehill  Scotch  Reil 
Stone»  Long  Meadow  Sandstone, 
Wyoming  Bluestone,  &c  ,  &c. 
foreign  and  Amerkan  Marble §t 
Granites,  &c« 


G.  P.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

1123  Broadway,  New    York. 

oooooooooocxxxxxxxx) : 


NORTHHRN    BNQlNEhRlNii    WQKKS 
19  Ch«n«  Str««t,  Ovtroil,  MIeli. 


CXtANES 


Electric  and  Hand  Traveling  Cranes 

LOCO\IOIIV(«   rR4VfUMG   and   JIB  CRAJttS. 
AIR  mMSf^   »  ILCCfRIC  nOlSIS  "  G4S01IWI  miisis. 


Dark  lUue     \     Sctid  for     I  Dark  Mottle^l  Blue 
Li^ht  Blue    |^     Price  Ll«t  1  Light  Mottled  Blue 

The  beat  blue  marble  In  tbe  mari^et  ia  the 

VnfgLdiivg  Blue 


from  PeonBlyvunia. 

Works  eailly  und  floblifl*  ntc«ly 

I  also  haadle  marble  Crovi  the  Imdlnv  wvtl* 
known  quurriesof  Oouvenimir,  H*  Y. 

Snwed  Stock.       Flnt»be<l  MonumeoU. 

D.  J.  WHITNEY,  Ooyvarneur,  N.  Y 
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FOR  QUARRYMEN,  STONE-WORKERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ARCHITtCTi 

American  Cement .......  $3  00 

AiKient  Sculpture , .  2  GO 

AlphabeU 150 

Architecturaf  Modeling , , ,  75 

Architects  *  and  Quilders*  Guide  5  00 

Arcfiftects*  and  Builders*  PocketiM>ok 4  00 

A  Theory  of  Voossoir  Arches _  /5 

A  Theory  of  Arches                 ....,,,, , » 75 

A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Constniction 4.... 5  00 

Blasting    , , •...,.»..*...•,.*. 150 


Cummings 

Redfern 

Ames 

RiGhardson 

Hetidricki^ 

Kidder 

Cain 

Allen 

Baker 

Guttman 

Andre 

Burgoyne 

Van  Nostrand 

Trautwine 

Saunders 

Richards 

Glynn 

Wegmann 

LeConte 

Hasweft 

Johnson 

Nash 

Bertholet 

St  urges 

Grimshaw 

Davidson 

Janncttaz 

Burnham 

McMaster 

ll  Bbgrovc 

^^  Lee 

Dobson 

Booth 

Vago 

Biggin  &  Stcbert 

Collins 

Gall 

Spon  & 

Chamberlain's 

Jameson 

Edward?. 

Beaton 

Kirk 

Gillmore 

BUgrove 

Hyde 

Davies 

Burn 

Monckton 

Merrill 

Luard 

Bale 

Warren 

^  Gcikie 

Cain 

Hodgson 

Stahl 

Culley 

Drinker 

Nichols 

Nichols 

Cain 


Blasting  Rock 

Blasting  and  Quarrying « « . , 

Builders^  and  Contractors*  Price  Book    

Civil  Lnglneer's  Pocketbook 

Compressed  Air  Production 

Compressed  Air  ..,.,.... 

Cranes  and  Machinery , » . . 

Design  &n6  Const  ruction  of  Masonry  l>aiiw. 

Elements  of  Geologv  . . . 

Engineers*  and  Mechanics*  POcketbook 


3  00 
75 
140 
5  00 
I  00 
I  50 
75 
5  00 
400 
400 


Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications « 4  00 

Expeditious  Measurer          ...          , . .  I  00 

Explosives  and  Explosive  Compounds  75 

European  Architecture  4  00 

Engine  Runners*   Catechism .  2  00 

Gothic  Stonework I  50 

Gu'de  to  the  Determination  of  Rocks  I  5Q 

History  of  Limestone  and  Marbles  6  00 

High  Masonry  Dams 75 

Marble  Decoration   I  50 

Marble  and  Marble  Workers I  00 

Masonry  and  Stone  Cutting. I  00 

Marble   Workers  Manual , 2  CO 

Modeting  in  Clay             _  . . , . . , I  00 

Modern  Stone  Cutting  and  Masonry ,  I  50 

Mtning  and  Quarrying  . , . , , .    .  60 

Monumental  Designs  ......    , .,,.,.,,  .per  set  5  00 

P0<  ketbook  of  Alphabets    25 

Portland  Cements I  50 

Practical  Steam  Engineers*  Guide 2  50 

Quantities  and  Measurements  .  75 

Quarry  men  and  Contractors*  Guide  .    , 1  00 

Report  on  Strength  of  Building  Stones  in  the  U*  S,  .  I  00 

Sfiorlng 75 

Skew  Arches  .        ,  75 

Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying .       I  25 

Stonemason  and  Bricklayer , « . « 2  00 

Stair  Building       . , 4  00 

-  5  uo 

I  00 

1  60 

2  50 
7  50 

75 

I  00 

75 

75 
25  00 
50 
50 
75 


Stones  for  Building  and  decoration. 

Stone,  flow  to  Get  ft  and  flow  to  Use  It.    ,  . 

Stone-Working  Machinery 

Stereotomy:  Problems  in  Stone-Cutting     

Text  Book  of  Geology 

Theory  of  Solid  and  Braced  Arches 

The  Steel  Square  and  Its  tise  ,    ,    , 

Transmission  of  Power  by  Wire  Rope 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  Construction  of   Meticoidaf   and  Obli- 
que Arches    , 

Tunnelling 

Tables  of  Cubic  Measure - 

Tables  of  Sufierficial  Measure , . , 

Voussoir  Arches  Applied  to  Stone  Bridges^  etc  .    . . 


Remittances  must  accompaoy  alt  order.si.  rrlof^a  quotod  iDiiude  cost  of  mailing.  Ord«r  by  rltJ« 
and  author.  Write  your  name  plainly.  Remit  hy  poatofflte  or  expr^sa  money -oi tier,  draft  or  cb«ek. 
to  the  order  of 

YRACNK.  IT.  HOYT.  15  Broadway,  New  V 


As  a  Decaraiive 
MatertaL 


Dark  grayir.li  purple  ground,  interlaced  with  a  net  work  ol 
red  and  white  veins. 


CA}^  BE  OBTAINED  IN  BLOCKS  OF  LARGE  SIZE. 
TAKES  A  BEAUTIFUL  POLISH. 


It  is  quarried  in  Devonshire  and  shipped  F.  O.  B. 

Bristol,  by 

ARTHDR  LEE  &  BROS.,  LTD., 

Marble  and  Granite 
Merchants  .... 


BRTSTOL, 


ENGLAND. 


Pkmm  meotiott  Stokm  «Wi»  mniu^u  ^  i.\\^.^ys^x^ 


A  BUYER'S  DIRECTORY 


OF 


The  Stone  Trades. 


NoTH.— rA#  dh^tay  mdv^rihimtnU  ^/  tk*  /irmtt  mtmii^nfti  UMtier  t9ck  kidding  c^tt  ^  f^mnd  rtitdiiy 
hf  rt/trtne*  U  tkt  Aif^kaSttitmi  ind§M^ 


ABRA.SIVE». 
Frenler  dt  800. 
Harrfeon  Supply  Ca. 
PlttBburg  GruBhed  Steel  Co. 

AIR  COMPRB8SOB8. 
MoKlernan  Drllt  Co. 
iDfrraoU'Serseftoi  Drtll  Co. 
Rntid  Drill  Co. 
SuUlvBo  Machtaerf  Co» 
CI  M  J  ton  Afr  CoiupreBsor  Works. 
Aincr.  Ajr  <*omprc;a«ior  Worki* 

AIR  UFT  PUMPB. 
Clajton  Air  CompresBor  Worki. 

AIR  HOISTS 
Northern  Engineering  Works. 

BARS. 

'  IngersoU-S^rgeant  Drill  Co, 
Lord.   Bowler  Co. 
SalllrBn  Mncblnerjr  Co, 
Rand   Drill  Co, 

BLASTING    SUPPLIES, 
Aetna  Powder  Co. 
Jogrenoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co. 
BADd  Drill  Co. 

BLOCKS. 

A.  Lt'srh^n  &  iSons'  Hope  Co. 
Mneoniber  St.  Wli/ie  Rof«  Co. 
Amertenn  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co; 

BLDESTONE. 
Genesee  Vattey  Blueatone  Co. 

BOILERS. 
John  MaallD  &  Son. 

BROWNSTONB. 
Hutnmelatown  Brownstooe  Co. 

OABLEWAYS. 

8.  Klory  ilfe,  Co. 

Lldgerwood  Mf^.  Co, 

Trenton  Iron  Works. 

A.  LeBcben  &  Sons  Rope  v^o. 

Macofnber  &  Wbyte  Hope  Co. 
OAEN  STONE, 

G.  P.  Sberwood  &  Co. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SHOP  TOOLS. 

Clayton  Air  CompresBor  Work*. 

Thos.  H.  Dallett  &  Co. 
CHAINS,  STANDARD  AND 
SPECIAL. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
CHANNEL  ERS. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 

Steam  Btone  Cutter  Co, 

Id geraol I' Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

I^rd»    Bowler   &   Co. 

BDnUflu  Machinery  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
COAL  MINK  HAULAGE. 

A.  Leach  en  Sc  Sons  Rope  Co. 
CONTRACTORS*  SUPPUB8. 

A.  L*?Hf  hon  &  Sons*  Rikpt*  Co. 

Hacomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co. 
CONVEYORS. 

8.    Flory   ^\tg.   Co. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co, 

A.   Lescbeo  &  Sons   Rope  Co. 

MMComh^r  h  Wbyte  Rope  Co, 


CONVKYING  MACHINERY. 
A.  Leschen  &  Sons'  Rope  Co. 

CORE  DRILLS. 
Snlllran  Machinery  Co. 
O.  F.  Prealar  Mfg.  Co. 

CORDAGE. 
A.  LeBcben  &  Sou  a  Rope  Co. 
Macomber  &  White  Rope  Co. 

CRABS. 
American  Hoist  dt  Derrick  Co. 
Contractora*  Plant  Mfg.  Cov 
IngeraolUSergeant  Drill  Co. 
W.  H,  Anderson  &  Sons. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
F.  R.  Patch  Mfg,  Co. 

CRANES. 

Northern  Engineering  Works. 

OR  use  ED   STEEL. 
PIttaburg  Crushed  Steel   Co. 

CHILLED  STEEL. 
Harrison  Supply  Co. 

DERRICKS  AND  FITTINGS. 
Amerlcnn  Holat  &.  Derrick  Co. 
IngersolUSergeant  Drill  Co. 
Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 
Lord.  Bowler  &  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
P.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
New  Albany  Mfg    Co. 
Contractors'   Plane  Mfg.  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

Gordon  Foundry  &.  Machine  Co. 
A.  Li^srhen  &  Sodh'  Rope  Co. 

DREDGING  MACHINERY. 
A.  Lescben  &  Sons  Rope  Co. 
Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co. 

ENGINES. 
John  Mas  I  In  &  Son. 

ELECTRIC  HOISTS. 
Norihern  Engineering  Works, 

ELEVATING  MACniNKRY. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co, 

EXPLOSIVES. 

Aetna  Powder  Co. 

I figerB oil' Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
FEED   WATER   HEATERS. 

Lord,   Bowler  Sl  Co. 

GASOLLNE  HOISTS. 

Northern  Engineering  Works. 
GRAPHITE   GREASE. 

Jos.  Dlion  Crucible  Co. 

GRANITE. 
Arthur  Lee  &  Bros. 
O,  a.  Tayntor  &  Co. 
Troy  Granite  Co, 
Svenska  GranltladustH   Aktle- 

bolaget. 
Balms  tads  Stenhnggerl  Aktte- 
bolag. 

GRINDSTONE  MANDRELS. 

LoriL  Rowler  &  Co. 
HEADERS, 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 


HOSB. 
lageraoll-Sergeaot  Drtll  Co. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

HOISTS. 
American  Holat  Sl  DerrlcJc  C^, 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Q^ 


Coatroctora'  Plant  ^Ifg.  Co. 
IngersolUSergeant 
Indnatrtal  Works. 


Lldgerwood  31fg.   Co. 

Lincoln  Iron   Works. 

Su 111  ran   Machinery  Co. 

8,   Florr   Mfg.   Co. 

Lord,  Bowler  St.  Co. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co, 

Gordon  Foundry  &  Machtoe  C^ 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg,  Co. 

HOISTING  ENGINES. 
Lord,  Bowler  A  Co. 
S.  Flory  Mfg.  Co. 
IngprsoII'Sereeant  Drill  Oot 
Lldgerwood  Mfg,  Co. 
F.  R,  Pntch  Mfg.  Co. 
Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Co, 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

American  Hoist  h  Derrick  Cd. 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  C». 

HOISTING  ROPE. 
A.  Leicben  &  Sons  Rope  0». 
Macomber  h  Whyte  Rope  Go. 

HORSE  POWERS. 
American  Holat  it  Derrick  C«. 
Contractora*  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 
Lldgerwood  Mfg.  Co* 
Lord,  Bowler  A  Co. 
F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

JACKS. 
Joyce,  Crldland  &  Co. 
W.  H.  Audersoo  9t  8on. 

LARRTS, 
W.  n,  Anderson  Sc  Son. 

LATHES. 
Lincoln  Iron  Works. 
F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
Gordon  Foundry  &  Machlo*  C^ 

LIMESTONE. 
Bedford  Steam  Stone  Works. 
The  C.  8.  Norton  Blueatooe  Qm 

LOCOMOTIVE    CRANES. 

Industrinl   Works. 

American  Holat  &  Derrick  Co 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co, 
MINING    MACHINERY. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

In  person- Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lldgerwood  alfg.  Co. 

A.  I.rschfn  &.  Sons'  Rope  Co. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Gardiner  Electric  Drtll   4k  Mm 
chlnery  Co. 

Xllne  k  Smelter  SuppW  Co. 
Marvin   Elpctrlc  Drill  Co. 

Northern  En^lneerlnp  Works, 
MANILA    ROPE, 

A.  Letch  en  Se.  Sons  Rope  Co. 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  €^. 
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W.  11.  ADdervott  4  Bom. 
MAItBLB. 
Nortliffn  N    Y    Mnrblt  C5^ 

IV  ^  ffirbU  0©. 

krtlmr  f.^*"  A   Uro«, 

Kja  MsrmoHrniku  Aktteboltret 
Coeater  (Joodalo  M«rt>1«  Co, 

UIKERS'  CANDLfi  WICK. 
▲.  Le»eh»&  k  Sooi  Rop«  0». 

PACKING. 
A.  LMcbes  ft  Botif  Rop«  C^ 

ri^NKRa 

F.  R.  ratcb  Mfff.  Oo. 

LtncoLD  Iron  Worki. 

&  riorT  Mff.  Co. 

New  AlbAFir  Mff.  Cd. 

Oorden  Foundry  tt  IfiehlDc  Co, 

FinmMATlC  TOOLS. 
Kott^D.  H,  O. 
Tboi.  IL  nallett  4  Oa 

POWfiE    TIIANSMISBION    MA- 
CHINERY. 
UfXnt  Mff.  Co. 

rUklFS. 
Tb«  A.  S.  Cameroti  StMim  Pump 
Workt. 

Ittfftnioll-Berf  fflot  Drill  Go. 

Polsom^ter  Sttam  Panp  Cou 

ftnUlTfto  Machlnrrr  Co. 
L  BImHos. 
^m«nd  DrilJ  Oo. 

Gordon  Fouodry  ft  Micbtti#  Co. 

PtITTY   POWDER. 
H«rrl»oo  8 apply  Co. 
W.  E]    Andrrtoa  ft  Sod. 
Ptttflbarf  Cnwbfd  BtMl  O^ 

PCLi<«>MKTER8. 
PnlsotDcter  Steam  Pninp  0». 

QUAHRT  UACHINBRY. 

Am«rlc«o  Bolft  ft  Dcrrtck  Co. 

ilcKlrmifi  Drill  Co, 

Now  Albnof  Mfff.  Co. 

OoQtrociort^  PUnt  Mfr  00. 

lonrsAiJ^Bfrpfsnt  DrlirOo. 

toductrUI  Uork«. 

Lord.  lio frier  ft  Co. 

AlfOtD  &ton«   Cotfer  GOb 

SulltTan    Macbln«ry   0». 

r.   R.   Pitcb  Ufff.  COb 

R«nd  Drill  Co. 

Mocombf  r  ft  Why  to  Rom  Co. 
r  Gordon  Foundry  ft  ilacDtoo  Co^ 
'  Browo  Holirltif  MBcbtnerr  d^ 
(Oordla#r  T  t^  Oo. 

Mtn«  ft  ^  ro. 

A    f^fnehfu  Jb  iiujjw.    Uu^i*?  Co 


ROPE. 
A.  Lrteb^b  ft  Sooi  Ropo  Co. 
itaoombtr  ft  Wbjtt  Ropt  Oo. 

ROCK  DRILLS. 
UcKternHD   Drill  Co. 
Ins«r»olt'»eriEeaot  Drill  Co. 
Run.!   Drill  tV 
SuUlrnn  XUdilnerj  Co. 
Oi^MHn^r  r»rin  A  Miieblnory  Oft. 
I-  Supply   Co, 
Drill  Co. 

kOUGE. 
Horrlion  Supply  Co. 
Plttoborg  Cruibed  Sttol  Oo. 

RUBBLNO   I1ED8. 
Unoolri   I  mo   Worki. 
F.  a  Pttcb  Mfjf.  Co. 
New  Albotiy  Utg.  Co. 
Lord,    Bowltr   ft   Co. 
Gordon  Foundry  ft  Uoeblne  Co. 

8AKD  PUMPS. 
Frentor  ft  Son. 
Gordon  Foundry  ft  MtcDlfieGo. 

SAND  FEED. 
Fr^Dler  ft  Son. 

E.  J.  ft  C.  11.  Uawley. 
Lincoln  Iron  Worko, 

F.  R.  Pfttcb  Mfr  Co. 

SAW  GANGS. 
I^rd.   Bowler  ft  Co, 
New  Albany  Mfr  Co. 
Lincoln  Iron  Woik*. 
8untT»fi  Mncbtnery  Co. 
F.   R.   Pttcb  Wff.  Co. 
Gordon  Foundry  ft  Machloo  Co^ 

SCREBKtNG   MACaiNBRT. 
Jeffrey  Mfr   Co. 

SLATE   MACHINERY. 
8.    Flory   Ufg.   Co. 
Lincoln    Iron    Workm. 
F.   R.   Pitch  ft  Co. 

8IUTE  DEALERS. 
Cbtpumo  Slato  Co. 
Nortb  Bon  for  Stotc  Oo. 

SANDSTONE. 
HummeUtown  Rrownftitoo  Go. 
Porttce  Entry  Qotrrleo  Oo. 
Mlnnei^ota  Sondntone  Co. 
Tbe  ClereUnd  Stone  Co. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 
Lincoln  Troo  Worki. 
fn^r«o II- Serjeant  Drill  Go. 
Sntllrnn   Machinery  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
F.  R.  Patch  Mtg.  Co. 

STEET^  BMERT. 
Ptttaburt  Cmobed  Steol  GOv 

STONECUTTERS*  TOOLS. 
W    H.  Anderooo  ft  Son, 


9TOV|^  ur.RKING  MACBINSRT 

Li  I   Worka. 

h  Mf«.   Co. 

N*^    ,..^„..>    Mfr   Co. 
|«ord,  liowler  ft  Co. 
Tboa.  H.  Dallett  ft  Co. 

TACKLE  BLOCKS, 
W.  13.  Anderaoo  ft  Son. 
a»otractr,r>'  ritint  Mfr  Co. 
Ug^Tt^'  t  Drin  Co 

A.   !,♦  -  H*  Itupe  Co. 

&ind   1^ 
acomber  ft  Whyte  Ropo  Go. 

TRAMWAYS. 
A.  Lea^'Jien  ft  Sooa  Ropo  Oo. 
Macoiuber  ft  Wbyta  Ropo  Oo. 

TRAVELERS. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 

I.*ord,  Bowlar  ft  Co. 

New  Albanjr   Mfr  Co. 

V.  R   Palrh  Mfr  Co. 
TRAVELING  CRANES. 

Lord.  Bowler  ft  Co. 

Induairlal  Worka, 

Gordon  Fotmtlry  ft  Machlnt  Go 

r.  R.  Patcl!  '''      -^ 

Brown  Holf  5n»ry  GO* 

Nortlirrn    I  :.  Workr 

TOOI^. 

W.  U.  Andenon  ft  Son. 
TOOTH  CHISEL  ft  CUTTING 
MACHINE. 

W.  H,  Anderaon  ft  Son. 
TRl'CK.S. 

Northern  Enelnoerlnf  Worka. 
TURNTABLES. 

Nor  I  hern   Kngloeerlnf  Worka. 
WINCHES. 


Cootractora'  Plant  Mfs  Otw 
tnraraoU^Serif  tnt  Drtli  Co. 
Lincoln  Iron  W'orki. 


STONE      SURFACING 
CHINES, 
Tbi>»    TI    Dnllelt  ft  Co. 


MA> 


SolllTan  Macblnory  Cou 

Rand  Drill  Co.     . 

F.  R,  Patch  Mfr  Go. 
WIRE  ROPE, 

American  Holtt  ft  Derrick  Co. 

Broderlck  ft  Bascom  Rope  Col 

Iniaraoll-Serreant  Drill  On. 

A.  Leocheo  ft  Son**  Rope  Oo% 

Lidcorwood   Mfg.  Co, 

SnTilran  Machinery  Co. 

Trenton  Iron  Co. 

Contrectom'  Plant  Mfr  Co 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Ml  comber  ft  Whyte  Ropo  Go 
WIRE  ROPE  CLAMPa 

A    LK^<l»c*n  &  Sons    Unp<*  Co. 

Micomber  ft  Whrte  Ropo  Oo. 
WIRE  ROPE  FITTINGS, 

A    L*'»rhori  A  S'.ni*'  iW^mi  Co, 

Macotnber  ft  Wbyte  Ropo  Go^ 
WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS. 

A.  Leecben  ft  Sooo  Rope  Ooi 

Macomber  ft  Whyte  Ropo  Oe^ 
WHEELBARROWS. 

W.  H.  Andenon  ft  Bon. 
WEDGE  LEAD. 
W.  H.  Anderioo  ft  Son 


Antique   Greek   Marbles,   cipoiiino.  rosso,  and^ 

Verde    Antico.     Also   Statuary  of  the    Parthenon,   and    Red-veined 
Brcche  Pavonazzetto  from  the  rcfound  Old  Greek  Quarries. 

Farmer  &  Brindley,   London,  S.   E,,   England. 

Marble  Workers  and  Quarry  Proprietors. 


STONE 


I  Cks%\tM  Directory. 

LEADING  SLATE  DEALERS 

THK    UNITED    STATES, 


Qhapmax  slate  CO. 

Chapman  Quarries, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


r      R.  I^ILLIAMS  &  CO., 

'  -  ARVONIA,  VA 

Manurac(urer»  of  and  Dealers  in  the 
BUCKINGHAM  VIROINIA  PRBniUM  SLATB 


M 


OBTH   BAN(U)U  l^LATK  CO,.       Maciyor.  Pi 
Miners  und  mtnt.  of  tbe  celebrated 

BLACK  BANGOR  ROOFING  SLATE. 

D.   P.   Mon%  i^xiporlntcndfint. 


LEADING  MARBLE  DEALERS 


OF   THli    UNITED    STATES, 


SCHWEVER  &  LI  ESS,  Klog-of  Trurtla,  P.  O. 
Producers  of  MontgouitTy  Co..  Pfl. 

Si^S-BrJc"""  MARBLES. 

Estimates  od  all  kinds  of  rut  stono  work. 


ADAMS  MARBLE  CO., 
Producers  of  Bultdin^  Marbles 

au&rriec  at  ADAMS,  MASS. 


CHARLES   EVAN   FOWLER 

M.  AM.  BOG.,  a  R. 

Pi«n8  and  SpectOcatloiu  for 

Bridget,   Building*  and   Foundntlone, 

St««l,  Stone  or  Timber, 

8p«cl»)tle8— BulldliTtre  for  Stonp  Working  an>l 

Derrick   Pianta, 
2408  PAUK  ROW  RLDG.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


JAMES   B.  CORDON, 

RiSCOE.  SULLIVUfi  COUNTV.  %tW  YORK. 


'  "UMPS. 

^ 

LOBD, 

BOWLEB  ' 
SCO. 

STOfOI  OUARRV  MACMMZJIT, 

4 
i 

HarriRUiiuij  Maitle  Co 


Ui  \./V'  I  I 


rrrn  ¥.- 


•  T. 


I  J'*         .1  i'l     u     'H 


S.  FLOPv  MFG.  CO., 

noisiitig  Bnginei 


!  Labi 


il  ^ 

1 

^     1 

jt 
♦ 

1 



^^rm  D\'/uin 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


l)N 


CAMERON  STEAM  PUMPS 

ESPECIAtLY  ADAPTED  FOR  qUARR! 


)  ClAVTON  AIR  COMPRESSOI?  ««"»« 


t 


fm  ._  ■  »J 


STONE. 


SO) 


GREEN  MARBLE 

QRIOINAL    Ann    UMIQUC,    SIMILAR    TO 

VCRTE  DE  ClkMPIlN  IN  COLOR.      VERTE  DES  ALPES  IN  STRUCTURE* 


We  Offer  to  Architect5  and   Builders  Large  Blocks 

and   Columns  of 

GREEN     MARBLE    OF    UNSURPASSED 
BEAUTY    AND    LIVELY    COLOR 

From  th«  Famotii  QtSJiniet  on  the  Baltic  oe^r  Norrkdpiiig,  Sweden.  These  quarne«  were 
optaed  in  a  mall  wajr  as  long  ago  as  16531,  and  hAve  been  newly  equipped  with  iatprovid 
BelgittSEt  And  AmencAU  mAchiQery. 

The  stone  is  SOUND.  EASY  TO  WORK,  And  TAKES  A  HIGH  POLISH,  We  point  to  lU 
Bse  in  many  notable  buildings,  such  as  the  NAtional  Museum  and  the  Nordiaka  Muitet,  At 
Stockholm,  the  UpsalA  University  and  the  GrAnd  Opera  House  At  Pahs. 

Correspondence  invited.     Prices  on  ApplicAtion. 


NYA  MARMORBRUKS  AkflEBOUGET 


Slits  Agent:  J.  Ringborg,  Norrkoping,  Sweden 


H.  CL  Tnonfrn.»N.  Pr*s*t. 


£    D.  THOMiTTi&ii,  S©c*y, 


THE   BEDFORD   STEAM   STONE   WORKS, 

Quarrymrti  ftnd  WboleMle  Deft  ten  in 


:    Buff  and  Blue  Bedford  Limestone    |: 


Rough,  Dtmensfon  and  Sawed. 

0«affvl«s  In  Buff  Ridt«,  IwL    UnU  aad  Yard  at  Bedford.  lad.,  on  C.  L  A  I^  lad  Sot.  tad.  Railvay^ 
Planed  Mouldings  and  Turned  Bmliatera. 


BEDFORD,  IND, 


THE 
KENNESAW 
MARBLE 
CO. 

Marietta,  Georgia. 


GEORGIA  AND  ITALIAN 
MARBLES. 

Warble  DecorationSi 


CONTRACTORS   TOR 
riNt    INILRIOR 


And  Dealers  in  Sawed  and  Finished 
Monumental  Work. 


EVERY    ARCHITECT 

Who  la  not  acqnfttnted  with 

portage  ^^:^t"^ 
Sandstones 


Should  Benf3  for  samples  at 


PORTAGE  ENTRY 
QUARRIES  CO. 

;501 '502  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg 
CHICAGO. 

Mew  York  Offic« :  fto.  156  Ftfth  Avenue. 


<THE    CLEVELAND 
STONE  CO. 


Largest  Producers  of  Sandstone  In 
the  World. 


Sole  Owneri  of  the  Celebrated 

Berea,  onio,  Quarries. 

And  largest  op<?rators  of  the  great 

Amliergt  SulH  and 

Slme  SarLdetcaae 

Sawed  Building  StoLr,  Sawed  Flag- 
ging. Curbing,  Bridge  Stone.  Capa- 
city, 200  cars  per  day.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

CENERAI^  OFFICES, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


The  Georgia 
Marble  Co., 

Quarry  Owners  and  Sole 
Producers  of 

Creole,  Cherokee,  Etowah 
and  Kennesaw 

GEORGIA 

MARBLE 

THE  GEORGIA  MARBLE  CO. 

TATE,  GA 
THE 

GENESEE  VALLEY 
BLUE  STONE  CO., 

Portagevilie,  N.  Y. 

WILLARD  J.  EMERSON,   Presldeot. 

PRODUCERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 
PORTAGE  BLUE  STONE. 

Block  Stone  of  Large  Dimen- 
sions, Sills,  Lintels,  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Platforms,  and 
Sawed  Stone  of  all  Descrip- 
tions* 


Quarries  at  Bine  Stotse,  oa  the  H<.  N.  Y,  ^ 
P.  R,  R.   Dlf>ect  alt  matt  to  Portagevittt,  M  K. 

TELCPHONC  ADDRESS  :   PORTAQCVILLK,  N«  t, 

BRANCH  OFriCEa: 
1 30    Bro«dway«   New  York. 

tMOM  ChettnQt  St»  Philj 
S04   Law  BIdff.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

803  Wilder  Btdr,  Roehc«l»'.  H.  V* 


Please  mention  Stone  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


STONE 


«i 


P  C.  S.  NORTON  BLUESTONE  CO. 

,   DARK  BLUE  STONE.  BEDFORD.  INO. 

Hownnl  L.  Woody.  M  E«tt  «M  St ,  Wew  York 


i**ROYAL   BLUE'* 


ROYAL  BLUE" 


A  Dig  Granite 
Opportunity 


A  well-knowDf  developed  gianite 
quAiry,  tUine  accepted  by  the  United 
SUtea  GoTernment  mm  standard,  ii 
now  idle  for  want  of  experienced 
franite  man  to  manage  same.  Will 
either  aell  outright  or  lease,  but  pre- 
fer  forming  a  new  company  with  the 
tight  men.  The  granite  ii  of  high 
qnality  and  baa  been  widely  uaed  for 
monumental  and  building  stock. 


Addresst    **  E  X  P  R  E  S  S  ' 
Care     of    STONE.     Magazine 


THE  SOUTHERN  | 
MARBLE  CO.    ^ 


OF 


MARBLE   HILL     I 

GEORGIA, 
I  POINTS  WITH  PRIDE 

r  TO  THE 

I  RHODE  ISLAND 

I  STATE  HOUSE. 


THE  NORCROSS    BROS.   CO. 


BOSTON 
WORCESTER 


General  Contractors 

NEW  YORK 


PROVIDENCE 
CLEVELAND 


AIR  COMPRESSORS 

AMERICAN   AIR   COMPRESSOR    WORKS,    ^^^^J'o'I.t^tTr^' 

KOTTEN 

Pniumatic  Tools, 

IKiwumftiie  i 


jm  liivMiftd  lor  drvMlBg. 


H.  C.  KOTTENt 

If  0  iaatM  St..  INNi  VeHu 


Pitaat  MCfitiMi  STom  wben  wntiaf  to  advtrtlictt. 


Ooe  Ymr $2  00     Six  flonths $li25 

In  Universal  Postal  Union 2  75      Sample  Copies 25  Cents 

Other  foreign  countries  than  abore,  add  pottage  rate  of  96  cents. 

Remit  only  bj  PostoSce  or  Express  money  order.    Registered  letter,  or  bank  draft  cm  New  Yoriu 

Local  bank  checks  must  include  »$  cents  for  exchange. 

Published  the    Last   of   Every    Month. 

(Entered  at  Postoflicc  at  New  York  as  Secon4'Clasa  Matter.) 


Main  Office,  Aldrkli  Court,  45  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Pneumatic 

Carving  Tools 


«nd 


Surfacing  M&chines 

for  Stone. 


THOS.  H.  DALLETT  <&  CO.. 

2305  Yorh  St.. 
PHIU>VDE.LPniA,    PA,,   U.S.A. 


SI3 


GARDINER. 
ROCK 


ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


Na  long'er  in 

iKe  ELxperimenlal 


Have  ErStablisKed  a 
Neiw-World's  Record  for 
Speed  of  WorK. 
Cconomx  of  Operation. 
Cheapness  of  Installation* 


GARDINER  ELECTRIC 
DRILL   <&  MACHINERY  CO.. 

GttiermI  Offtc*  ftfid  r«eionf.   Clevel«tfi4.  OKio« 
WMtcffi  Offiu.         1725  BlftJic  SU  Dvnvsr.  CaK 


FIGURING  COST  OF  GRANITE  WORK 

The  now  universally  adopted  standard  to  determine  iHa  coat  of  working  fran* 
Ita:  2d  edition  recenlly  published  ;  70  Itlitsirmtlone.  Send  SI  bill  or  P.  O.  order  (no 
cliacke  for  book  or  write  for  acscrlpllve  circular  to  J,  F.  Brennan,  Pelerboro,  N.  H. 


....For  Quarry  Service,, 

MaiiUfacturiO  By 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKi 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


fi 
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:ng  system,  Hy  this  means  a  shaft  is  first  sunk  to  the  lowest  pomt  that  it  is 
desired  to  exploit  and  frum  there  rising;  progressively  toward  the  surface  in 
extracting  the  slate  and  gradually  filling  in  the  space  helow  with  material 
let  down  fn>m  the  surface  ff)r  the  jiurpose.  This  cines  away  with  much  of 
the  danger  fruni  falling  rock,  whicli  is  specially  to  he  feared  from  hidden 
seams  in  the  vertical  walls  of  ilie  luic:e  chamhers  that  are  a  feature  of  the 
descen  fling  met  hoi  L 

The  entire  annual  output  of  France  is  a!K»ut  600,000,000  slates,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  14,000.000  francs  ( $2,800,000 K  Nearly  one-half  of  this 
*>uti)iit  is  e(|ually  divided  hetween  the  ipia fries  at  Angers  an<l  those  of  the 
Ardennes  ha  sin.  The  department  of  Ardennes  is  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  France,  afljriining  Belgium,  Like  the  f|uarries  of  -\ngers,  the  w^urking** 
at  Ardennes  are  undeiground.  x\t  each  of  these  centers  ahout  3,000  men 
are  employed.  The  origin  of  the  Ardennes  workings  is  also  very  ancient, 
for  in  the  twelfth  century'  the  workmen  had  already  formed  a  fraternity 
under  the  patronage  of  Xotre  Dame  de  Divers-Monts.  **The  Quarry'*  gives 
an  interesting  study  of  these  workings,  which  are  different  in  some  partic- 
idar  from  any  others.  The  system  of  quarrying  royalties  has  some  pectdiar 
features,  amongst  which  must  he  mentioned  the  crmrlitifju  stipulating  a  min- 
imum salary  for  the  quarrytncn  in  the  special  case  of  contracts  lietwcen  the 
(.unipanies  and  the  comtnunes  which  own  such  land.  Finally,  in  the  instance 
oi  ijuarries  situated  partly  under  the  berl  of  the  River  Aleuse,  the  question 
of  drainage  constitutes  a  profilem  of  capital  im]ujrtance,  which  has  been 
solved  in  a  remarkahle  manner  in  some  of  these  quarries.  The  statement 
of  all  the  questions  relating  to  quarrying  has  recently  hecn  written  in  a  very 
learned  work  hy  Mr.  W'atrin,  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  at  Me?jeres.  This 
hook  possesses  a  very  original  feature ;  it  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  simple 
style  hy  a  professional  man.  who  for  tw^enty-five  years  has  followed  all  the 
researches  and  inspecteil  all  the  workings  <if  the  quarries,  ma<le  plans*  classed 
the  clay-schist  strata  of  the  hasin.  and  gnniped  togetlier  the  somewhat  con- 
fused ideas,  hitherto  possessed,  respecting  continuitv  of  the  strata  and  the 
faults  which  intersect  their  field  <d*  work.  Finally,  this  hixik  supplies  a  want 
in  French  mineral  history,  and  a  hrief  analysis  nf  the  leading  chapters  may 
be  of  interest.  The  preface  to  the  volume  is  In  Mr.  Nivoit.  Inspect  or- Gen- 
eral of  Mines,  who  briefly,  methodically  and  oaicisely  tlescrihes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pliyliaJcs  (argillaceous  schists)  of  the  Ardennes,  Xo  one  couhJ 
he  better  qualified  than  the  eminent  IVofessor  of  Geology  at  the  School  of 
Road  Surveyors,  to  present  .Mr  W  atrin's  w<irk  to  the  reader.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Nivoit  was  engineer  at  Mezieres,  and  in  i86(|  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Elementary  Notions  on  the  Industry  ii]  the  Department  of  the  Ardennes," 
which  contains  a  monograjih  relating  to  the  slate  quarries  connected  w^ith 
his  district. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Watrin  gives  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  formation  of 
the  strata.  Some  silt  deposits  of  the  Cambrian  epoch,  upheaved  by  power- 
ful mechanical  action,  modified  by  high  temperatures,  laminated  by  earth 
movements,  and  also  subjected  to  the  action  of  water  under  pressure,  have 
given  birth  to  the  clav  schists  of  Funiav,  Rimogne,  and  Deville-Montherme. 
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Quarrying  is  concentrated  in  these  three  basins.  In  that  of  Fiiniay-Haybes 
tme  can  (listinjjuish,  at  the  higher  j^enloj^ical  level,  the  ^riuip  of  black  strata, 
and  below  that  t>f  the  vinlct.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  finr  (luarries  of 
I'-sperance  are  situated,  also  tht»se  of  Moulin-Sainte-Anne,  Sainl-Lambert- 
Bellerose,  Renaissance,  etc.  The  thickest  stratum  of  the  fi^roup  is  that  of  the 
.MouIin-Saintc-.\nne,  which  is  about  12  meters  ( I3.0()  yds.)  thick.  In  the 
Rimo^ie  basin  the  strata  w<»rkcd  are  those  of  ( Irande-Fosse,  the  dip  of 
which  is  40  dej^rces.  anil  the  thickness  as  much  as  30  meters  (54.5  yds.)  ; 
of  Truffy,  thickness  13  meters  {  16.3  yds.)  ;  Saint  Ouentin,  12  meters  (13.08 
yds. )  :  Tierka.  -X)  meters  (  21.S  yd<.  I  ;  Richole,  13  meters  ( if*.^  yds.).  In  the 
Deville-Montherme  basin  the  strata  chiefly  worked  are  those  of  Sainte  Barbe. 
maximum  thickness.  iS  meters  (  19.6  yds.),  an<l  Sainte  Rarnabe.  Sainte 
Catharine,  etc. 

Ouarryinj^  is  operated  in  chamlKTs.  followinj;  the  direction  of  the  strata, 
designated  ouzruj^cs.  an<l  receding;  on  either  side  of  a  central  inclined  gal- 
lery. These  successive  chamlK-rs  are  sej>arated  by  pillars,  which  give  solidity 
to  the  working  and  aid  removal  of  water.  The  length  of  the  chambers 
measured  along  the  dip  is  usually  14  meters  {  13.3  yils. )  ;  the  thickness  of 
the  pillars  is  3  meters  (3.2  yds. ).  and  in  thick  strata  attains  10  meters  (  10.9 
yds. ).  In  the  chambers  the  stratiun  is  wnrke<l  in  ascending,  each  layer  being 
the  object  nf  special  w«»rking  by  inverted  stei)S.  styled  "en  rclhiussmit:"  cut- 
ting, which  bears  the  name  of  crahotai^c,  is  usually  executed  near  the  tl(X)r 
in  the  softest  parts.  To  <letach  the  blocks  of  slate,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  .sometimes  very  considerable,  the  wnrkmen  cut  notches  with  a  pick  alxive 
and  bel»»w  the  chambers,  across  the  stratum:  fall  of  the  block  is  then  ob- 
tained either  by  aid  <»t  wedges  or  blasting.  The  bliKks  are  cut  up  and  sep- 
arated into  two  clas>es.  the  useless  schists  being  retained  as  goblin,  and  the 
pieces  of  slate  schist  piu  into  trucks  and  conveyed  away  through  the  level 
gallery  construcie<l  at  the  lt>wer  part  nf  the  chamber,  thence  al)ove  ground 
through  the  inclined  gallery  or  the  hoisting  shaft. 

Drainage  is  one  »»f  the  most  imjHJriani  features  in  slate  <|uarr\ing.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  (juarries  run  bel<»w  sea-level,  and  are  j)artially  worked 
nn<ler  the  river  Meuse.  The  inrush  of  water  at  the  Liemery  Quarry  attained 
300  cubic  meters  per  »lay  (  I7.<>35  cubic  feet),  and  at  those  of  Sainl-I-am- 
bert-l»ellerose.  300  cubic  meters  ( 10.31^3  cubic  feet).  At  first  the  system 
of  draining  was  rudimentary,  and  the  absence  of  proper  plant  led  to  the 
abandoning  <»f  mnuerous  (luarries.  Since  then,  however,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  (piarryowners  has  succeeded  in  remedying  the  drainage  question  in  a 
very  suitable  an<l  original  manner.  In  most  cases  the  pumps  have  a  main 
rcwl,  the  successive  throws  of  which  follow  the  deepening  of  the  working. 
In  1843  a  discharge  gallery,  more  than  2  kilometers  long  (  1.241  mile),  was 
cut  through  the  cjuartzite.  which  carries  away  the  water  from  the  quarries 
of  Saint  Ouentin  and  ( irande  Fosse.  Hydraulic  wheels,  placed  on  the 
streams  of  the  mountainous  part  of  the  iKisin.  drive,  by  aid  of  a  set  of  jointed 
connected  rods,  the  underground  fiumps  of  certain  quarries,  like  that  of  La 
Richole,  at  Rimogne,  and  Saint  (iilbert,  at  Fumay.  The  auxiliary  system 
of  drainage  is  often  composed  <jf  small  compressed  air  pumps,  as  at  Moulin- 
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Sainte-Anne  and  La  Renaissance,  or  again  by  water  pressure  pumps  at  the 
Esperance  Quarry.  Finally,  underground  steam  pumps,  as  at  Bacara.  At 
the  St.  Joseph,  Esperance,  Providence,  and  Sainte  Barbe  Quarries,  electric 
pumps  have  been  employed  for  some  years. 

Ventilation  is  often  defective,  the  quarries  being,  in  most  cases,  ven- 
tilated by  natural  means.  In  summer  it  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  fur- 
naces, air  shafts,  or  fall  of  sheets  of  water  into  the  entrance  galleries.  In 
the  secondary  workings  fans  driven  by  hand  or  compressed  air  are  in  con- 
stant use.  At  the  Esperance  Quarry  successful  experiments  have  been  made 
with  a  small  fan  set  in  motion  by  water  under  pressure  obtained  from  tlie 
delivery  pipe  of  the  pumps.  Finally,  since  1900  this  quarry  has  employed 
a  fan  worked  by  an  electric  motor. 

The  blocks  of  schist  hauled  from  the  quarry,  their  weight  being  as  much 
as  100  and  120  kilogranmies  (220.3  ^"^^  264.6  lbs.),  are  separated  in  special 
workshops  by  the  splitters.  These  workmen  first  utilize,  in  the  operation 
styled  qiicnia<^c,  thti  pro|)erty  possessed  by  slate  of  cleaving  readily  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  called  lon^raiti.  This  direction  coincides  with  that  of  the 
chief  axis  of  the  octohedral  crystals  of  magnetic  iron  oxide  which  the  slate 
contains.  Sometimes,  instead  of  qucnia^i^c,  a  circular  saw  is  employed  tn 
divide  the  slate,  which  involves  less  waste.  The  pieces  of  schist  obtained  in 
querjwge  are  then  split  along  the  thickness.  This  work,  which  is  executed 
by  hand  with  chisels,  gives  sheets  2  to  5  millimeters  thick  (0.78  to  .195  inch  ). 
from  which  the  slate  is  rcmghcd  out  by  aid  of  a  cutter.  Dressing  is  com- 
pleted in  a  special  machine,  a  kind  of  die-press,  set  in  motion  by  means  of 
a  pedal  or  a  steam  engine  at  the  Moulin-Sainte-Anne  Ouarry.  The  work- 
shops, offices  and  quarry  of  Esi)erance  are  all  illuminated  by  electricity. 
Ardennes  slates  have  exceptional  qualities  of  hardness,  lightness,  solidity. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  slate  is  better  the  greater  the  (lei)th  at  which  it  is  (|uar- 
ried.  The  average  duration  of  a  roof  of  Ardennes  slates  is  ()o  years.  The 
weight  of  such  a  roof  varies,  according  to  the  type  ni  slate  utilized,  from  iS 
to  29  kilogrammes  per  square  meter  (39.6  to  63.9  lbs.  per  1.196  square 
yard). 

The  slate  workings  are  classed  as  quarries,  and  ownership  of  the  land 
includes  that  of  the  sub-soil.  This  gives  rise  to  all  kinds  of  difficulties  which 
have  been  a  great  hindrance  to  extension  of  the  quarries.  Parcelling  out 
the  land  is  incompatible  with  economic  working  of  the  schist,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  exigencies  of  the  landowner  very  often  mean  formal  prohi- 
l)ition.  The  right  to  quarry  can  be  obtained  by  buying  the  sub-soil,  or  by 
payment  of  a  royalty  fixed  by  a  contract :  prices  are  very  variable,  and  some- 
times attain  15,000  francs  per  hectare  {Ji(yoo  i)er  2.47  acres).  As  for  the 
rovahies,  they  are  usually  proportional  with  the  number  of  slates  made,  the 
rate  varying  from  the  12th  to  the  50th  slate.  Some  landowners  also  exact. 
on  i)enaltv  of  loss  of  rights,  a  minimum  annual  royalty. 


A  SCULPTOR  AT  CARRARA. 

AST  year  Mr.  Harry  Iloms,  the  Knj^lisli  sculpior.  visile*!  Car- 
rara after  an  absence  of  many  years.  W'hile  there  Mr.  Hems 
contributed  a  brief  article  to  Sionk,  KivinjLj  his  impression  of 
the  place  and  of  the  changes  since  his  former  visits.  Mr.  Hems 
makes  a  practice  of  keeping  a  diary,  and  we  are  privileged  to  make  the  fol 
lowing  interesting  extracts  from  it  concerning  quaint  scenes  and  customs 
in  this  center  of  the  Italian  marble  industry. 

"Sunday.  June  l6,  1901. — To-day  is  the  great  day  of  the  feast  here  in 
Carrara.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  patron  saint's  death  ( !^t.  C'errardo), 
and  I  have  seen  some  of  his  bones  exposed  for  veneration  in  the  cathedral 
this  moming.  According:  to  local  tradition  he  was,  I  fear,  an  idle  dog,  who 
lived  up  in  the  mountains  ab(»ve  the  town,  spending  his  time  in  prayer  and 
meditation  ( i.  e..  in  idleness).  A  woman  in  Carrara  was  mashed  Ujxm  him 
;ind  used  to  take  him  the  food  he  was  too  lazy  to  work  for.  This  incensed 
her  husband.  He  became,  naturally,  very  jealous,  so,  having  found  the 
man  in  his  rugged  haunts,  without  more  ad<»  kille<l  him.  That  happened 
upon  June  16,  a.  d.  ^)()3,  so  he  (the  dead  one)  was  canonized  and  made  a 
-aint.  It  was  j)ay-day  yesterday.  The  men  who  work  in  the  quarries  an<l 
studios  are  m(»stly  paid  every  alternate  Saturday.  Last  night  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  drunken  men — not  quarrelling  t»r  tighling  as  English  masons 
and  (|uarrymen  would  probably  do  under  the  same  conditions.  l)Ut  reeling 
about,  cuddling  and  slobbering  each  other  in  a  maudlin  sort  of  fashion." 

•'Monday,  June  17. — Have  l)een  up  the  mountains  and  amongst  the 
quarries  all  day.  Light-colored  oxen,  who  are  shod,  draw  the  blocks  of 
marble  in  teams  of  twelve  or  more.  The  men  who  drive  them  sit  on  the 
yokes,  kicking  them  in  the  neck  and  pulling  their  very  long  horns  to  stimu- 
late them  in  their  work.  The  blocks  are  got  off  of  the  carts  l)y  the  help  of 
long  bars.  The  men,  who  are  most  athletic  and  thrust  surprising  energy 
into  their  work,  pull  the  blocks  towards  them  with  their  bars,  until  they  are 
just  on  the  Q(\f:^v  of  the  wagons,  and  then  cleverly  topple  them  on  to  the 
ground.  These  wagons  are  very  crudely  and  strongly  built,  the  wheels 
being  of  almost  solid  construction  (no  Sjxikes).  It  is  s;iid  they  are  made 
ui>on  precisely  the  same  lines  as  wagons  in  use  in  the  self-same  quarries 
were  made  2.0CX)  years  ago.  When  these  mountaineers  are  lowering  or  rais- 
ing a  block,  they  ply  their  bars  in  imisun,  singing  in  chorus,  much  as  sailors 
U4 »  pulling  at  ropes  or  lines  when  they  chant  : 

i'lvery   day  is  like  a   year, 

John's  gone  home  I 

or  that  less  pathetic  favorite  song,  whose  resjHmd  is,  'VAow  the  man  down!' 

"Blocks  of  twenty  tons  or  S4)  are  run  along  with  surprising  celerity.     It 

is  done  in  this  manner:    They  are  raised  a  bit  in  front.    Then  two  !«nig  pieces 

of  timber,  curved  uj)  at  each  end.  something  like  sleighs,  are  thrust  under. 
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Oxen  are  now  attached  and  skids  of  wood,  3  ft.  or  so  in  length  and  well 
soaped  at  top,  are  pushed  in  alternately.  Upon  these,  the  two  runners,  with 
the  block  on  top  of  them,  glide  along  smartly  and  smoothly.  Of  course,  it 
takes  some  half  dozen  men  to  continuously  shift  the  skids  and  *keep  the  pot 
aboiling.'  One  carries  a  long  bar  of  yellow  (sometimes  blue)  soap — com- 
mon variety — and  with  this  he  liberally  greases  the  skids  as  they  quickly  take 
their  turn,  one  after  the  other,  under  the  fore  and  aft  pieces.  So  active  are 
the  men  with  their  long  iron  bars  that  by  fair  hand  polish  the  latter  shine 
bright  as  the  stirrups  of  a  cavalry  soldier. 

"Although  there  are  a  good  many  sawmills,  with  machinery  worked 
by  water  wheels,  sawing  marble  in  the  good  old  fashion — by  hand — is  still 
very  general.  I  only  saw  one  instance  of  cutting  by  endless  wire :  that  was 
at  Marina,  the  little  seaport  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  few  miles  from 
Carrara.  The  man  who  was  working  (!)  it  was  laid  down  upon  the  shady 
side  of  the  block  fast  asleep!  A  visit  to  the  quarries  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion that  a  deplorable  waste  of  material  goes  on  at  e\'ery  hand.  There  seems 
quite  enough  lying  about  in  the  mountains,  in  the  nume/ous  yards,  and  on 
the  waste  land  in  front  of  the  sea  at  ^larina,  to  supply  all  demands  without 
quarrying  another  block,  big  or  small,  for  a  year  or  two.  At  Marina,  hun- 
dreds of  marble  masons  find  employment  in  roughly  squaring  up  the  blocks 
prior  to  shipment.  These  all  work  very  hard  and  seem  to  be  'bustled  up' 
by  the  foreman.  They  use  points,  clawed  chisels,  and  steel-faced  hammers 
(very  rarely  mallets),  and,  dressed  in  shirt  and  trousers  only,  are  nearly  all 
barefoot,  moving  dapperly  about  over  the  hillocks  of  rough  marble  chippings. 
Stonemasons  going  about  and  working  barefooted,  1  am  glad  and  thankful 
to  say,  are  a  specialty  to  Italy.  I  never  saw  them  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  thank  God !  The  miserable  rates  at  which  these  poor  devils  are  paid 
is  simply  scandalous.  Xo  wonder  monumental  work  from  Carrara  floods 
the  market  everywhere,  and  at  home  in  England  finished  work  of  the  kind 
is  often  supplied  as  cheap  as  a  block  of  marble  fit  to  do  the  job  in  can  be 
obtained  from  the  large  marble  merchants  of  London  or  Liverpool.  I  un- 
derstand from  the  American  Consul  (a  very  good  sort  of  fellow)  that  marble 
masons  here  are  only  paid  is.  yd.  to  2s.  lod.  a  day;  quarrymen,  is.  yd.  to 
3s.  zYzd.  a  day ;  and  carvers,  who,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  fact,  can  do  the 
most  beautiful  monumental  carving  in  the  world  and  are  particularly  quick 
and  expert,  2s.  5d.  to  6s.  5d.  a  day ;  the  clever  figure  sculptors,  second  to 
none  in  Christendom,  earn  from  3s.  2V2d.  to  8s.  a  day.  There  are  two  piers 
at  Marina,  very  nmghly  built  of  timber,  laid  with  railway  irons  almost  as 
much  out  of  winding  as  is  the  ])ack  of  the  sup])osed  great  sea  seq)ent.  There 
are  two  small  cranes  for  lifting  upon  one  of  these,  and  four  upon  the  other, 
one  of  the  latter  ])roken  clown.  These  are  the  only  helps  that  exist  to  manual 
labor  tor  loadin<:  the  blocks  and  cases  of  marble  on  to  the  ships.  The  ceme- 
tery, when  last  I  was  here,  stood  uj)on  the  s])ot  where  the  theatre  now  stands. 
The  Italians  are  little  respecters  of  the  dead,  it  seems,  and  here,  God's  .Acre 
has  bft-n  fairly  elTaccd  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  present  cemetery  is 
a  mile  or  more  out  of  the  town,  reached  by  a  fine  and  almost  continuous 
avenue  of  trees,  whose  pleasant  shade  is  most  grateful.     It  is  walled  around 
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and  cut  into  terraces  iii>on  the  hillside,  the  view  therefrom  n{  the  Appaiines 
beinfi;  splendid.  Perhaps  it  conies  alxnit  that  as  Carrara  is  the  tombstone 
shop  for  the  civilized  world,  its  inhabitants  are  fairly  sick  of  that  sort  of 
thinfTf.  Anyhow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  almost  one  Iwautiful  ancl  costly 
exception,  the  memorials  in  this  cemetery  are  of  the  poorest  and  most  paltry 
description,  mainly  woo<l  or  iron  crosses,  dear  at  a  few  shillinj^s  apitve.  I 
discovere<l  one  r*2nglish  cenotaph.  It  is  a  small  black  marble  slab.  14  in.  by 
TO  in.,  stuck  ap^ainst  the  wall  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner.  The  inscription 
thereon  is  cut  and  gilded,  and  reads : 

*•  *Hannah  Harrison  Judd.  born  Frf>ruary  3.  183S,  died  I'ebruary  15.  1887. 

"'Lilian  Judd,  bom  September  6,  1878,  died  August  i.  1884.' 

** Thursday,  June  20. — Amongst  other  studios  visited  to-day  was  that  of 
Gnio  I-'erinando,  who  calls  his  place  *I-al>oratorio  di  Architettura  Ornamen- 
tale.'  1  was  interested  in  a  rather  large  job  he  has  in  hand  for  my  old  friend. 
*I)icky'  lioulton.  of  Cheltenham.  The  railway  that  goes  up  the  mountains 
has  no  accommodation  for  passengers,  and  strictly  confines  itself  to  quarry 
work.  Although  it  does  not  connect  itself  with  the  higher  (piarries,  it  g<K.'s 
to  a  considerable  altitude,  and  by  sidings  is  connected  with  most  of  the  m<»re 
important  ones,  the  line  winding  in  galleries,  like  the  railway  on  the  lilue 
Mountains  <»ver  and  above  Sydney,  New  Stnith  Wales.  \r)t  only  is  C'ar- 
lara  itself  lit — and  well  lit — by  eleclricily.  but  s<i  also  are  the  various  coun- 
try roads  tuuside  that  connect  it  with  outstanding  villages.  Sov  is  there  any 
jerry  building  about  the  place.  What  few  houses  are  at  present  being  erected 
have  wall> — even  internal  one.'^ — a  good  2  ft.  thick.  In  my  own  hotel,  for 
instance,  my  bedroom  walls  are  2  ft.  (»  in.  through.  Of  ctairse.  all  window 
sills,  jambs  and  heads,  lintels,  w.  c.  seats,  etc..  are  of  marble.  Have  spent 
a  plea.sant  afternoon  at  Mas.^^a.  situated  al)out  half  a  dozen  miles  away,  with 
a  mountain  between  it  and  Carrara.  In  a  comparatively  new  church  at  Massa 
are  nine  superb  altars  of  colored  marbles.  X(nice<l  the  great  mou«)!ith  col- 
umns in  each  instance  had  the  astragal  at  top.  worked  as  j)art  and  ])arcel  of 
the  actual  dark  j)olished  cohnnn.  I'jmmi  these  rest  Corinthian  capitals  of 
white  marble.  The  etTect  is  not  happy,  the  capitals  l(M)king  (an  »^ptical  delu- 
situi,  probably)  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  column  beneath.  The  walk 
at  eventide  biick  from  Massa  tt»  Carrara  was  strikingly  lovely — <»ne.  indeed, 
never  to  Ik-  f(»rgotten.  (  )utsi<le  Massa  no  en<l  of  marble  'factories'  antl 
studios  exist,  and  at  most  oi  the  little  wayside  cottages  the  jH'asants  jxiund 
away  making  marble  crosses,  etc.,  whilst  multitu<les  of  ox-drawn,  rude  wag- 
ons, loaded  with  huge  bli  cks.  passed  me.  as  well  as  lighter  carts  laden  by 
slabs  of  .*iawn  marble.  .\  pair  of  o.xen.  generally  supi)lemented  by  a  donkey 
pulling  in  fn»nt,  was  m«»stly  sufficient  for  the  latter. 

"Friday.  June  21. — .\<niced  the  masons  in  the  Mutuary  shops  use  drags 
that  get  the  marble  up  very  fine  after  the  chisel.  The  ttM»l  is  a  i  in.  clawed 
chisel,  .stuck  on  the  bevel  in  a  piece  of  w<K)d  much  like  a  carpenter's  *old 
woman's  t(K>th.'  This  they  keep  on  sharpening  on  the  rub  stone,  and  it  tears 
away  with  a  rasping  n«)ise  like  the  tools  French  soft  stone  masons  make 
when  they  are  working  moulds  and  cornices  in  situ.  Curiously  none  <»f  the 
studios  here  g(»  in  for  a  top  light  and  as  a  rule  have  lights  on  one  side  of  the 
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shop  only.  They  nearly  all  open  out  to  the  street,  with  shutter-like  doors, 
the  latter  standing  just  higher  than  the  head  of  a  man  and  quite  open  for 
6  ft.  or  so  above.  All  the  native  sculptors  are  most  polite  and  anxious  to 
show  strangers  the  work  they  are  engaged  upon. 

''Saturday,  June  22. — Went  to  the  Italian  Bank  (Banca  dltalia )  this 
morning,  a  place  more  like  a  prison  than  an  ordinary  bank,  according  to  our 
ideas.  Marble  internal  walls,  with  just  two  iron  grated  openings  through 
bevelled  walls,  2  ft.  6  in.  thick,  looking  like  port  holes.  Behind  these  stand 
the  cashiers  who,  after  turning  over  the  English  sovereigns  1  wished  to 
change  very  suspiciously,  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  them,  intimat- 
ing they  were  'no  good!'  So  I  tried  Messrs.  Walton^  Gooddy,  Cripps  & 
Co.'s  offices,  where  I  was  finally  recommended  to  try  thje  Banca  de 
Carrara.  At  the  latter  place  the  most  courteous  manager  changed  them 
instantly  into  the  paper  currency  of  the  country.  Of  actual  money, 
in  Italy,  the  most  valuable  coin  I  have  yet  seen  is  a  silver  two  lire 
(worth  IS.  8d.).  Had  some  delightful  walks  to-day.  Noticed  the  pine 
trees  never  grow  above  a  certain  and  regular  height  upon  the  moun- 
tain sides.  Their  timber  seems  to  be  almost  all  used  for  the  skids,  etc.,  al- 
ready described  for  moving  blocks  with,  the  preparation  of  which  is  quite  a 
trade  of  itself.  It  is  good  to  sit  by  some  rude  roadside  posada  and,  whilst 
sheltered  from  the  sun  beneath  an  overhanging  and  clustered  vine,  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine  at  leisure  and  watch  the  constant  stream  of  passers  by — quaint 
and  barefooted  men :  women  with  fantastic  headdresses,  carrying  heavy  loads 
on  the  top  of  them ;  ox  carts,  helped  by  donkeys,  but  seldom  a  horse. 

''Sunday,  June  2^. — Met  Professor  Batti  Ariano,  who  for  many  years 
I  remember  at  Mr.  James  Bingham's  monumental  studios  in  the  Fulham 
Road,  S.  W.,  and,  later  in  the  day,  accompanied  Sig.  Adriatico  Froli,  an 
exceedingly  clever  sculptor,  to  the  R.  Acadcmia  de  Belle  Arti,  a  building 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Carrara  and  now  the  local  school  of  art. 
The  work  in  hand  by  the  students  (for,  although  it  was  Sunday,  they  all 
appeared  hard  at  it)  is  excellent,  chiefly  the  figure  and  mostly  from  the 
antique.  The  clay  they  use  for  modelling  comes  mainly  from  beds  near 
Florence,  but  some  from  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The  latter  is  the  darker  of 
the  two,  and  both  are  several  shades  deeper  than  is  our  English  modelling 
clay,  all  of  which  is  procured  from  the  neighborhood  of  Newton  Abbot,  in 
Devon.  The  successful  works  of  former  pupils — those  who  have  gained 
scholarships  for  Rome  (since  a.  d.  1820)  and  which  usually  take  the  form 
of  figure  panels  in  high  relief — are  preserved  and  arranged  around  upon  the 
walls,  with  the  names  of  the  fortunate  competitors,  dates,  etc.,  painted  be- 
low them.  The  work  done  in  this  school,  as  I  have  seen  it  to-day,  is  far  in 
advance  of  what  art  students  in  England  pnxluce." 

There,  thai  is  enough  from  my  diary  for  the  present.  I  may  refer  again 
to  it  upon  another  occasion. 


y 


^COMPRESSED  AIR.^ 

X  introdiicinj:^  the  subject  of  cnniprcssecl  air  JHtore  the  members 
of  this  InstiiiUe.  I  feel  that  1  am  addressinj:^  those  who  arc  not 
only  interested  in  the  subject,  Init  througli  the  discussion  which 
will  follow  I  hope  to  ^ain  a  q^ood  deal  of  practical  information. 
To  me  compressed  air  has  lieen  a  close  study  and  a  pleasant  pastime  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  yet  every  time  I  attempt  to  climb  up  on  a 
pedestal  and  iH)se  as  an  expert,  I  see  all  around  me  tinners  that  I  did  not 
know.  Though  one  of  the  oldest  (^f  the  sciences,  there  is  really  le<s  known 
.'i!>out  compressed  air  than  about  steam,  hydraulics  or  electricity,  and  how- 
ever deeply  we  may  di^  into  the  theories  of  thermodynamics,  we  lind  every 
nt»w  and  then  a  practical  mining  engineer  who  shows  us  by  a  little  experi- 
ence that  the  fornuila  which  has  been  guiding  us  is  nothing  but  a  cobweb 
without  substance  or  strength. 

I  remember  very  well  my  tirst  researches  on  the  subject  of  compression. 
After  learning  what  was  meant  by  isothermal  compression,  it  appeared  very 
plain  that  a  serious  loss  was  sutTered  to  take  place  in  the  cylinder  oi  an  air 
com]>ressor  by  attempting  to  compress  without  injecting  a  spray  of  cold 
water  into  the  cylinder  during  the  process.  All  theories  and  most  authori- 
ties taught  me  to  advocate  the  "wet"  type  of  compressor  as  distinguished 
from  the  "dry."  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  kn«nv 
a  single  builder  wlio  follows  the  wet  prtxress.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  the  im|)ortance  i^i  cooling  during  compression  was  overestimated. 
We  have  learned  to  cool  by  compressing  in  stages  and  have  abandoned 
water  injection  because  of  its  complications  of  apparatus,  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  wearing  parts,  and  because  it  is  not  advisable  to  luring  air  and 
water  together  while  the  air  is  at  a  high  temperature.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  capacity  of  air  to  take  up  moisture  is  in  <lirect  j)ro|H»rtion  to  its 
temperature,  and  even  witli  the  most  efficient  system  of  spray  injection  it 
is  difficult  to  start  the  compressed  air  on  its  j«Mirney  to  the  mine  at  a  tem- 
perature low  enough  to  produce  <lryness.  During  the  building  of  the  Wash- 
ington  Aqueduct  Tunnel  a  central  air  compressing  ])lant  was  located  at  the 
f(x»t  of  a  hill.  Tlie  transmission  pipe  leading  up  the  hill  to  tlie  shafts  would 
at  times  become  j)ractically  filled  witli  water  which  would  be  taken  up  and 
.«:ent  forward  like  a  piston  into  the  workings.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note 
that  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  pumping  fresh  cold  water  into  the  air 
receivers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  thus  condensing  the  moisture  of  compres- 
sion. Dry  stage  compression  actually  gives  as  a  pressure  line  more  nearly 
the  isothermal  than  was  obtained  by  the  injection  process.  In  stage  com- 
pression there  arc  two  or  more  air  cylinders  each  surrounded  by  water 
jackets.  Intercoolcrs  arc  place<l  between  the  cylinders,  and  in  this  way  the 
air  is  alternately  compressed  and  cooled  until  it  is  discharged  into  the  re- 
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ceiver.  By  this  process  the  air  is  maintained  in  a  dry  condition,  and  as  it 
at  no  time  reaches  a  diabatic,  or  the  heat  maximum  of  temperature,  it  is  not 
"burned,"  but  is  deHvered  into  the  mine  in  a  fresh  and  healthy  condition. 
Too  little  importance  is  sometimes  given  by  engineers  to  the  intercooler. 
The  common  or  cheap  form  of  intercooler  only  partially  serves  the  purpose, 
but  the  intercooler  which  is  composed  of  nests  of  tubes  around  which  the 
air  circulates,  splits  up  the  air  into  thin  layers  and  as  cold  water  passes 
through  the  tube  these  thin  layers  are  rapidly  reduced  in  temperature:  so 
that  with  cold  water,  which  I  judge  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  in  Canada,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  obtain  air  temperatures  in  the  intercoolers  considerably 
lower  than  was  the  temperature  of  the  air  before  it  entered  the  compressor. 
This  is  an  important  point  as  affecting  both  the  actual  and  the  volumetric 
efficiencies  of  the  air  compressor.  The  theoretically  perfect  comi)ressor  is 
one  which  draws  in  air  at  a  temperature  of  zero  or  lower  and  discharges  it 
compressed  at  normal  or  outside  temperatures.  We  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  during  compression  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  any  stage  de- 
pends upon  its  initial  temperature,  and  that  the  higher  the  initial  temper- 
ature is  the  higher  will  be  the  temperature  throughout  the  process  of  com- 
pression. This  is  not  a  theoretical  but  a  practical  question,  which  concerns 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  every  day  practice  of  air  compression.  En- 
gine rooms  are  usually  warm  and  dirty  places  from  which  to  draw  a  supply 
of  air  for  the  compressor.  Hot  air  means  thin  air,  and  thin  air  drawn  into 
a  compressor  means  a  low  volumetric  efficiency.  The  mine  owner  who  pays 
for  an  air  compressor  of  a  certain  size  naturally  wants  to  get  out  of  it  all  the 
compressed  air  he  can.  He  should  therefore  see  that  the  compressor  draws 
air  from  outside  the  engine  room  and  from  the  coldest  spot  on  the  property. 
He  should  also  see  that  his  compressor  is  provided  with  a  thorough  system 
of  cooling,  because  no  matter  how  cold  the  air  may  be,  when  it  goes  into 
the  compressor  it  is  sure  to  warm  up  by  the  action  of  the  piston.  This 
warming  up  process  causes  the  air  to  expand  and  to  resist  the  act  of  com- 
pression in  degree  directly  in  proportion  to  the  increased  temperature — that 
is,  the  hotter  it  is,  the  harder  it  is  to  compress  the  air  and  the  more  power 
is  consumed  for  a  given  volume.  To  exj)ress  this  in  figures,  we  find  that 
when  air  is  compressed  in  a  single  stage  machine  from  atmospheric  pressure 
and  60°  Fahrenheit  temperature  to  80  pounds  gauge  pressure,  the  maxiniinn 
theoretical  loss  due  to  increased  resistance  through  heat  is  about  33  ]kt 
cent.,  when  represented  in  foot  pounds  of  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  n») 
such  loss  is  ever  suffered,  because  maximum  temperatures  are  never  reached 
even  in  single  stage  com])ressors,  cool  metallic  parts  brought  in  contact  with 
ihv  air  absorb  some  of  this  heat,  so  that  wc  may  safely  say  that  a  well  de- 
signed water- jacketed  single-stage  comj^ressor  suf'ters  a  loss  of  20  per  cent. 
in  inoi  ])oun(ls  of  work  when  coni])ared  with  isothermal  or  ])erfect  compres- 
sion, and  under  the  conditions  of  tempc-rature  and  pressure  stated  above. 
A\'e  may  therefore  say  that  in  compressing  air  to  80  pounds  pressure  with- 
out coni])Ounding,  it  is  ])ossil)lc  to  lo^c  one-ihird  in  power  though  we  usually 
lose  one-filth.  To  illustrate  with  tlu-se  figures  the  importance  of  com- 
pounding,  [  would  state  that  under  the  conditions  stated  a  two-stage  com- 
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pound  compressor,  when  proiwrly  ilesij^ned.  would  suffer  a  loss  of  a  trac- 
tion over  13  per  cent.,  and  in  a  four-sta^e  machine  we  are  able  to  jjet  this 
down  to  near  5  jkt  cent.  .\s  some  of  you  may  he  usinp  air  at  100  jHurnds 
pressure,  you  may  l>e  intereste<l  tn  know  the  tiijures  under  these  conditi<»ns. 
The  maximum  loss  in  a  one-staj^e  compressor  is  38  per  cent.:  this  in  a  two- 
staj;:e  machine  may  he  hrought  down  to  a  fraction  over  17  per  cent..  an<l  in 
four-sta|2:es  to  8  per  cent,  l^ven  «it  1,000  |>ounds  pressure  the  heat  loss  in  a 
four-stage  compressor  is  hroujjht  down  to  17  |ht  cent.  All  represent injj^ 
foot-i>ound  oi  work. 

The  subject  of  cooling  is  not  complete  without  a  brief  statement  about 
after-cockling.  It  is  easier  to  gel  our  ideas  about  intercr)oling  carried  (nit 
than  it  is  to  get  any  hearing  when  we  talk  alvml  atter-cooling.  Assuming 
that  y«  u  agree  with  me  that  air  should  be  c<m)Um1  before  it  enters  a  com- 
pressor and  that  this  process  of  c<M)ling  should  go  on  (furim^  coinpressifMi. 
I  would  also  like  you  to  agree  that  even  after  we  have  In^tled  up  the  air 
in  the  receiver  something  might  be  gained  by  inflicting  it  with  a  further  and 
final  cold  l)ath.  This  is  really  the  last  time  that  the  cajoling  process  sht)uld 
he  applie<l,  and  from  this  time  on  we  are  l«»  turn  scpiare  about,  reverse  our 
treatment,  and  In^gin  to  warm  uj).  An  after-cook-r  U'tween  the  cnmpressur 
and  the  reciever.  or  just  outside  the  receiver  in  the  main  line,  is  a  good  thing 
In-cause  it  will  serve  as  a  c«'ndenser  to  abstract  nn)i>ture  from  the  air  by 
bringing  its  temperature  below  the  dew  point.  Air  at  all  times  contai!is 
moisture,  the  average  moisture  being  about  50  per  cent,  ni  what  is  re(|uire<l 
to  pnuluce  saturaticMi,  and  it  is  safe  t(^  say  that  during  uur  cooling  ])roces.^ 
in  the  compressor  we  are  not  likely  to  abstract  any  of  this  moisture.  The 
only  mechanical  way  as  distinguished  from  the  chemical  pn»cess  by  which 
we  may  get  moisture  out  of  air  is  to  lower  its  temperature.  Hut  we  nnist 
lower  it  below  its  initial  tem])erature  to  pnuluce  any  results.  \ot with- 
standing the  best  systems  of  jacketing,  compounding  and  inlerc«»oling,  the 
compressed  air  is  usually  tlischarged  into  the  receiver  at  a  temperature 
about  double  the  initial  temperature,  and  as  this  air  cools  on  its  j«»urney  to 
the  mine,  it  is  likely  to  condense  moisture  t>n  the  interii»r  walls  «»f  the  pijH.*. 
In  cobl  weather  this  freezes  and  accumulates.  st>metimes  restricting  and 
even  stopping  the  passage  of  the  air.  In  «»ther  ca>es  it  ct»ndenses  its  mois- 
ture in  the  i>orts  and  passages  of  the  drills  and  piunps.  These  troubles  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  even  overcome  entirely  by  a  thorough  system 
of  after-cooling,  which  means  nothing  more  than  reducing  temjKrature  and 
abstracting  mt»isture  just  outside  «>f  the  engine  room. 

Heft^re  leaving  the  subject  of  compression,  I  would  say  a  word  about 
oil.  .\ir  cylinder>  <lo  not  reipiire  t^il  either  in  quality  or  «iuantity  like  steam 
cylinders.  What  is  good  for  the  one  is  bad  for  the  otlur.  A  steam  cylin«ler 
needs  an  oil  of  Inw  flashing  ix»int.  and  plenty  of  it.  because  the  tendency  of 
the  wet  steam  is  to  wash  the  oil  out  of  the  cylin<ler.  \nt  so  with  air,  there 
is  no  washing  tendency  and  very  little  oil  will  last  ft>r  a  long  time.  This  oil 
should  Im?  of  the  best  quality  obtainable  and  of  a  high  fla>hing  ])oint.  It 
should  n<»t  be  a  coking  oil,  that  is  when  evaporate»l  tm  a  piece  of  h'>t  metal 
it  should  not  leave  a  carbon  »leiM)sit.     This  is  a  subject  which  has  \k\'\\  very 
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much  neglected,  and  this  neglect  is  responsible  for  much  waste  of  money, 
and  worse  than  this,  for  explosions  which  destroy  property  and  threaten 
lives.  The  actual  amount  of  oil  that  should  be  used  in  an  air  cylinder  is  one- 
quarter  that  which  should  be  used  in  a  steam  cylinder  of  the  same  size.  I 
would  call  this  a  maximum,  for  very  much  less  will  often  suffice,  especially 
where  the  oil  is  of  the  best  quality.  Too  much  oil  where  there  is  a  coking 
tendency  results  in  choking  the  valves  and  ports.  A  discharge  valve  might 
stick  through  coking,  and  when  stuck  it  will  admit  some  of  the  hot  com- 
j)ressed  air  into  the  cylinder  against  the  receding  piston,  which  on  the  return 
.stroke  is  compressed  and  carried  fo  a  temperature  beyond  the  flashing  ix)int. 
Sometimes  when  discharge  valves  give  trouble,  they  are  cleaned  by  inject- 
ing kerosene;  this  is  a  fatal  error.  Kerosene  should  never  be  used  in  the 
air  cylinder,  but  instead  of  this,  fill  the  oil-cup  with  soap-suds  made  prefer- 
ably of  soft  soap,  and  feed  this  into  the  cylinder ;  let  the  compressor  work 
with  soap-suds  instead  of  oil  for  a  day  each  week  and  no  harm  is  done,  care 
being  taken  to  feed  with  oil  a  half  hour  before  stoj)ping,  so  that  the  parts 
may  not  be  subject  to  rust,  which  is  the  only  danger  from  soap-suds. 

Compressed  air  has  always  been  and  still  is  supreme  in  mining.  As  a 
means  of  transmission  and  for  surface  work  it  must  in  many  cases  give 
place  to  electricity  and  hydraulics,  but  as  an  underground  power  its  supre- 
macy is  admitted.  No  power  is  so  safe,  none  so  free  from  objections  in 
mining  work.  It  aids  ventilation  and  cools  the  heading.  If  the  conduit  pipe 
is  large  enough,  you  will  suffer  no  loss  by  friction  and  may  convey  com- 
l)ressed  air  several  miles  from  the  generating  station.  In  recent  years  com- 
pressed air  economies  in  production,  transmission  and  use  have  opened  up 
a  large  field  in  directions  other  than  mining.  All  of  our  large  railway  sys- 
tems are  now  provided  with  pneumatic  appliances  in  the  shops  and  many 
of  them  use  the  system  for  switching.  Machine  work  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
drilling,  chipping,  riveting,  moulding  and  hoisting  is  done  by  compressed 
air.  The  air  lift  pump,  for  lifting  water,  salt  water  and  oil  from  wells 
occupies  a  field  of  much  usefulness.  The  compressed  air  locomotive  has 
an  established  place  in  and  about  mines,  nine  of  them  being  in  constant 
operation  in  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mines  in  ]\[ontana,  and  several  are  now 
at  work  for  the  Cambria  Steel  Com])any  in  Pennsylvania.  The  use  of  com- 
pressed air  in  bridge  and  tunnel  work  has  made  possible  many  of  these  large 
undertakings.  The  Blackwell  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  in  England,  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  evidences  of  the  utility  of  compressed  air  for  such 
work.  The  stupendous  scheme,  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  IVnn- 
>ylvania  Railroad,  to  bring  its  terminal  into  the  heart  of  Xew  York  City, 
is  made  possible  only  by  the  use  of  compressed  air. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  call  your  attention  to  a  column 
of  "Donts,"  which  I  fcunul  in  an  engineering  paper  published  in  far  off  Xew^ 
Zealand,  and  from  which  we  may  all,  I  think,  carry  home  some  useful  les- 
sons. 

"Don't  install  a  compressor  just  about  e(|ual  in  capacity  to  your  present 
rc(iuironH'nls.  for  when  once  you  have  compressed  air  available  its  number 
ui  uses  becomes  legion.  Ciocxl  practice  is  to  ])rovi(le  a  compressor  at  least 
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50  piT  cent.  j^rt'attT  in  capacity  than  your  ininuMliato  necessities  <lenian<l. 
Duplex  compressors  are  made  divisible,  permitting:  the  installation  and 
(•peration  of  one-half  at  first  and  the  other  half  later  when  the  additional 
capacity  is  needed. 

"Don't  accept  the  theoretical  capacity  of  an  air  compressor  stated  in 
the  list  of  the  maker,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  actual  volume  of  air  neede<l 
for  your  service.  Remembering  the  difference  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, allow  a  small  deduction  for  friction,  heat,  clearance,  etc..  beinj::  mi- 
avnidable  losses  in  air  compression,  before  calculating  what  yoiy  actual 
delivery  in  compressed  air  will  be. 

"Don't  buy  an  air  com]>ressor  because  it  is  cheap.  It  will  pmve  the 
most  ex])ensive  pr(»position  cA  its  size  that  yow  have  ever  encountered.  If  a 
water  pump  fails  in  its  work,  you  will  kn«»w  it  at  once:  if  a  steam  enjjine  is 
deficient,  its  shortcomini^s  are  self-evident,  but  if  an  air  compress* »r  is  iMK)rly 
<lesi^ned  or  badly  constructed,  it  may  continue  in  the  evil  of  its  ways  until 
the  scrap-heap  claims  it  for  its  own.  unless  as  is  more  than  likely,  an  ab.scv 
lute  breakdtnvn  calls  attention  to  its  deficien.cies,  and  you  learn  all  t<M>  late 
that  the  hole  it  has  made  in  your  coal  pile,  added  to  the  loss  of  keeping  it  in 
repair,  would  have  paid  a  handsome  interest  on  the  additional  first  cost  of 
a  properly  desij^ned  and  proj>erly  constructed  compressor. 

Don't  buy  a  sccond-han<l  compressor  unless  vou  know  it  has  j^iven 
satisfaction  in  work  similar  to  your  own,  and  that  its  workinjc:  parts  retain 
their  full  measure  of  usefulness  without  deteriorati«)n.  An  air  compress* ir 
^\ilh  valves.  j)istons.  etc..  worn  <»ut  or  in  bad  repair,  can  waste  more  ij<M)d 
power  than  anything  of  its  size  known. 

Don't  buy  a  compressor  that  yt»ur  neij^hbor  use<l  for  o])eratinj^  i)\\  burn- 
ers because  you  intend  puttinj^  in  pneumatic  tools.  I'or.  even  if  all  c«>mpres- 
<«»rs  look  alike  to  you.  experience  teaches  that  oil  burners  op.erate  under  1  j 
IHJimds  pressure,  whilst  pneumatic  tools  re<|uire  100  ])oiuids.  an<l  the  oil 
burner  compressor,  with  unevenly  pro]x>rtioned  cylinders,  tlevoid  of  water 
jackets,  will  equal  your  service  as  well  as  a  low  pressure  Ix^iler  for  heatinij 
will  nm  a  high  speed  enj^ine. 

Don't  use  air  brake  pumps  or  direct  acting  compressors.  Statistics 
^how  that  their  steam  ciuisumption  is  about  Wve  times  that  of  a  crank  and  lly 
wheel  compressor  for  the  same  volume  and  pressure  of  air  delivere<l. 

Don't  install  a  steam  driven  c<jmpressor  if  ytuir  steam  suj)ply  is  sht>rt 
and  plenty  of  belt  power  available. 

Don't  put  in  a  belt  driven  ct^mpressor  if  you  have  plenty  of  steam  an«l 
are  sh4)rt  of  belt  p<iwer. 

Don't  draw  your  intake  air  to  the  compressor  from  a  hot  enj^ine-nKMii. 
or  in  mi  any  point  where  dust  is  abundant.  The  volume  of  air  delivered 
by  the  comj)ressor  increases  prop<^rtionately  as  the  tenqierature  of  the  intake 
air  is  lowere<l,  anil  dust  or  .i^rit  enterinj^  the  compressor  clojjs  the  valves, 
cuts  the  cylinders  and  «^enerally  impairs  the  efficiency. 

Don't  use  any  old  tiling  f«»r  an  air  receiver.  Compressed  air  under  100 
pounds  pressure  will  leak  a  horse-power  thmuj^h  a  i-ih  in.  diameter  h<^le  in 
five  minutes,  and  a  well  made,  stronj^^,  and  tight  air  receiver  is  the  secon«l 
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essentially  important  factor  if  you  would  realize  to  the  utmost  all  the  advan- 
tages which  compressed  air  provides. 

Don't  connect  your  air  admission  and  discharge  pipes  improperly  at  the 
receiver.  To  secure  the  best  results  and  eliminate  moisture  from  the  com- 
pressed air,  connect  your  pipe  leading  from  the  compressor  at  the  top  ot 
the  receiver  and  lead  your  air  pipe  to  points  of  consumption  from  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver. 

Don't  have  leaky  air  pipes.  Test  your  piping  w-hen  it  is  installed,  and 
at  regular  intervals  thereafter,  allowing  the  full  pressure  to  remain  an  ade- 
quate length  of  time,  and  if  the  gauge  indicates  leakage  locate  and  remedy  it. 

Don't  install  your  piping  without  properly  providing  for  drainage  of 
condensed  moisture  at  regular  intervals  in  the  system.  The  simplest  method 
is  to  slightly  incline  the  branches  leading  from  the  main  line  and  insert  drain 
cocks  before  the  hose  connection  is  reached. 

\V.    L.    SaI  XOKKS. 


^  THE  STONE  OUTPUT  FOR  1901. 
EVERAL  months  ago  this  magazine  gave  an  extended  review  oi 
the  stone  production  of  the  country  for  ii)oo,  based  upon  the 
latest  available  figures  issued  by  the  Department  of  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  the 
course  of  these  articles  it  was  stated  that  the  year  under  consideration  was 
just  beginning  to  feel  the  general  conditions  of  i)rosperity  that  were  then 
in  full  force  in  almost  all  other  branches  of  industry.  While  there  was  an 
advance  in  almost  every  branch  of  stone  production,  the  total  increase  mi 
value  of  the  stone  output  over  the  previous  year  amounted  to  only  $4,000,- 
000.  it  was  confidently  stated  that  the  output  for  1901  would  show  a  fa*- 
more  decided  advance  than  this,  and  that  the  total  value  of  stone  produced 
would  reach  the  biggest  figures  in  the  history  of  the  country.  How  thor- 
oughly this  prediction  was  justified  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  last  year, 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Mineral  Resources.  This  volume  is  now 
in  press,  but  we  are  in  receipt  of  advance  sheets.  These  show  that  the  entire 
production  of  stone  in  the  United  States  in  1901  was  $60,982,060.  a  gain 
of  $12,295,405  over  the  value  of  the  production  in  1900.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  output  the  country  has  known,  and  is  almost  double  the  stone  pro- 
duction recorded  for  any  year  in  the  period  between  1893  ^"^^  i8()8.  The 
total  value  just  given  includes  also,  in  order  to  show  the  entire  stone  pro- 
duction for  the  whole  country,  the  value  of  grindstones  and  whetstones  anl 
for  limestone  for  blast  furnace  tlux. 

Limestone,  including  blast  furnace  fUix.  showed  the  greatest  increase, 
from  $20,354,019  in  njoo  to  $26,406,897  in  1901,  or  30  per  cent.  Granite 
showed  the  next  greatest  increase,  from  over  $12,000,000  in  1901  to  over 
$i5,cx.)0,o(xi  in  190 1,  or  over  26  per  cent.  Sandstone  increased  from  over 
$7,cx)o,ax)  in  i()0()  to  not  far  from  $9.ooo.o(kd  in  ic)oi,  about  24  per  cent. 
The  marble  i)roductinii  increased  to  $4.9^)5.(;99  in  K)Ol,  or  16  per 
cent.,    and    the    slate    production    incroast-d    t«»    $4,787,525    in     looi,  about 
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13  per  cent.  These  figures  are  all  suggestive.  It  is  natural  that  lime- 
stone production  should  show  the  greatest  increase  because  almost 
every  branch  of  activity,  esi^cially  building  and  public  work,  makes 
an  increased  demand  upon  the  iron  foundries.  In  addition  to  this, 
when  the  fullest  figures  are  available,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
a  striking  increase  in  the  production  of  limestone  for  structural  pur- 
poses. lUit  the  figures  for  granite  prwluction  are  the  ones  that  give  the  most 
flattering  idea  of  the  prosperity  of  the  stone  trade.  All  of  this  stone  is  used 
for  legitimate  lAiilding  and  construction  work,  even  though  it  be  in  the  form 
of  crushed  stone  for  concrete.  We  are  confident  that  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  stone  furnished  directly  for  building 
puri>oses.  either  dressed  or  in  the  rough.  We  have  taken  occasion  more 
than  once  recently  to  comment  u|X)n  the  greatly  increased  use  of  granite 
for  business  buildings  in  the  large  cities,  where  it  is  in  great  measure  sup- 
planting brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  monumental  trade  will  also  show  an 
increase,  as  this  branch  is  keenly  sensitive  to  general  business  conditions. 
The  sandstone  increase  must  also  be  credited  very  largely  to  building  ac- 
tivity. The  fashions  in  building  materials  change  like  those  in  dress  and 
for  some  years  sandstone  was  not  given  a  fair  consideration  by  the  archi- 
tects. This  was  only  an  offset  for  the  taste  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  that 
might  almost  have  been  known  as  the  sandstone  age  in  building.  This  was 
lollowed  by  a  neglect  of  sandstone  wholly  unjustifiable  considering  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  material.  Xo  stone  permits  of  greater  range  and  richness 
in  color  and  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  it  should  be  restored  to  high  favor 
again. 

The  marble  increase  is  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected  at 
first  thought,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  call  for  marble  for  in- 
terior finish  must  follow  after  a  considerable  interval  of  time  the  demand 
lor  stone  for  exterior  purposes,  For  years,  too.  Italian  marble  has  been 
unduly  favored  by  architects.  The  strikes  and  labor  troubles  at  the  Italian 
*|uarries  resulted  in  great,  shortage  of  stock  in  the  American  market  and 
builders  an<l  contractors  were  forced  to  turn  to  the  .American  quarrymen  for 
supi)lies.  This  led  to  the  development  of  a  number  of  quarries  producing 
light  marbles  suitable  for  interior  decoration.  It  has  served  to  give  these 
:\  fair  start  and  now  there  are  a  number  of  companies  producing  marbles 
in  this  country  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  any  that  come  across  the  ocean.  It 
is  certain  that  another  year  or  two  will  see  an  immense  increase  in  the  pro- 
iiuction  of  .American  decorative  marbles.  Within  the  jiast  two  or  three 
\ears  there  has  Ik-cu  a  great  gain  in  favor  of  marble  for  structural  purix)ses. 
.Some  of  the  most  notable  buildings  recently  erected  in  the  large  cities  are 
ri  this  material  and  a  number  of  (|uarries  producing  the  highest  grade 
buil<ling  marble  have  been  opened,  notably  in  X'ermont,  Massachusetts.  New 
York  and  Georgia. 

That  slate  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  list  in  the  matter  of  increase  will 
surprise  no  one.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  enteri)rise  in  the  slate  industry 
of  this  country  and  this  fact  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  who  has  studieil 
the  situation.     When  the  exixjrtation  of  slate  to  Great  T.ritain  was  first  at- 
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tempted,  much  of  the  stock  was  of  a  class  that  could  not  find  a  ready  sale  in 
this  country.  It  was  not  first-class  nor  was  it  thoroughly  representative 
of  our  quarries.  It  met  with  very  little  favor  on  the  other  side  and  has  very 
greatly  hampered  all  subsequent  exportation  of  American  slates.  Un- 
der the  best  of  circumstances  there  are  certain  American  slates  that  cannot 
expect  to  get  a  foothold  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  certain  peculiarity  of 
the  climate  that  causes  them  to  disintegrate  and  so  the  British  architects  and 
builders  will  only  use  those  varieties  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested  on 
the  other  side.  Certain  English  merchants,  undeterred  by*  the  reputation 
given  to  the  first  American  slates  in  Great  Britain,  sought  to  introduce  an- 
other variety  that  they  were  convinced  would  withstand  the  climate.  But 
here  they  were  met  by  prices  that  made  business  absolutely  impossible. 
If  the  producers  of  the  best  varieties  of  American  slates  had  been  w-illing 
to  make  some  concession  in  price  in  order  to  capture  a  great  market,  they 
could  have  obtained  a  strong  foothold  in  England  during  the  labor  troubles 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  slate  quarries  there  for  the  past  two  years.  They 
have  not  been  alive  to  their  opportunities,  however,  and  there  is  more  than 
a  possibility  that  the  producers  of  Newfoundland  slate  will  get  ahead  of  us 
in  England,  The  figures  for  the  year  1900  show  that  roofing  slate  to  the 
value  of  $950,543  was  exported,  and  only  $898,262  in  1901,  a  decrease  for 
the  latter  year  of  $52,281. 

Among  the  individual  States  Pennsylvania,  producing  every  kind  of 
stone,  is  still  far  in  the  lead  of  all  others,  its  output  being  nearly  double  that 
of  its  closest  rival.  The  total  production  of  Pennsylvania  was  $10,772,288, 
a  gain  of  more  than  $2,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  Vermont  still  has 
second  place,  with  a  product  valued  at  $5,366,740,  a  gain  of  almost  $1,000,- 
000.  Ohio  has  now  passed  New^  York,  the  value  of  its  output  for  the  past 
year  being  $5,183,225,  as  against  $3,653,367.  Then  follow^  in  turn  New- 
York,  Maine,  Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  in  the  order  named,  each 
one  of  these  States  producing  stone  valued  at  over  $2,000,000. 

The  increase  in  the  building  stone  produced  in  1901,  as  compared  w^ith 
1900,  is  notable.  In  1900  it  was  valued  at  $10,672,598;  in  1901,  at  $15,112,- 
600,  a  gain  of  $4,440,002.  Crushed  stone  for  road  making  and  for  various 
other  purposes  increased  in  value  from  about  $6,500,000  in  1900  to  $8,500,- 
000  in  1 90 1,  a  s^ain  of  over  $2,000,000. 

The  value  of  stone  imported  into  this  country  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3,  1901,  was  $1,276,602,  as  compared  with  $1,028,550  for  1900,  a  con- 
siderable increase,  of  which  marble  and  manufactured  marble  constituted 
by  far  the  greatest  part,  amounting  to  about  $1,024,687.  The  total  value  of 
the  stone  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1901  was  $1,672,876,  a  de- 
crease of  about  $90,000,  as  compared  with  1900.  The  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  stone  means  very  little  to  the  American  quarrymen.  It  is  con- 
fined almost  exckisively  to  decorative  marbles  and  of  these  we  shall  always 
lake  the  choicest  products  of  the  foreign  quarries.  The  importation  of 
structural  stone  has  almost  wholly  ceased.  During  the  past  year  or  two 
much  has  been  written  in  the  English  technical  press  concerning  the  beau- 
ty of  American  marbles.    It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  article  bv  Fred- 
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eric  Harrison,  which  \vc  reprinted  in  ilifso  cohnnns.  one  of  the  ihinj^s  that 
this  great  critic  recorded  was  his  astonishment  at  the  jjreat  heauiy  of  Ameri- 
can marble,  and  the  profuse  use  that  was  made  of  it  here.  He  w(»n<lered 
why  these  marbles  had  not  been  introduced  into  his  own  country.  Ameri- 
can granites  are  invading  (ireat  llritain,  and  before  another  year  has  pas-^ed 
we  are  convinced  that  some  of  our  marble  producers  will  exploit  tliis  tield. 
( )ne  company  which  began  operations  but  a  short  time  ago.  but  which  is 
already  putting  on  the  market  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinctive 
marbles  that  have  been  quarried  in  this  comitry.  is  making  inquiries  in  this 
field.     It  has  already  met   with  decided  encouragement. 

THE   GREATEST   CEMENT   PLANT   IN  THE    WORLD. 

UK  I*!dis(m  I'ortland  Cement  I'ompany's  new  plant  near  Stewart^- 
ville.  X.  J.,  has  begun  operation.  This  is  the  largest  cenunt 
plant  in  the  world  an<l  a  force  of  (yon  men  has  been  cHTCUpiel 
<»ver  twi>  years  in  building  it.  The  plant  covers  a  space  half  a 
mile  long  and  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  there  being  a  total  of  2/  buildings. 
Much  of  the  machinery  is  of  special  design  for  this  plant.  The  total  cost  nf 
the  construction  to  date  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
Some  years  ago  Thomas  .\.  Kilison  conceived  the  idea  of  improving 
the  existing  methods  (»f  cement  making.  Near  Stewartsville  an  inexhau>t- 
ible  de]K)sil  of  cement  n»ck  was  ff)und  and  after  careful  experiments  it  was 
found  that  this  would  make  a  high  grade  of  cement.  The  company  was  then 
organized  and  Mr.  I*!dison  began  to  devise  spi^cial  machinery.  livery  bit 
of  it  was  tested  before  it  was  installed  and  a  working  model  of  considerable 
size  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  machinery  is  that  the  material  is  handled  almost  exclusively  by  the 
aid  of  electrical  ])()wer,  manual  labor  being  very  largely  eliminated.  The 
machinery  is  built  for  a  capacity  of  more  than  lo.ooo  barrels  a  day.  but  the 
buildings  were  made  to  accommodate  half  the  amount  at  the  start.  If  the 
business  proves  successful,  the  plant  will  be  increased  to  its  fullest  capacitv 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  About  ^(X)  men  are  given  employment  at  the 
outset. 

There  is  no  need  to  attempt  a  technical  description  of  the  plant  in  a 
magazine  of  this  sort,  the  results  that  are  achieved  being  tlie  main  considera- 
tion, rather  than  the  methods  by  whicli  they  are  arrived  at.  The  various 
engineering  publications  have  alrta<ly  <lescribed  the  special  features  of  the 
plant  with  greater  <»r  less  fullness.  .\11  of  the  buildings  are  connected  by  a 
deep  tunnel  half  a  mile  long,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  deep. 
The  walls  are  the  s<»lid  rock  thn»ugh  wliich  it  was  cut  and  it  is  paved  with 
concrete.  In  the  stock  house  are  two  iroo  feet  corri<lors  one  al>ove  the  other 
and  connected  by  big  flues.  There  the  cement  nvk  is  roaste<l  and  prepared 
for  the  refining  process.  The  raw  material  will  In?  conveyed  from  this 
building  through  the  tunnel  by  means  of  an  electrical  railway,  to  the  crusher, 
thence  to  the  dryer.  The  crusher  is  located  in  a  building  four  stories  high, 
the  two  sides  being  of  solid  masonry  ten  feet  thick  at  the  Ijottom  and  five 
feet  at  the  top.    The  floors  are  oi  steel  constniction.    The  machinery  is  cap- 
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able  of  crushing  2^,000  barrels  of  cement  rock  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  crushers  have  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  but  by  means  of  one  of  Mr.  Edison's  inventions  this  immense  pressure 
is  obtained  on  the  steel  rollers  with  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  pressure 
on  the  bearings.  The  dryer  is  a  simple  stone  shaft  twenty  feet  square  and 
thirty  feet  high  with  a  series  of  drv'ing  pans  inside.  The  refining  process 
is  a  secret  invented  by  Mr.  Edison,  who  is  confident  that  it  will  do  much 
towards  revolutionizing  the  cement  industry.  In  being  transported  to  the 
various  buildings  the  cement  material  passes  only  through  a  tunnel  and  in 
each  case  is  handled  automatically.  The  finished  product  will  be  delivered 
into  barrels  in  a  building  through  which  several  railroad  tracks  pass,  so 
that  the  barrels  can  be  loaded  as  fast  as  they  are  filled. 

All  of  the  buildings  re  of  steel  construction  covered  with  corrugated 
iron  and  painted  black.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  motors  are  used  in 
the  plant.  The  water  supply  is  furnished  by  Pohatcong  Creek.  A  large 
reservoir  has  been  built  for  storage  purposes  and  the  water  is  delivered  into 
this  by  powerful  pumps  in  a  pump  house  located  on  the  banks  of  the  creek. 

The  important  part  that  Warren  County,  X.  J.,  is  likely  to  take  in  the 
cement  industry  of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  two 
plants  near  Phillipsburg  that  are  turning  out  5,000  barrels  a  day,  and  one 
near  Belvidere  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  barrels.  If  the  Edison  Company 
begins  with  a  production  of  half  the  output  called  for  by  the  original  plans 
this  will  give  a  total  production  for  this  limited  territory  of  12,000  barrels 
of  cement  a  day  at  the  present  time.  In  addition  to  this  a  new  plant  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  Marksboro,  which  will  add  another  1,000  barrels  daily, 
and  plans  have  been  perfected  for  still  another  2,000  barrel  plant.  If  the 
Edison  Company  carries  out  the  announced  intention  of  increasing  its  plant 
to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  if  the  two  new  plants  are  brought  into  working 
order,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  one  little  corner  of  Xew  Jersey,  takinji  in  only  a 
few  hundred  square  miles,  will  have  a  total  production  of  20,000  barrels  of 
cement,  or  a  grand  total  of  more  than  7,000,000  barrels  a  year.  This  is 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  consumption  of  Portland  cement  for  the  entire 
country  last  year.  The  production  of  the  State  of  Michigan  is  likely  to  be 
even  greater  and  Indiana  promises  to  be  a  good  third.  When  one  takes 
into  account  the  enormous  output  of  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
Alabama,  Colorado,  California  and  Texas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  States  that 
have  a  fair  output  already,  but  have  made  no  s])ecial  progress  during  the  past 
year  or  two,  one  can  but  wonder  what  the  end  will  be. 

>  THE  FALL  OF   ST.   MARK'S   CAMPANILE. 

]HERli  are  few  architectural  disasters  that  have  attracted  such 
Wijrhl  wide  attention  as  the  Cv^lla])se  ivi  St.  Mark's  Cani])anile  in 
\'enice.  The  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  civilzed  world  have 
given  i)articulars  of  the  fall  of  this  structure.  Allhouixh  it  is  now 
known  that  the  disaster  was  foreseen  and  that  ample  warning  had  been  given, 
to  the  world  at  large  the  news  came  as  an  absolute  surprise.  The  vast  tower 
seemed  to  melt  away  and  now  lies  in  a  heai)  of  niins  in  the  Piazza.    The  gen- 
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oral  interest  that  has  Ih^cii  awakciitMl  an»l  the  universal  rejrret  for  the  cata- 
strophe is  rea<hly  understcMxl.  It  was  not  !>ecanse  nf  any  architectural 
heauty  of  the  structure,  fur  the  I  ani])anile  in  itself  had  never  won  the  praise 
of  critics.  It  was  In^cause  of  the  history  that  clustered  aroimd  it  and  made  it 
an  epitome  t)f  the  story  ui  X'enice.  an<!  hecause  it  dominated,  by  reason  of 
its  size  and  location,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hits  of  landscape  in  the 
world.  Aside  from  all  aesthetic  and  historic  CiHT^iderations,  the  disaster  has 
a  particular  interest  for  huihlers  and  stone  men  everywhere. 

Before  discussinjj  the  destruction  of  the  Campanile  it  is  essential  to 
consider  its  history,  construction  and  appearance.  "Campanile"  in  Italian 
has  precisely  the  same  sij^^nificance  as  hell-tower  in  English  and  has  largely 
supplaiued  the  coni|K)und  wonl  for  structures  that  have  been  erected  in  this 
couiury.  Italy  is  one  c)f  the  few  countries  where  the  bell  towers  of  churches 
are  ever  delache<l  from  the  main  strticture  and  form  no  integral  part  of  the 
design.  St.  Marks  Campanile,  which  st<K)d  at  the  junction  of  the  Piazza 
and  the  Piazzetia  between  St.  Mark's  Cathedral  and  the  Pucal  I^alace,  was 
^^2^  feet  high  and  42  feet  wi<le  at  the  base.  The  top  was  reached  by  a  wind- 
ing series  of  inclined  planes,  the  gradients  of  which  were  so  easy  that  thou- 
sands of  visitors,  who  woidd  never  have  climbed  steps,  were  every  year 
tempted  to  make  the  asceiu  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view,  which  included 
the  whole  of  X'enice,  throned  on  her  hun<lred  isles.  The  tower  was  of  brown 
brick  resting  on  a  stone  base  and  <lec(»rated  with  .•flight  pilasters.  The  early 
histor>*  of  the  Campanile  is  obscure.  According  to  some  il  was  begun  as 
early  as  SSS,  but  others  give  the  date  as  i)02.  It  was  restored  in  1329  and 
the  marble  top  a<lded  in  1417.  The  huge  bronze  angel  which  decorated  the 
extreme  pinnacle  was  reared  in  15 17.  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth  century 
that  the  tower  was  raised  as  high  as  the  belfry.  lUiono,  architect  and  sculp- 
tor, is  credite<l  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  iK'lfry  and  the  addition  of  the 
pyramidal  top  alxnu  the  \ tar  1510.  The  appearance  of  the  tower  is  familiar 
to  almost  every  one.  for  the  Piazza,  with  St.  Mark's  Cathedral  and  the  Cam- 
panile, has  always  been  a  favorite  subject  with  artists  and  photogra])hers. 
John  Ruskin  .<aid  of  the  tower: 

**It  is  built  as  sim])ly  as  it  well  can  be  to  answer  its  ])urjK)se.  It  has  no 
buttresses,  no  external  features  whatever:  one  bold  scjuare  mass  of  brick- 
work :  double  walls,  with  an  ascending  inclined  plane  between  them,  with 
ajK^rtures  as  small  as  ]H>ssible.  and  these  only  in  necessary  places,  giving  just 
the  light  recpiired  for  ascen<ling  the  stair  or  slope,  not  a  ray  more:  and  the 
weight  of  the  whole  relieved  only  by  the  double  pilasters  on  the  sides,  sus- 
taining small  arches  at  the  top  of  the  mass,  each  decorate<l  with  the  scallop 
or  cockle  shell.  Then,  when  the  necessary  height  is  reached,  the  belfry  is 
left  oj)en  an<l  the  whole  crowned  by  as  much  s])ire  as  the  lower  would  carry 
to  render  it  m(»re  servicable  as  a  landiuark." 

Ferguson,  in  his  "History  of  .Architecture,"  is  even  less  flattering  to 
the  structure.     He  says: 

"One  of  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most  celebrated  of  the  C^nhic  tow- 
ers of  Italy  is  that  of  St.  Mark's  at  X'enice,  conimence<l  in  the  year  t)02:  it 
t(K)k  the  infant  republic  three  centuries  to  raise  it    i8c)  ft.  to  the  |)oint  at 
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which  the  square  basement  terminates.  On  this  there  must  originally  have 
been  an  open  loggia  of  some  sort,  no  doubt  with  a  conical  roof.  The  pres- 
ent superstructure  was  added  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  though  the  loggia 
is  a  very  pleasing  feature,  it  is  overpowered  by  the  solid  mass  that  it  sur- 
mounts and  by  the  extremely  ugly  square  extinguisher  that  crowns  the 
whole.  Its  locality  and  its  associations  have  earned  for  it  a  great  deal  of 
undue  laudation,  but  in  point  of  design  no  campanile  in  Italy  deserves  it  less. 
The  base  is  a  mere  unornamented  mass  of  brickwork,  slightly  fluted,  and 
pierced  unsystematically  with  small  windows  to  light  the  inclined  plane 
within.  There  are  no  doubt  important  elements  in  that  low  class  of  archi- 
tectural excellence  of  which  the  Egyptian  pyramids  are  the  type ;  but  even 
in  these  elements  this  edifice  must  confess  itself  a  pigmy,  and  inferior  to  even 
a  second-class  pyramid  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  while  it  has  none  of  the 
beauty  of  design  and  detail  displayed  by  the  Giralda  of  Seville,  or  even  by 
other  Italian  towers  in  its  own  neighborhood.  The  Campanile  at  Picenza 
is,  perhaps,  more  like  the  original  of  St.  Mark's  than  any  other,  and  certainly 
displays  as  little  beauty  as  any  building  of  this  sort  can  possess." 

From  these  opinions,  which  represent  the  views  of  most  enlightened 
writers,  it  may  well  be  understood  that  a  proposition  to  reproduce  the  tower 
according  to  the  original  design,  calls  out  many  protests  from  architectural 
students.  That  some  kind  of  a  tower  will  be  put  up  on  the  sppt  is  certain, 
for  sentimental  considerations  demand  it,  and  nothing  is  stronger  than  sen- 
timent in  such  matters.  There  will  be  an  excellent  excuse  for  modifying 
the  design,  as  it  has  been  found  that  no  detailed  drawings  of  the  tower  exist 
in  the  whole  of  Italy,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  long  been  known  to  be  in 
an  insecure  condition. 

A  score  of  reasons  have  been  adduced  to  account  for  the  collapse  of  the 
historic  pile,  each  one  conclusive  until  the  next  has  been  heard.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  structure  was  of  brick.  The  technical 
press  that  is  devoted  to  clay  products  is  constantly  dwelling  upon  the  supe- 
riority of  brick  construction,  its  durability  and  its  fire-proof  quality.  Even 
at  this  lapse  of  time,  as  we  showed  by  quotation  a  month  or  two  ago,  the 
publications  that  champion  brick  building  are  still  discussing  the  danger  of 
stone  construction,  using  as  their  text  the  fire  in  the  Home  Insurance  Com- 
pany's building  in  New^  York.  One  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  be- 
lief that  if  the  Campanile  had  been  of  masonry  construction  it  would  still  be 
standing  the  pride  of  Venice.  Among  the  many  causes  for  the  disaster  that 
have  been  suggested  there  are  a  few  that  are  worthy  serious  attention.  First, 
the  foundations  are  said  to  have  l)een  faulty,  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved 
by  the  report  of  an  American  architect  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
hereafter.  Poor  building  of  the  walls  and  the  use  of  Istrian  lime,  which 
does  not  set  hard,  arc  contributing  causes  that  are  plainly  shown  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  debris.  Prof.  Jielar,  Director  of  the  wSeismographic  Ob- 
servatory at  Laibach,  is  chieHy  responsible  for  the  suggestion  that  earth- 
quakes may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  collapse.  This  is  ridiculed  by  other 
eminent  seismographers,  and  yet  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  earthquake 
shocks  and  lightning  strokes  contributed  to  the  downfall    of    the    edifice. 
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Other  suggestions  are  that  the  excessive  wciglit  of  the  Renaissance  belfry 
crushed  the  whole  tower ;  that  the  cannon  fired  at  nine  o'clock  every  evening: 
on  the  Island  of  San  Giorgio  opposite  may  have  set  up  vibration  that  grad- 
ually weakened  the  structure ;  that  the  firing  of  hundreds  of  muskets  in  the 
Piazza  only  a  few  weeks  ago  may  have  hastened  the  fall,  and  that  the  con- 
stant ringing  of  the  bells  may  have  shattered  the  structure  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  The  most  complete  information  that  is  yet  available  is  a  letter  from 
Venice  written  the  day  following  the  collapse  by  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  a  Scotch 
engineer.    Mr.  Robertson  says: 

Though  the  walls  were  thick,  for  they  were  only  a  few  inches  under  6 
feet,  they  were  really  not  solid.  They  consisted  of  two  parallel  walls  of 
brick,  the  space  (3  feet  wide)  between  them  being  filled  up  with  broken 
bricks,  rubble,  cement,  stones,  etc.  Therefore  the  walls  were  not  so  strong 
as  they  looked. 

The  cement  used  was  Istrian  lime  mixed  with  sea  sand.  This  lime  does 
not  become  hard,  nor  does  it  adhere  well  to  the  bricks.  Indeed,  in  the  course 
of  the  past  centuries  it  became  dry  powder.  It  is  all  over  Venice  to-day.  It 
formed  the  cloud  that  hid  the  falling  Campanile. 

It  had  been  damaged  by  lightning,  by  fire  and  earthquake  several  times. 
On  June  7,  1398,  it  was  struck  by  lightning.  In  1401,  on  the  occasion  of 
festivities  for  the  Doge  Michael  Steno,  fires  were  lighted  on  the  platform, 
and  the  top  was  burned.  On  October  24,  1403,  the  same  thing  happened. 
In  1405  the  same  thing  happened.  In  1417  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
the  new  top  of  wood  again  burned.  On  June  Ji,  1436,  all  the  shops  round 
the  Campanile  built  against  it  were  bunied.  On  March  26,  151 1,  an  earth- 
quake split  its  four  corners.  In  June,  1548,  it  was  struck  by  lightning.  In 
1565  it  was  struck  by  lightning.  C>n  July  10,  1591,  an  earthquake  caused 
it  to  shake  from  top  to  bottom.  In  1653  again  struck  by  lightning.  On 
August  23,  1657,  again  struck  by  lightning.  On  April  23,  1745,  again  struck 
by  lightning,  which  damaged  its  east  side  severely,  killing  many  people  in 
the  Campanile  and  near  it.  This  was  its  last  and  most  serious  damage,  al- 
though it  was  not  till  June  18,  1776,  that  the  Republic  employed  the  scientist 
Guiseppe  Toaldo  to  put  up  a  lightning  conductor. 

The  Republic,  seeing  its  east  side  to  be  severely  damaged,  consulted  two 
engineers  of  fame  and  ability,  Signor  Zandrini.  of  Venice,  and  Signor  Po- 
lene,  of  Padua,  to  examine  and  repair  it.  These  engineers  said  the  whole 
wall  wanted  support,  and  they  proposed  building  a  new  wall  against  the  old 
one.  This  was  done.  P»ut  the  new  wall  was  never  properly  tied  to  the  old 
one.  The  two  were  practically  separate,  and  so  the  weight  of  the  Campanile 
was  borne  unecjually  and  its  equilibrium  disturbed. 

Twenty  years  ago  one  of  tin*  cnrner  pilasters  of  the  inner  wall,  and  pre- 
cisely that  at  the  nnrthcast  corner,  was  seen  to  be  cracked  in  many  places. 
The  authorities  of  St.  .Marks  Lhurch,  who  have  charge  of  the  Campanile, 
as  it  is  the  bell  tower,  had  this  pilaster  tied  up.  No  more  cracks  appearing 
anywhere,  the  Campanile  was  thought  perfectly  safe  and  was  let  alone. 

And  now  comes  the  critical  iKjint.  The  Lt^ggietta.  little  marble  hall 
built  by  Sansovino.  rests  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Campanile.     It  havl 
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almost  a  flat  rcx)f.  To  prevent  the  rain  beatings:  against  tliQ  Campanile  and 
running  down  its  side  from  entering  this  marble  hall,  a  row  of  slabs  of  stone 
sloping  downwards  was  inserted  in  the  Campanile  where  the  roof  met  it. 

Only  last  week,  that  is,  but  ten  days  ago.  these  stones  were  begun  to 
be  removed,  as  the  rain  was  somehow  getting  into  the  Loggietta.  and  a  lead 
sheeting  was  to  have  been  substituted.  Instead  of  carefully  removing  one 
stone  at  a  time,  they  removed  half  of  them,  that  is,  25  feet  of  them.  Xot 
only  so,  but  they  dug  through  the  new  wall  of  the  Campanile,  that  of  1745. 
and  struck  the  old  original  wall,  which  they  found  separate  from  the  new. 
and  full  of  holes  and  cracks.  Whilst  working,  the  old  wall  slipped  down 
an  inch  or  two.  Instantly  the  cut  made  was  built  up,  but  it  was  too  late.  On 
Wednesday  it  was  observed  that  the  new  wall  was  cracked  at  the  northeast 
corner,  above  the  Loggietta,  where  the  work  was  begun.  On  Thursday  it 
enlarged.  On  F"riday  it  struck  across  the  north  side  of  the  Campanile,  slop- 
ing upward  to  the  second  window  from  the  ground,  then  up  to  the  third.  On 
Saturday  it  passed  behind  the  fourth  and  through  the  fifth.  On  Sunday  the 
situation  was,  to  use  the  word  of  an  engineer,  "desperate,"'  and  the  Campa- 
nile was  doomed.  On  Monday  the  crack  visibly  opened  whilst  we  watched 
it.  and  the  end  came  in  a  moment,  when  the  whole  structure  sank  into  itself. 

We  have  left  until  the  last  a  consideration  of  w-hat  seems  to  us  the  most 
vital  matter,  the  foundations.  The  Venetians  themselves  long  had  a  popular 
belief  that  the  foundations  were  as  deep  as  the  Campanile  was  high,  spread- 
ing like  a  great  pyramid  under  the  Piazza.  This  fallacy  was  disproved  some 
years  ago  by  the  investigations  of  Signor  I>oni,  who  found  sixteen  feet  below 
the  pavement  level  a  zattcrone  or  large  timber  raft  resting  on  ten-inch  piles, 
these  latter  being  topped  with  masonry,  on  which  the  brick  structure  stood. 
This  raft  was  only  one  foot  more  all  round  than  the  Campanile's  base  and 
Signor  Boni  pointed  out  that  the  tower  was  therefore  quite  one-third  too 
high.  As  far  back  as  1885  a  critical  examination  of  the  foundations  was 
made  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Rlackall,  an  American  architect.  He  found  that  the 
raft  w^as  made  of  a  double  row  of  logs,  one  row  laid  crosswise  on  the  other. 
This  timber  was  not  rotted  at  all.  The  ]>iling  directly  under  the  foundations 
was  surrounding  by  an  exterior  fencing  of  piles  at  the  same  level,  wholly 
separate  from  the  foundations  and  bearing  no  weight  whatever. 

\'asari,  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says  in  his  life  of  Amolfo  di 
Lapo  that  the  Campanile  "has  never  sunk,  even  by  a  hair's  breadth,''  owing 
to  the  able  construction  of  its  foundations.  They  were  laid  in  a  soil  consist- 
ing of  a  stratum  of  the  heavy  black  clay  which  underlies  \>nice  to  a  deptli 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred  feet :  and  the  secret  of  the  piling 
done  by  tlie  X'enetian  builders  was  that  they  did  not  carry  it  through  to  the 
sand,  hut  c<!niine(l  it  to  the  clay,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  not  onlv  com- 
pacted and  strengthened  by  such  piling,  but  was  bound  round  the  foundar 
tions  by  an  additional  external  fence.  The  foundations  of  the  Campanile 
were  laid  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  church,  and  to  judge  from  all  ac- 
counts they  were  as  well  and  truly  laid  as  any  foundations  of  piles  in  a 
lagonn  can  l)e.  After  the  digging  had.l)een  carrieil  down  to  the  stiff  clav  the 
l)iles  of  while  i)o])lar  were  driven  in  (.)ver  the  whole  area  of  the  tower,  and 
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over  these  was  constructed  a  level  platform  of  oak  trees.  Al)ove  these  rose 
live  courses  of  trachyte  and  other  granite  or  ])orphytric  rock  in  hu^e  masses, 
and  these  again  were  surmouiUed  by  six  courses  of  similar  stone  in  step-like 
offsets  forming  a  plinth  to  the  tower. 

One  of  the  first  theories  that  was  given  to  account  for  the  colla])se  of 
the  Campanile  was  that  there  had  been  a  movement  of  the  suh-soil  due  to 
extensive  excavations  in  t!ie  (irand  Canal  and  the  ( iiudecca.  It  was  also 
stated  that  other  buildings  in  \enice  were  d<HMne<l  from  the  same  cause. 
This  theory  was  scouted  by  Trof.  Eduard  Suess.  president  of  the  X'ienna 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  a  geologist  of  Kuropean  reputation.  Prof.  Suess 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no  slip])ing  or  sinking  of  the  soil  was  re'^iKMisible 
for  the  collapse  of  the  Campanile,  and  that  the  earth(|uakes.  in  ]>articular, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  most  recent  earthquake*;  felt  in  X'enice,  such 
as  those  at  Salonica  and  in  Dalmatia.  must  have  been  t(K»  weak,  when  they 
reached  the  city,  to  have  affected  the  tower.  The  Professor's  view  is  that 
the  building  itself  had  become  defective  through  the  lapse  of  time,  and  that 
Venice  is  d<H»med  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  every  work  of  man  is  destined 
to  destruction  sooner  or  later. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Prof.  Suess  was.  to  be  confounded  at  once,  for  n- 
IK)rts  have  come  that  a  ])orti(in  of  ilu*  side  walls  in  the  Church  (»f  St.  lohu 
and  St.  Paul,  the  next  most  im])ortant  church  in  St.  W^nice  after  St.  Mark's, 
have  fallen  bodily  outward  and  that  the  entire  nave  is  in  danger  of  imme- 
diate collapse.  This  is  proof  positive  that  a  clo^^e  study  of  the  soil  of  the 
islands  is  needed  and  that  it  is  not  sufHcient  to  consider  merely  the  structural 
weaknesses  in  edifices  that  have  already  collapsed.  There  are  few  subject-^ 
alxHU  which  less  is  known  that  the  movements  of  un<lerground  water  and 
the  shifting  of  sub-soils.  Attention  was  recently  called  to  the  matter  by 
extensive  damage  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  We  have  previously 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  seriou>  problem  in  this  line  will  be  met  in  Xew 
York,  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  underground  streams  in  building  the 
foundations  for  great  skyscrapers.  The  condition  «^f  affairs  in  the  lower 
part  of  Manhattan  Island  is  ncJt  etuirely  dissimilar  to  that  to  be  f(»und  in 
\'enice.  Tide  water  is  reached  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  ^^urface  of 
the  street  and  bed  rock  is  not  found  until  one  has  penetrated  a  consi<lerable 
depth.  There  is  not  much  cause  for  fear  as  to  the  new  buildings  we  are  put- 
ting up  here,  for  those  in  which  the  foundations  are  not  carried  to  bed  nKk 
are  supiH)rted  on  reinforced  concrete.  The  danger  is  more  a])t  to  Ik*  to  the 
other  and  older  buildings  from  an  iiUerference  with  the  natural  flow  of  un- 
derground water. 

A     LONG    AERIAL    TRAMWAY    IN    COLORADO. 

\i\\  mechanical  devices  have  proved  of  greater  utilit\  m  (piarry- 
ing  operations  than  the  lerial  tramway.     These  have  been  in- 
stalled in  most  of  the  larg^»  <|uarries  an<l  their  operations  are 
familiar  to  everyone,  even  to  the  dwellers  in  large  cities  IxMrause 
of  their  em])loyment  in  all  engineering  work  of  any  magnitude.     One  im- 
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portant  system  of  cableways  recently  established  is  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  Deep  Gulch,  Colo.  The  line  is  4,200  feet  long,  extending  from  the  works 
of  the  American  Gold  Mining  Company  in  the  valley  up  2,000  feet  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  Any  other  mode  of  communication  is  impossible.  On 
this  slender  support,  suspended  in  midair  over  the  steep  valley,  through 
which  the  mountain  system  makes  its  way,  passengers  and  freight  are  car- 
ried daily.  The  line  was  built  by  the  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  this  company  is  now  building  a  similar  tramway  at 
Encampment,  Wyoming,  which  will  be  sixteen  miles  long,  the  longest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

The  tramway  at  Deep  Gulch  consists  of  two  stationary  sustaining  cables 
securely  anchored  at  each  end.  The  loaded  bucket  runs  on  a  rope  1%  inch 
in  diameter,  while  the  empties  return  on  a  i-inch  rope.  The  buckets  are  pro- 
pelled by  an  endless  steel  wire  rope  }^  inch  in  diameter.  This  rope  passes 
around  one  8-ft,  sheave  at  both  the  terminals  of  the  line,  the  one  at  the  mine 
having  a  number  of  grips  whicli  clamp  the  rope  and  afford  the  means  to  con- 
trol the  speed  of  the  tramway  when  in  operation.  To  this  wheel  are  attached 
the  brake-bands  for  stopping  the  tramway  or  controlling  it.  The  buckets 
are  attached  and  detached  automatically  to  and  from  the  traction  cable  by 
means  of  patent  clips,  button-shaped,  which  are  attached  permanently  to  the 
cable.  Each  of  the  buckets  has  a  capacity  of  Gyi  cubic  feet  and  they  are  so 
placed  in  the  pendent  as  to  swing  freely,  thus  allowing  them  to  be  dumped 
at  the  lower  station  of  the  line  as  described  later. 

The  difference  in  elevation  between  the  two  terminals  of  the  tramway 
is  about  2,000  feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  loaded  buckets  traveling  down  is 
sufficient  to  operate  the  tramway  by  gravity  and  in  addition  has  sufficient 
force  to  bring  supplies  up  to  the  mine.  About  midway  of  this  tramway  is 
placed  what  is  known  as  an  intermediate  station,  so  designed  that  later  on  it 
can  be  used  for  loading  ore  from  another  mine  located  nearby.  This  inter- 
mediate station  is  situated  in  a  position  where  snow-falls  are  very  heavy, 
and  for  that  reason  the  entire  length  of  the  terminal  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  each  side  is  covered  with  a  snow  shed.  At  the  lower  terminal  of 
the  line  the  tramway  consists  of  a  single  span  2,100  feet  in  length  without 
any  means  of  support  between.  Owing  to  the  automatic  levers  with  which 
this  tramway  is  furnished,  very  little  labor  is  required  in  the  entire  opera- 
tion, and  brakings  arc  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  a  bucket  enters  the  upper 
terminal  it  is  automatically  detached  from  the  traction  rope  and  its  mo- 
mentum is  overcome  gradually,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  loading  position. 
After  it  is  loaded  it  receives  an  acceleration  to  overcome  its  inertia,  and  is 
then  again  attached  to  the  line  automatically  and  travels  to  the  lower  term- 
inal. .At  this  station  the  same  operation  occurs.  In  addition,  however,  the 
bucket  is  automatically  dtnnped  by  means  of  a  frame  connected  with  the 
terminal  shaft.  As  soon  as  the  bucket  enters  this  terminal  and  before  it  is 
discharged  it  is  weighed  automatically  by  a  specially  designed  scale.  The 
ore  brought  down  in  this  tramway  is  of  two  classes ;  one  which  is  loaded 
into  the  btickets  in  bulk,  and  the  other  of.  a  hi^rhcr  class,  which  is  loaded  into 
Uie  carriers  in  sacks. 


Comment  on  Cimcly  Copies 


A  GREAT  TRUST  TO  BUILD  SKYSCRAPERS. 

[HE  remarkable  development  of  some  of  the  Iniilding  and  con- 
struction companies  during  the  past  year  or  two  has  fore- 
shadowed a  vast  combination  that  would  enable  one  company 
to  dominate  this  entire  field.  This  is  in  accordance  with  mod- 
em American  business  methods.  Ruildine  and  construction  lend  them- 
selves just  as  readily  to  this  method  of  administration  as  any  of  the  other 
branches  of  industry  that  have  fallen  into  the  control  of  trusts.  iMiomious 
skvscra|H?rs  have  passed  the  ex])erimental  stage  and  have  proved  paying 
investments  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  when  they  are  erected  with 
judgment  and  administrated  with  ability.  When  the  cost  of  a  single  struc- 
uire  runs  well  into  the  millions,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  owners  and 
the  builders  must  have  abundant  capital.  There  are  extremely  few  builders 
in  the  entire  country  with  sufficient  resources  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
even  a  single  one  of  these  million  dollar  skyscrapers.  When  scores  of  them 
are  called  for  simultaneously  in  a  limited  section  of  a  single  city  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  evident  that  a  reorganization  and  readjustment  of  build- 
ing methods  is  essential.  To  meet  these  conditions  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Company  was  organized  a  year  or  two  ago  with  a  ca])ital  of  $I5.ocx).("kx). 
There  was  no  question  of  its  success  from  the  start.  The  c<»mpany  has  re- 
cently completed  or  has  now  in. the  prixess  of  construction  a  score  of  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  buildings  for  business  ])ur|>oses  in  the  country. 
It  is  ])robable  that  at  any  time  cluring  the  past  year  the  company  has  had 
contracts  aggregating  almost  the  full  amount  of  its  capital  stock.  The  com- 
pany has  not  liniite<l  itself  to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  other  owners,  but 
has  put  up  some,  like  the  Inroad  l*!xchange  building,  in  which  it  shares  the 
ownership  with  the  owner  of  the  site. 

As  building  activity  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  rather  than  to  show 
signs  of  diminishing,  a  still  further  (levelo]>ment  of  the  building  industr>' 
became  necessary.  Again  it*is  the  (ieorge  A.  Fuller  Company,  which  is  in 
the  lead.  There  has  been  formed  the  United  States  Realty  &  Construction 
Company  with  a  ca])ital  of  S' I'^oocxooo.  of  which  $30,000,000  will  be  pre- 
ferred stock  and  S30,O()O,oo(^  common.  With  a  part  of  this  stock  the  new 
rori)oration  will  acquire  the  g<M>d  will  and  assets  of  the  (rieorge  A.  Fuller 
Company,  capital  815.000,000;  the  New  York  Realty  Corporation,  capital 
S3.0(X),o(X).  and  surplus  $2,000,000:  the  Alliance  Realty  Company,  capital 
$2,000,000,  surplus.  Si. 000.000.  together  with  the  real  estate  and  holdings 
of  the  Central  Realty  r>r»nd  &  Trust  Company.  An  immediate  working 
capital  of  Si  1,000,000  is  provided  by  subscription  at  |>ar  to   the   preferred 
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stock  by  interests  connected  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Hfe 
insurance  companies,  banks  and  trust  and  realty  companies.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  this  connection  to  give  details  of  the  organization.  The  direc- 
torate will  include  representatives  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  of  the  construction  and  realty  companies,,  as  well  as  men  prominently 
identified  with  some  of  the  greatest  banking  and  corporate  interests  of  the 
country.  The  company  will  be  ready  for  business  by  the  first  of  October 
and  it  will  establish  branch  offices  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  The  management  announces  its  pur- 
pose of  dealing  in  real  estate  and  erecting  big  office  and  other  buildings  in 
all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  steel  for  its  construction 
work  will  be  purchased  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which 
will  probably  make  it  the  largest  single  customer  of  the  latter  company. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  effect  that  the  organization  of  this  com- 
pany w'ill  have  on  building  operations  in  general  and  upon  the  kindred  in- 
dustries represented  by  this  magazine.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  com- 
pany has  what  is  well  within  reason  to  call  practically  unlimited  financial 
backing.  It  is  in  control  of  men  who  are  among  the  shrewdest  judges  of 
realty  in  the  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  exi)ect,  therefore,  that  in  a 
short  time  this  company  will  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  erection  of 
great  skyscrapers  for  speculative  purposes.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  will 
prove  an  excellent  thing  in  'the  long  run.  It  will  mean  fewer  mistakes  than 
at  present,  when  every  man  who  owns  a  corner  lot  in  a  fairly  eligible  loca- 
tion hopes  to  see  it  graced  by  a  skyscraper.  For  the  present  time  at  least, 
and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  new  company  may  be  expected  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  its  energies  to  the  erection  of  these  enormous  skyscrapers, 
leaving  the  construction  of  the  smaller  business  buildings,  factories,  ware- 
houses and  structures  of  this  kind  to  companies  of  less  means  and  to  the 
individual  builders.  In  many  cases  there  are  larger  profits  in  these  smaller 
contracts  than  in  the  big  ones,  which  ambitious  builders  are  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  try  to  their  own  ruin.  There  will  be  plenty  of  large  contracts 
for  those  who  cannot  be  content  with  smaller  affairs,  in  the  way  of  govern- 
ment and  ])ul)lic  buildings.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  new  corporation  will  do 
much  in  this  line,  as  long  as  it  can  build  on  its  own  realty.  With  regard  to 
the  building  part  of  it,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  field  will 
be  cleared  and  the  situation  very  much  im])rovcd. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  the  market  for  building  material,  the  condition 
of  affairs  is  not  so  clear.  There  have  been  rumors  for  some  time  ]>ast  of 
combination  in  the  stone  line  to  work  in  conjunction  with  these  industries. 
It  is  only  natural  that  there  should  l)e  talk  and  speculation  on  this  subject 
and  there  may  be  no  justification  whatever  for  any  of  the  reports.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  new  corporation  should  not  identify  itself  with  any  spe- 
cial steel,  cement  or  brick  in(histr\ ,  but  in  the  matter  of  stone  the  case  is  far 
difTerent.  Here  there  are  ch.anging  fashions  to  be  taken  into  account  and 
the  fact  that  the  building  operations  of  the  company  are  to  be  scattered  all 
over  the  Ignited  .States  and  const-quently  it  will  be  most  desirable  that  it 
should  enter  into  the  open  market  for  its  stone  and  not  be  tied  to  the  product 
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of  any  particular  (|uarry.  The  saviiijj  that  woiihl  he  effected  if  the  construc- 
tion company  operated  its  own  c|uarries  wouhl  he  inconsiderahle  an<l  the 
advantages  would  !)e  few.  In  the  matter  of  workinj^  the  stone,  the  case  is 
very  much  the  same.  There  would  undouhtedly  he  certain  huildinq;s  where 
there  would  he  a  distinct  gain  if  the  construction  company  operated  its  own 
cutting  plant,  hut  on  most  johs  we  are  convinced  that  hetter  results  wouhl 
he  ohtained  hy  hids  fnmi  independent  contractors.  ( )wing  to  the  intense 
competition  all  of  the  cut  stone  work  is  done  at  a  minimum  of  profit.  Where 
hig  yards  are  working  on  many  johs  in  different  kinds  of  stone  at  the  same 
time,  small  economies  are  often  ]x)ssihle  that  couhl  not  he  had  in  a  yanl 
ojKTated  for  a  single  line  of  work.  If  the  new  cor|)oration  is  wisely  coun- 
seled, therefore,  we  helieve  that  it  will  continue  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past  to  go  into  the  open  market  for  the  purchase  and  working  of  its  stone. 


AN  AUTHORITATIVE  PRESENTMENT  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR. 

HKKI^  are  few  suhjects  in  which  stone  men  are  more  vitally  in- 
terested than  compressed  air.  This  is  one  of  the  fonns  of 
I)ower  that  seems  to  he  particularly  titled  for  stone  working, 
not  only  in  getting  the  .stone  out  of  the  earth  hy  means  of  rock 
drills,  hut  also  in  dressing  and  cutting  it.  through  the  medium  of  pneumatic 
tools,  for  huilding  and  monumental  purposes.  A  few  of  the  more  progres- 
sive companies  have  installed  complete  air  compressing  ])lants,  in  which  all 
of  the  work  is  done  hy  this  economical  and  convenient  ])ower.  Other  (piar- 
rymen,  wh()  have  not  got  as  far  as  this  yet,  are  studying  the  suhject  and  will 
iiouhtless  soon  avail  themselves  of  the  most  improved  methods.  I^'rom  time 
to  time  we  receive  incpiiries  on  the  suhject,  showing  that  the  trade  at  large 
is  inclined  more  and  more  towards  the  suhstitution  of  compressed  air  for 
many  of  the  ta.sks  now  left  to  steam.  lM)r  the  henefit  of  those  stone  men  whn 
are  not  content  to  f«)How  methods  merely  Inxause  they  were  good  encuigh 
for  their  fathers,  hut  who  desire  to  keep  ahreast  with  mcHlem  develo])ment. 
we  take  pleasure  in  reprinting  in  another  column  an  admirahle  pajHT  on 
compressed  air.  This  was  written  hy  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the 
Mihject  in  .Xmerica.  Mr.  W.  L.  Saunders.  It  was  an  address  delivered  sev- 
eral moiuhs  ago  hefore  a  learned  meeting  in  Canada,  where  it  attracted 
wide  attention. 

.Mr.  Saunders'  words  will  have  greater  weight  with  stone  men  than 
those  of  any  engineer,  no  matter  how  prominent  he  might  Ik»  in  his  profes- 
sion. I'or  many  years  Mr.  Saunders  has  made  a  close  study  of  (juarrying 
operations,  hecause  of  his  husiness  connection  with  one  of  the  foremost  com- 
panies manufacturing  (piirrying  machinery  and  appliances.  As  an  occasional 
and  valued  contrihutor  to  Sh>.\k.  Mr.  Saunders  has  <lone  much  to  place  quar- 
rying operations  <>n  a  more  scientific  hasis  than  ruled  during  a  fonner  gen- 
eration. Mis  present  paper,  therefore,  makes  a  douhle  a])])eal  to  stone  men, 
not  oidy  hecause  he  speaks  authoritatively  on  compressed  air,  hut  also  Ik^- 
cause  no  one  is  more  familiar  with  improved  methods  for  taking  stone  from 
its  natural  hed. 
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The  French  Creek  quarry,  D.  J,  Knauer, 
proprietor,  which  is  near  Reading,  has  bcfii 
unusually  busy  this  spring,  not  only  in  get- 
ting out  building  stone,  but  also  in  produc- 
ing large  quantities  of  paving  bkKrks,  which 
are  being  used  in  Philadelphia,  Reading 
and  olher  cities. 

Donald  Murchison  and  Michael  O'Rourkc 
have  formed  a  partnership  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  Devil's  Hole  stone  quarry, 
near  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Milwaukee  County  Board  is  consid- 
ering the  advisability'  of  purchasing  a  stone 
quarry  in  which  to  work  the  prisoners  in 
the  house  of  correction.  Union  labor  in  the 
city  favors  the  scheme. 

The  Swatara  Stone  &  Lime  Company, 
of  Swatara.  Pa,,  have  been  crowded  with 
orders  and  are  now  employing  about  forty 
men  in  their  quarries. 

Owing  to  their  inability  to  get  all  of 
the  help  they  desire,  the  officials  of  the 
Medina  Quarry  Company  have  been  com- 
pclled  against  their  will  to  put  a  number 
of  Italians  in  their  quarries. 

Ryan  &  Conway,  proprietors  of  the  West 
Hill  quarries,  near  Norwich.  N.  Y.,  are 
filling  an  order  for  two  miles  of  flagging 
and  the  same  amount  of  curbing  for  New 
York  City. 

The  Carthage  Building  Stone  Company, 
of  Carthage,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  capital  stock  of  $35,0rM),  The  directors 
are  A.  H.  Caffcc,  A.  G.  Newell,  J.  P. 
Newell,  Geo.  Allen  and  Thomas  Alexander. 
A  number  of  the  stockholders  arc  resi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania.  The  quarry  is  lo- 
cated on  ihc  Newcll-Caffee  land  and  is 
the  nearest  one  to  Carthage,  being  only 
one  mile  from  the  Town  Hall,  A  switch 
has  already  been  constructed  and  a  mill 
wnll  at  once  be  erccie<l  The  Carthage 
limestone  has  been  received  with  great 
favor  as  a  building  material  in  the  middle 
West. 

Drake,  Bartow  &  Company,  of  Cleveland, 


have  made  an  offer  for  the  furnace  and 
limestone  properly  of  the  Roanoke  Fur- 
nace Company  of  Roanoke,  Va.  Th« 
properly  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  referee 
in  bankruptcy- 
James  H,  Holman,  of  Hopkinsville.  Kr„ 
has  leased  stone  lands  tiear  Columbia, 
Trnn.,  from  N.  B.  Shepard  Mr*  Holman 
will  establish  a  crushing  plant,  and  ha* 
already  in  hand  contracts  for  thirty  car- 
loads of  stone  a  day  for  railroads  and  ftir* 
nacc  for  ballast  and  t^uxmg. 

The  Bedford' Bowling  Green  Stone  Com- 
pany, of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  has  been  re- 
organized. C.  H.  Bernard,  secretary,  and 
J.  E.  Pitts,  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  have  sold 
ihcir  interests  in  the  quarry  to  Lee  Bloom, 
of  Louisville*  Ky,  D.  Y.  Johnson  retains 
his  interest  and  position  as  general  man- 
ager* Mr.  Johnson  is  at  present  Mayor 
of  Bedford.  Ind.,  but  upon  ihe  expiration 
of  his  irnn  will  move  to  Bowling  Green. 
Gilbert  Brady,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  sandstone  indnsirj*  of 
New  York  Statc»  died  at  his  home  in  R*>ch- 
ester  at  the  age  of  (i8  years.  Mr,  Brady 
acquired  vast  interests  in  stone  yards  at 
Rochester  and  Buflfalo,  and  he  owned  \Tilu- 
able  quarry  properties  at  Albion.  The*« 
he  held  until  April  of  ibe  present  year, 
when  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Medina 
sandstone  combination. 

Immense  quantities  of  limestone  arc  being 
shipped  daily  iVom  the  quarne«k  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  .\nneiivjlle,  Pa.,  to  the  furnaces 
and  cement   works, 

John  J,  Ryan,  of  Medina,  N.  Y,,  who 
recently  binight  the  Frank  Phipps  farm  in 
the  town  of  Albion.  N.  Y..  has  commenced 
stripping  the  land  preparatory  to  opening 
a  sandstone  quarry. 

For  sawing  stone  Frenter*s  Sand  Feed 
is  absolutely  required  to  increase  the  saw- 
ing and  reduce  the  cost.  Ts  used  by  the 
largest  firms.     Write  for  prices— .^d v. 
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ThoiiKiN  KUit  ha'»  t.poiicd  a  bluoMonc 
(]u;irry  ini  the  Allentown  road  at  the  Sat- 
r«'WN.  near  Meshoppen,  Pa.  Mr.  Ellis  is 
(;rttinfi^  out  flagstones. 

1).  H.  Whitman,  who  is  operating  quar- 
ries at  South  Birdslnjro.  Pa.,  is  filling  a 
number  of  large  contracts  for  bridge  stone 
and  heavy  ma>onr>'. 

The  New  Enjjland  Brownst<»nc  Quarry 
(.'i>mpany  at  Cromwell,  Conn.,  has  recently 
nceiveti  .•ieveral  lar^c  orders  for  stone  from 
contrartor.-i  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

.\  pp'specior  in  the  l'pj)er  I'vas.  near 
San  Jose.  Cal..  re|K>rts  that  he  has  discov- 
ered an  abundance  «)l  pure  white  and  also 
blue  lime  rock  which  would  be  admirably 
suited  for  fluxing  purpo>es.  There  is  also 
a  tine  deiH)sit  of  yellow  and  white  clay. 
This  has  been  teste<l  and  f<»und  of  good 
quality  for  terra  cotta  and  p«»ttery  ware. 
It  i>  locate<l  twelve  miles  from  the  rai!- 
n-atl,  however,  and  could  n<»t  be  used  in 
San  Francisco  i>otteries  at  present,  owing 
u.  the  cheap  clays  which  have  all  rail 
trans}Hirtation   from  lone. 

The  Electric  Stone  Company,  of  Belvi- 
dere.  111.,  has  been  incorporated  to  quarry 
and  deal  in  building  and  crushe<l  stone.  The 
capital  si<»ck  is  $15.<><><>.  and  the  incorpora- 
te ts  are  John  (i.  Tripp,  Omar  H.  Wright, 
Jr..   and  Sarah  H.   Wright. 

The  tirm  of  Conklin  &  F<»ss,  who  operat- 
ed trap  n^'k  cpiarries  at  Rockland  Lake, 
with  «»tVices  at  l.'io  Front  street.  New  York. 
ha>  been  dis.Milved  by  mutual  consent.  The 
firm  was  com|M>scd  »»f  Jacob  E.  Conklin 
and  Wilson   P.   F'o^s. 

-\  new  <|uarrv  has  been  <)pened  near  Polk, 
Pa. 

Aha  and  J(>sl]ua  Smith  have  opened  a 
(jr.arry  •  !i  the  farm  of  the  latter.  <.ine  mile 
e.ist  dt  Kinporia.  Kan.  The  stone  is  found 
in  U-ds  aln.ut  a  foot  thick  and  will  be  used 
fi'r  i«»un<laii<»ns.  Heretofore  all  the  stone 
used  f<»r  this  purpose  in  Emp«»ria  has  come 
from  quarries  >ix  and  eight  miles  south- 
east i'i  iht"  town. 

C  v.,  Blanchard  is  opening  a  quarry  on 
N'.rlh   Main   street.   l'xl>ridge,   Mass. 

Owing  t«»  gMveriunent  impn»vement  work 
a'n-ng  the  upper  Mississippi,  which  will  be 
re-umed  after  a  year  of  suspension,  prepa- 
rnlions  are  n«nv  being  made  f«»r  reopening 
the  government  tjuarry  at  La  Moillc.  The 
quarry  is  nn  the  tup  of  the  bluffs,  and  a 
Inrge  amount  of  stnnc  has  been  taken  from 
it  f<»r  public  work. 

Daniel  M.  Nf»rman.  superintendent  of  Xh: 
Bogart  quarry  at  Dresden.  N.  Y..  is  in- 
stalling a  steam  equipment.  Cobblestones 
and  gravel   will  l>e  taken   fr«>m  the  quarry 


fr»r  pa\ing   in   (ieneva.   and   also  for  canal 
wfirk. 

The  Malon  Quarrying  Coni|>any  has  been 
ii  corjMjrated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  to 
acquire  and  operate  quarries  al  East  New 
Meadow.  Mass.  The  capital  is  $50,00<»,  and 
the  inct»r|>orators  are  all  from  East  New 
^leadow. 

The  Wavelan<l  Stone  Company,  of  Wave- 
land.  III.,  has  l>een  incorpi»rated  with  a  cap- 
ital sttick  of  $«;.«HM».  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Henry  C.  Steeg;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Iv  K.  Reiman :  manager,  William  J. 
McHugh.  The  Ci>mpany  has  purchased  and 
will  operate  the  Old  Shue  quarries  at  I>oo- 
Icy.  Ind..  formerly  owned  and  worked  by 
Van  F<»ssen  &  Thorp.  The  general  offices 
will  be  at  IH»1  Wabash  avenue,  Terre  Haute. 
The  company  will  deal  in  curbing  and 
crushed  and  building  stone. 

Martin  H.  and  Edward  M.  Co.stello. 
quarrynien.  of  Torringion,  Conn.,  have  filed 
a  petition   in  bankruptcy. 

Jacob  B.  Millard  has  <»pened  a  new  stone 
(juarrv  at  Millar<lsville,  near  Myerstown, 
Pa. 

The  oM  Bennett  (piarry  at  Elm  Park, 
mar  St.  deorge.  Siaten  Island,  has  been 
(»pened  after  nearly  a  year  of  idleness.  It 
is  being  operatetl  by  Moran  &  Bennett,  who 
are  getting  <»ui  cru^he*!  stone. 

The  quarries  at  Portage  Entry  and 
Jacob>ville.  N.  Y..  are  very  busy  and  are 
getting  t'»ut  cinisjderably  more  stone  than 
la.st  year. 

The  Initeil  States  Lithographic  Stone 
Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  in- 
ci»r|M^rate<l  umler  the  laws  of  Delaware.  The 
company  will  open  a  quarry  of  lithographic 
stone  in  Kentucky. 

The  Bea\er  Valley  red  flagstone  quarry, 
near  Catawis^a,  Pa.,  has  been  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good  stone. 

The  Carthage.  Mo.,  Building  Stt»nc 
Company,  composed  of  J.  P.  Xewell.  Dr. 
Cotlvv.  and  several  Pennsylvania  men.  has 
given  a  contract  to  Thomas  (latlin  to  strip 
the  kM^e  of  stone.  As  soon  as  the  quarry 
is  ready  for  opening,  the  work  of  getting 
out  stone  will  be  taken  up. 

The  stone  quarries  at  River  John.  Nova 
Scotia,  are  being  operated  on  a  large  scale 
this  season  under  the  management  of 
Spurgeon  (iammon.  The  stone  is  being 
shipped  to  Trum.  Sidney  and  other  towns 
for  building  purposes. 

Messrs.  Drennan  &  Marsh,  stone  masons 
•  >i  Grafton,  W.  \*a.,  have  opened  two  quar- 
ries at  Beaumi-nt.  a  suburb  of  that  city. 
They  arc  taking  <»ut  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses and  are  r.repared  to  do  all  kind**  ''f 
cut   stone  work. 


JMarble  and  6raiiitc 


The  Nonhern  Granite  Company,  of 
Neshkoro.  Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  Sy 
William  J.  Carroll.  F.  B.  Phillips  and  B. 
W.  Sternell.  Capital,  $2o.(MM».  Neshkoro 
is  in  Marquette  County,  between  Berlin 
and  Montello. 

The  new  city  hall  at  Colorado  Springs 
is  to  be  built  from  granite  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Lynn  Atkinson,  at  Barre.  Col.  The 
stone  was  u.sed  in  the  Kansas  State  Capitol 
at  Topeka. 

The  Wisconsin  Shiloh  Battle  Commis- 
sion will  ask  the  Legislature  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  bronze  memorial  on  the 
battlefield  instead  of  one  made  in.m  the 
native  granite,  as  called  for  by  the  statute 
creating  the  commission.  This  is  peculiar 
action  for  a  State  having  such  beautiful 
granites  as  Wisconsin. 

Kavanaugh  Brothers,  monumental  deal- 
ers, of  Boston,  have  opened  a  branch  oftice 
at  Manchester,  N.  H. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Brandon 
Italian  Marble  Company.  J.  Duncan  lip- 
ham,  of  Claremont.  X.  H.,  was  re-elected 
president,  and  Howard  D.  Bacon,  treas- 
urer. The  company  was  reported  as  doing 
a  great  and  growing  bu^inos.  and  as  be- 
ing rushed  with  orders. 

Mr.  Josci)h  Shaver,  president  of  the  Jo- 
seph Shaver  (iranile  and  Marble  Company, 
aoo  Seventh  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  recent- 
ly visited  New  York.  While  in  this  city 
Mr.  Shaver  closed  a  contract  for  his  com- 
pany for  the  entire  interior  marble  work  in 
a  large  and  important  building  in  New 
Y<irk.  The  company  has  long  been  estab- 
lished in  Milwaukee,  and  besides  the  in- 
teri(»r  marble  work  it  has  done  in  many  of 
the  leading  structures  of  the  State,  it  has 
erected  a  large  number  of  elaborate  and 
artistic  memorial>. 

The  Monarch  Stone  Company  recently 
opened  a  (juarry  «>n  the  Dillinan  farm,  south 
of  Blooniington.  It  i^  rapidly  develoi)ing 
the  property,  and  i-«  now  having  plan<  pre- 
pared for  an  incline  railway  from  tht-  (|narry 
to  the  MoiKui  switch,  a  distance  of  abcnil 
f<  iir  lunulrrd  feet.  It  llii>  track  i>  built 
ii    will  be  ilu'  only  one  in    Monroe  County. 

The  Hellgate  Marble  ('«>nipany.  of  New 
York  City,  ha-  been  inc'irporated  with  a 
o.'i>ii.'»l  of  $:^.i»ni>.  Director-:  Win.  (Ireen- 
haJKc.  I'Mward  J.  Sn.'i<Kn.  and  Marizaret 
L.'iniiden.   all   of    Xew    N'ork    Cii\. 


The  plant  of  the  Capital  Granite  Com- 
pany, at  Graniteville,  Vt.,  was  burned,  to- 
gether with  the  boiler  and  engines.  The 
lo.^s  is  estimated  at  $7,000,  with  no  insur- 
ance. The  fire  was  particularly  unfortunate. 
a."^  the  company  had  just  received  an  order 
for  •J.iO.tMM)  paving  blocks  for  Worcester, 
Mass. 

A  company  has  been  formed  at  Topeka 
with  a  capital  of  $;30.(K»0,  to  establish  gran- 
ite works  in  Granite,  Okla.  Thomas  Mf»la- 
nari  is  interested. 

Worcester.  Mass.,  is  reported  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  shortage  of  granite  blocks. 

The  Ortonville  (iranite  Company,  of  Or- 
tr;nville,  Minn.,  has  increased  its  capital 
.stock  from  $U>.ono  to  $r>n.tM>o. 

The  Northern  Consolidated  Granite  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $ir>0.(>00.  The  purpose  of  this  or- 
ganization is  to  con.solidate  the  granite  in- 
terests centering  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  The 
output  of  the  present  quarries  will  be  large- 
ly increased,  and  it  is  expected  that  new 
ones  will  be  opened.  Chicago  parties  are 
back  of  tne  enierpri.se.  There  has  recently 
been  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in 
the  Minnesota  granites  and  a  determine«l 
effort  i.s  being  made  to  secure  their  use  in 
all   important   state  work. 

The  Oregon  and  California  Marble 
Company,  of  Ashland.  Ore.,  has  been  in- 
cciporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $L«m"».- 
oo(».  The  incorporators  are  J.  C.  Whipp. 
G.  W.  Vaupel.  C.  J.  Brady  and  J.  J. 
O'Neill. 

The  Maine  and  New  ?Iampshire  Granite 
C<»mpany  has  received  a  ccnitract  to  fur 
nish  $.')no.n(K>  worth  of  red  granite  for  the 
F'ir.st  National  Bank  building  to  be  erected 
in  Chicago.  The  stone  is  to  be  cut  and 
dressed  at  the  company's  quarries  at  Red- 
stone. N.  H.  The  company  has  enough 
contracts  now  on  hand  to  keep  the  (piar- 
ries  running  for  several  years. 

The  United  Granite  Construction  Coni- 
l-any.  of  New  York  City,  has  been  incor- 
p(»rated  to  deal  in  building  material>  and 
to    own    and    operate    granite   and    marble 


For  sawing  marble  and  granite,  put  in 
Frenier's  Sand  Feed.  It  saves  labor  and 
docs  more  and  better  sawing.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Write  for  catalog  and  prices, 

—Adv. 
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properties.  The  capital  is  $:i«m».immi  aiui  the 
tiirector*;  are  Edwin  R.  KIHn.  of  N'orth- 
tield.  Vl..  Cyrus  J.  Hall.  «>f  Hall  Quarry. 
Me.,  and  Christopher  \V.  Hall.  <►!  New- 
York. 

The  Flint  Granite  Company  is  makinj; 
extensive  additions  to  its  plant  at  the 
Rural  Ce?netery.  Albany.  A  new  buiMinjj. 
!;:•  hy  1«M>  feel  in  size,  is  l»einK  erected, 
and  when  it  is  completed  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  will  be  doubled.  .\  travelinjj: 
derrick  and  an  improved  conipre>sed  air 
plant  will  be  installed.  The  company  ha^ 
beK""  the  manufacture  of  blocks  at  its 
<iuarry  at  Chester.  Ma>s..  t«>  till  its  con- 
tract f^r  ioO.iMMi  blocks  for  the  city  of  Al- 
bany. 

The  Morris  Marble  \V<nks.  at  Memphis. 
Tenn..  were  tlestroyed  l>y  fire  recently. 
Considerable  finished  stm'k  wa>  lost. 

The  granite  manufacturing  firm  of  l-'on- 
t.-'Ua  Bros.,  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
at  Williamstown.  \'l..  has  made  an  as- 
signment to  Jame>  K.  Lynde.  of  that  town. 
The  liabilities  are  $11,(hm»  \Nith  asset  >  «»f 
$7.iMMi.  Most  of  the  creditors  are  Barre 
tpiarry  men.  Slow  collections  are  the 
cause  of  the  failure. 

Jud^e  Newman,  of  the  I'nited  States 
Ct»uri.  has  app<^inted  Z.  !>.  Harrisi^n  re- 
ceiver of  ihe  Atlanta  Marble  Works,  locat- 
e«l  near  Ball  Ground,  (ia. 

The  condition  of  the  granite  trade 
throughnui  New  Kngland  is  reported  to  be 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Cn  oksK  n.  Minn..  Marble  Works  has 
been  incori^irated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$.'iiHMN).  The  incoriM>rators  are  J.  O.  Sundt, 
V.  .M.  Ringdal.  K.  R.  Hamel.  John  Cromb. 
and  J.  J.  Sundt.  all  of  Crookston. 

The  Tennessee  Xariegated  Marble  Com- 
pany ha-  been  incori>orated  with  a  capital 
st«  ck  "f  $<;«M»jM»n.  The  incorporators  are 
K  B.  Ddlnn.  Paul  De  Lon^j.  C.  M.  Henley, 
W    P.  (iamble.  all  of  C«»lumbus.  C). 

The  Columbia  Marble  C?"arryinK  Com- 
pany, of  Rutlantl.  has  been  inct>riHirated  in 
\'irjjinia  with  a  capital  st«K'k  of  $2«x».<hm>. 
The  «»fticers  are:  J.  F.  ManniuR.  <»f  Rut- 
land. \'i..  president:  H.  F  W^Kxlard.  i>f 
WashinKt<'n.  1).  C.  secretary.  an<l  R.  C 
Birney.  nf  Rutlan<i.  treasurer. 

The  Webb  Granite  Company  has  taken  on 
fifty  extra  men  at  its  (piarnes  at  Fit/wil- 
liain.  N.  H..  to  j;ti  out  stone  for  the  new- 
City  Hall  at    Newark.   N.  J. 

Frank  Pliillip>  has  been  adnntted  t<»  the 
granite  firm  of  Cannon  &  Slack,  at  North- 
field.  \'t  .  and  hereafter  the  firm  will  be 
known  as  Cannon.  Slack  &  Co. 

The  Charles  H.  More  Granite  Cc»mpany. 
of  (iranite.  Okla..  has  U'en  incori»orated 
with  a  capital  sti»ck  of  $:Im.imhi      The  inc«»r 


ptirators  are:  Charles  .dore.  of  Montpclier, 
\'t..  Joab  Mnlvane.  J.  A.  Midvane.  and  W  . 
F.  Kvans.  «.i  Topeka.  Kan  :  C.  H.  Henlev. 
nf  l^wrence,  Kan.;  T.  J.  Molinari,  oi 
(iranite:  Otto  .\.  Shuttee.  F.  K.  and  C.  O. 
Blake,  of  Fl  Reno. 

The  Booth  Brothers  &  Hurricane  Uland 
Granite  Company  has  been  awarded  a  con- 
tract fc»r  granite  blocks  for  paving  about 
forty  blocks  in  Chotnut  and  Walnut  siieeis, 
Philadelphia.  The  paving  is  now  lK*ing  got- 
ten oi't  in  the  ct»mpany*s  quarries  at  I-ong 
Cove.  Mc. 

Business  at  the  Benvenue  (piarries.  at 
MiddletowTi.  C<»nn..  i>  reiK>rted  to  be  better 
than  for  many  nn»nths  past.  Ten  new  cot- 
tages for  the  workmen  are  being  erected, 
who  number  about   loo. 

The  Granite  Railway  Company,  of 
Quincy,  is  building  a  new  engine  house  and 
is  in.sta1?ing  new  boiler.s,  engines  and  com- 
pressed air  machinery. 

The  Quincy  Quarries  Company  has  erect- 
ed a  large  crushing  plant  near  the  Fore 
River  Ship  &  Engine  Company's  works. 

J.  K.  Fre«-dley  &  Sons  are  installing  new 
n:achiiiery  at  their  marble  mill  at  East 
Dorset.   Vt. 

Edward  J.  (ioss,  who.  until  recently,  ha.s 
conducted  a  granite  cutting  works  at  Bur- 
lington. \*t..  has  filed  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. His  liabilities  are  $."».44*J.'lo,  and  as- 
sets  $:{.J.VJ.7-.>. 

The  Ge<»rgia  Marble  Finishing  Works. 
Capt.  T.  M.  Bratly  manager.  i>  building  a:i 
addition.  I'OxtlJ  feet  in  size,  for  a  st<H:k- 
r(»om. 

The  granite  <|uarry  at  Chester.  Conn., 
openetl  about  two  years  ago  by  Ezra  Dick- 
erson.  <»f  Haddam.  is  assuming  unexpecte<l 
proportions.  .\lM»ut  twt>  hundred  men  are 
now  employed,  mainly  in  getting  out  curb- 
ing and  paving  blocks. 

There  are  now  three  crews  of  cutters  at 
work  in  the  sbe<|s  of  the  Hallowell  Gran- 
ite C<»mpany.  .\  st<tne  weighing  in  the 
rough  alunit  fifty  tons  i<  being  finished  ft>r 
a  monument  at  Pittsburg  for  H.  C.  Frick. 
A  new  sbe<l.  alniut  4«k»  feet  long  and  'V^  feel 
in  withh.  will  be  erected  in  a  short  time. 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  nf  the  Wei!n<»re 
&  M«»rse  Granite  Ct)mpany.  of  Moiitpelier, 
\'i..  it  was  announced  that  the  past  year  has 
been  the  most  ^nccessful  in  the  history  of 
the  company. 

Mes-rs  Rvan  \-  Parker  are  shipping  an 
inunensf  am«»unt  rf  granite  from  St<»ning- 
ti»n.  Me.,  to  New  York  The  company  has 
started  its  coinpressv»l  air  plant  in  operati«»:» 
in  the  quarries  at  Crotch  Islan<l.  and  now 
all  of  the  wi»rk  formerly  done  by  steam  is 
ptrformed  by  comprcsed  air.  Alxiut  14«> 
nun  are  carrieil  ^n  the  pay  rolls. 


Limcdtone  and  Sandstone 


The  Miami  Stone  Company,  of  Toledo 
and  Detroit,  has  still  further  increased  its 
capital  stock,  from  $120,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Bingham  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany is  negotiating*  for  a  limestone  quarry 
near  Twelve-Mile  Pass,  in  the  Rush  Valley, 
Utah. 

The  Prince  William  Brownstone  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  has  been  incorporat- 
ed to  quarry  brownstone.     Capital  $50,000. 

George  Keiss  has  opened  a  bluestone 
yard  on  Cator  avenue,  Greenville,  N.  J. 

The  Brainerd,  Shaler  &  Hall  Company, 
of  Portland,  Conn.,  is  filling  a  large  order 
for  bridge  stone.  There  has  been  a  large 
demand  for  the  cheaper  stone  at  the  Con- 
necticut sandstone  quarries,  and  if  the  high- 
er grades  were  in  larger  demand  the  sea- 
son would  prove  unusually  successful. 

Representatives  of  the  big  steel  plant  at 
Buffalo  have  secured  options  on  a  ledge  of 
limestone  in  the  neighborhood  of  Humber- 
ton,  Ont.  If  the  rock  proves  suitable  for 
fluxing  purposes,  a  quarry  will  be  opened  at 
once, 

A  handsome  new  court  house  is  being 
erected  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.  The  stone 
that  was  specified  for  the  job  was  a  cream- 
colored  sandstone,  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  stone  was  in  small  bodies  only 
in  a  deposit  of  shale  rock.  The  fear  is  now 
expressed  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain enough  of  this  stone  to  complete  the 
building. 

John  Henderson  has  brought  suit  for  $10,- 
000  damages  against  the  Consolidated  Stone 
Company,  of  Rloomington,  Ind.  Henderson 
fell  from  a  derrick  to  a  pile  of  broken  stone 
and  from  there  into  a  pond,  from  which  he 
was  rescued  with  difficulty. 

Frank  Kearn  and  W.  S.  Hooper,  of  Ma- 
toon.  111.,  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Whitted,  Edward 
F.  Hall.  R.  C.  Smith.  Samuel  Bray,  Harry 
Aiken.  A.  H.  Bddcn  and  W.  H.  East,  of 
Bloomington.  Ind.,  have  an  option  on  forty 
acres  of  land  near  that  city,  ow;ied  by  Da- 
vid R.  Guv.  They  are  having  it  core- 
drilled. 

The  Kettle  River  Quarries  Company,  of 
Minneapolis,  has  recently  received  a  con- 
tract for  the  interior  stone  arches  tor  the 
Church  <»f  Our  Saviour,  Philadelphia.  The 
Kettle  River  sandstone,  it  will  he  remem- 
bered,   is  a  light   delicate  pink   of  beautiful 


color  and  excellent  texture.  It  has  a  warmth 
and  delicacy  that  fits  it  particularly  for  the 
interior  work  of  churches,  although  it  is 
equally  suited  for  exterior  work,  owing  to 
its  great  durability.  It  will  harmonize  with 
any  finish  and  is  certain  to  give  a  very 
warm,  rich  effect  in  interior  work. 

The  Union  Portage  Entry  Stone  Com- 
pany, of  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  amended  its 
articles  of  incorporation,  allowing  it  to 
maintain  branch  establishments  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  The  company  produces 
a  red  and  red  variegated  sandstone. 

A  vein  of  yellow  metal  has  been  found  in 
the  limestone  quarry  of  Robert  Riordan,  at 
Annandale,  N.  J.     It  is  being  assayed. 

The  Lake  Erie  Limestone  Company,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $28,000. 

Supervising  Architect  Taylor,  in  response 
to  petitions  from  residents  of  Joplin,  Mo., 
announces  that  the  specifications  for  the  new 
$150,000  federal  building  there  will  be  so 
drawn  as  to  permit  the  use  of  a  local  lime- 
stone, if  this  is  submitted  by  the  lowest  bid- 
der and  should  prove  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Frank  Brainerd  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Brainerd,  Shaler  &  Hall 
Quarry  Company,  to  succeed  the  late  John 
Hall,  of  Hartford. 

A  quarry  is  to  be  opened  on  the  farm 
of  Plenry  Pcrrette,  in  Lafayette  township, 
Ind.,  by  the  Pike  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Pike  Station,  N.  H.  It  contains  a  sand- 
stone suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  whet- 
stones. 

A  large  stone  and  sand  industry  is  to  be 
developed  near  Sylvania,  Lucas  county,  O. 
The  property  has  been  secured  by  J.  N. 
Bick.  but  the  company  to  operate  it  has  not 
yet  been  formed.  Stone  crushers,  with  a 
capacity  of  200  tons  an  hour,  will  be  in- 
stalled, turning  out  crushed  stone  for  rail- 
road ballast  and  concrete.  The  sand  will 
be  furnished  for  glassmaking.  A  nine-mile 
branch  railroad  is  one  of  the  improvements 
contemplated. 

The  Fort  Scott  Flagstone  Company,  of 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  has  bought  what  is  known 


The  largest  limestone  and  sandstone  saw- 
ing firms  are  using  Frenicr's  Sand  Feed  for 
feeding  the  sand  or  shot  to  their  gangs. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. — Adv. 
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STONE-  56s 


PROPERTY  OF   THE 

"Amherst  Stone  Company, 

Situated  at  North  Amherst,  Lorain  County,  Ohio. 
SIXTY-TWO     ACRES     OF     FINE     QUARRY     LAND. 

From  StOfi<  product  from  thrc  Qu^rrv,  was  built: 

The  Capital  Building,  at  Lansing',  Mich. 
The  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  at  Chicago,  III* 
Goverf&ment  BuildingSf  at  Uttca,  N.  Y,,  and  EriCf  Pa- 
Man7  fine  residences  in  Cleveland  and  public  buildings 
all  over  the  United  States* 


Quarr)'  situated  on  the  Main  North  Amherst  Branch  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 

This  properly  will  be  sold  at  a  great  bargain,  and  reasons  for  sale, 
with  price,  will  be  given  by  correspondence. 

Address  S.  D*  DODGE,  308  Cuyahoga  BIdg.,  Cleveland.  O. 


TROY  WHITE  GRANITE  GO 

STONE  CONTRACTORS. 


Polished  ColumnsandWainscoting. 
RED, 

GREEN   and 

GRAY  GRANITE. 


Address:  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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STONE. 


as  the  Petroleum  Flagstone  Quarry,  for- 
merly owned  by  C.  H.  Williams,  and  locat- 
ed six  miles  south  of  Redfield,  Kan.  The 
property  comprises  eighty  acres  of  land  and 
contains  several  beds  of  flagging.  There 
are  1()0,000  feet  of  stripped  rock  ready  to  be 
taken  out. 

The  Crescent  Quarry  Company,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.,  has  opened  up  a  new  section 
just  west  of  their  present  quarry.  The 
prospects  for  obtaining  an  excellent  stone 
are  excellent.  Carter  Perring  is  superin- 
tendent. 

The  American  Limestone  Company,  of 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  has  executed  a  nwrtgage  for 
$6«»0/<M)  o.i  f'^n>-nine  tracts  of  land  in 
Huntingdon.  Mifflin,  Blair  and  Center  coun- 
ties. The  money  will  be  used  for  develop- 
ing limestone  quarries. 

Some  lime  ago  John  Oman  got  an  order 
from  the  Circuit  Court  compelling  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  haul  his 
stone  from  his  quarry  over  the  railroad 
from  the  Bedford-Bowling  Green  Stone 
Company's  quarry  to  Memphis  Junction, 
Ky.  The  latter  company  and  the  railroad 
appealed  from  the  decision  and  superseded 
the  judgment.  Oman  made  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  supersedeas,  but  was  overruled. 
He  will  therefore  be  compelled  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  lime-rock  quarry  at  Lompoc.  near 
Santa  Maria,  Cal.,  is  manufacturing  more 
than  a  hundred  tons  of  lime  daily  for  use 
in  refining  sugar  in  the  factories  in  the 
neighborliood. 

After  an  idleness  of  several  years,  the 
srndstonc  quarry  at  Hampton  Station,  Pa., 
win  be  operilcd  by  the  Brooke  Land  Com- 
pany. 

Rich  deposits  of  limestone  have  been 
f(nmd  on  the  farm  of  S.  O.  Miller  at  Thoni- 
a^ville,  near  York,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Miller  will 
develop  (|uarries. 

The  Montana  Sandstone  Company,  which 
operates  near  Columbus,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $8.<mm>  \o  $1<)(MKM).  H.  G. 
Pickett  has  been  elected  president. 


Bedford  Stone  Wins. 

The  controversy  concerninj:^  the  kind  of  a 
slone  to  be  ii<ed  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
Federal  building  at  Indianapolis  awakened 
a  great  deal  of  inieresi  throughout  the 
trade.  It  is  the  ijeneral  custom  of  the 
Government  to  ii>e  granite  for  its  i)nl)lic 
buildings.  \nn  the  i)ro(lucers  of  Indiana 
liine^i'  ne  naturally  made  the  claim  that 
their  >i<.ne  should  not  be  slighted  in  a  great 
bi'ilding  like  tlii^  in  the  very  center  of  the 
producing    district.      Indiana    limestone    has 


been  too  widely  used  and  too  severely  test- 
ed to  need  a  defense  for  its  selection  for 
such  a  job  as  this.  The  quarrymen  became 
very  much  wrought  up  over  the  subject,  and 
a  delegation  was  sent  to  Washington  to 
present  the  claims  of  the  native  stone.  We 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  justice  and 
fairness  of  the  government  authorities  to 
believe  it  possible  that  they  would  need  any 
very  strong  arguments  of  this  sort  to  use 
the  Indiana  stone.  The  final  decision  in 
favor  of  the  native  material  is  what  wc  have 
expected  from  the  beginning.  The  .  con- 
tract for  the  building  has  gone  to  John 
Pierce,  and  the  stone  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Bedford  Quarries  Company.  That  it 
will  be  the  best  quality  obtainable  goes 
without  saying.  Extensive  use  will  be  made 
of  marble  for  interior  decoration.  The  to- 
tal cost  of  the  building  will  be  $l.250.0<», 
and  of  this  amount  about  one- half  will  rep- 
resent the  cost  of  the  stone  and  the  cut- 
ting. It  is  reported  that  Contractor  Pierce 
will  establish  a  plant  in  Bedford  and  cut 
the  stone  there,  following  the  same  course 
as  that  of  the  Dugan  Cut  Stone  Coinjiany 
in  the  erection  of  the  Mississippi  State 
House  at  Jackson.  The  time  allowed  in  the 
contract  for  the  completion  of  this  building 
is   twenty-eight    months. 


Receivers  for  the  Cape  Ann  Granite 
Company. 

By  order  of  Judge  Colt,  of  the  United 
States  Court,  M.  F.  Dickinson  and  R.  F. 
Herrick  have  been  appointed  receivers  of  the 
Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Maine  and  operating 
granite  (juarries  at  Gloucester  and  Rock- 
port.   .Mass. 

Several  names  are  signed  to  the  petition 
— bondholders  and  creditors  of  the  corpora- 
tion, but  the  leader  in  the  movement  to 
regulate  the  future  affairs  of  the  company 
is  the  Boston  &  Gloucester  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

According  to  the  papers  filed  in  the  case 
the  receivership  is  asked  for  by  creditors 
and  bondholders  on  the  ground  that  the 
company  is  insolvent,  "has  defaulted  in  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  its  bonds,"  and  that  at- 
tachnienis  have  been  made  in  several  suits. 
and  "iliat  a  receivership  would  be  for  tlu- 
bc<t  interest  of  all  concerned  to  prevent 
any  waste  or  undue  loss  in  the  failure  of 
the  businos."  The  receivers  will  continue 
the  bu^ines^  for  the  present.  Friends  of  the 
company  <ay  that  the  receivership  of  the 
cr-mijany  will  merely  be  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement. 
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Marvin  Electric  Rock  Drill 


A  PRACTICAL  PEKC17SSION  DRILL! 

No  Packed  Joints  No  Vrfw  No  bcpcrt  Uber 

Full  Efricicncy  in  Cold  Weather 
or  at  High  Altitudes 

Alo  Ejrp#rl#w#iif— Wi-  can  ref^r  yqu  to  customers  who  have 
used  ihem  for  yean  in  preference  to  aU  otheri. 

MARVIN  ELECTRIC  DRILL  COMPANY 

CANASTOTA.  N.  r..  U.  8.  A. 


CORE  DRILLING  WITHOUT  DIAMONDS 


CNCJIP-HAriD 
ECOMOMilCAL 


CORES  I  in.  to  20  in.   DIAMETER 

COAi:    DlltL,t,tNO    MAOHtNCS     FOR 
ALL    IVINDS    OF    WORIV    m   ^  ^    4m 


CONTRJiCTaRS    FOlt- 


PROSPECTING    QVAKHY    LANDS    WITH    CORE    DRILLS 

C.F.  PRE8LAR  MFG.  CO.  Cincinnati,  ohio 


ACOMBER    tt    WHYTE    ROPE    CO., 

19-21    South   Canal   St,,   CHICAGO. 


**MONARCH'* 

roR 

STRENGTH 

AND 

DURABILITY 


WIRE  ROPE 


We  carry  in  stock  Galvanized  Crucible  Steel  and 
Galvanized  Iron  Guy  Ropes. 

SBSD  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGVB. 


STEEL  SAW  BLADES 

Htooe  and  Marble  Hawk  faref^llr  Mrmlfflitf^nfHl  iinil  f  at  Sqtmro  and  Tr«e« 
Prompt  Shipment.    Ordlimr}  S^txf^  CunftljiotU  ntt  Itjind. 

WEST  LEECHBURC  STEEL  &  TIN  PLATE  CO.. 

Inquiries  Sollelted.  PITTSBURG.  PEMNA. 
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Stone  Cf ade  jNfotcs 


M.  M.  Millard,  of  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va., 
has  leased  the  large  stone  crushing  plant  of 
Baker  Brothers  at  Dickersons,  Md. 

The  Marion,  Ohio,  Lime  and  Stone 
Company  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  the  chief  stockholders  of  the  Nor- 
ris  &  Christian  Stone  and  Lime  Company. 
The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  prepared  lime  product  after 
processes  now  in  vogue  in  Germany. 

The  stone  yard  of  Lex  &  Quinn,  at  Thir- 
tieth and  Thompson  streets,  Philadelphia, 
was  destroyed  by  fire   recently. 

Farmers  along  the  line  of  the  road  that 
is  being  built  from  Wales  to  East  Au- 
rora, N.  Y.,  threatened  to  make  complaint 
to  the  State  authorities.  Under  the  State 
law  the  road  should  be  built  of  limestone 
with  trap  rock  binding.  The  road  is  to 
cost  between  $37,000  and  $38,000,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  this  material. 
The  farmers  claim  that  instead  of  trap 
rock  and  limestone,  the  contractor  is  using 
only  field  stone,  and  that  their  complaints 
to  the  supervisors  in  charge  have  brought 
no  relief. 

The  Grafton  Quarry  Company  is  erect- 
ing a  large  stone  crushing  plant  at  Graf- 
ton, 111.,  in  order  to  get  out  stone  for  rail- 
road ballast. 

The  National  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Asheville,  N.  C,  will  be  incorporated 
to  manufacture  articles  from  talc.  J.  H. 
Shipply.  manager. 

The  Waveland  Stone  Company,  of 
Terre  Haute,  la.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $6,000.  The  direc- 
tors are:  Henry  C.  Steeg,  Ewald  E.  Rei- 
n^an  and  William  T.  McHugh. 

The  town  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  will  erect 
a  stone-crushing  plant  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Granite  Works.  Stone  will  be  crushed  for 
highway  improvement. 

The  Stone  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000. 
B.  W.  Hough  has  been  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  the  Scioto  Lime  and  Stone  Com- 
pany, Delaware.  O. 

On  August  1  the  Central  Vermont  and 
the  Montpelier  and  Wells  railroads  put  in 
force  new  joint  rules  affecting  the  granite 
manufacturers  at  Barrc  and  Montpelier. 
Under    this    joint    arrangement    the    rail- 


roads, which  have  ior  a  number  of  years  ' 
transported  rough  stock  from  Barre  quar- 
ries to  granite  sheds  in  Montpelier  with- 
out charge,  will  charge  15  cents  per  ton 
or  a  minimum  of  $3  per  car.  In  addition 
to  this,  where  no  charge  has  previously 
been  made  for  setting  in  or  taking  out  cars 
from  sidings,  a  charge  will  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  per  ton  or  a  maximum 
charge  of  $1  per  car. 

The  Atlas  Hydraulic  Stone  Company,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  $10,000,  by  John  T.  Jones,  Geo. 
W.  Barrett,  Jordan  B.  Thomas  and  Alex- 
ander D.  Jones. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Oneida. 
N.  Y.,  has  bought  up  most  of  the  stone 
fences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  It  is 
found  that  the  stone  of  which  they  are 
made  is  better  for  highway  construction 
than  the  lime  rock  that  is  now  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  stone  is  all  to  be  de- 
livered to  the   city  crusher. 

Joseph  Bourgeault  has  established  the 
Duluth  Cut  Stone  Company,  at  Duluth, 
Minn.  A  large  plant  has  been  installed 
on  the  lake  shore  at  Fourth  avenue,  east, 
equipped  with  three  large  derricks,  a  saw 
mill  and  a  stone  cutting  shed.  Twenty- 
five  men  will  be  given  employment  at  the 
start.  Mr.  Bourgeault  formerly  conducted 
'  a  similar  business  at  Duluth  and  had  many 
large  stone  contracts  throughout  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Bourgeault  supervised 
the  cut  stone  work  on  the  parliament 
buildings  at  Quebec. 

Forrester  Brothers  Stone  Company,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000  all  paid  in. 
The  incorporators  are  C.  B.,  John  D.,  and 
James   M.   Forrester. 

The  Marshalltown,  la.,  Stone  Company 
has  brought  a  suit  for  $20,000  damages 
against  the  Louis  Drach  Construction 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  American 
Bonding  and  Trust  Company,  of  Balti- 
more. The  petition  of  the  stone  company 
alleges  that  on  January  30,  1901,  the  com- 
pany entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  Company 
to  furnish  from  its  (juarries  at  Rockton  250 
cubic  yards  of  crushed  stone  daily,  or  a 
total  of  44.000  cubic  yards  between  April 
15  and  November  1  of  each  year  the  con- 
tract was  in  force.     On  March  14,  1901.  it 
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i-s  atU'Ki'il.  the  stoiu  cunnu4ny  c*mtraclc<l 
with  the  Drach  Con  struct  ion  Company  to 
1ca*c  the  f|uarrir'<  and  fiiJtill  ihir  contract r 
The  American  Bonding  and  Trust  C<^»ni- 
pany  h  intcfe?Hcd  in  that  it  went  on  *hc 
Drach  Company's  \Hm<i.  The  plain'trf 
avert  that  the  defendant  construction  com- 
pany failed  to  comply  with  ii«i  contracl,  a 
copy  of  which  is  made  an  exhibit  in  the  pe- 
tition, and  a%  a  result  ihereot  the  plaintiff 
has  been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  |2<>.00«1 
The  West  Shore  Stone  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  ha*  l»een  incorporated  to  quarry 
«lone  and  construct  utonr  building*,  tunnel* 
or  whsirve».    The  capital  is  |L(MX>.<XJO,  and 
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the  directors  are  Curtiji  C  Bean,  John  B 
CofiVtinic  and  Albert  Schmid,  of  New  York 
City.  The  company  has  the  famous  old 
HoldridKC  quarry  at  Catskill  Thi%  ii  a 
fo«si|  limestone^  very  firong  and  dentt.  A 
jiart  t»f  the  stone  deposit  is  marble  and 
take*  a  high  polish.  The  color  is  a  brownish* 
gray,  with  faint  markings  of  red 

Thirty  men  arc  now  employed  in  the  feld- 
spar quarry  at  Ea.^1  K«v\.,  Oswcw. 


]VIoiiumeiital  J^cwe 


The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy of  Mt.  Jefferson,  Va.,  will  erect  a  Con- 
federate monument  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$3,000.  It  will  take  the  form  of  a  statue 
of  a  Confederate  soldier  1%  feet  high 
mounted  on  a  granite  base. 

The  citizens  of  Brooklyn  propose  to  erect 
3  monument  limited  in  cost  to  $10,000  to  the 
late  Henry  \\\  Maxwell,  of  that  city.  Sen- 
liment  favors  a  statue  to  be  erected  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Over  $1,500  has  already  been  subscribed 
for  a  monument  to  Gen,  Escobedo,  to  be 
erected  in  Monterey,  Mexico. 

A  large  statue  of  St.  Anthony,  of  Padua, 
which  for  many  years  surmounted  the 
chapel  which  bears  his  name  on  Troy  Hill, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  a  recent 
storm.  It  will  be  replftced  by  a  larger  and 
handsomer  statue. 

The  citizens  of  Penn  Van,  N.  V.,  are  do- 
ing active  work  in  raising  funds  for  a  sol- 
diers' monument. 

The  Sherman  statue  for  Washington,  the 
commission  for  which  was  awarded  half  a 
dozen  years  ago  to  the  late  Carl  Rohl  Smith, 
is  now  being  completed  in  Copenhagen  by 
Stephen  Sinding.  One  of  the  allegorical 
groups  for  the  base,  representing  War,  has 
just  been  finished. 

The  design  of  Edward  Berge  has  been 
accepted  for  the  momiment  to  the  Mexican 
veterans,  to  be  erected  in  Baltimore.  It  will 
be  a  portrait  likeness  of  Lieut.  Col.  William 
H.  Watson.  The  pedestal  will  be  erected  by 
the  Guilford  &  Waltersville  Granite  Com- 
pany^ of  Maryland  granite. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Associa- 
tion has  $42,0(^0  in  the  bank  and  expects  to 
raise  the  amtumt  to  at  least  $75,000.  The 
memorial  will  take  tjie  form  of  an  arch  of 
Virginia  granite  at  .twelfth  and  Broad 
streets,   Richmond. 

Nashville,  Tcnn.,  is  endeavoring  to  raise 
a  fund  for  a  suitable  monument  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee 

Tberc  is  trouble  at  Portsmouth.  N,  R, 
over  the  awarding  of  the  $30,000  contract 
for  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Fitz- 
John  Porter  to  J.  E.  Kelly,  of  New  York, 
by  the  city  council.  A  number  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  demand  that  ten  of  the  fore- 
most American  sculptors  be  asked  to  sub- 
mlt  models. 


One  of  the  New  York  papers  has  pub- 
hshed  a  scries  of  articles  concerning  the  six 
finest  works  of  sculpture  in  this  city,  the 
choicest  having  been  made  by  a  jury  of  nine 
sculptors.  The  selections  made  by  the  jury 
were  as  follows:  St.  Gauden's  "Farragtit/* 
Madison  square;  MacMonnies'  "Nathan 
Hale,"  City  Hall  Park;  Ward^s  "Washing- 
ton," Sub-Treasury  Building;  Brown's 
"^Washington"  (equestrian).  Union  square; 
French's  "Hunt  Memorial,"  Fifth  avenue 
and  Seventieth  street;  Bisset's  "De  Pey- 
ster,"  Bowling  Green. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Volunteer  Infantry 
will  erect  a  monument  to  their  dead  com* 
rades  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Culpeper» 
\'a- 

A  tnonument  to  Friend  W.  Jenkins,  who 
was  killed  in  tbe  Spanish  war.  will  be  erect- 
ed at  Pittsburg,  More  than  $1,000  has  al- 
ready been  raised. 

The  Wmiiie  Davis  Memorial  Hall  Com- 
mittee has  the  sum  of  nearly  $9,0(K>  on  hand 
for  the  memorial  at  Athens,  Ga.  The  cor- 
ner stone  will  he  laid  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  of 
Brdtimore,  have  nearly  $10,000  on  hand  for 
a  Confederate  monument. 

Galesburg,  111.  is  trying  to  raise  the  sum 
of  $18,000  for  a  soldiers'  monument, 

After  discussing  the  subject  for  m&ti} 
years,  the  citizens  of  Braddock,  Pa.,  arc 
now  about  to  take  active  steps  for  the  ercc- 
ifon  of  a  monument  to  mark  the  battle  6f 
Brad  dock's  Field. 

A  cominiitee  has  been  appointed  in  Long 
Inland  City  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  erection 
t»f  a  statue  of  the  late  Mayor  Gleason  in 
Court  House  Square. 

The  loyal  Scotchmen  of  Colorado  expect 

to  erect  a  slatne  of  Robert  Bums  m  Denver 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  a  sum  of  tnoncy  on 

bund  and  will  raise  a  further  amount  for  a 

soldiers*  monument. 

American  Roman  Catholics  axe  iii,vited  to 
join  in  an  effort  to   raise   funds   for  a  na 
iJonat  memorial  church  at  Aldershot,  Eng  , 
iij  honor  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  who  lost 
ibeir  lives  in  South  Africa, 

A  shaft  will  be  erected  in  Bayview  Park, 

New  Haven,  in  memory  of  volunteers  of  Ihc 

Ninth  Conncciictil  Regiment.     The  contract 

has  gone  to  Maxwell  Bros.,  of  ihat  city. 

TVaxl  ^ci  of  the  Massachusetts  l^slattir^. 
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FOR  SALE. 

In  the  settlement  o(  ihe  affairs  of  a 
former  client*  I  have  to  sell  the  con- 
trolling interest  of  one  of  the  leading 
granite  quarries  of  the  United  States, 
The  company  owns  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  "  Pink  Milford  "  g^ranite  lo- 
cated at  Milford,  Mass.,  on  the  N,  Y.* 
N.  H.  &  H.  R,  R.  The  plant  is  modem 
in  every  respect  and  sufficient  to  lum 
out  $500|O00  worth  of  cut  granite 
yearly.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
profitable  contracts  on  hand  The 
business  has  been  established  ao  years, 
is  favorably  kn<nvn  and  represented 
throughout  the  V,  S,  and  iis  affairs 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  This 
represents  an  unparalleled  opportun- 
ity for  a  business  man  to  enter  ait  ac- 
tive official  capacity  or  for  an  invcst- 
Linait.— ATTORNEY,  care  of  F.  W. 
lOYT,  "STOXE," 

Plaua  laentiea  Smm 


TO  SETTLE  AN  ESTATB. 


Sandstone    Quar 


The  well  known  *'A!lcghf!ny  Quarrii 
the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley 
miles  ca*t  of  La.nc*isier,  Ohio,  30  mi  lei  J 
cast  of  Columbus  and  about  100  mile 
cast  of  Cincinnjiti«  0.»  71  aercs^,  with  faf 
leasehold  adjoining:  forty*foot  ledge 
sand*»ionc,  u^ed  extensively  for  ten 
the  Tanhandle  R,  R.  and  other  railr 
for  building  purposes;  two  railroad 
into  quarries;  stationary  boilers  and 
aif  compressor  operating  drilli.  hoisti 
gines.  etc  i  two-gang  stone  sawmill,  cmp 
yards;  sand  crushing  machinery,  cap 
ton?:  19  large  derricks,  four  comple 
SI  met  ion  outfits,  portable  boilers. 
etc.;  large  and  complete  equipment  for] 
and  construction  work.  Large  genenf 
with  good  business;  otTice  and  other  hull 
Fine  brick  clay  on  the  property,  with  f 
brick  machine,  kiln,  sheds,  cntsher.  i 
etc, ;  natural  gas  cheap.  Doing  tar|^ 
profitable  by^ine^s.  Property  of  the  lat^ 
Neeb  and  h  offered  for  sale  by  the  u§ 
traiDT.    For  further  particulars  apply  M 

Real   Estate  Trust  i 

Na,  in  Fourth  Avenue. 
vHtkii  19   idverllitrt 
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appropriating  $25,U00  for  the  Pilgrim  Monu- 
ment at  Provincetown,  has  been  signed  by 
Governor  Crane. 

Kansas  City  is  raising  a  fund  for  a  police 
memorial  tablet  on  the  city  hall.  The  money 
is  coming  in  generously  and  a  general  sen- 
timent is,  being  expressed  in  favor  of  a 
monument  instead  of  a  tablet. 

Americans  are  asked  to  co-6perate  in 
erecting  a  statue  in  Manila  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Kizal,  the  Filipino  patriot,  author  and 
poet,  who  was  executed  under  the  Spanish 
rule. 

The  Women's  Relief  Corps,  of  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.,  is  considering  a  proposition  to  erect 
a  soldiers'  monument  in  that  town. 

The  village  of  Newtonville,  Ont.,  will 
erect  a  monument  in  memory  of  Captain 
Milligan,  who  lost  his  life  in  South  Africa. 

The  Union  Ex- Prisoners  of  War  will 
erect  a  $10,000  monument  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Andersonvillc. 

The  commission  for  the  McKinley  memo- 
rial statue,  to  be  erected  in  Springffield, 
Mass.,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  has  been  award- 
ed  Philip  Martiny. 

Chesterfield  county,  Va.,  will  erect  a  mon- 
ument to  the  Confederate  dead  at  Chester- 
field Courthouse. 

The  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  Memorial 
Association,  of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  will  be  re- 
organized and  begin  an  active  campaign  to 
raise  $10,000  or  $20,000  for  a  monument  to 
the  Irisli-American  soldier  and  territorial 
governor.  Nearly  $4,000  is  already  in  hand 
for  the  purpose. 

The  contract  for  the  soldiers*  monument 
to  be  erected  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  been 
awarded  to  McDonnell  &  Sons,  of  Buffalo, 
at  $22,840. 

Dr.  Henry  V.  Walls  is  president  of  an 
association  which  proposes  to  erect  a  tri- 
umphal arch  of  stone  to  Admiral  Schley,  in 
Baltimore. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  collecting 
funds  fur  the  erection  of  a  memorial  tablet 
in  honor  of  police  officers  killed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  The  widow  of  one 
of  the  officers  has  now  informed  the  au- 
thorities tliat  under  iv)  circumstances  will 
>he  consent  to  the  placing  of  her  husband's 
name   on   the   tablet. 

(iec).  G.  Barnard  has  been  api)ointe(l 
>cii]pt(>r  for  the  new  State  Capitol  at  llar- 
ri>l)urg.  I'a.  Joseph  M.  Hiisicd,  <n  Phila- 
delphia, drcu'  the  plan>>  for  ilu*  oapitol.  pat- 
terned afiiT  ilu'  National  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. The  >uin  «»f  $:i(KHMM»  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  ^culiuiire.  which  includes  a 
colossal  hron/e  k^"*-!'  bel<»\v  the  base  of  the 
dome  representing  "The  .\potheosis  of 
Labor." 


Danville,  Pa.,  is  meeting  with  encourag- 
ing success  in  raising  a  fund  of  $10,000  for 
a  .soldiers'  monument. 

After  several  years  of  work  a  committee 
has  secured  the  sum  of  $8,500  for  a  statue 
of  Dr.  Martin  B.  Anderson,  late  president 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A 
contract  for  the  statue  will  soon  be  award- 
ed. The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Adelbert  Cronise. 

J,  B.  Reinhalter  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  been  given  a  contract  by  the  Jermyn 
heirs  to  construct  a  $20,000  mausoleum  of 
Bar  re  granite  at  Dun  more,  Pa.,  to  contain 
the  remains  of  the  late  John  Jermyn. 

The  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
ument to  the  late  Gen.  F.  E.  Spinner  is 
progressing.  L.  R.  Whelpley,  of  East  Cap- 
itol street,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  in  charge. 

A  display  of  sculpture  by  Miss  Meta 
Warwick,  a  young  American  girl,  at  the 
Bing  gallery  in  Paris,  has  attracted  much 
attention  among  critics. 

The  Grand  Army  posts  of  Ohio  are  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monumen; 
to  General  William  H.  Gibson. 


Death  of  Philip  Christa. 

Philip  Christa.  the  well-known  marble 
man  and  sculptor  of  Detroit,  died  at  his 
home  on  Fort  Street,  West,  in  that  city 
of  heart  failure.  Mr.  Christa  was  born  in 
Bavaria  71  years  ago  and  studied  sculpture 
in  Munich.  Although  in  latter  years  ho 
had  devoted  himself  to  interior  marble  dec- 
oration, he  always  retained  his  love  for  his 
art.  Mr.  Cnribta  came  to  this  country 
when  he  was  a  young  man  and  settled  in 
Detroit.  He  opened  a  monumental  shop, 
his  first  shed  standing  where  the  present 
City  Hall  is  now.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  designed  and  executed  monuments, 
many  of  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  me- 
morials in  the  State  still  standing  as  tes- 
timonials to  his  skill  and  ta.ste.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Christa  gave  up  this  branch 
of  the  business  and  has  since  conducted 
the  largest  marble  mill  for  interior  work 
\\  the  State.  His  sons  were  associated  with 
him  in  bu^^incss.  and  the  firm  executed  many 
important  marble  contracts,  such  as  that 
of  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Detroit.  At  the 
corner  <»f  Monroe  and  Farmer  streets  there 
are  a  number  of  marble  slabs  still  in  the 
pavement  that  formed  a  portion  c)f  a  mar- 
hie  .>i(lewalk  laid  by  Mr.  Christa  when  his 
shed  occupied  the  City  Hall  site.  Mr. 
Christa  is  buried  in  Mt.  Klliott  Cemetery. 
and  i^  survixed  by  three  sons.  Henrj'.  John 
S.  and  Philij^  Jr..  and  one  daughter.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Christa  was  a  subscriber 
to  this  magazine  and  a  valued  friend. 
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^Juarrics  and  Stnueyards  com- 
pletely cqiiipp<rd  with  HOISTJNG 
MACHINERY  of  strictly  the  best 
tlesign  and  manufacture. 

Largest  safely  factor,  highest  effi- 
ciency and  greatest  durability  as- 
sured. 

Only  the  highest  grade  of  machin- 
crv  manufactured. 


American   Hoist  &   Derrick  Co< 
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Cbe  SUtc  Crade 


Two  gin  poles  in  the  Fidelity  quarry,  at 
Pen  Argyl,  operated  by  C.  Kitto  &  Co., 
collapsed  recently.  These  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  and  the  quarry  has 
again  resumed  operations. 

The  American  Slate  Company  has 
pumped  out  the  Aetna  quarry,  west  of 
Pen  Argyl,  and  will  resume  operations  at 
once. 

Some  years  ago  a  sixteen-foot  bed  of 
slate  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Stewart 
Heller,  near  Wind  Gap.  This  is  now  be- 
ing prospected  by  Thomas  H.  Heller,  and 
if  the  results  are  satisfactory  a  quarry  will 
be  opened  by  Philadelphia  parties. 

William  Lobb's  Sons  have  put  the  slate 
mill  at  their  quarry  at  Rockville,  Pa.,  in 
operation,  and  will  develop  the  quarry  ex- 
tensively. An  additional  hoist  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

A  new  slate  quarry  is  being  opened  on 
the  farm  of  Irving  Herbert  at  Granville. 
N.  Y.  Several  quarries  have  been  opened 
there   previously. 

The  Matthews  Slate  Company,  of  Mid- 
dle Granville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  manufac- 
turing red  roofing  slate  for  Senator  Clark's 
new  house.  The  slates  are  half  an  inch 
thick  and  are  planed.  They  will  be  fast- 
ened to  the  roof  with  heavy  screws  and 
cement. 

The  Southwestern  Slate  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Slatington,  Ark.,  of  which 
Curtis  Wright,  of  Carthage.  Mo.,  is  presi- 
dent, has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $10.- 
000.000.  The  stockholders  arc  principally 
eastern  capitalists.  The  company  has  slate 
quarries  at  Slatington,  and  a  railroad  is  to 
be  built  ,  at  once  from  there  to  Hot 
Springs,  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles. 

William  W.  Jones,  the  president  of  the 
Quarrymen's  Union,  of  North  Wales,  who 
has  been  an  active  quarryman  for  over  fifty 
years,  is  in  this  country.  He  is  endeavoring 
to  interest  Americans  in  the  labor  dispute 
between  Lord  Penrhyn  and  the  striking 
slate  quarrymen. 

The  slate  business  at  Slatington  is  re- 
ported to  be  more  brisk  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  that  region.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  striking  coal  miners  are  employed 
in  and  about  the  quarries. 

The  Cambria  Slate  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  George  Blakistone,  of  the  Union  Trust 


Company,  of  Baltimore,  is  interested  in  the 
company,  which  intends  to  operate  the  slaic 
quarries  in  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Dis- 
trict at  Delta,  Md.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  is  placed  at  $100,000.  The  com- 
pany has  acquired  about  100  acres  of  land, 
and  by  the  use  of  machinery  it  is  expected 
to  minimize  the  amount  of  waste  and  to  con- 
vert the  waste  product  into  cement  and  for 
other  practical  uses. 

The  Ontalaunee  Slate  Company  will  at 
once  enlarge  its  slate  factor>'  at  Lynnport, 
Pa. 

The  Algonquin  Red  Slate  Company  has 
gained  possession  of  the  slate  quarry  re- 
cently operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Truthville. 
N.  Y.,  by  G.  H.  Roberts,  of  Middle  Gran- 
ville. 

The  Hubert  Slate  Company,  of  Truthville, 
N.  Y.,  is  opening  a  quarry  of  black  slate. 

An  account  was  recently  given  in  these 
pages  of  the  Newfoundland  slate  industry. 
The  work  of  development  has  been  done 
with  English  capital.  While  there  is  still 
great  interest  in  the  subject,  the  South  Af- 
rican War  and  the  excitement  attending  the 
preparation  for  the  coronation  have  pre- 
vented much  active  work  recently.  It  is  in- 
dicated, by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
trade  that  now  that  these  are  out  of  the 
way  and  that  business  is  getting  down  to 
the  normal  again,  greater  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  Newfoundland  slate  industry. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Gazette 
says : 

"It  looks  as  if  the  export  of  slate  were 
about  to  become  an  important  industry 
amongst  us.  A  Welsh  gentleman,  Mr.  O. 
J.  Owens,  arrived  here  on  Monday  last  from 
Wales  to  commence  the  work  of  dev  lop- 
nicnt  on  a  newly-discovered  slate  quarry  at 
Bay  of  Islands.  He  has  a  life-long  experi- 
ence in  the  work  and  after  examining  the 
properly  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  deposit  in 
the  world.  The  original  owner  of  the  claim 
was  R.  G.  Reid,  railway  contractor.  He 
disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Owens  on  very  rea- 
sonable terms,  influenced  principally  by  a 
desire  to  bring  about  mineral  development 
along  the  line  of  railway  and  induce  a  large 
number  of  immigrants  to  come  from  Wales 
and  help  to  build  up  and  people  this  part 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Owens,  in  order  to  help 
on  the  furtherance  of  these  views,  has  pub- 
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lished  a  book  on  the  subject  of  Newfound- 
land's slate  deposits  in  the  Welsh  language, 
and  has  circulated  it  widely  among  his  coun- 
trymen. The  slate  quarry  at  Smith's  Sound, 
Trinity  Bay,  is  now  a  well-established  in- 
dustry, and  is  worked  principally  by  Welsh- 
men, who  say  there  is  a  great  future  for 
slate  in  Newfoundland.  Last  year  2,000 
tons,  equal  to  G.OOO  squares,  valued  at  $22,- 
500,  were  exported.  It  was  shipped  to  Lon- 
don and  Newcastle,  where  a  ready  sale  at 
remunerative  prices  was  obtained.  Thr 
shipping  facilities  are  remarkably  easy  and 
vessels  of  any  size  can  lay  alongside  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  quarry,  and  in  per- 
fect safety.  The  quarry  is  of  immense  pro- 
portions and  there  is  sufficient  material  in 
sight  to  last  for  generations." 


A  Challenge  Over  Paving  Blocks. 

There  has  been  a  merry  war  over  the 
granite  block  question  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  great 
scheming  on  the  part  of  the  asphalt  men 
to  use  that  material,  and  the  work  of  pav- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  streets  has 
been  held  up.  Then  the  mayor  demanded 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  street 
commissioner  toward  repaving  Main  street 
with  granite  blocks.  Early  in  the  season 
bids  were  advertised  for  granite  blocks  for 
paving,  and  bids  were  submitted  by  the 
Webb  (iranite  &  Construction  Co.  and  J. 
Bishop.  The  Webb  bid  was  $l.(v)  a  square- 
yard  and  the  Bishop  bid  was  $1.5.*)  a  square 
yard.  Mayor  Fletcher  l)c]ieved  these  bids 
to  be  too  iiigh  and  rejected  both  of  them. 

When  Main  street  was  ordered  paved 
Mayor  Flotcher  had  contracted  with  the 
Webb  Granite  &  Construction  Co.  for  S'\ 
000  blocks.  The  price  asked  was  $1.01,  but 
Mayor  Fletcher  paid  $1.5.")  a  square  yard. 
This  wa<?  for  a  granite  block  with  a  mini- 
mum length  of  nine  inches  and  a  maximum 
length  of  13  inches,  and  a  minimum  width 
of  .S^i  inches  and  a  maximum  width  of  414 
inches.  In  cutting  the  blocks  the  Webb  Co. 
gave  Worcester  a  block  l'>  to  14  inches  long 
and  4  to  4%  inclics  wide.  These  blocks 
lay  23  t()  the  yard.  This  supply  oi  blocks 
is  nearly  cxliau^tcd  and  work  on  the  Mam 
street  pavement  i<  lu'Ul  up  <»n  accnunt  of 
the  <Jcarcity  of  cciikmii.  For  a  m-w  supply 
of  blocks  May»»r  I^'lctcher  niadc  a  contract 
with  Mor>e  ^'  Kajzan,  (•{  Montpi*lier.  on  a 
supposed  basis  of  $1.45  a  yard,  aliliough  the 
c^'iitract   \)ncv  \<  SO.i.no   pir    l.nOn  ])l(.cks. 

.\nw  rrc^idt'iit  (;<.•( Tj:!'  I).  Webb,  oi  the 
W'chl)  (iraniu-  6s:  Construction  Company, 
conic-  forward  with  tin-  followinj^r  chai- 
It-nijr  :     It  \hv  city  of  Worcester  ha-^  l»onglit 


the  paving  for  Main  street  at  $1.45  per 
square  yard,  we  will  forfeit  the  sum  of 
$5,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Old  Ladies* 
Home,  of  this  city.  Furthermore,  if  the  city 
of  Worcester  has  not  agreed  to  pay  more 
money  for  the  granite  blocks  to  be  used  on 
Main  street  than  we  asked,  we  will  forfcir 
an  additional  $5,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Old  Men's  Home  of  this  city. 

The  Montpelier  contract  calls  for  stones 
of  the  following  dimensions :  From  8  to  12 
inches  long,  with  a  good  assortment  of  both, 
so  that  fitting  can  be  properly  done,  as  near 
4  inches  thick  as  possible,  running  between 
8*i»  to  4V4  inches  thick,  and  from  7  to  TVj 
inches  in  depth. 

Mr.  Webb  claims  that  it  will  take  3U  of 
the  Vermont  blocks  to  lay  a  square  yard. 
which  will  make  the  price  $1.89,  instead  of 
the  $1.55  that  was  paid  his  company. 


Rumors  of  a  Big  Stone  Deal. 

The  Bloomington  "World"  says:  One  of 
the  largest  deals  in  the  financial  history  of 
Monroe  and  Lawrence  counties  is  now 
pending,  and  when  consummated.  John  R. 
Walsh  will  become  the  owner  of  all  the 
quarries  of  the  Consolidated  Stone  Co., 
including  the  Perry,  Matthews  &  Buskirk. 
near  Bedford,  and  the  big  quarries  in  the 
Hunter  Valley,  northwest  of  Blo<miington. 

The  Consolidated  Stone  Co.  paid  about 
$205,000  for  the  old  Hunter  quarry  and  the 
Norton  property,  $125,000  for  the  former 
and  $?^0.000  for  the  latter.  The  company 
paid  $.^00,000  for  the  Perr>'.  Matthews  it 
Buskirk.  This  (|uarr>'  is  the  best  paying  in 
the  district,  but  the  old  Hunter  and  Norton 
(juarries  are  not  as  profitable  now  as  when 
bought  by  the  Consolidated  Co. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Con.solidated  are 
closely  allied  to  the  M(mon  management, 
and  now  that  the  road  has  come  under  the 
control  of  another  company  the  Con  sol  i- 
tlated  pe(»ple  want  to  sell  out.  When  this 
deal  is  chased  John  R.  Walsh  will  own 
tb.ree- fourth'^  of  the  stone  output  in  the 
Oolitic   district. 


Columns     of     Black     and     Green 

Marble. 

The  West  field  Marble  and  Sandstone 
Company.  «»f  West  field,  Mas.s..  recently 
shipped  to  Xfw  York  tw.o  beautiful  polished 
cohnnn>  of  tluir  "black  and  green"  marble. 
and  two  more  of  the  same  .sort  are  being 
tlnislud.  Tlu'sc  are  15^'-!  feet  long  and  26 
inclie<  in  diameter,  and  are  suppHed  with 
ba^c  and  cap  ^^lones  of  the  .same  material. 
Tluy  wtiiili  about  nine  tons  each. 


Limes  and  Cements 


M,  U.  Dcmarcst;  of  Elkhart,  Intl..  has 
betfrt  appointed  receiver  of  the  Monolith 
Portland  Cement  Comptitiy,  Ltd.*  which 
was  to  have  butlt  a  large  plant  at  Briiiol. 
in  the  northtrn  part  of  Elkhart  County 
The  company  was  formed  about  two  year> 
ago,  with  a  capital  of  $5iK»,imn.  h  had  op- 
tions on  ^(M)  acres  of  marl  hind  and  o\tr- 
Bow  land  to  provide  for  the  construction 
ot  a  big  dam  in  the  St.  Joseph  River 

The  Martin's  Creek,  Pa.,  Portland  Ce- 
inent  Company  has  increased  its  bonded 
indebtedness  from  $100,000  to  $250,000,  and 
will  double  the  size  of  its  plant.  When  the 
proposed  improvemenlH  are  coniplcted  it 
will  have  a  capacity  of  2/N)<>  barrels  a  day. 

F.  C.  Hawes.  Sn,  of  Waukesha.  Wis., 
has  purchased  lime  kilns  i^nd  <ttone  qiiar- 
ries  at  Lannon,  nnd  will  operate  them  at 
once, 

J.  H,  Turner,  James  Allison  and  George 
M.  Dickson  wjll  establish  an  arti6cial  stone 
plant  at  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  Red  Canyon  Stucco  Company,  of 
Keystone,  South  Dakota,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $<i(K>,OoO.  Tile 
incorporators  are:  George  A,  Clark,  Chas, 
A.  Clark.  John  T.  Patten,  Matt  R.  Haillew, 
Elmer  E,  Axford  and  W.  H.  Gates, 

The  Cleveland  Concrete  Build itw  Block 
Company  ha>;  been  organized  at  Kittcry. 
Mc,  with  $irj0.tHjO  capital  slock  to  nianu- 
lacturc  concrete  building  blocks  and  ce- 
ment. President,  C.  C.  Smith:  treasurer^ 
Mack  P,  Paul,  both  of  Kittery. 

The  Seminole  White  Lime  Company,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $*i5,<KHl.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  \L  H.  Southworth,  Springrtield. 
Mo.,  E.  Coady  and  W.  H.  Webster,  Okla- 
homa City. 

The  Osborne  Engineering  Company  ha» 
begun  the  construction  of  the  new  plant 
for  the  Midland  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany»  at  Bedford,  Ind.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  2.000  barrels. 

The  plant  of  the  Montreal  Lime  Com- 
pany was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

The  lime  business  of  J.  J.  Foltett  & 
Sons,  at  Adams,  Mass,,  and  that  of  Follett 
Bros.,  at  Pownal,  Vt.,  has  been  transferred 
tu  the  New  England  Lime  Co. 

The  Pitt-shurg  Plate  Glass  Company,  a 
large   consumer    of    gypsum    stucco,    has 


purchased  40  acres  of  gypsum  bnd  in 
Walker  Township,  near  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  It  wmH  erect  large  mills  so  thjil  it 
can  be  independent  of  the  plaster  inisL 

The  Consolidated  cemctit  Company  il 
erecting  a  large  derrick  at  Eddyvillc  to  boist 
coal  from  barges. 

The  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company 
has  installed  machinery  for  hydratiog  Urac, 
The  material  undergoes  a  secret  trcaimcsit 
which  enables  it  to  resist  the  injarious  cf* 
feet  of  air  and  water. 

The  plaster  mill,  land  and  macltineiy  of 
ihe  Standard  Cement  Plaster  Cm-  i 

Laranne,  W'yo.,  has  been  purcha  :e 

Acme  Cement  Company,  of  St,  Louu,  A 
complete  new  plant  will  be  buiU, 

The  Zorn-Hornung  Company »  of  Gibsooi* 
burg,  O,,  ha 5  been  succeeded  by  the  Stand- 
ani  Lime  Company,  incorporated  with  s^ 
capital  stock  of  $oO,0<>0.  The  incon»<^ratots 
are  A,  H.  Launian,  F.  C.  Hornung,  F.  W- 
Zorn,  A.  Hornung,  F.  A.  Zorn  and  G.  W* 
Hornung 

The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  lias 
purchased  foriy-six  acres  of  gypsum  kind  in 
Walker  township,  Mich.,  and  will  protiably 
erect  a  plant  and  manufacture  stucco  iiolely 
for  its  own  use. 

Cameron  Bros,  are  buildittg  a  large  new 
iimc  ^iln  at  Delta.  Ont, 

During  June  the  plants  of  the  Wolverine 
Cement  Company,  at  Cold  water  and  ^umcy, 
i^hipped  <>6JHH)  barrels  of  Portland  cement. 
The  Cold  water  plant  was  shut  down  for  a 
tttite,  owing  to  lack  of  coal. 

The  White  Star  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, composed  of  Detroit  men,  ha*  in- 
creased its  capital  slock  from  $10.t)^»0  to 
$l.o00.00<K 

The  W^est  German  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, of  Lima  township,  Mich,,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $L0tXX- 
litiO.  The  stockholders  are  Linus  S,  Leicli 
and  Honter  C  Milieu,  of  Detroit,  and  Wm. 
L,  Leich.  of  Chicago. 

The  Red  Canyon  Stucco  Company,  of 
Keystone,  S.  D..  has  l»een  incori>orated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $fXK),000.  The  company 
nwuri  immense  deposits  of  gypsum  in  tht 
Black  Hills,  in  Fall  River  county,  and  wilt 
erect  a  large  mill  for  the  manufacttsrc  of 
plaster  of  paris  and  land  plaster. 

The  Permanent  Post  and  Fencing  Com- 
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pany.  of  CIevelan(i,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  slock  of  $2.>,(HM»,  lo  nianufac- 
tnrc  fence  posts  and  building  material  from 
cement. 

The  Chaiianocga  Lime  Company  has  been, 
incorporated  '  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with 
H.  H.  Biiquo  as  president.  The  company 
expects  to  consolidate  the  lime  industry  near 
ChaltanoogH.  and  has  already  bought  thv* 
plants  of  the  Thatcher  Lime  Company  and 
J.  D.  Wooton.  at  Ooltewah,  and  the  plant 
of  W.  F.  Hale,  at  Graysville,  Ga. 

Messrs.  William  Wirt  Clarke  &  Son.  of 
Bahimore,  furnished  all  of  the  Portland 
cement  that  has  been  used  on  the  govern- 
ment printing  office  in  Washington,  deliv- 
eries having  begun  as  long  ago  as  August. 
19(K).  The  commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  so  well  pleased  with  the, 
cement,  which  was  of  the  Krause  brand 
that  they  proposed  to  give  Messrs.  Clarke 
an  order  for  $40,0(H)  worth  of  the  .«^ame 
cement  for  the  District  requirements  for  the 
next  twelve  mimths.  The  factory  was  un- 
able to  accept  more  than  half  the  contract, 
however. 

The  West  Virginia  Lime  and  Cement 
Works,  with  a  capital  of  $20.0(10.  is  com- 
pleting a  plant  at  Kindricks.  W.  Va..  for  th»* 
manufacture  of  lime,  and  cement.  The  com- 
pany will  also  develop  coal. 

The  Standard  Lime  and  Stone  Company, 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has  been  incorporat- 
ed with  a  capital  stock  of  $*2o,000.  Among 
the  members  of  the  company  are  Edward 
Lyons,  of  E<len,  Charles  Te.sch.  of  Brillicm. 
and  W'.  A.  Titus,  formerly  with  Nast  Bros  , 
at  Marble  Head.  The  company  owns  1*J<> 
acres  of  land  in  Manitowoc  County,  on 
which  there  are  40  acres  of  limestone.  The 
stone,  which  burns  into  excellent  lime,  is 
found  in  a  ledge  50  feet  high.  Two  large 
kilns  will  bo  erected  this  fall. 

The  project  for  a  cement  plant  at  Santi 
Cruz.  Cal.,  has  been  abandoned.  It  was  de- 
sired to  capitalize  the  project  at  $3,000,00n 
and  the  mtmey   was  not  available. 

The  Buckhorn  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorpo-. 
rated  with  a  capital  >tock  of  $.M50,<M)0  by 
Henrv  J.  Kingsburv.  W.  L.  Wien  and  Geo. 
H.   B'  Martin. 

The  Chazy.  X.  Y.,  Lime  Company  is 
building  a  new  kiln.  It  will  burn  coal  in- 
stead of  wood. 

The  new  mill  of  the  American  Plaster 
Company,  at  Watonga.  Okla..  is  about  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  operation. 

The  Alph.'i  P(^rtland  Cement  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  secured  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  I^ehigh  Power  Company,  of 
Easton,    and    now    control^    the   big    power 


plant  of  the  latter  corporation  along  the 
Delaware  River,  six  ifiiles  below  Easton. 
This  has  enough  water  to  generate  1/M) 
h(>rse  power  of  electricity. 

Willigin  Coyle,  Harry  G.  Seip,  Frank 
Reeder,  Jr.,  William  White,  and  Georgu 
Coffin,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  are  about  to  in- 
corporate the  Superior  Portland  Cement 
Company. 

Machinery  for  the  plant  of  the  Great 
Northern  Cement  Company,  at  Marl- 
borough, Mich.,  has  been  ordered,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  company  will  be  ready  to 
manufacture  cement  in  thf  ^early  fall. 

The  lola  Portland  Cemeiit  Company  has 
announced  its  intention  of  enlarging  its 
plant  at  lola,  Kan.  The  plant  as  it  now 
stands  has  a  capacity  of  3,000  barrels  a  day 
and  cost  $L00O:tK>0.  It  employs  400  men. 
The  addition  will  cost  $800,(K)0,  will  increase 
the  capacity  to  5.000  barrels  a  day,  and  the 
number  of  employes  to  (>50. 

The  Midland  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  last  spring  to  erect 
a  cement  plant  at  Bedford,  Ind.  The  com- 
pany was  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  with 
power  to  issue  ^500.000  in  bonds.  Of  these 
bonds.  $200,0m)  have  been  taken  up  by  In- 
dianapolis business  interests,  while  the  re- 
maining $300,000  have  just  been  placed 
with  Louisville  capitalists.  The  work  of 
building  and  eqivij^ng  the  mills  will  be- 
gin at  once.  About  400  men  will  be  em- 
ployed. O.  N.  Packard,  an  Indianapolis 
banker,  is  president  of  the  coifipany.  and 
Vinton  O.  Foulke  secretary  and  manager. 

The  Southern  Cement  Company  has 
leased  the  Ensley,  Ala.,  plant  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Cement  Company,  and  will  oper- 
ate it  hereafter. 

The  Consumers  Plaster  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Port  Clinton,  ()., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  The  com- 
pany owns  about  nmety  acres  of  the  finest 
gypsum  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Clin- 
ton and  will  erect  a  large  and  complete 
plant  at  that  place,  employing  75  men. 
The  incorporators  are  the  following  prom- 
inent plaster  men:  L.  E.  Fishack.  of  the 
Fi  shack  Plaster  Company,  of  Toledo; 
Alexander  Forrester,  of  the  Forrester 
Plaster  Ccmipany,  of  Cleveland  and  Buf- 
falo; W.  M.  Holmes,  of  the  Crown  Wall 
FMaster  Company,  of  Braddock.  Pa.:  E. 
H.  Fishack.  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  plant  of  the 
I'^i  shack  Plaster  Company,  and  L.  G. 
Powell,  of  the   Fishack  Plaster  Company. 

The  Century  Carbonate  Company,  of 
Kurlington,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  to  manu- 
facture cement,  plaster,  etc.  The  incorpo- 
rators are:  Harold  B.  Ayres.  Richard 
I'urst  and  Franklin  C.  Woolman. 
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TRUE  CIRCLES•^•^ 


The  Only  Planer  m  the  World  that  will  Cut  True  Clrclis. 
Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  about  it. 


Gang  Saws,  Planers  of  Every  Description,  Rubbing 

Beds,   Soft   Stone  Saws,  Jenny  Lind 

Polishers,  Derricks,  Lathes,  Etc. 

F.  R.  PATCH  MFG.  CO.. 

RlITLAirD,  VT^  V.  S.  A, 


CmcACO  Ofticy,  10  &  2t  S*  Cakai,  8t^ 
TeJ.  M«io.  5028. 
W,  &  MACOMBBR.  ACSNT. 


Tetet»liaf»«  No  1QSU. 
HEhi^i   fl.  MBYBR.  Acxxr. 


Srovm   whefl   writioc  t«   %d>t«t\%«ttv 


Crade  fiotcQ 


The  Dobbie  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  lias  is- 
sued catalogue  No.  10.  devoted  to  im- 
proved contractors'  and  quarrymen's  ma- 
chmery.  The  special  machines  for  which 
thi5  firm  is  noted,  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations  of  which  are  given  in  this  cata- 
logue, are:  Concrete  mixers,  steam  hoist* 
ing  engines,  derricks  and  derrick  parts, 
sheaves  and  sheave  blocks,  horse  and  hand 
power  hoisting  machinery,  boilers,  tanks 
and  castings,  rooter  plows,  etc.  These  are 
made  of  various  sizes  and  of  different  ap- 
proved designs.  The  company 'has  been 
long  established  and  has  supplied  much  of 
its  machinery  to  quarries  and  stone  yards 
throughout  the  entire  country.  It  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  products  and  for  fair  deal- 
ing.  The  catalogue  is  a  profusely  illus- 
trated publication  of  more  than  20U  pages. 
It  will  be  sent  to  the  address  of  any  per- 
son upon  request. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive catalogues  wc  have  seen  is  entitled 
**New  York  Rapid  Transit  Tunnel,''  illus- 
trating  the  uses  and  application  of  Rand 
drills  and  Rand  air  compressors  in  central- 
ized air  power  plants.  This  is  issued  by  the- 
Rand  Drill  Company,  of  128  Broadway. 
New  York,  with  branches  in  all  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  and  mining  centers  of  the  world. 
Tliis  is  in  no  sense  a  catalogue  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  term,  but  is  a 
thorough  and  well- written  account  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Subway,  handsomely  illus- 
trated witli  cuts  showing  the  methods  of  . 
construction  that  have  been  followed.  The 
necessity  for  and  the  early  history  of  rapid 
transit  are  first  given,  and  then  follows  a 
discussion  of  the  general  con!>tTuction.  the 
excavation  and  materials,  geology  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  the  use  of  compressed  air 
and  the  special  features  of  the  work  on  the 
different  sections.  There  is  a  double- page 
map  in  colors  showing  the  growth  of  New 
York  in  the  different  centuries.  The  com- 
pleted tunnel  will  be  the  greatest  tribute  to 
the  value  of  compressed  airjn  construction 
work  in  the  entire  world.  The  illustrv 
lions  used  in  the  pamphlet  arc  admirably 
engraved  and  beautifully  printed,  and  th^' 
publication  i?  one  that  will  be  given  a  prom- 
inent place  in  engineering  literature. 

The  plans  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Cleve> 


land  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  arc  about 
completed,  and  contracts  will  be  let  at  ao 
early  day  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings. The  company  has  just  opened  up  an 
office  at  411  Park  Bldg..  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  rep- 
rcsenied  by  Chas.  L.  Nelson,  and  at  31 
Lemoinc  St.,  Montreal.  Canada,  represented 
by  N.  J.  Holden  ik  Co, 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  o% 
Columbus,  O.,  issues  a  Special  Price  List, 
No.  t)2  A,  that  is  devoted  to  the  Jeffrey 
water  elevators.  These  make  application 
<»t  the  chain  bucket  system  and  the  box 
elevator  type  to  the  hoisting  of  water,  and 
are  primarily  intended  for  horse  powxr, 
although  steam,  electric,  gas  or  water 
power  can  be  used  if  desired.  It  will  he 
apparent  that  these  systems  arc  particularly 
suited  for  the  hoisting  of  muddy  water. 
The  buckets  are  made  of  hea\^'  galvanized 
iron,  and  there  are  absolutely  no  valves  to 
be  clogged  or  to  get  out  of  repair.  The 
♦.'levators  are  commonly  used  for  wetU 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  but  the 
individual  parts  of  tlie  elevators,  such  stS 
chains,  wheels,  shafts,  etc.,  are  heavy 
enough  to  permit  extending  the  service  to 
a  depth  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  They 
are  made  in  a  number  of  standard  sizes, 
and  the  horse  powers  are  both  single  and 
double  geared.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
elevators  would  furnish  an  excellent  solu- 
tion of  the  difticvdt  problem  of  draining  a 
quarry  that  is  not  equipped  with  steam 
power,  and  that  consequently  cannot  instal 
a  pump  of  large  capacity.  The  diHerent 
standard  sizes  vary  in  capacity  from  75 
and  100  to  2.«X>0  gallons  per  minute.  A 
cr>py  of  this  list,  or  of  any  of  the  catalogues 
issued  by  the  company,  c^n  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. 

An  attractive  illustrated  catalogue  has 
been  issued  by  the  Passaic  Quarry  Com- 
pany, with  New  York  olTiccs  at  38  Park 
Row.  The  quarries  of  the  company  are  a  I 
Avondale,  N.  J.,  in  the  Belleville  district, 
only  thirteen  miles  from  New  York  City 
on  the  Newark  branch  of  the  Erie  rail- 
r«»3d,  and  four  miles  north  of  Newark 
The  stone  from  this  neighborhood  has  bceit 
a  famous  building  material  for  at  least  a 
century,  and  it  is  known  far  and  wide  ;is 
Belleville  stone.  It  is  found  in  two  colors, 
a  rich,  bright  gray  shade  in  one  Icd^re, 
and  a  bhish-brown  in  the  other.    The  qtiar- 
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Steam  Stone  Channeling  »f  Quarrying  Macliine 

1  hr  i>ni;iriat  and  first  Slonc-Channrlinjf  Marhmc  ever  invcrUcil  \Vi]l  piv  l*»r  il>rlt  in  h  ^hoir 
time  in  the  rc^luccd  ^osi  of  ^ttiiiig  out  *ioric  Hms  HO  equsi  far  efficiency  and  etytnomy  of 
opermthn.  Protmunced  hy  those  who  have  used  it  the  BEST  MA  CM t SI:  for  the  purpose 
in  the  worid* 

STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  COMPANY, 

RUTLAND,    VT. 

TtUiMA^  i.  KOVCR.  S9cr«tsrr. 


Sf'tiil   r>M'    lllDHtriit*'*!  <']itiiloKii«.    «rUli   full  ilettrHptlaoii,  II Qt! 
Ictterv  fritiQ  p«rtl(>«  now  ii«l»g  tht*  mu«'l}in«»>t 
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rit'S  have  btren  worked  for  years,  and  there 
are  large  operungs.  Tlie  soundest  and  best 
beds  of  the  stone  have  now  been  reached, 
and  the  company  makes  a  specialty  of  send- 
ing no  stone  out  except  under  a  guarantee. 
Adjoining  the  quarries  are  large  cutting 
sheds,  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most 
approved  machinery*  During  the  present 
year  there  has  been  installed  one  of  the 
largest-sized  Patch  double  platen  planers, 
and  there  are  two  cableways  in  the  quarry. 
The  company  has  unusual  shipping  facil- 
ities, for  besides  its  connection  with  the 
railroad,  the  mill  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Passaic  River,  so  that  shipments  of 
cut  stone  can  be  made  to  New  York  direct- 
ly by  water.  The  Belleville  stone  is  hard 
and  durable,  although  it  is  not  a  refractory 
stone  to  work.  The  gray  stone  has  a 
crushing  strength  of  11,700  potinds,  and 
the  brown  stone  15,310  pounds  per  cubic 
inch.  The  stone  has  been  largely  used  in 
notable  buildings  in  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity, and  the  catalogue  gives  illustrations 
of  structures  erected  wholly  of  this  ma- 
terial. One  of  the  most  interesting  illus- 
trations shows  the  ruins  uf  St  Joseph* s 
Church,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  almost  the  only 
walls  that  remained  standing  after  the 
great  fire  of  February  last.  The  entire  in- 
terior was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  yet  the  walls 
of  Belleville  stone  are  scarcely  marred. 
The  stone  is  not  cracked,  chipped  or  fiaked, 
while  other  stone  and  bnck  buildings  were 
left  mere  heaps  of  debris, 

— ■  I*  ■     

Gypsum  in  Oklahoma. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Gould  has  contributed  sev- 
eral articles  to  this  magazine,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  made  reference  to  Oklahoma's 
vast  gypaum  deposits.  A  further  investi- 
gation shows  that  these  are  of  even  great- 
er extent  that  was  supposed.  A  party  from 
the  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Gould,  Sherwin  and  Hefley, 
have  been  folUiwing  up  the  line  of  gypsum 
hills  in  Northern  Bea%^er  and  Southern 
Woods  County.  These  hills  form  a  con- 
tinuous row  from  near  El  Reno  on  the 
south,  to  the  head  of  the  Afedicine  River 
in  Barber  County.  Kansas,  On  the  north. 
The  hills  are  formed  by  two,  or  sometimes 
three  ledges  of  massive  white  gypsum, 
averaging  fifteen  feet  thick  each,  w^hich 
outcrop  on  the  top  of  the  hills-  From  the 
level  prairie  to  the  cast,  these  hills  rise 
like  a  wall,  extending  north  and  south  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Outside  of  the  main  body,  the  gypsum 
hills  form  buttes  and  flat-topped  mesas, 
which  often  have  distinctive  names.  Some 
of  these  are  Cedar- Hill,  east  of  Watonga. 


Henguenet's  Butte,  on  Salt  Creek*  near 
Ferguson,  Mt.  Heman,  in  Western  Woodi 
Coimty  and  others.  The  famous  GIas9 
mountains  are  nothing  but  outliers  of  the 
gypsum  hills  between  Cottonwood  and 
Cheyenne  Creeks.  The  northern  part  of 
the  Glasi*  mouniains,  Gray  Eagle  is  a  lone 
butle,  200  and  more  feet  above  the  plain, 
composed  of  blood-red  clay  and  capped 
with  twenty  feet  of  massive  white  gyp  sum. 
which  being  harder  than  the  clay  resists 
erosion  and  so  forms  the  hill.  West  of 
the  Glass  mountains  the  creeks  flowing 
northeast  with  the  Cimarron  have  cut  deep 
into  the  old  plateau  formed  by  the  Gyp- 
sum ledges,  and  narrow  valleys  have  been 
carved  out  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  or 
more.  These  valleys  are  contained  between 
hills  of  red  clay  with  precipitous  side^, 
capped  everywhere  with  the  white  gypsum. 
Standing  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  and  look- 
ing up  stream  these  canyon  walls  may  be 
followed  for  miles  and  miles,  until  lost 
from  view  in  the  distance. 

The  divides  between  the  creeks  consist 
of  the  hills  just  mentioned.  They  are  in 
fact  long  mesa-like  ridges  with  steep  sides 
and  flat  tops.  At  the  end  of  the  ridge  near 
the  Cimarron  River,  buttes  are  often 
formed.  They  were  formerly  part  of  the 
ridge  and  have  been  cut  off  by  erosion* 
Good  examples  are  the  buttes  a  mile  east 
of  Granton  between  Pappoose  Creek  and 
Cheyenne  Creek, 

There  is  enough  gypsum  in  these  hills 
to  supply  the  world  with  cement  and  plas- 
ter for  a  thousand  years.  The  Glass  moun- 
tains alone  would  run  all  the  cement  mills 
in  America  for  generations. 


A  Great  Marble  Quarry  in  Oregon, 

It  is  announced  that  the  great  undevel- 
oped marble  quarry  of  the  Williams  dis- 
trict, a  few  miles  south  of  Grant*s  Pass. 
Oregon,  will  soon  be  opened  up  and  worked 
on  a  large  srale.  The  quarry  has  been  lo- 
cated, partially  worked,  abandoned,  and  re- 
located a  number  of  times  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  do  anything  with  it  in 
the  past,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  rail* 
road  and  the  great  cost  of  transporting  the 
stone.  A  new  railroad  will  pass  through  or 
near  the  district  in  which  the  quarry  is  lo- 
cated, and  will  furnish  the  needed  transpor- 
tation facilities.  The  quarry  is  said  to  con- 
tain an  unlimited  supply  of  marble  of  the 
highest  grade  and  of  almost  every  Vftnety 
and  shade  except  verd  antique.  At  one 
place  th^  marble  forms  a  solid  wall  over  80 
feet  in  height.  The  people  back  of  the  en- 
terprise are  southern  Oregon  men. 
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GOODALE  liARBLE 
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lt«»  a  cO«tfte  crytlaHixation  but  adroiU  of  a  fine 
IHiltsh,  sod  i«  nHmimbly  BisiKd  for  both  bttUdiny  eoo- 
flruetion  and  ornaroetiul  |»vrpoftci.  and  its  pbyfical 
And  chemicAl  profaertiei^  a«  tbown  by  nomerous  tetti. 
d«tnofiatnitet  that  iti  durability  e<)ualt  or  exceed*  that 
of  any  «th€r  marble  now  btinf  marketed. 

**Goodat<**  19  remarkably  itte  from  fis»ore«  and 
^i'Ani»-in  fwt.  U  AMERICA'S  BEST  BUILDING 
MARBLE. 

Run  tip  »oni«  riny  nnn    *r«  rh*'  quarry  for  yourtetC 


Chester  Coodale   Marble   Co. 
6r«at  Varriiifton,  Mams. 


THE  GORDON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MO.,  U.  5.  A. 


Saw  Mill 
Machinery 


WRITE    US    FOR    CATALOGUE    OF    STONE    MACHINERY. 


Contracts  and  Building 


Government  Work. 

Annapolis,  Md.— All  of  the  bids  for  the 
erection  of  the  officers'  mess  building  at  the 
Naval  Academy  have  been  rejected,  because 
they  greatly  exceeded  the  appropriation  for 
the  purpose,  $100,000.  The  lowest  bid  was 
$176,000  for  the  entire  building,  or  $155,000 
with  Maryland  granite. 

Batesville,  Ark.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  advertised  for  bids  for  the  $70,- 
000  federal  building  to  be  erected  here. 

Boston,  Mass. — Extensive  improvements 
are  to  be  made  at  the  Navy  Yard,  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  $1,500,000.  The  work 
will  include  new  wharfs  and  docks,  new 
shops  and  a  large  traveling  crane. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  stone  breakwater  at  the 
entrance  of  Apponegonsett  harbor  has  been 
awarded  to  E.  S.  Belden  &  Sons,  of  Hart- 
ford Conn.,  at  $1.07  for  each  ton  of  stone 
furnished  and  placed  in  the  breakwater. 

Fort  Des  Moines,  la. — A  total  of  eighteen 
buildings  is  to  be  erected  by  the  government 
here.  These  will  include  officers'  quarters, 
barracks,  administration  building,  stables, 
«tc. 

Port  Snelling.  Minn. — The  government 
will  expend  nearly  $300,000  on  additional 
buildings  here.  The  sum  of  $168,000  is  avail- 
able for  the  erection  of  barracks  and  quar- 
ters for  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  $30,- 
000  for  a  grain  storehouse. 

Fort  William,  Ont. — Harbor  improve- 
ments are  in  contemplation  here  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,000. 

Monterey,  Cal. — The  new  army  post  to  be 
erected  here  for  convalescents  and  soldiers 
returning  from  the  Philippines  will  cost 
$125,000. 

Superior,  Wis.— The  Federal  Government 
will  build  at  the  harbor  entrance  here  the 
largest  monolithic  concrete  piers  ever  built 
in  the  United  States.  The  foundations  will 
be  25  feet  below  water  level  and  the  piers 
will  extend  10  feet  above  the  water.  They 
will  be  of  solid  concrete  and  will  be  3,200 
feet  long.  It  can  readily  be  seen  what  an 
immense  amount  of  crushed  stone  will  be 
required.  It  is  estimated  that  the  contract 
will  call  for  several  hundred  thousand  bar- 
rels of  Portland  cement.  Plans  are  being 
prepared   by   jjovorninent   engineers   at    Du- 


Itnh,  but  bids  will  probably  not  be  called  for 
until  the  winter. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  War  Depart 
ment  has  approved  the  plans  of  the  board 
of  engineers  for  a  bridge  across  the  Poto- 
mac to  replace  the  old  Long  bridge.  The 
sum  of  $996,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  work.  Col.  Charles  J.  Allen.  U.  S.  en- 
gineer, reports  to  the  War  Department  rec- 
ommending that  the  Aqueduct  bridge  be  re- 
.1   with  new  piers  and  abutments. 

State,  County  and  City  Buildings, 
Hospitals,  Etc. 

Albany.  N.  Y. — The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  has  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea  wall  between  East 
Marion  and  Orient,  L.  I.,  to  Joseph  Hani- 
gan,  for  $13,385.  The  work  was  authorized 
by  act  of  legislature  in  1901  and  has  twice 
been  advertised.  Both  times,  however,  the 
lowest  bid  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
engineer's  estimate,  and  all  were  rejected. 
The  last  time  it  was  advertised  only  one 
hid  was  received. 

Benton,  Ark. — Saline  County  will  build 
a  new  Court  House  here  of  pressed  brick 
and  cut  stone,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

Boston,  Mass. — Four  new  buildings  will 
be  erected  for  the  women's  department  of 
the  Boston  Insane  Hospital. 

Dedham.  Mass. — The  County  commission- 
ers are  to  build  probate  and  registry  oflFice> 
on  High  street.  The  sum  of  $200,000  is 
a\ailable  for  the  purpose,  having  been  .set 
apart  by  the  legislature.  Eight  bids  for  the 
work  were  received,  but  they  were  all  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  ex- 
cess of  this  sum.  The  highest  bid  was  from 
a  Boston  firm,  and  amounted  to  $i^>0,894. 
The  lowest  bid  was  by  Norcross  Brothers, 
and  amounted  to  $254,933.  The  proposals 
were  for  different  varieties  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and   Massachusetts  granites. 

Granby,  Quebec. — The  County  Council  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  road  roller. 

Grand  Island,  Neb. — The  new  court  house 
to  be  erected  here  will  cost  $100,000. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Bids  are  wanted  until 
Sept.  Ci  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
capitol  building.  The  plans  are  by  Addison 
Hutton,  Philadelphia. 

Hartford,  Conn. — An  addition  and  im- 
provements to  the  Hartford  County  Court 
H<nise  will  cost  ahoi'.t  $0o.00n. 
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Houston,  Tex. — Plans  and  specifications 
are  wanted  until  Oct.  6  for  a  market  house 
and  city  hall  on  Market  Square,  the  cost  not 
to  exceed  $100,000.    O.  T.  Holt,  mayor. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — The  plans  of  Hugh 
Roberts,  of  this  city,  have  been  accepted  for 
the  four-story  stone  addition  to  the  Snake 
Hill  Insane  Asylum.     Cost  $50,000. 

Pikeville,  Md. — A  two-story  brick  and 
stone  armory  will  be  built  for  Troop  A,  of 
the  National  Guard,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
Plans  by  Wyatt  &  Notting,  Baltimore. 

Riverside,  Cal. — The  county  will  erect  a 
court  house  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$125,000. 

Scranlon.  Pa. — Two  buildings,  out  of  four 
planned,  will  be  erected  for  the  county  in- 
sane Hospital  at  Clark's  Summit.  The  city 
will  build  a  new  fijre  and  police  station  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000,  after  plans  by  F.  L.  Brown. 
The  city  contemplates  the  erection  of  a 
manual  training  school  at  a  cost  of  about 
$115,000.  The  architect  has  not  been  chosen 
yet. 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  city  is  contemplat- 
ing the  erection  of  a  crematory  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000. 

Somerville,    .  ^ass. — A  new   battalion  ar- 
mory will  be  erected  on  Highland  avenue.  ^ 
Plans  for  a  $60,000  structure  are  being  pre- 
pared. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Additional  buildings 
are  to  be  erected  for  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  and  a  group  of  build- 
ings will  be  put  up  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Washington  barracks,  where  the  magnifi- 
cent new  building  for  the  War  College  is  to 
be  erected. 

Schools,  Colleges  and  Libraries. 

Ames,  la. — Proudfoot  &  Bird,  of  Des 
Moines,  have  completed  plans  for  a  four- 
story  steel  and  stone  building  for  the  Iowa 
State  College  here.     It  will   cost  $300,000. 

Baltimore,  Md. — All  of  the  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  dormitory  building 
for  St.  John's  College  were  rejected  be- 
cause they  were  not  within  the  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  has 
received  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  a 
new  dormitory,  assembly  hall  and  chapel 
building. 

Chatham,  Ont. — A  physical  laboratory  will 
be  erected  at  the  High  School. 

Crisficld,  Md. — An  addition  will  be  built 
at  the  high  school  for  the  use  of  the  man- 
ual   training   department. 

Dorchester,  Mass. — Contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  a  new  primarv  school  to  cost 
$122,178. 

Dover.  Del. — New  school  buildings  are  to 


be  erected  here  as  an  annex  to  the  high 
school,  after  plans  by  Lewis  R.   Springer. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — A  new  students'  hall 
will  be  built  at  the  State  Normal  College  at 
a  cost  of  $20,000. 

Halifax,  N.  S. — A  south  wing  will  b^ 
added  to  Mt.  St,  Vincent  building. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Sisters  of  Loretto 
will  have  a  great  educational  institution 
here,  having  acquired  five  acres  of  land  for 
a  site.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  new 
buildings  to  cost  upwards  of  $200,000. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. — A  large  addi- 
tion will  be  built  at  the  Catholic  Academy 
here,  after  plans  by  Thomas  P.  Kennedy. 

Peterborough,  Ont. — A  new  Collegiate  In- 
stitute will  probably  be  built  here  shortly 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  new  building  for 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  of  Ameri- 
cana at  Brown  University  will  be  erected  on 
George  street,  and  will  cost  about  $150,000. 
A  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  will  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000,  as  a  gift  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.  Plans  are  now 
being  prepared  by  McKim,  Mead  &  White. 

St.  Boniface,  Man. — The  Manitoba  Gov- 
ernment will  erect  a  new  Normal  Schof»l 
of  brick  and  stone  at  the  corner  of  Nasseau 
and  Messenger  streets. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Architect  C.  M. 
Neuhausen  is  preparing  plans  for  an  addi- 
tion to  All  Hallows  College,  at  Second. 
South  and  Fourth  East  streets,  to  be  four 
stories  high,  and  to  cost  $60,000. 

Sheboygan,  Wis. — Bids  are  asked  until 
Sept.  8  for  the  erection  of  a  public  library 
building  to  cost  approximately  $35,000.  A 
W.  Pott,  president. 

Churches,   Convents   and   Syna- 
gogues. 

Annapolis.  Md.— The  German  Lutheran 
church,  recently  burnt,  will  be  rebuilt  after 
plan.s  by  Otto  Gottschall. 

Baltimore,  Md.— A  church  will  be  built 
for  the  David  Rogers  Mission  on  Columbus 
avenue.  It  will  be  of  Port  Deposit  granit': 
or  Falls  Road  stone.  George  C.  Haskell 
architect. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  by  Baldwin  & 
Pennington  for  a  new  tower  f(^r  the  church 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea.  the  old  tower 
having  been  destroyed  by  a  storm. 

Baltimore,  Md. — St.  Katherine's  Roman 
Catholic  congregation  will  build  a  new  stone 
church  after  plans  by  Baldwin  &  Penning- 
ton. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  vestry  of  St.  Mich 
acl  and  All  Angels'  Episcopal   Church   wiU 
erect  a  chapel  on   Hnntingdon  aviMuic.  hav- 
ing just  purchased  a  site.     It  will  probably 
he  Innlt  <.f   <tr»nc. 
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Chester.  Pa. — The'  congregation  oi  the 
Innnaculale  Heart  of  Mary  will  erect  a  new 
convent,  three  stories  in  height,  of  brick 
and  stone.  Wilson  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia,  architects. 

Easton,  Pa. — The  Olivet  Presbyterian 
congregation  will  erect  a  new  stone  church, 
costing  $50,000,  after  plans  by  Charles  W. 
Bolton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Kenosha.  Wis. — The  Dominican  Sisters 
will  rebuild  their  convent  here. 

Madison.  Neb. — A  new  Catholic  church, 
costing  $20,000,  will  be  erected. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  Addison  Avenue 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  will  buil  1 
a  new  edifice. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — A  new  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  parsonage,  of  rock- 
faced  stone,  will  be  erected  here,  after  plans 
by  F.  R.  Comstock,  New  York. 

North  Des  Moines.  la. — An  addition  of 
brick  and  cut  stone  will  be  built  at  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  after  plans  by 
W.  C.  Barton. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  Bethlehem  Evan 
gelical  Lutheran  congregation  will  erect  a 
new  church  at  Thirtieth  and  Diamond 
streets.  It  will  be  of  Gothic  design,  after 
plans  by  C.  E.  Rahn,  and  will  be  of  Port 
Deposit  stone,  with  Indiana  limestone  trim- 
mings.   Cost,  $30,000. 

Roanoke,  Va. — A  large  hospital  building 
will  be  erected  adjoining  the  Catholic 
Church  here,  to  be  administered  by  the  sis- 
ters connected  with  the  church.  The  cost 
will  be  about  $20,000. 

St.  Pierre  Jojy,  Man.— A  new  parish 
church  will  he  erected  here  at  a  cost  of 
$1.50.<»00. 

Bridges,      Depots     and      Railroad 
Work. 

.-Xltoona.  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  railroad 
will  make  extensive  improvements  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place,  inchi(linj<  now  shops, 
etc.  The  estimated  cost  of  iht-  work  is 
$2,000,000. 

Boston.  Mass. — The  new  W'cliinj^ton 
l-ridgf  call>  tor  1-in  cubic  yards  of  tirst-class 
stone  masonry  and  l.S'M)  cubic  yards  of 
sooond-cla^s  stone  masonry. 

Bnfi'a'o.  X.  Y.-  -It  is  reported  ^hat  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  will  build  a  new 
.station  here,  at   a  C(->1   of  about   Sl.ooo.ooo. 

Columbia.  Tenn. — The  c«>inract  for  the 
new  .station  of  the  L«»ui^ville  &  Xa^livill'.- 
railroad  here  has  been  awarded  ti>  .\.  E. 
Hawtliorni.    Xa^hville.   ai   S.'-'o,(mio. 

Danbnry.  Conn.- The  Xew  ^'ork.  Xew 
Haven  (S:  Hartford  Railmad  will  build  .i 
new   uiu"<  n   static  ii  liere. 

Danville.   111. — The   Chicago   and    Eastern 


Illinois  will  start  at  once  on  the  erection 
of  new  .engine  and  car  shops  here.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  is  $20<».- 
000. 

Dansville.   N.  Y.— The   Mill   Creek  Elec 
trie  Light  &  Power  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated, and  will  build  a  power  plant  on 
Mill  Creek. 

Estherville.  la. — The  Chicago.  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railroad  is  expected  to  erect  a 
$30,(K>0  depot  here. 

Flemington,  N.  J. — A  large  stone  bridge 
over  Beaver  Brook,  between  Highbridge  ancl 
Lebanon,  built  in  1868,  was  blown  up  by 
dynamite  by  unknown  persons  recently.  The 
officials  had  refused  to  replace  it  with  a 
steel  structure. 

Gilroy,  Cal. — Plans  are  being  prepared  for 
two  new  bridges  near  this  place.  Two  sets 
of  specifications  will  be  prepared,  one  for 
.stone  and  the  other  for  steel. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  Southern  Indiana 
Railroad  has  increa.sed  its  capital  stock  to 
$3,000,000,  and  will  build  new  branches  in 
Lawrence,  Greene  and  Sullivan  counties  to 
connect  with  new  coal-fields  and  stcme  quar- 
■  ries. 

Laird  Station.  Cal. — The  McCloud  River 
Electric  Power  Co.  will  build  a  masonry 
dam.  450  feet  long,  on  the  McCloud  river, 
about  20  miles  from  this  place. 

Latrobe,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  expected  to  build  a  new  station  here. 

Lead,  S.  D.— The  Elkhorn  Valley  Rail- 
road will  build  a  passenger  station  nf 
pressed  brick  and  white  sandstone. 

Mankato.  Minn. — The  Great  Western  & 
Milwaukee  Railroads  will  erect  a  imion  sta- 
tion here,  costing  $dn.0o0. 

Mar.shalllown.  la. — The  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad  will  build  a  new  depot 
here. 

Xewark.  X.  J. — The  Central  Railroad  of 
Xew  Jersey  will  l)uild  a  new  steel  bridge 
over  Xewark  bay.  It  will  be  carried  on 
seven  masonry  ])iers. 

Xew  .\le.\andria.  O. — Bids  are  wanted  by 
Douglass  Bros,  for  grading  20(>,0OO  cubic 
yards  on  the  Wabash  line  near  this  place. 

Xorristown.  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
r.iad  will  build  a  new  station  here  on  La- 
t.:yetle  street  and  make  other  improvements. 
ai  a  eo>i  aRgregatinjj:  $2o0,0<>0. 

Xorthvill-.-.  X.  Y.— George  R.  Finch, 
(ilens  Falls,  and  Elnatban  Sweet,  Roches- 
ter, are  interested  in  the  proposed  dam 
■'ero^>«     tlie     .Saeandaga     River     ab  »'.e     thi.s 

( )raniir.  X.  J.— The  Delaware.  Lacka- 
uanua  X  \\'e■^tern  Railroad  has  j)repared 
I'l.'Mi-  t>>r  the  elevati*  n  of  it>  tracks  thnmgh 
this  place. 
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Playa  del  Rey,  Cal. — The  Beach  Land  Co. 
will  erect  a  stone  or  cement  arch  bridge  at 
this  place. 

Pembroke,  Ont. — A  stone  bridge  or  a  steel 
bridge,  with  stone  abutments,  will  be  erect- 
ed at  Eganville.  The  first  bids  received 
were  too  high  and  new  ones  have  been  called 
for. 

Quebec,  Que. — The  Quebec  Southern  will 
extend  its  lines  from  this  city  to  Sorel,  a 
distance  of  70  miles,  where  it  will  establish 
terminals. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — The  Atchison,  Topek'a 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad  will  reballast  1,776 
miles  of  its  tracks  in  California,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 

Steubenville,  O. — The  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  will  erect 
a  $50,000  passenger  station  here. 

Southbridge,  Mass. — Akers  &  Taylor,  of 
Charlton  City,  Mass.,  will  build  a  new  dam 
here. 

Toledo,  O. — It  is  expected  that  the  new 
station  to  be  built  by  the  Toledo  Railway 
and  Terminal  Company  will  cost  at  least 
$300,000. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Water  Motor  & 
Power  Company  has  been  organized  in  this 
city  to  utilize  the  power  of  the  Potomac  and 
Delaware  rivers  and  other  streams  by  means 
of  a  patent  issued  to  William  L.  Walter,  of 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  whereby  the  power  is 
developed  by  a  series  of  paddles  without  the 
use  of  dams. 

Business   Buildings,   Theatres, 
Hotels,  Society  Halls,  Etc. 

Beaverton,  Ont. — A  project  is  on  foot  to 
establish  large  cement  works  here.  Cap- 
italists of  Lindsay  are  back  of  the  scheme. 

Brantford,  Ont. — A  large  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory will  probably  be  erected  here,  if  any 
local   encouragement    is  given. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company  will  build  four  new  blast  furnaces 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  $1,000,000. 

Duluth,  Minn.— A  theater  costing  $50,000 
will  be  erected  on  West  Superior  street, 
after  plans  by  J.  J.   Wangcnstcin. 

Helena,  Mont. — Governor  J.  H.  Toole 
will  erect  a  residence  after  ])]ans  by  J.  11. 
Kent.  The  tir>t  story  will  ho  of  porphyry 
with    stone  porch  and  trinnnings. 

Little  Rock.  Ark. — The  Merchants'  and 
Planters'  P.ank  will  build  a  new  banking 
building. 

Los  Angeles,  C:il. — H.  P.  Barbour  will 
build  a  brick  and  st'»ne  Imtel  costing  about 
$.300,0('0.  Plans  arc  being  prepared  by  Hunt 
&  Eager,  who  will  not  be  ready  for  bids  un- 
til   October. 


Merriton,  Conn. — The,  Charles  Parker 
Company  will  build  a  new  iron  foundry  on 
High  street. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — T.  B.  Walker  will 
erect  a  six-story  building  of  mill  construc- 
tion, brick  and  stone,  at  First  avenue,  N, 
and  Gth  street.    Cost,  $150,000. 

New  York,  N.  Y.— The  Forty-two  Broad- 
way Company  will  build  a  twenty-story 
office  building  at  this  site,  running  through 
to  New  street.  The  lot  is  116x197  feet, 
making  this  the  second  largest  building  of 
the  kind  in  the  city.  It  is  to  make  profuse 
use  of  marble  in  the  interior  decoration. 
The  architect  is  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  and  it 
will  be  built  by  the  Fuller  Company. 

Paducah.  Ky.— The  City  National  Bank 
will  build  a  six-story  stone  building  at 
Broadway  and  Fourth  street,  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.'  The  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows 
will  build  a  fraternity  building  on  Broad- 
way at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Preston  Butler  will 
erect  a  new  business  building  at  708-710 
Market  street,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.— The  colored  Masonic 
Grand  Lodge  will  build  a  temple  here  of 
brick  and  cut  stone,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. — The  erection  of  a 
large  sanitarium  and  bath  institution,  to 
cost  $100,000,  is  in  contemplation  here. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — E.  G.  Bruckman  is  at  the 
head  of  a  syndicate  that  will  build  a  $250,- 
000  hotel  and  theatre  at  Twelfth  and  Olive 
streets.     Plans  by  Fames  &  Young. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — The  Emery  apart- 
ment house  will  be  erected  at  South  Temple 
and  State  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $-250,000. 
Plans  by  Architect  Craig. 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  Moore  Investment 
Company  will  build  a  six-story  brick  and 
stone  building  at  1113-1125  Second  avenue, 
to  cost  $850,000.  Plans  by  Saunders  & 
Lawton. 

Welland,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Steel  Cor- 
poration, with  a  capital  of  $18,000,000.  will 
erect  an  immense  plant  at  this  place. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  Cockshutt  Plow 
Co.  will  erect  a  four-story  brick  and  stone 
warehouse,  costing  $5<\000. 

Worcester,  Mass. — The  Slater  estate  will 
erect  a  stone  and  iron  building  on  Main 
street.  l)eiween   Pearl  and  Elm  streets. 


The  heavy  rains  reported  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  seriously  interfered 
with  cjuarrying  operations  in  many  sec- 
tions. Pumps  were  utterly  inadequate  to 
keep  the  tioods  down  so  that  work  could 
be  carried  on.  In  addition  to  this  many 
more  or  less  serious  wash-outs  have  been 
reported. 
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t«    bt   Ad4f*ti€d   til    €«f«   H    Stoki:      R^t§    fo    non* 


ty ANTED— A  t»ov* 

^^       of    1    GUI    »to^.^ 
all    ktncU    t>f    it  on*: 
work,  rtc-    Ha^ 
vhoiii   Ihe  jidvr 
■pectireljr.     Ad 


^ndcni 


11/AXTED-Tbe  Ail^fertifter  it  open   for  i>o«Uton  it 
"^     toTtoAn.  Twenty  jreart  ia  the  h  » 

running   s   iteuti    tunte   yarcL     Am 

cuUrr     2tm\     rrjson.     am    posted     on 
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■'\c    work    and    masonry. 

^    Htiiry    Kenhaw,    7Ut    Sl    ind 
Buin  Ave,  FiiiLidelphia,  Pa. 


getting    out    wufk.    ^ad    en 
jrk    and    masonry.      Bctt    of 
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ANTED— A   position,    to    take    cli  .r^^     ,f    n    .ton« 
or    marble    pUfiL     Twenty  rtvc    >cjrs'    ex}>cncnLe 


in  r^u^rryiri^   i.ri.1   Jniltim!;,    Tlu»r«uMhly  cor,vcr«-\n?   w<th 
~     "  i»  for  devclopinf  and  oper- 


eaf« 


1    mtlU.     Address  AmeHcatit 


Marble  Agent  in  Italy. 

inuiiturin  young  (.krman,  knowing  thor- 
oughly ihe  whole  CarrAra  dis!nct.  wiih  tivt 
years'    •  <\    want-i    to    unclcrtakc    the 

wholei:)  t   of  rough  niarbk-s  or  Malti* 

ary  and  -tlitr  jnurhJc  and  alabaster  work?^  for 
a  tir^t'i'iasi  American  house;  highest  ref*^r- 
emrt^.  Write  to  PCRCHASER;*  Pala;jjEo 
S^-^xt,  Pk cm^anta*  lialy. 


HELP  WANTED, 

Adv^nisfmenu    itueritd    m    tkit    d*panm§mt    fw 
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mar' 
tbr 

oyaii. „., ^    4,^^. 

ft  Mrailwny,   i«t«,  im. 


iffice  foan  for  in«rb1e  irorv 
^  a  ComI  dmufbCfiiian*  «^ 

n;«..t^*     ..«     -.11      ,,,.h.#^,-^,.-  -' 


W 


TO  SELL,    TO  BUY,    TO  EXCKANOE, 

AdwrtiitmrmU  itturSfd  In  tkit  d*p^fimt%t  im  U 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 


quarry    has    I 

blocks  of  an  » 

?uiri^d  to  ert' 
Of   »ucli    prooiict,      it    f-rr!' 


YT,  Publiiher  Sto««- 
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HO 


.    rr- 
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.,-t...ni    ^-Mi   be 

Idreta    h.    W. 


FOR  11,600  caAh  will  lell  half  ioterett  in  two  ian| 

i;  IfO- 

t  ^* 

I v««ligatioii.     Addr««a   "hunuvm/t,"    w**«    £>fONS 

:nr. 

FOR    SALB— One    SnUlvan    twivelhcad    cbaniirler, 
in  g«od  condition,   cht^'.    'f  t^ikctj   ImmedUidy. 
Can  b«   •€«  at  out  3?^^'  ^f      J*  «* 

Fall  &  C<>^  Cat  i»tone  ^  '.  Wat* 

FOR    SALE    AT 

A    SACRIFICE. 

'    tir   fiuarrt.    not    tar   tfwra   i]iiK*go,      Ad- 
ixtjy     Hmldtfa    A    Tradert    I:.xdUinc«» 


?OR  SALE'Some  fine  pink  «ranit«  qtiarfien  locftied 


Addr?>s  Uie  pubttaber  oi  thm  Masai  me. 


jfk- 


A  GRANITE  QUARRY  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

A  aptendid  opportunity  <or  t]*c  devdopo*efil  of  a 
Cmnite  Ouarry  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Yofk 
State.  TO  mil et  from  New  Y  •  -  '^*'-  "ear^jt  pomt  to 
I,  R.  f^  mile*.     £»»y  frad  cjtpoied  frao- 

ite    in    9*fht    Crrc    from    nuir  urface    aeanta. 

Has  hr^   ■■-■--   —  «   -  "     '      r^,,    ,, .  t^Qh  diiierent 

in   col  .nc   yarned   dark  blue  to 

cloudc  .  vitb  atmitar  markinci  and 

jiake-up   yjt    >*u>utii.    .tA.>.        .     ,        ,  ^  . 

VVntc  to  confer,  to  open  up  m  Afatclua  uiap«,  snd 
jon^ider  tenma 

F- ^^    -*    -i..    ;..„._-».  ...-.,1.1-     k-..*   tip-t0>dale 

*  K't.M,  j^iiab,  aod 
iv  New   York  State 


(ranite  enoi 
ind  fitir* 


THKUUURt  VVINU»  Plailili«ld.  Confl. 


MACHINERY. 

FOR  SALE  A  splendid  Aveling  & 
Porter  Road  Roller,  IS-ton,  perfect 
condition,  all  complete,  immediate 
shipment.  Inspection  here*  SPE- 
CIAL PRICE  $900  cash«  if  taken 
promptly* 

WILLIS  SHAW  CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY 

CHICAGO. 

S500.00  CASH. 


i.tt 
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FAMOUS 


PRENTICE   BROWNSTONE   QUARRIES. 

The  quarries  are  located  at  Houghton,  Bayfield  County^  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Supeiior.  T^ 
penaits  of  ahipment  by  water  direct  from  the  quarries^  as  the  docking  facilities  axe  ample. 
Switches  from  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railroad  run  into  the  quarries,  so 
that  stone  can  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rail  as  well.  The  property  consitta  ol 
1S6  acres  of  land  at  Houghton,  289  acres  on  Hemlock  Island,  and  171  acres  on  Presqne  Isle. 
There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  stonei  sufficient  to  supply  any  demand  for  years.  The  Hougji- 
ton  brownstone  is  known  throughout  the  entire  West,  and  the  product  of  the  Prentice  Quarries 
has  been  held  in  high  favor  for  years.  It  is  a  free  working  sandstone,  of  warm  and  attractin 
color,  and  with  excellent  weathering  qualities.  It  has  been  widely  used  for  high-class  buildings, 
and  has  been  accepted  for  Government  work.  Aside  from  the  demand  for  dimension  stone,  which 
can  be  had  in  any  size,  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  random  stone,  so  that  all  of  the  product  oi 
the  quarries  can  be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  quarry  land,  the  property  consists  of  a  saw-mill  with  four  gangs,  engma 
with  two  boilers,  two  turning  lathes,  and  a  planer,  all  in  good  condition.  The  quarry  equipaeiit 
consists  of  seven  channelers,  nine  derricks  with  steam  hoists,  two  hand  derricks,  steam  d^iU, 
pumps,  etc.,  and  complete  track  system. 

There  are  also  buildings,  consisting  of  boarding  house,  cottages,  store,  etc.  j 

For  further  particulars  address  *  I 

WILLIAM  H.  MACmmS,        ' 
Executor  of  the  Will  of  EHiabeth  B.  Voorhees, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOME  QUARRYMEN  USE  POWDER 

AND  FIND  IT  PAYS. 


^^THERS  would  use  it,  but  are  afraid  it  will 
V^y  damage  the  Rock.     It  won't,  if  you 
\^^     know   how,       Hundreds    have 
learned  that    it   is   the   Safest, 
Speediest,  Most  Kconom* 
leal  Way  to  Quarry 


piMENSIONy^ 


STONE  . 


WHt«  to 


THE  KNOXROCK  BUSTING  COMPANY, 


PlTl'SBUKGH,  PA^. 


STONE. 
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Try- 


BSHBUHTON 
mHHBLE 


As  a  Decarattve 
MaiertaL 


COLOR: 

Dark  grayish  purple  ground,  interlaced  with  a  net  work  of 
red  and  white  veins. 


CAti  BE  OBTAINED  IN  BLOCKS  OF  LARGE  SIZE. 
TAKES  A  BEAUTIFUL  POLISH. 


it  is  quarried  in  Devonshire  and  shipped  F.  O.  B. 

Bristol,  by 

ARTHOR  LEE  &  BROS.,  LTD, 

Marble  and  Granite 
Merchants  .... 


BRISTOL. 


ENGLAND. 


fkAW  mtmiiam  8f0«ri  «ibrti   writing  to  ^i^rtjctx 


A  BUYER'S  DIRECTORY 


..OF 


The  Stone  Trades. 


tiorWi.—  TJU  di^ay  advtrihtmtmti  tf  tk*  Jirtm  mtmtipmtd  umd^  tack  JuAdinj*  cmm  ^  /mumd  fsmdify 
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ABRASIVfiH 
Frenler  9l  Bod. 
Hazrtfloa  Sapplr  Co. 
she" 


PltUburff  Crushed  8te*l  Oo. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS. 
McKlernan  Drill  Co. 
In gerBoll' Sergeant  Drill  Co, 
Rand  DrttI  Co. 
BdlJlTfiD  Macblnerj  Co. 
ClartoD  Air  CompreiBor  Works. 
Amor.   Air  (^>nlpn*sso^  WorkR. 

AIB  LIFT  PUMPB. 
ClajtoQ  Air  Comprtuor  Works. 

AIR  HOISTS. 
Northern  Eof^Ineerlni;  Worki. 

BARS. 
Ingeraoll-Sergeant  DrlU  Co. 
Lord.   Bowler  Co* 
SalllvBD   Machinery  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

BLASTING   SUPPLIES. 
Aetna  Powder  Co, 
iQCersoll-Sergeftot  DHU  Co. 
Baud  Drill  Co. 

BLOCKS. 

A.  I.tr^Hi'lK'H  Jt  S<»ny'  Hope  Co. 
Macomber  &  Whyte  Rop«  Oo. 
American  Holat  k  Derrick  Oo. 

BLUESTONE. 
Qeneaee  Valley  Blneatono  Oo. 

BOILERS. 
John  Maalln  k.  Sod. 

BROWNSTONB. 
Humtnelfitowt)  BrowDStoae  Ca 

OABLEWAYS. 

8.  Flory  Mfe.  Co. 

Lldgerwood  Mfg,  Co. 

Trenton  Iron  Works. 

A,  Leach  eD  &  800 i  Rope  \jq. 

Macomber  &  Whjte  fiope  Co. 
OAEN  STONSL 

G,  P.  Sherwood  &  Co. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SHOP  TOOLS. 

ClaytoD  Air  Compreaaor  Worka. 

Th08.  H.  Datlett  A  Co. 
CHAINS,  STANDARD  AKO 
SPECIAL, 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
CHANNELERS. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 

Id geraoN -Sergeant  Drill  Co. 

Lord,   Bowler  &   Co, 

SnlllYaa  Machinery  Co. 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
OOAL  MINB  HAULAOS. 

A.  Leicben  &  Sons  Rope  Go, 
CONTRACTORS'  8UPPLIB8. 

A-  Lescben  &t  Sons'  Hope  ("o, 

Hacomber  &  Whyte  Boi^e  Qo. 
OONVBYORS. 

8.   Flory  Mfg.  Co. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

A.  Lescben  h  Son  a  Rope  Co. 

Mflcomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co. 


CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

A.  Leacbeo  &  Sons"  Rope  Co. 

CORE  DRILLS. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
O.  F.  Prealar  Mfg.  Co. 

CORDAGE. 
A,  Leachen  &  Sons  Rope  Co. 
Macomber  &  Wblt*  Rope  Oo. 

CRABS. 
American  Hotat  &  Derrick  Co. 
Contractora'  Plant  Mfg.  Co. 
Ingeraoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co. 
W.  H.  Aoderton  &  Soni. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 
F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

CRANES, 

Northern  EngtneerlDg  Worka. 

OED8HED  STEEL. 
Plttabnrg  Crnabed  Ste«l   Co. 

CHILLED  STEEL. 
HarriaoD  Supply  Co. 

DERRICKS  AND  FITTINGS. 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 
IngemoU'Sergeant  Drill  Co. 
Lincoln  Iron  Works, 
Lord.  Bowler  A  Co. 
Sal  11  ran  Machinery  Co. 
F.  B.  Patch  Mfg.  Co* 
New  Albany  Mfg   Co. 
Contractors'  Plane  Mfg.  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

Gordon  Foundry  &  Machine  Oo. 
A.  Lojtcbea  &  Sone*  Rope  Co. 

DREDGING   MACHINERY. 
A.  Leschen  &  Sona  Rope  Co. 
Ma  comber  1^  Whyte  Rope  Co. 

RNOINES. 
John  Maalln  k,  Son. 

ELECTRIC  HOISTS. 
Northern  Engineering  Worka. 

ELEVATING  MACHINERY, 
Jeflfrey  Mfg.  Co. 

EXPLOSIVES. 

Aetna  Powder  Oo, 

Ingeraoll-Bereeant  Diin  C€». 

Rand  Drill  Co. 
FEED   WATER  HEATERS, 

Lord.  Bowler  &  Co. 

GASOLINE  HOISTS, 

Northern  Engineering  Works. 
GRAPHITE  GREASE. 

Joa.  Dlion  Crucible  Co. 

GRANITE. 
Arthur  Lee  &  Bros. 
O.  B.  Tayntor  St  Oo. 
Troy   Granite  Co, 
Srenaka  Granltlndoatrl   Aktle- 

bolaget. 
Hal  mat  ad  a  Stenhaggerl  Aktle- 
bolag. 

GRINDSTONE  MANDRELS. 

Lord.  Bowler  U  Co. 
HEADERS. 

Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 


B08E. 
Ingeraoll^SergtaDt  Drill  Co. 
Still iTan  Macbloery  Co. 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

HOISTS. 
American  Holit  k  Derrick  Clk, 
Brown  Hoisting  Maehtcery  G». 
Contractors'  Plant  Mlg.  Co. 
iDgeraotUSergeant  Drill  Co. 
Industrial  Works, 
Ltdgerwood   M_fg.   Co. 
Lincoln   Iron    worka, 
Sulllran   Machinery  Co. 
S.  Flory  Mfg.  Oo. 
Lord,  Bowler  &  Co. 
New  Albaoy  Mf^  Co. 
Rand  DHll  Co. 
Gordon  Foundry  ft  Uscblne 
F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Oo, 

HOISTING  BNGINBS^ 
Lord.  Bowler  ft  Oo, 
8,  Flory  Mfg.  Co. 


ry  B 
Ingeraoll-Sergeant  Drill  Ooi 

lge»  "-    " 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg,  Co, 


Lldeerwood 


rgean 
Mfg 


,  Co. 


Contractora*  Plant  Mfg, 
Rand  Drill  Co, 
American  Hoist  ft  Derrick  GOi 
Brown  Holiting  Mschln^iT  0». 
HOISTING  ROPE. 
A,  Leachen  ft  Sons  Rope  Co, 
Macomber  ft  Whyte  Rope  Oo. 

HORSE  POWERS. 
Americsn  Holj;t  ft  Derrick  Ott 
Contractors*  Plant  Mfg,  Oo. 
Udgerwood  Mfg.  Co, 
Lora,  Bowler  ft  Co. 
F,  R.  Patch  Mfg,   Co. 

JACKS. 
Joyce,  Crldland  ft  Co. 
W.  H.  Anderson  ft  Son. 

LARRY8. 
W.  H.  ADderson  ft  Son. 

LATHES. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works. 
F.  R,  Patch  Mfg.  Oo. 
Gordon  Found rj  ft  Hscfalne  Oa. 

LIMESTONE. 
Bedford  Steam  Stone  Works, 
The  C.  S.  Norton   Bines  tone  Co 

LOCOMOTIVE   CRANES. 

Industrial  Worka. 

American  Hoist  ft  Derrick  Co 

Brown  Hole  ting  Machinery  Oa. 
MINING    MACHINERY, 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

IngorsoIl'Sergesot  Drill  Oo. 

LIdgerwood   Mtg,  Co. 

A.   Lf-sch^n  &  Booi'  Rope  Co. 

Jeffrey  Mfg,  Co. 

Gardiner  Electric  Drill    ft   Ms 
cblnery  Oo. 

Mine  &  Smelter  Stipply  To 
Marrln   Electric  Drill   C-i 

Northern  Engineer  In*:  Work? 
MANILA    ROPE. 

A,  Leachen  ft  Sona  Rmie  Co. 


Macomber  ft  Wb yte  Rope  0» 


npe 
nOj 
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W.  H.  Andtrvoti  it  Son. 

MAfiBLB. 
KtfUtieMW  Ifarbl*  Go. 
Kortbern  N,  Y.  Harbit  Co. 
South frn  Ifftrbl*  Co. 
8cbw«7tr  4t  Umi. 
1%t  Venl^otlanc  M«r)>)t  Co. 
The  Ooofflft   Marbit   Go. 
Vknner  A  Brlodley. 
Antaitr  Leo  *  Brot. 
D.  J.  Wbltotx. 

Njm  llArniorbruks  Akttebolsget 
Clicoter  Ooodale  Marble  Co. 

MINSRS'  CANDLB  WICK, 
iu  L«*cb«ii  A  Soot  Ro^  COl 

PACKING, 
A.  I/toelieo  A  Boot  Bopo  Oo. 

PLAKERS. 
F.  R.  Patch  Mfs^  Co. 
I^tDCOln  Iron  Worka. 
8.  riOTT  Mff    Co, 
Now  Albaoj  Mfr  Co. 
Gordon  Fooodry  &  Machfnt  Co. 

nrVUMATIO  TOOLS. 
Kotten.  H.  Q. 
mo*.  H.  Dallett  A  Oo. 

POWBR    TRANSMISSION    MA- 
CHINBRY. 
Jofrr«7  Mfr  Co. 

PUMPS. 
Tbo  A.  8.  CamorOfi  Stoaio  Pump 
Worka. 

InrersoU-Berjrfant  Drill  Co. 

Piilaoin«ter  St«aiD  Pomp  Co. 

Soltlran  MacbliierT'  Co. 

Maalloa. 

Rand  DHll  Co. 

Gordon  Foandnr  A  Macblnt  Co. 

PUTTY    POWDER. 
BarrUoQ  Sopplj  Co. 
W.  H.  ADd#r»on  A  Bon* 
Ptttabnrg  Croah^d  Btool  Oa 

PULSOMBTBRS. 
Polaomvtor  Steam  Pump  Oa. 

QUARRY  MACHINBRT. 
American  Holat  A  Dorrlek  0». 
McKlersan  Drill  Co. 


Now  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 

oiT?  ~ 

Qrer 
lodoatTlal  Worka. 


Oontractom'  Plant  Mf^. 
Inferaoll'Senrtaot  DrlJIOo. 


Lord.  Dowler  A  Co. 

Steam  Stnno  Cotter  GOi. 

SnlUvan   Maehlaerj   Co. 

P.   R.  Patcb  Mfff.  Co. 

Rand  nni]  Co. 

Macomber  A  Whfta  Rope  Oo 

Gordon  PoQodrx  in  Machine  Co. 

Brown  nntftfur  Mncbtnery  Oo. 

Oar.J       .   ^'   '  -^  :a«ry  Co. 

MU  Co, 

Mar 


IIOPHI 
A.  Leoehen  A  Bona  Bopo  Co. 
Macomber  A  Wbjta  Rope  Oo. 

ROCK  DRILLS. 
MoKleroaii  Drill  Co. 
Iiigeraoll*dergcant  Drill  O^ 
Rand  Drill  Co. 

SoUlTan  Machinery  Oo.  ^ 

Gardiner  Drill  A  MaehlDerT  Oo. 

Mine  A  Smelter  Sopplj  Co. 

Marrln  Electric  Drill  Co. 

ROUGB. 
Harrison  Sopplj  Co. 
Plttabnrf  Omabed  Sieol  0». 

ROBBING   BEDS. 
Lincoln  Iron  Works, 
r.  R  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
New  AlbaoT  Mfg.  Co. 
Lord,   Bowler  A  Co. 
Gordon  roundry  A  Machlos  Go. 

SAND    PUMPS. 
Frenler  A  Soo. 
Gordon  Fonndry  A  Machine  Oa. 

8AKD  FBBD. 
Frenler  A  Soo. 

E.  J.  A  O.  H.  Hawlej. 
Lincoln  Iron  Works. 

F.  R.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

SAW  GANGS. 
Lord.  Bowler  A  Co. 
New  Albany  Mff.  0»v 
Lincoln  Iron  Works. 
SolUTao  Machinery  Co. 
F.   R.  Patch  Mfr   Co. 
Gordon  Foundry  A  Machine  Gs^ 

8CRBBNING  MACHINBRT* 
Jeffrey   Mff,   Co. 

SLATB   MACHINBRT. 
S.   Flory   Mfg    Co. 
Lincoln   Iron    Worka. 
F.   R  Patch  A  Co. 

SLATB  DEALBRS. 
Chapman  Slate  Oo. 
North  Bangor  Slate  Co. 

SANDSTONB. 
Hnmmelstown  Brownatt*oe  Oo. 
Portage  Bo  try  Qnarrlcs  Oo. 
Minoeaota  Sandatone  Co. 
The  CleTelsod  Stone  Co. 

STEAM  BNGINBS. 
Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 
In  ice  raoll- Sergeant  Drill  C^. 
SutUvan  Machinery  COw 
Hand  Drill  Co. 
F,  R  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

STBBI^BMBRT. 
Plltsbitfv  Orosbsd  Steel  Cow 

STONECUTTERS'  TOOLS. 
W    H.  Anderaon  A  Son. 

STONB      SURFACINO      MA- 
CHINB6. 

TbfMi    II.  Da  net  t  A  Co. 


STONE. WORKING  MAOHIKBBX 
Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 
F.   R,  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 
Lord.  Bowler  A  Co, 
Thoa.  H.  Dallett  A  Co. 

TACKLB  BLOCKS. 
W,  H.  Anderson  A  Soa. 
OontracioiB'  Plant  Mfg.  Os. 
iDgeraoU-SerfCAOt  Drin  Os 
A.  Leecben  A  Son*'  Hope  CO. 
Bsnd  DriU  Co. 
Macomber  A  Whyte  Hope  Os. 

TRAMWAYS. 
A.  Lsschen  A  Sons  Hops  Os. 
Macomber  A  Whyte  Rope  Os. 

TRAVBLBRS. 

Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 

Lord,   Bowler  A  Co. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co. 

r.  IL  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 
TRAVELING  CRANBS. 

Lord.  Bowler  A  Oo. 

Indnatrlal  Worka. 

Gordon  Foundry  A  Machine  Os 

F.  B.  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

Brown  Bolatlng  Mscblnery  €». 

Northern  Engineering  Worka. 
TOOLS. 

W.  H.  Anderaon  A  Son. 
TOOTH  CHISEL  A  CUTTING 
MACHINE. 

W.  H.  Anderson  A  Sod. 
TRUCKS. 

Northern  Engtoeerlog  Works. 
TURNTABLES. 

Northern  Rn^neerlng  Worka. 
WINCHES. 

Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Os. 

lDgsrsoll*Sergeant  Drill  OOw 

Lincoln  Iron  Worka. 

Snlllran  Machinery  Co. 

Rsnd  Drill  Co. 

F,  R  Patch  Mff.  Co. 
WIRE  ROPB. 

America D  Hoist  A  Derrick  Os. 

Broderick  A  Bascom  Rope  Csk. 

iDgersolI-Sergeant  Drill  C«. 

A.  Leachen  A  Bona'  Rope  Oa 

UdgerwocMl  Mfg.  Oo. 

SuIUran  Machinery  Co. 

Trenton  Iron  Co. 

Contractors*  Plant  Mff.  Os 

Rand  Drill  Co. 

Macomber  A  Whyte  Rope  Oo 
WIRE  ROPB  CLAMPS. 

A.  I>>echen  <lk  Bonn'  Rope  Co. 

Mseomber  A  Whyte  Rops  Oo. 
WIRE  ROPB  FITTINGS. 

A    Lei  Chen  A  Bona'  Itope  Co. 

Macomber  A  Wbyts  fiiops  Gb. 
WIRE  ROPB  TRAMWAYS. 

A.  LeecbeQ  A  Sons  Rope  Oa 

Macomber  A  Wbyte  Rops  Csw 
WHEELBARROWS. 

W,   H.  Anderson  A  Son. 
WEDGE  LEAD. 
W.  H.  Anderson  A  Son, 


Antique    Greek    Marbles^   cipoiiino,  Rosso,  and 

Verde    An^i^io.     Also   Statuar>^   of   the    Parthenon,   and    Red-veined 
Breche  Pavonazzetto  from  the  refound  Old  Greek  Quarries. 


Farmer   &   Brindley,    London,   S.   E.,   England. 

Marble  Workers  and  Qtsarry  Proprietors, 


.^'     "-'     :.  NnFRf;n?v   .^    ^jon?; 


Aetna  Dy^nmtte 

and  Liua  Brand  Electrical  F"  ^'S 


Kettle  River 
Sandstone 


KEHLE  HIYEfl  QUARRIES  CO. 


ESPECrALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  QUARRIES. 


CLAYTON  AIR  COMPRESSOR  WORKS 


IRKS  J 


